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BUENOS  AYRES. 


Report  by  Consul  Cotoper  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres 

for  the  Year  1875. 

The  river  Plate  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Juan  Deas 
de  Solis,  in  1515 ;  in  1530,  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded ;  in 
1776  Buenos  Ayres  was  made  a  vice-royalty  ;  in  1810  the  colonists 
revolted,  and  after  a  civil  war  of  six.  years’  duration  declared  their 
independence  of  the  mother  country.  From  that  period  to  1852,  when 
the  Dictator  Bosas  was  expelled,  the  country  became  a  prey,  like  most 
other  South  American  States,  to  military  caudillos,  or  unprincipled 
adventurers,  and  the  present  state  of  the  republic  can  only  be  fairly 
dated  from  that  time. 

The  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  contained  at  its  last  census  in 
1782,  170,832  inhabitants  ;  it  is  now  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  with 
upwards  of  2,000,000  inhabitants  ;  its  territory  extends  north  and 
south  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  east  and 
west  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Andes ;  it  is  divided  into  fourteen 
provinces  or  states,  and  three  territories,  and  its  superficial  area  is  said 
to  be  a  million  of  square  miles ;  there  exist  disputed  questions  of 
frontier  of  more  or  less  importance,  Paraguay  claiming  portions  of  the 
Gran  Chaco,  Brazil  of  Missiones,  and  Chili  of  Patagonia. 

There  are  all  varieties  of  climate  and  production  in  the  republic, 
from  the  tropical,  in  its  northern  provinces,  to  absolute  cold  and 
sterility  at  its  southern  extremity,  whilst  all  the  productions  of  the 
temperate  zone  are  to  be  found  in  its  central  provinces,  which  enjoy 
a  climate  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 

The  natural  means  of  communication  are  magnificent.  The  estuary 
of  the  Plate  is  the  gate  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  world  finds 
entrance  to  the  grand  water-courses  of  the  interior.  At  its  extremity, 
and  near  the  embouchure  of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres  is  situated.  Thence  the  Parana  is  navigable  for  a 
thousand  miles,  passing  the  provinces  of  Entre  Bios,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Corrientes  into  the  neighbouring  republic  of  Paraguay,  wdnlst  the 
Upper  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers  open  a  communication  with  the 
provinces  of  Brazil  as  far  as  Cuyaba,  in  Matto  Grosso,  for  another 
thousand  miles.  Numerous  grand  tributaries,  such  as  the  Salado  and 
Vermejo  rivers,  are  highways  to  the  north-western  provinces,  whilst  the 
Colorado  and  Negro  connect  the  Atlantic  provinces  of  the  south  with 
the  Andes  and  Pacific,  and  the  great  Uruguay,  starting  from  the 
Brazilian  provinces  of  Santa  Catarina  and  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  and 
flowing  down  the  eastern  shores  of  Corrientes  and  Entre  Bios  to  the 
Plate,  both  forms  the  frontier,  and  places  the  republic  in  easy  com¬ 
munication  with  all  parts  of  the  neighbouring  republic  of  Uruguay. 

In  speaking  of  the  natural  means  of  communication,  the  great 
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plains  of  the  Pampas  must  not  be  omitted.  Without  forests,  or  other 
serious  obstructions,  but  covered  by  luxuriant  herbage,  upon  which  are 
fed  vast  herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  droves  of  horses,  they 
extend  from  the  Plate  to  the  Andes,  and  down  to  the  borders  of 
Patagonia,  presenting  a  level  as  if  prepared  by  Nature  herself  for  the 
railroads  which  are  gradually  intersecting  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  country  possessing  such  natural 
advantages  should  have  made  very  rapid  progress  in  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  material  prosperity.  Its  capital,  Santa  Trinidad  de  Buenos  Ayres, 
commonly  styled  “  Buenos  Ayres,”  is  probably  as  regards  architectural 
beauty,  thanks  to  its  Italian  population,  the  finest  upon  tlie  South 
American  continent.  Its  geographical  position  is  not  good  ;  it  is  built 
upon  a  dead  level,  and  its  port  is  unworthy  of  the  name  ;  the  arrangement 
of  the  streets  is  rectangular ;  the  houses,  of  which  there  are  36,000,  being 
built  in  square  blocks  of  150  yards  ;  it  covers  about  2,000  acres  of  land, 
and  contains  a  population  of  220,000,  more  than  one-half  of  whom  are 
foreigners,  or  of  foreign  origin ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  as  common  to  hear 
Italian  and  English  spoken  as  Spanish.  Every  street  is  intersected 
by  tramways.  There  are  good  schools,  churches,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  an  opera  house,  theatres,  concert  rooms,  clubs,  boat  and 
horse  races,  athletic  sports,  and  cricket  clubs,  &c.  Twenty  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  published  in  Spanish,  English,  Erench,  Gferman,  and  Italian  ; 
there  is  an  Exchange,  and  companies  of  all  sorts,  joint-stock,  railway, 
banking,  insurance,  &c.,  &c. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  the  seat  alike  of  the  Eederal  and  Provincial 
Governments,  and  the  residence  of  the  foreign  legations.  It  has  a 
municipality,  and  its  inhabitants  are  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits, 
and  equally  so  to  luxury,  pleasure,  and  extravagance.  Buenos  Ayres 
may  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  but  most  expensive 
capitals  in  the  world. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

For  the  following  commercial  statistics,  which  were  collected  from 
Government  sources,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Mulhall’s  admirable 
“Plandbook  to  the  Biver  Plate.” 

The  imports  consist  of  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  too  numerous  to  be  named 
in  detail.  The  increase  in  their  value  has  been  very  remarkable  ;  in  1870 
their  gross  value  was  9,324,9552. ;  in  1873,  13,285,7662. 

The  exports  consist  of  wool,  sheepskins,  ox  and  cowhides,  jerked 
beef,  tallow,  live  cattle,  other  animals,  minerals,  bones,  skins,  horn,  hay, 
tobacco,  and  flour,  of  the  value  of  9,158,5152.,  as  follows : — ' 
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Quantity. 

Value. 

£. 

Wool 

Lbs. 

203,610,000 

3,280,424 

Sheep  skins  . .  . .  . . 

j;  •  • 

72,970,000 

831,773 

Ox  and  cowhides 

•  • 

3,121,738 

2,114,342 

Jerked  beef 

Quintals  . . 

916,220 

422,183 

Tallow  . . 

v  •  • 

1,182,240 

1,485,580 

Live  cattle 

Number  . . 

162,428 

320,000 

Other  animals  . . 

y>  •  • 

58,856 

67,160 

Minerals 

Quintals  . . 

13,540 

62,034 

Bones,  skins,  and  horns 

•  • 

®  • 

543,641 

Hay,  tobacco,  and  flour. 

0  0 

•  • 

31,378 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

9,158,515 

Twenty  years  ago  the  'value  of  exports  was  only  1,400,000/.,  and  the 
gross  trade  of  the  country  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  following  is  the  extent  of  business  carried  on  between  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  the  different  nations  named : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

England 

£  s.  d. 

3,868,824  12  0 

£  s.  d. 

1,978,861  8  0 

France 

3,645,027  12  0 

1,735,563  16  0 
2,778,301  12  0 

Belgium 

593,517  4  0 

United  States 

1,033,523  4  0 

606,589  0  0 

Italy 

756,876  16  0 

297,585  0  0 

/  Spain 

590,520  0  0 

246,339  8  0 
473,095  0  0 

Chile  . 

288,836  8  0 

Brazil 

593,790  12  0 

153,892  16  0 

Uruguay  . . 

547,059  16  0 

198,589  16  0 

Germany  . . 

645,603  0  0 

'  89,919  8  0 

Holland 

322,323  4  0 

45,240  16  0 

Other  countries 

399,864  4  0 

420,103  0  0 

Tot/cil  •  •  •  •  •  • 

13,285,766  12  0 

9,024,081  0  0 

The  revenue  of  the  republic,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  raised 
and  expended,  may  prove  interesting.  In  1871  it  amounted  to 
£4,732,000/. 


£ 


Import  duties  . .  . .  . . 

•  •  •  « 

3,200,000 

Export  duties  . . 

•  •  •  • 

550,000 

Warehouse  fees . . 

0  •  0  0 

130,000 

Stamps  . . 

•  0  •  • 

75,000 

Post  office 

0  0  0  0 

38,000 

Telegraphs 

0  0  0  0 

21,000 

Light  house  dues 

0  *  0  0 

21,000 

Interest  on  various  loan  funds. . 

•  0  0  0 

90,000 

Interest  on  Central  Argentine  Railway  shares 

47,000 

Treasury  bills  . . 

0  0  0  0 

500,000 

Total . 

expended  as  follows,  viz. : — 

6  0  •  0 

4,732,000 

3  n  2 
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Interest  on  public  debt. . 

£ 

1,560,000 

Floating  debt  . . 

700,000 

Custom-house  officials  . . 

300,000 

President  and  cabinet  . . 

45,000 

Congress 

100,000 

Army  ..  .. 

1,040,000 

Navy 

60,000 

Indian  subsidies. . 

45,000 

Legations  abroad 

33,000 

Federal  court  . . 

31,000 

Ecclesiastical  grant  . . 

38,000 

Educational 

310,000 

Finance  offices  . . 

80,000 

Railways. . 

45,000 

Immigration  . . 

46,000 

Post  office 

72,000 

Telegraphs 

Q  • 

52,000 

Subsidies  to  provinces  . . 

45,000 

Public  works 

130,000 

Total 

•  • 

•  t 

•  • 

4,732,000 

The  national  debt  in  1874  amounted  to  14,200,000/.,  that  is  to  say, 
10,019,421/.,  the  amount  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  4,186,795/.  that  of  tlie 
home  debt,  or  about  7/.  a  head  of  the  whole  population. 

There  are  ten  banks  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having  branches 
in  the  principal  provinces  of  the  republic,  namely,  the  Provincial,  the 
National,  the  Argentine,  the  Mau&,  the  London  and  River  Plate,  the 
Mercantile,  the  Italian,  the  Mortgage,  the  Belga-German,  and  the 
Carabassa,  all  with  ample  capital,  and  paying  handsome  dividends ; 
there  are  about  17,000  depositors,  of  whom  14,000  are  said  to  be 
European  artizans  and  labourers. 

An  alteration  in  the  tariff  of  import  duties  took  place  on  the  1st  of 
January  last.* 

There  are  export  duties  of  6  per  cent  upon  hides,  wool,  jerked  beef, 
tallow,  feathers,  and  bone-ash,  and  2  per  cent,  upon  sheepskins ;  all 
other  exports  are  free. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  the  port  of  entrance  to  the  whole  republic,  although 
some  foreign  vessels  load  and  unload  at  Rosario ;  but  Buenos  Ayres  is 
the  one  acknowledged  port,  and  it  is  from  this  fact  that  its  people  are 
called  “  Portenos,”  but  as  a  port,  1  am  sure  that  the  most  patriotic 
Porteho  will  excuse  my  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  detestable 
in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  inconvenience  and 
difficulty  of  transit  between  the  shipping  and  the  shore,  its  expense  as 
regards  merchandize,  and  in  rough  weather,  extreme  danger  to  pas¬ 
sengers.  Large  vessels,  such  as  the  transatlantic  steamers,  are  obliged 
to  lie  twelve  miles  from  the  mole,  and  load  and  unload  by  means  of 
lighters.  The  Government  has  made  laudable  efforts  to  remedy  this 
great  defect,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Mr.  Bateman,  the  eminent 
engineer,  proposed  a  plan,  which,  however,  was  not  accepted,  and  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  if  he  failed,  Buenos  Ayres  harbour  is  not  capable  of 
improvement,  and  the  port  will  have  ultimately  to  be  formed  at 
Ensenada,  twenty  miles  distant,  but  to  which  there  is  a  railway. 

The  total  number  of  shipping  arriving  annually  at  Buenos  Ayres 

*  See  Consul  Joel’s  Report,  p.  743. 
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averages  about  2,150,  measuring  868,860  tons,  of  which  705  are 
steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  386,373  tons  ;  of  these  about 
200  are  British,  measuring  180,000  tons. 

There  are  thirteen  regular  lines  of  steamers,  exclusive  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Pacific  Line,  which,  although  they  carry  numerous  pas¬ 
sengers  to  and  from  Buenos  Ayres,  do  not  come  further  up  the  river 
than  Monte  Video  ;  of  these  lines  three  are  English,  possessing  thirty- 
four  ships  of  the  first  class. 


Ageicultuee. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  a  pastoral  rather  than  an  agricultural  country, 
and,  in  speaking  of  Buenos  Ayres,  I  include  the  whole  Argentine 
Republic,  of  which  it  is  immeasurably  the  paramount  State.  The  chief 
agricultural  productions  are  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  but  sufficient  only  is 
raised  for  home  consumption,  whilst  there  exist  in  the  country  80,000,000 
sheep,  15,000,000  horned  cattle,  and  4,000,000  horses.  These  are 
economically  fed  upon  the  natural  inexhaustible  grasses  of  the  Pampas. 
Their  value  is  estimated  at  30,000,0002.  sterling.  About  500,000  mares 
and  cows,  and  12,000,000  sheep  are  annually  killed  and  boiled  down 
for  tallow,  or  turned  into  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat.  These,  with  wool, 
hides,  sheepskins,  horns,  &c.,  are  exported  to  the  value  of  9,000,0002. 


Population  and  Industeies. 

The  population  of  the  republic  is  stated  to  be  2,150,000,  ethno- 
logically  of  many  and  mixed  nationalities ;  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
correct  conjecture  of  what  the  admixture  may  be  in  the  outlying 
provinces,  but  there  is  probably  a  considerable  amalgamation  of 
Spanish  and  Indian  blood.  The  difficulty  is  much  less  in  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  There  the  population,  including  that  of  the  city, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  500,000,  whose  component  parts  may  be  given 
as  follows,  including,  under  their  European  nationality,  the  sons  of 
first  settlers,  who  retain  their  fathers’  language : — Argentines  of 
Spanish  blood,  300,000;  French  and  Basques,  40,000;  Spaniards, 
40,000 ;  British,  50,000 ;  Italians,  60,000 ;  Germans,  10,000 ;  and 
Indians,  5,000;  there  are  also  some  few  negroes,  but  they  are  fast 
disappearing.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  British  and  Germans,  the  inhabitants  almost  entirely  belong  to  the 
Latin  race. 

The  labouring  classes  of  Argentines  employ  themselves  in  the 
Estancias  and  Saladeros,  as  herdsmen  in  the  former,  and  slayers  of 
sheep  and  cattle  in  the  latter,  and  are  the  “  gauchos  ”  of  the  country ; 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Basques,  as  small  shopkeepers,  waiters  in 
hotels  and  cafes,  and  as  domestic  servants,  or  as  artizans  in  different 
trades ;  the  Italians  as  peons  or  porters,  keepers  of  wine  shops,  pedlars, 
and  small  shopkeepers  ;  and  the  British,  and  particularly  the  Irish,  in 
sheep-farming,  or  as  grooms ;  the  Germans  also  apply  themselves  to 
sheep-farming;  in  skilled  labour  the  English  are  the  engineers  and 
mechanicians  of  Buenos  Ayres;  the  French,  watchmakers,  coach 
builders,  modistes,  &c. ;  the  Germans,  tailors.  Amongst  the  upper 
Blasses  there  are  merchants,  bankers,  medical  men,  of  all  nationalities  ; 
in  music  the  Italians  are  in  the  ascendant ;  and  the  army,  navy,  and 
civil  service,  including  the  Congress  and  members  of  the  Government, 
are  all  Argentines. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  rates  of  wages  obtainable  in  Buenos 
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Ayres,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  price  of  living  and  clothing 


• 

Farm  servants  . . 

With  hoard. 
£ 

. .  30  to  50 

Gardeners 

..  40 

100 

Coachmen  . .  . . 

..  40 

60 

Men  cooks 

..  40 

120 

Bakers  . .  . .  . . 

..  40 

70 

Shopmen  ancl  clerks 

..  20 

200 

Apothecaries 

..  80 

150 

Teachers  . . 

..  60 

100 

House  maids 

..  30 

60 

Nurses  and  cooks 

..  40 

80 

Aktizans  by  the  Day. 

Without  board. 

• 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Carpenters 

6 

0  to 

12 

0 

Blacksmiths 

..6 

0 

10 

0 

Stone  masons  . . 

..  7 

0 

10 

0 

Lithographers  . . 

..  7 

0 

20 

0 

Watchmakers  . . 

..8 

0 

11 

0 

Tailors  . . 

..7 

0 

11 

0 

Saddlers . . 

..6 

0 

10 

0 

Bookbinders 

..5 

0 

10 

0 

Painters . . 

..5 

0 

8 

0 

Shoemakers 

..4 

0 

7 

0 

There  is  a  regular,  and  until  the  last  two  years,  an  increasing  flow 
of  immigration  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  arrivals  were  : — 


In  1868 

1869 

1870 


1871  (yellow  fever  epidemic) 


1872 

1873 


» 


it 

a 


29,234 

37,934 

41,058 

21,758 

41,002 

79,712 


but  during  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  General  Mitre’s  unjustifiable 
rebellion,  and  the  increasing  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  the  number 
immigrants  have  greatly  decreased,  and  a  very  considerable  exodus  has- 
taken  place  of  the  most  valuable  class  of  settlers,  those  who  had 
amassed  an  amount  of  capital,  which  enabled  them  to  abandon  the 
country. 

Public  Works. 

The  greatest  public  work  in  the  whole  republic  is  the  drainage  and 
water  supply  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  upon  the  plans  of  Mr.  E. 
Bateman,  the  eminent  English  engineer*  The  contract  provides  for 
15,000,000  of  gallons  of  water  supply,  and  60,000,000  of  drainage  in 
24  hours.  Its  estimated  cost  of  2,000,000Z.  was  raised  in  London  in 
1873 ;  there  have  been  many  vexatious  impediments  to  their  progress,, 
which  I  hear  are  now  removed,  and  that  they  may  probably  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  1877. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  Port  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  but  they  are  for  the  present  abandoned  There  are  no  made 
roads  in  the  republic,  owing  to  the  absence  of  stone,  or  canals  or 
bridges  of  any  importance. 

There  are  twelve  lines  of  railway  open  in  the  Argentine  .Republic, 
measuring  in  the  aggregate  about  1,000  miles.  There  are  seven  others 
in  construction,  and  eleven  projected.  The  stock  is  almost  entirely 
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held  in  England,  under  government  guarantees  of  7  per  cent.  Railways 
are  of  inestimable  value  in  a  new  country,  whether  they  pay  the  share¬ 
holders  or  not,  in  openiug  it  up,  and  encouraging  immigrants  to  settle 
along  their  courses,  but  as  an  investment  they  are  risky.  They 
naturally  pay  good  dividends  upon  their  first  sections,  which  start  from 
the  great  ports  or  markets,  through  a  peopled  and  cultivated  track,  but 
each  extension  diminishes  the  profits,  as  with  the  increase  of  every 
league  there  must  be  a  proportionate  decrease  of  population  and  of 
produce ;  and,  bearing  this  in  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interests  of 
the  government  and  of  the  shareholders  are  not  identical.  The  latter, 
who  may  be  receiving  dividends  of  12  or  15  per  cent,  per  annum, 
should  distrust  extensions,  which  would  almost  inevitably  reduce  them 
to  7  or  8  per  cent.,  then  to  5  or  6,  and  if  continued  too  long,  may 
ultimately  cause  the  working  expenses  to  even  exceed  the  government 
guarantee,  whilst  the  former  would  of  course  favour  extensions  without 
limit,  for  its  liabilities  being  confined  to  7  per  cent,  upon  the  paid-up 
capital,  it  would  rightly  consider  that  sum  well  expended  in  developing 
the  country  and  its  resources. 

There  are  80  miles  of  tramways  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone, 
and  they  also  exist  in  many  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  republic. 
They  are  said  to  be  profitable  investments. 

There  are  also  4,000  miles  of  telegraphs  in  working  order,  and  the 
construction  continues  at  the  rate  of  about  500  miles  a  year. 

Emigeation. 

I  desire,  before  closing  this  report,  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
emigration  to  the  River  Plate. 

The  Argentine  Grovernment,  in  common  with  many  other  South 
American  States,  is  redoubling  its  efforts  to  obtain  European  immigrants, 
but,  although  it  is  (with  Chili)  incomparably  the  most  desirable  field 
upon  that  continent  for  their  selection,  particularly  as  regards  climate, 
yet  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  is  so  great,  and  the  impunity 
with  which  crime  is  perpetrated  so  notorious,  that  it  becomes  the 
positive  duty  of  a  British  agent  to  warn  his  countrymen  from  adopt¬ 
ing  it. 

The  great  body  of  British  emigrants  to  the  republic  are  Irish,  and  a 
more  exemplary,  laborious,  and  altogether  admirable  set  of  colonists  it 
is  impossible  for  any  nation  to  be  favoured  with.  The  republic  owes  its 
sheep-farming  industry  and  wealth  entirely  to  them,  and  yet  they  are 
outraged,  robbed,  and  murdered  by  the  savage  gauchos,  while  scarcely 
any  effort  is  made  to  protect  them,  or  to  punish  their  aggressors. 

The  little  Welsh  colony  of  Chupat,  should  it  ever  prove  successful, 
would  give  no  real  encouragement.  It  has  been  artificially  supported 
by  the  Argentine  Grovernment  for  many  years,  probably  to  induce 
others  to  colonise  Patagonia. 

Why,  with  colonies  of  our  own  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets,  and 
consequently  with  every  variety  of  climate  and  production,  with  the 
United  States,  which  is  only  politically  a  foreign  country,  British 
subjects  can  be  induced  to  migrate  to  foreign  lands,  where  laws, 
customs,  and  languages  are  all  different  from  those  of  their  own 
country,  and  where  the  administration  of  the  laws  is  defective,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  conceive  ;  but,  I  would  remind  them,  that  if,  in  addition  to  the 
pain  of  abandoning  their  native  land,  their  people,  friends,  and  relations, 
the  lawTs  and  ^government  under  which  they  have  grown  up  and  been 
protected,  they  seek  an  unknown  land  where  everything  is  changed, 
where  an  alien  race  look  upon  them  with  distrust,  whose  habits  are 
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foreign  to  theirs,  and  where  they  cannot  even  make  themselves  under¬ 
stood,  I  say  they  weight  themselves  for  the  race  of  life,  and  no  advantage 
which  may  be  offered  them  will  compensate  for  tire  chances  they  have 
lost  in  rejecting  those  fertile  fields  for  emigration  which  have  been 
prepared  for  them  by  their  own  countrymen,  and  where  political 
freedom,  security  of  life  and  property,  justice  and  personal  indepen¬ 
dence  await  them. 

London,  March  27,  1876. 
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Report  hu  Consul  Joel  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Rosario  for  the 

Year  1875. 

In  the  reports  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  consular  district, 
which  I  have  annually  furnished  during  the  past  five  years,  I  have  had 
to  remark  on  an  unbroken,  continuous  augmentation,  not  only  of  its 
trade  and  commerce,  but  also  of  its  productive  power.  Although  the 
year  recently  terminated  forms  no  exception  in  this  respect  to  the 
previous  years,  yet  the  continuous  increase  of  trade  has  been  less 
marked,  and  proportionately  much  less  great  than  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  years.  The  cause  is  easily  explained.  The  trade  of  Eosario  is 
not  wholly  a  local  trade,  as  it  supplies  most  of  the  interior  provinces 
with  a  portion  of  the  imported  merchandize  wdiicli  they  consume,  the 
other,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion,  being  derived  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  financial  crisis  and  severe  commercial  depression  which  for  the 
past  two  years  have  weighed  so  heavily  upon  Buenos  Ayres  (the  com¬ 
mercial  as  well  as  the  political  capital  of  this  country)  has  at  last  made 
itself  felt  in  this  market,  although  this  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  an 
independent  commercial  community.  The  system  of  business  in  this 
country  is  that  of  long  credits,  and  the  merchants  of  the  interior  pro¬ 
vinces  being  indebted  both  to"  the  Buenos  Ayres  houses  and  those 
established  here,  the  exigencies  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  merchants  caused 
them  to  be  more  urgent  in  their  demands  for  the  liquidation  of  their 
accounts  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  merchants  of  the  interior  provinces,  deprived  to  a  certain  extent  of 
Buenos  Ayres  credit  and  capital,  have  been  obliged  to  contract  their 
business,  and  consequently  the  sales  in  this  market,  affected  by  a  wrant 
of  that  confidence  w’hicli  formerly  existed,  have  been  comparatively  less 
than  during  the  previous  year.  For  the  past  two  years  the  number  of 
business  failures  in  Buenos  Ayres  has  been  almost  incredible,  and  if  we 
consider  the  trade,  population,  and  resources  of  that  city,  the  total 
amount  of  these  failures  appears  fabulous ;  yet  during  this  period  there 
have  been  but  two  failures  of  any  importance  in  this  district,  and  I  am 
informed  by  those  interested  in  the  trade,  that  the  merchants  of  the 
interior  provinces,  considering  the  strain  upon  their  resources,  have 
met  their  liabilities  in  this  market  with  praiseworthy  punctuality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  in  the  augmentation  of  trade  as 
compared  with  previous  years,  is  compensated  for  by  the  great  increase 
in  the  products  of  this  district.  The  w?heat  crop  will  exceed  by  at 
least  25  per  cent,  that  of  last  year.  The  harvest  commences  in 
December,  and  it  is  not  possible  at  this  early  date  to  give  the  exact 
quantity  or  value  of  the  yield,  as  part  of  the  crop  is  yet  unthrashed ; 
but  the  following  is  an  approximate  calculation  of  what  it  will  be  : — 

Wheat  Crop  of  1875-76. 

Bushels. 

Department  of  Rosario  ..  ..  ..  750,000 

„  Santa  F6  , .  . .  . .  850,000 

Total  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,600,000 
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calculated  at  liVo  dol.  currency  (about  65.  sterling)  per  bushel,  gives 
3,000,000  dol.  currency,  say  400,000/.  sterling,  as  the  value  of  the 
wheat  crop. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  ten  years  ago  this  district  did  not 
produce  a  tithe  of  the  wheat  necessary  for  its  own  consumption,  its 
progress  in  this  branch  of  agriculture  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as, 
calculating  that  it  now  needs  500,000  bushels,  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  1,100,000  bushels  for  exportation.  This  year  has  been 
exceptionally  good.  The  yield  has  been  from  18  to  30  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  lands  of  course  are  unmanured,  and,  as  an  instance  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  for  wheat  culture,  I  may  mention  a  case  that 
lias  come  under  my  own  observation  in  the  colony  of  Boldan  (of  the 
Central  Argentine  Land  Company),  where  a  colonist  sowed  65  bushels 
on  85  acres,  and  cropped  360  bushels,  which  is  over  40  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  seed  was  white  wheat,  used  here  exclusively  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  maccaroni. 

The  maize  and  potato  crops  have  been  greatly  injured  by  locusts, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  province  totally  destroyed  by  them,  the  loss 
occasioned  by  them  may  be  estimated  at  100,000/. 

An  experiment  in  another  branch  of  agriculture  wTas  made  in 
October  last  in  the  shipment  of  40  bales  of  pressed  hay  (lucerne, 
“  Mendicago  Sativa  ”)  by  the  steamer  “Archimedes”  to  Liverpool. 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  result,  which  as  yet  is  probably  known  only  to 
the  shipper ;  but  as  I  understand  he  is  interested  in  a  cargo  now  being 
shipped,  I  must  suppose  that  it  has  been  favourable.  The  quality  of 
the  lucerne  produced  here  is  good,  and  it  can  be  placed  in  England  at  a 
cost  of  about  5/.  per  ton.  If  it  can  be  there  sold  at  an  advance  of  10s. 
per  ton,  it  would  leave  a  fair  remuneration  both  to  the  producer  and 
shipper,  and  this  department  alone  could  ship  a  hundred  cargoes 
annually,  which  could  be  indefinitely  multiplied  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few-’  years,  as  the  land  once  prepared  and  sown  requires  no  further  pre¬ 
paration  or  sowing  for  from  15  to  20  years,  and  the  yield  is  5  to  6  crops, 
or  cuttings  in  flower,  annually. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  nature,  value, 
and  source  of  the  imports;  but  taking  the  gross  receipts  of  the  custom¬ 
house  at  this  port  for  the  year  as  a  basis,  we  may  estimate  the  value  of 
the  merchandize  upon  which  duties  are  chargeable  to  have  been  about 
2,500,000/.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  value  of  railway  materials,  which 
are  free  of  duty,  and  of  which  large  quantities  for  the  Cordova  and 
Tucuman,  and  Bio  Quarto  and  Villa  Mercedes  lines  have  been  received. 


Eeceipts  for  Duties,  &c.  at  the  Custom-house,  Bosario. 


Year. 

Amount  in 
Currency. 

Amount  in 
Sterling. 

1875 

t  • 

•  • 

Dollars. 

1,883,556 

£ 

384,400 

1874 

•  • 

•  » 

1,589,829 

324,400 

Increase  in  1875  .. 

•  • 

•  * 

293,727 

60,000 
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New  Tariff. 

On  tlie  1st  of  January,  1876,  a  new  tariff  came  into  force  throughout 
this  republic,  by  which  the  import  duties  upon  most  of  the  luxuries  and 
many  of  the  necessities  of  life  hare  been  increased  15  per  cent. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  principal  articles  imported,  with  the  amount 
of  duties  they  are  now  subject  to  : — 

Articles  subject  to  40  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  additional.  Total 

45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Beer  ;  brandy  ;  boots  and  shoes ;  bacon ;  butter ;  biscuits ;  carriages  ; 
cigars  ;  cigarettes ;  cana ;  cards,  playing ;  clothing,  ready  made ;  cheese ; 
furniture,  all  kinds ;  firearms ;  fireworks ;  fruits,  fresh  or  preserved ; 
gin ;  ham ;  harness ;  liqueurs ;  liquors,  spirituous  of  all  kinds ;  maca¬ 
roni ;  meats,  preserved;  porter;  perfumery;  paperhangings,  fine  or 
gilt;  ponchos,  all  kinds;  rum;  sole  leather ;  saddles;  starch;  snuff; 
tobacco;  toilet  soaps;  wine  of  all  kinds  in  bottle;  wine  in  barrel, 
except  ordinary ;  works  of  art. 

Articles  subject  to  30  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  additional.  Total 

35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Candles,  sperm,  wax,  or  composition ;  fruits,  dried ;  fancy  goods ; 
glass  ware ;  haberdashery ;  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets ;  porcelain  ware ; 
tiles  for  roofing  or  flooring ;  wine,  ordinary,  in  barrels ;  wood,  except 
white  pine ;  yerba  mate. 

Articles  subject  to  20  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  additional.  Total 

25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Cotton  manufactured  goods  ;  linen  manufactured  goods ;  silk  manu¬ 
factured  goods ;  woollen  manufactured  goods ;  mixed  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactured  goods,  and  any  mixed  fabrics  of  woollen,  cotton, 
silk,  or  linen  ;  cotton  for  sewing ;  coffee ;  chocolate ;  cocoa ;  crockery 
ware;  drugs;  fish,  salt  or  dried;  glass  for  windows;  hardware;  brass 
and  copper  goods ;  paper,  except  printing ;  provisions,  not  heretofore 
specified;  paints;  oils;  varnish;  soap,  common;  stationery;  spices; 
salt,  refined ;  tea ;  tin  plates,  and  generally  all  articles  not  specified  in 
the  preceding  or  succeeding  lists. 

Articles  subject  to  10  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  additional.  Total 

15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty. 

Canvas;  galvanized  iron  for  roofing ;  gold  j ewellery  ;  lumber,  wfiiite 
pine ;  ploughs ;  steam  engines,  except  marine ;  salt,  unrefined ;  silver 
ware ;  silk  for  embroidery. 

Tree  of  Duty. 

Coals ;  engines  for  steamships ;  emigrants’  furniture  and  tools ; 
machinery  of  all  kinds  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  any  enter¬ 
prise  new  to  the  country,  whether  agricultural,  mineral,  or  scientific, 
permit  from  the  Government  necessary ;  printing  presses ;  paper  for 
printing  purposes;  powder  for  blasting;  quicksilver;  railway  mate¬ 
rials  ;  reaping  machines ;  thrashing  machines ;  wire  for  fencing  or 
telegraphs. 
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Shipping. 

Tbe  following  is  a  statement  of  British  shipping  entered  at  the  port 
of  Rosario  with  cargoes  direct  from  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1875. 
In  addition,  there  entered  with  cargoes  from  Great  Britain  10  vessels 
of  other  nationalities  : — 


Direct  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  Great  Britain  with  Cargoes. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Aggregate 

Tonnage. 

18/5  * «  ••  ••  • •  •• 

67 

29,598 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  British  and  foreign  vessels, 
their  aggregate  tonnage,  and  the  countries  from  wThich  they  brought 
their  cargoes  during  the  year  1875  : — 


Nation. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Aggregate 

Tonnage. 

Brazil  . . 

19 

3,938 

Canada  . . 

8 

1,181 

France  . . 

17 

4,539 

Great  Britain  . . 

86 

36,218 

Germany 

15 

2,650 

Italy . 

5 

1,357 

Paraguay 

92 

14,944 

Spain 

11 

1,722 

United  States  . . 

9 

3,724 

Uruguay. . 

46 

9,094 

Other  ports  of  this  Republic  . . 

1,118 

55,447 

Total 

1,421 

134,814 

In  Ballast. 


Nation. 

Number  of 

Aggregate 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Uruguay  . 

3 

610 

Other  ports  of  this  Republic  . . 

409 

37,794 

Grand  total 

1,833 

173,218 

The  following  statement  shows  the  nationality  and  aggregate  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  vessels  entered  at  .Rosario  during  1875  : — 
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Nation. 

Number  of 

Y  essels. 

Aggregate 

Tonnage. 

Argentine 

1,526 

94,096 

Austrian 

1 

316 

Brazilian 

27 

6,583 

British 

78 

32,616 

French  . . 

13 

3,677 

German  . . 

18 

3,358 

Italian  . . 

58 

6,868 

Netherlands 

5 

890 

Norwegian 

6 

1,744 

Portuguese 

5 

1,075 

Swedish  . . 

7 

1,958 

Spanish  .. 

20 

3,627 

United  States 

20 

10,948 

Uruguayan 

48 

5,472 

Total 

•  •  *3 

•  * 

•  • 

1,832 

173,228 

Destination  of  vessels  which  cleared  from  Eosario  with  cargoes 
during  the  year  1875  : — 


Nation. 

N umber  of 
Yessels. 

Aggregate 

Tonnage. 

Belgium 

7 

1,909 

Brazil  . . 

32 

7,395 

Great  Britain  . . 

35 

18,533 

Italy . 

1 

484 

Paraguay  ..  ..  .. 

90 

14,849 

Spain 

9 

1,705 

United  States  . . 

15 

8,011 

Uruguay 

15 

3,911 

Other  ports  in  this  Pepublic  , . 

845 

14,487 

Total 

1,049 

71,284 

Destination  of  vessels  cleared  from  the  port  of  Eosario  in  ballast  in 
1875 


Countries. 

Number  of 
Yessels. 

Aggregate 

Tonnage. 

Africa 

2 

774 

Brazil 

5 

1,226 

Chile . 

12 

3,943 

Cuba . . 

1 

275 

Java  . . 

1 

558 

Madagascar  . . 

1 

343 

Mauritius 

2 

630 

Peru  . . 

10 

4,289 

United  States  . . 

1 

296 

Uruguay  «, 

28 

6,090 

West  Indies.. 

16 

4,693 

47,944 

Other  ports  of  this  Republic 

640 

Total  •  •  •  •  to 

•  • 

719 

71,061 
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Railways  . 

Bio  Quarto  to  Villa  Mercedes. — This  line  was  opened  to  public 
traffic  in  October  last.  It  is  76  miles  in  length,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  branch  line  from  Villa  Maria  (a  station  on  the  Central  Argentine 
Railway)  to  Rio  Quarto. 

It  is  intended  that  the  line  should  be  farther  extended  to  Mendoza, 
and  until  this  is  accomplished,  it  will  not  be  of  any  very  great  commer¬ 
cial  utility. 

Cordova  to  Tuciman. — This  line  is  being  constructed  at  the  cost  of 
the  national  Government,  and,  though  of  a  narrower  gauge  than  the 
Central  Argentine,  may  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  a  system  of  railways 
to  connect  the  interior  provinces  with  the  port  of  Rosario.  It  is  now 
open  to  public  traffic  as  far  as  San  Pedro,  a  station  258  miles  distant 
from  Cordova,  and  it  is  being  pushed  forward  with  great  energy  by  the 
contractor.  The  entire  length  of  the  line  to  Tucuman  will  be  340 
miles,  and  it  will  be  completed  in  about  six  months.  This  line  must 
become  an  important  one,  as  it  will  place  the  province  of  Tucuman,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  the  interior  provinces,  in  direct  railway  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  port  of  Rosario. 

Central  Argentine  Bailway. — Rosario  to  Cordova,  246  miles.  I 
append  a  tabular  statement  of  the  traffic  of  this  line  (first  opened  to 
the  public  in  May,  1870)  from  the  year  1871  to  1875  inclusive,  and  it 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  progressive  increase  in  the  goods  as  well 
as  the  passenger  traffic.  Its  receipts  in  1871  were  149,391^.,  and  in 
1875  252,294^.,  being  an  increase  of  70  per  cent,  in  five  years. 
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BRAZIL. 

BAHIA. 

Report  bp  Consul  Morgan  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Bahia 

for  the  Year  1875. 

Ageicijltuee. 

In  this  important  national  industry  there  was  no  change  for  the 
better  during  the  year  1875,  but  rather  the  reverse.  With  the 
recognized  fact  that  inexhaustible  resources  are  at  hand  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  country,  it  is  disheartening  to  see  how  little  this  province 
of  itself  strives  to  advance  on  the  great  road  of  civilization,  to  enable 
it  to  obtain  the  required  means  for  its  normal  and  permanent  stability. 

The  province  of  Bahia,  as  pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  has  been 
hitherto  essentially  an  agricultural  one,  which  ought  to  have  stimulated 
its  inhabitants  to  a  more  intelligent  and  beneficial  effort  towards  the 
development  of  its  varied  wealth.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  has 
struggled  writh  difficulties  which  greatly  influenced  to  its  detriment  the 
productions  of  its  soil.  The  constant  irregularity  of  the  seasons,  in 
harmony  it  would  appear  with  the  epidemic  of  the  sugar-cane — the 
disinclination  of  the  great  majority  of  the  planters  to  improve  their 
system  of  labour,  or  rather  to  change  the  hitherto  principal  staple 
article  of  production,  sugar,  for  some  other  less  liable  to  climateric 
variations,  besides  other  causes,  have  greatly  contributed  to  an  immense 
diminution  in  the  value  of  its  sugar  crops. 

A  project  in  “Aid  of  Agriculture”  was  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  the  General  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Empire,  primarily 
with  the  view  to  assist  the  planters  in  the  northern  provinces,  consist¬ 
ing  in  authorizing  the  general  Government  to  guarantee  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  hypothecary  bonds,  to  be  issued  by  a  bank 
or  banks  (on  the  mortgage  of  rural  properties),  and  which  bonds 
should  be  circulated  in  foreign  markets  to  the  extent  of  ten  times  the 
capital  of  the  bank,  say  400,000  contos  of  reis  (about  45,000,000/.)  ; 
and  likewise  to  guarantee  interest  on  the  capital  of  companies  to  be 
organized  as  “  Engenhos  Centraes”  (central  sugar  mill  companies),  for 
the  better  manipulation  of  sugar,  and  to  promote  the  division  of  labour 
on  such  properties. 

While  upon  the  question  of  the  issue  of  hypothecary  bonds  in  aid 
of  the  saccharine  industry  of  Brazil,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this 
province  it  is  calculated  that  no  less  than  200,000  contos  are  sunk  on 
its  sugar  estates,  and  certainly  an  equal  amount  employed  in  Pernam¬ 
buco.  Calculating  in  another  120,000  contos  (about  15,000,000/.)  the 
value  employed  in  the  other  sugar-producing  provinces  of  Brazil,  there 
is  sunk  in  sugar  estates  in  the  empire  the  considerable  sum  of 
40,000,000/.  sterling. 

The  value  of  sugar  exported  during  the  financial  year  1873-74  by 
the  finance  minister’s  report,  was  17,758,557  railreis,  of  rum  472,174 
milreis,  total  18,230,731  milreis. 

During  my  long  residence  in  Brazil,  I  have  observed  that  the 
agricultural  wealth  distributed  amongst  its  provinces,  with  rare  ex- 
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ceptions,  is  derived  from  a  very  narrow  circle  extending  inland  from  the 
sea  coast  some  thirty  or  forty  leagues,  and  that  the  wealth  of  its  vast 
interior  in  minerals  and  important  vegetable  products  is  mostly 
intact,  notably  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  which  has  been  deprived  of 
commerce  from  the  want  of  roads  and  bridges  with  which  to  facilitate 
their  exploration  and  export.  What  has  hitherto  been  done  in  the 
shape  of  railroads  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  vastness  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  large  populations  located  in  the  interior,  where  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  furnishes  food  for  ten  times  its  present  population, 
but  where  crops  rot  on  the  ground  for  the  want  of  means  of  transport. 


Commeece. 

0 

The  commerce  of  this  port  has  likewise  not  improved,  although  the 
value  of  imports  despatched  for  consumption  was  somewhat  larger 
than  the  previous  year,  but  upon  the  whole  the  result  of  last  year’s 
operations  was  not  considered  satisfactory..  The  want  of  the  circulating 
medium  consequent  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  funds  paid* into  the  fiscal 
departments  for  transmission  to  the  treasury  at  B-io  de  Janeiro  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  caused  serious  embarrassments  to  trade,  which 
considerably  enhanced  the  rate  of  discount,  while  the  diminished  crop 
of  the  principal  staple,  sugar,  not  a  little  tended  to  curtail  trans¬ 
actions. 

The  new  year  commences  under  worse  auspices,  with  the  ascertained 
fact  of  the  failure  of  the  sugar  crop  of  1876,  which  will  have  a  marked 
effect  on  its  imports  and  on  commercial  transactions  in  general. 

By  Imperial  Decree,  No.  6053,  the  following  alterations  were 
ordered  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  in  the  several 
custom-houses  of  the  empire. 

1.  The  anchorage  dues  on  foreign  merchant  ships  arriving  in  the 
ports  of  the  empire  are  abolished,  and  are  replaced  by  the  following 
tax  on  foreign  vessels,  to  be  called  lighthouse  dues,  viz  : — 


On  vessels  of  200  tons  . . 

„  200  to  400  tons  . . 

„  400  to  700  tons  . . 

On  those  of  more  than  700  tons 


Reis. 

..  20$000 
..  30  000 

..  40  000 

..  50  000 


2.  Steam  packets  belonging  to  the  regular  lines  coming  from 
Europe  or  America,  of  the  north,  the  Pacific  or  River  Plate,  will  pay 
the  lighthouse  dues  in  the  two  first  Brazilian  ports  they  may  touch  at, 
for  which  payment  they  are  to  demand  a  certificate  to  avoid  further 
payment  in  the  other  ports. 

Vessels  which  shall  have  paid  the  lighthouse  dues  six  times  during 
the  first  financial  six  months  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  further 
dues  during  the  second  financial  six  months. 

3.  Eor  the  payment  of  such  dues  the  registered  tonnage  of  the 
vessel  will  be  accepted,  and  should  such  vessels  not  be  registered  by  the 
ton,  but  by  some  other  system,  then  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  will  be 
calculated  in  tons  at  the  rate  or  2*83  cubic  metres. 

4.  The  customs  warehouse  tax  (on  the  goods  imported  mentioned 
in  the  annexed  table)  will  be  double  the  one  established  by  previous 
law. 

5.  The  import  duty  of  40  per  cent,  additional  established  by  the 
anterior  disposition  of  the  Decree  No.  5580,  of  31st  March,  1874,  is 
raised  to  45  per  cent. 

[542]  3  e 
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Table  of  Goods  subject  to  Double  Warehouse  Tax. 

Alabaster ;  alcohol,  spirits  of  all  qualities,  cognac,  whisky,  brandy, 
gin,  put  up  in  wooden  vessels  ;  alpist,  bird  seed ;  angola  maize  ;  anchors 
and  grapnels ;  armament ;  alimentary  preserves ;  animal  hair  ;  alimen¬ 
tary  provisions. 

Balls,  torpedoes,  and  other  explosive  substances  of  war ;  barilla  or 
sub-carbonate  of  potash ;  bitumen ;  bran ;  bellows  for  blacksmiths,  &c. ; 
bottles,  ordinary,  packed  in  baskets  or  crates ;  brass,  in  whatever 
manner  prepared  ;  butter;  blacking,  shoemakers’. 

Cylinders ;  capsules  or  other  objects  belonging  to  machinery ;  coal 
tar,  or  of  wood ;  cotton,  in  bales,  &c. ;  chain  cables  and  kedges ; 
canvass  ;  codfish  and  other  dried  fish  ;  cord,  or  ropes  of  all  kinds ; 
carriages  and  other  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  mer¬ 
chandize  ;  coal  and  turf;  cider  and  other  fermented  liquors;  cement; 
copper,  rough,  or  sheet,  or  manufactured ;  chalk ;  chemical  products ; 
cane,  Indian ;  crockery  of  all  kinds  ;  commercial  potash ;  common  soap ; 
corks,  rough  or  prepared ;  common  salt. 

Dutch  tiles,  vases,  figures,  and  other  objects  moulded ;  drugs,  of 
wine  or  oil. 

Plour  of  all  kinds ;  fresh  fruit,  dried  or  prepared ;  felt ;  fat,  of 
whatsoever  quality. 

Glue  of  all  kinds  ;  glass,  plumbers’ ;  guano. 

Hay,  straw,  and  other  kinds  of  forage  ;  horns,  bones,  and  hoofs ; 
hides  and  skins,  rough  or  prepared ;  hemp,  in  bales  or  rough. 

Iron  in  bars,  plate,  and  in  whatever  shape  prepared. 

Lead  in  bars,  leaf,  or  shot ;  lard  ;  liqueurs  and  sweetmeats. 

Marble,  rough  or  polished  ;  maize,  rice,  and  other  cereals  ;  moulding 
sand ;  meats  and  other  animal  productions,  dried,  in  brine,  or  smoked  ; 
medical  drugs,  and  in  general  all  chemical  products  ;  mats  of  all  kinds  ; 
milk,  prepared  or  condensed ;  machinery  and  instruments  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  for  factories,  ships,  or  railroads ;  olive  fruit ;  onions  and  garlick ; 
oil  of  all  species ;  ochres  of  all  kinds ;  oars  and  hooks. 

Potatoes ;  paper  of  all  qualities ;  paving  stones,  or  for  masonry  of 
granite,  or  other  kinds,  rough  or  worked ;  pipes  or  tuns,  barrels,  casks, 
or  other  articles  made  of  staves;  paints,  in  powder  or  prepared,  for 
writing,  printing,  and  lithography. 

Hope  of  all  qualities ;  resin,  of  pine,  pitch,  or  tar  prepared  ;  rags. 

Steel,  in  rods,  bars,  or  rough,  or  manufactured ;  staves  ;  sugar, 
white  or  manufactured,  crystallized  or  refined ;  straw,  matweed,  coir, 
mallow,  piassava,  and  other  filamentary  matters,  either  rough  or 
worked ;  slates. 

Torches  ;  tin,  in  bars,  rod,  or  rough ;  timber  of  all  kinds,  rough  or 
worked  ;  tobacco,  in  leaf,  cigars,  or  in  any  other  manner  prepared. 

Vinegar ;  varnish  in  whatever  manner  manufactured  ;  vegetables  of 
all  kinds. 

Wax,  rough  or  in  platters;  wicker-works;  waxcloth,  tarred  for 
covering  or  awnings  of  ships  or  machinery,  made  up  in  bales ;  wine  and 
all  alcoholics. 

Zinc,  rough,  in  bars,  or  manufactured. 

The  official  value  of  goods  imported  and  despatched  for  consump¬ 
tion  during  the  financial  year  of  1874-75,  was  as  follows; — 


From  whence  Imported. 
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The  official  value  of  exports  of  the  products  of  the  province  to 
foreign  countries  during  the  year  1875,  was  as  follows  : — 


Great  Britain 

Keis. 

7,540,440$196 

Germany  . . 

4,879,393  313 

France 

1,160,263  546 

Portugal  . . 

502,855  949 

Coast  of  Africa  . . 

302,457  442 

United  States 

794,657  998 

Italy 

201,870  281 

Belgium  . . 

125,675  815 

Argentine  Confederation 

71,285  704 

Uruguay  . . 

60,339  804 

Spain 

47,010  218 

Sweden  and  Norway 

56,458  412 

Chile  .»  ..  .. 

421  300 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

15,743,129  978 

£  s.  d. 

At  the  average  exchange  of  2s.  Zd.  . .  . .  1,771,102  2  5 

Against  exports  in  1874  ..  ..  1,384,349  2  0 

Exports  in  1875  for  Great  Britain  ..  ..  844,232  17  1 


Statement  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Bahia  during  the  Tears  1847  to  1875. 
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The  revenue  of  the  custom-house  of  Bahia  was  in  1875, 
8,133,054$021  reis,  or  914,9682. 16s.,  as  against  in  1874,  744,7182. 8s.  Qd. 


Exchange  on  London. 

Bank  rate  opened  in  the  month  of  January  at  2s.  2 \d.  to  2s.  2f d. 
per  milreis,  and  maintained  with  little  variation  those  figures  until  the 
month  of  August,  when  the  great  scarcity  of  money  was  felt ;  it  then 
rose  to  2s.  3c2.  to  2s.  3f d.,  continuing  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
at  more  or  less  the  same  figures,  hut  closing  in  December  at  2s.  3 d. 
par.  Private  paper  ruled  somewhat  over  bank  rates  from  \d.  to  § d. 

Upon  Paris  and  Hamburgh  little  was  done,  and  the  amount  of  bills 
drawn  on  London  during  the  year  averaged  about  2,800,0002. 


Ereights  ruled  during  the  past  year  as  follows : — 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May. . 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Small  Craft  for  Channel. 

Steamers  direct  to 
England. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

10 

0  to  2 

15 

0  and  5  per  cent. 

•  • 

Large  2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

10 

0  and  10  per  cent. 

2 

5 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

o 

Large  2 

2 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

o 

2 

0 

0 

•  • 

>> 

2 

0 

o 

1 

15 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

15 

0 

•  • 

c  • 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

•  • 

1 

7 

6 

1 

10 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

10 

0 

•  • 

2 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

•  • 

2 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

•  • 

2 

5 

0 

British  Navigation. 

The  number  of  British  vessels  that  entered  and  departed  from 
Bahia  in  1875  is  as  follows  : — 


Direct  Trade  from  Great  Britain  and  Colonies. 

Sailing  Ships. 


Entered. 

Departed. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

With  cargoes 

107 

45,115 

1,405 

64 

21,400 

}  936 

In  ballast 

•  • 

•  • 

•  t 

13 

5,916 
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Indirect  and  Carrying  Trade. 
Sailing  Ships. 


Entered. 

Departed. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Tonnage^ 

Crews. 

With  cargoes 

37 

9,5771 

822 

26 

8,1191 

1,258 

In  ballast 

36 

11,497/ 

80 

34,595  / 

Steam  Ships. 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Entered 

•  • 

•  «  •  • 

148 

254,209 

9,321 

Departed 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

148 

254,209 

9,323 

All  these  steamers  (with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  Boyal  Mail) 
bring  cargo  and  carry  away  produce. 

The  Census. 

The  census  of  the  population  of  this  province  (commenced  in 
August  of  1873)  is  not  yet  completed,  as  several  parishes  in  the 
interior  have  not  sent  in  the  result  of  their  labours.  Prom  the  verifi¬ 
cation  so  far  made  by  the  Directory- General  of  Statistics,  it  is  shown 
that  up  to  the  6th  November  last  the  population  of  Bahia  was 
1,369,292  of  all  classes  and  ages,  including  288,850  slaves  matriculated 
in  accordance  with  the  law. 

I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that  the  above  number  is  below 
the  reality,  inasmuch  as  great  repugnance  has  been  shown  even  by 
persons  in  this  city  to  give  in  their  lists,  and  this  repugnance  is  greater 
in  the  interior  where  civilization  is  yet  very  primitive,  and  where 
people  conjure  all  kinds  of  evil  to  themselves  by  giving  the  number 
and  ages  of  their  families.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  1831,  when  the  general  census  of  the  population  of  the  empire 
was  ordered  to  be  taken,  very  serious  disturbances  took  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  northern  provinces,  when,  to  appease  those  populations,  that 
census  was,  by  order  of  Government,  suspended.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  exact  number  of  the  population  of  this  empire  will 
not  be  ascertained  until  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  become  more 
educated  and  civilized. 


Bahia,  January  24,  1876. 
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Report  hy  Consul  Morgan  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Province  of 

Sergipefor  the  year  1875. 


Aracaju,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Sergipe  del  Bey,  is  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Cotinguiba,  about  four  to  five  miles  from  the 
bar,  containing  a  population  of  about  5,000  souls. 

The  anchorage  is  very  good,  and  ships  moor  close  to  the  shore, 
where  good  water  can  be  had  as  well  as  fresh  beef  and  vegetables  every 
day. 

A  tug  boat  is  stationed  at  the  bar  where  pilots  can  be  had  by  hoist¬ 
ing  the  customary  signal.  The  charge  for  towage  is  1$000  reis  per 
Brazilian  ton,  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  tow  ropes  ; 
the  usual  charge  for  the  licensed  pilots  to  go  outside  is  250  reis  per 
ton. 

Lighterage  or  wharfage  costs  1$000  reis  per  bag  sugar,  and  320  reis 
per  bale  of  cotton ;  other  expenses  besides  the  usual  Government  fees 
are  small. 

Vessels  should  not  draw  over  12  feet  when  loaded.  Weekly  com¬ 
munications  by  steam  is  kept  up  with  Bahia,  and  fortnightly  with 
Pernambuco. 

Maroim  is  the  chief  seat  of  trade  and  where  the  principal  merchants 
and  consuls  reside,  and  is  about  15  miles  from  Aracaju,  on  the  same 
river,  with  which  capital  daily  communication  is  maintained  by  steam 
and  by  sailing  boats.  The  other  towns  of  importance  in  the  province 
are  Estau^a,  Larangeiras,  Propria,  and  Capella. 


Total  Amount  of  Produce  received  at  Aracaju,  from  the  1st  July,  1874, 

to  30th  June,  1875. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


White  sugar 


Brown  sugar 

Cotton  . . 
Dry  hides 
Salt  hides 


Cases 

7,684 

Boxes  . . 

5 

Barrels  .. 

614 

Bags 

81,345 

Cases 

7,128 

Box 

1 

Barrels  .. 

185 

Bags 

118,991 

Bales 

20,436 

Number. . 

567 

)>  •  • 

4,870 

Calculating  the  cases  at  750  kilos,  each,  and  the  bags  at  75  kilos, 
each,  it  gives  a  grand  total  of  25,000  tons  of  sugar  received  from  the 
sugar  mills,  and  an  average  value  of  20 1.  per  ton,  amounts  to  the  large 
sum  of  500.000Z.  sterling.  Calculating  the  bales  of  cotton  at  150  lbs. 
weight  each  bale,  it  gives  a  total  of  3,064,400  lbs.,  which  at  an  average  of 
6d.  per  lb.,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  76,610 1.  sterling.  Hides  are  of  little 
value  and  generally  are  shipped  to  Bahia  to  be  cured.  In  making  up 
the  above  valuations,  export  duties  and  freight  are  duly  taken  into 
consideration. 
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Expoet  of  Produce  to  Foreign  Countries  in  1875 


Nationality  of  Yessels. 

Number. 

German 

6 

Portuguese  . . 

10 

Danish 

15 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  ., 

31  , 

American  . . 

5 

British 

21 

Brazilian  . . 

1 

Greek 

1 

Prench 

3 

Dutch 

1 

Total 

94 

Products. 

Cases  . . 
Bags  . . 
Cases  . . 
Bags 

Bales  . . 
Number 
Pipes  . . 
Alqs.  . . 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

White  sugar 

Brown  sugar 

Cotton 

Dry  hides  . . 

Rum 

Salt 

6,122 

41,222 

6,086 

99,794 

17,720 

700 

250 

600 

Kilos. 

j»  20,329,083 

1,232,739 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Of  94  foreign  vessels  above  68  were  destined  to  British  ports,  and  to 
the  Channel  for  orders. 

The  province  of  Sergipe  has  no  direct  import  trade,  and  is  supplied 
from  Bahia  and  Pernambuco. 


Bahia,  February  16,  1876, 
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Beport  by  Acting  Consul  Austin  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 

Bio  de  Janeiro  for  the  Year  1875. 


Exports. 


According  to  the  official  return  of  exports  of  the  empire,  contained 
in  this  report,  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  production  of  sugar  and 
cotton,  the  principal  exports  of  the  northern  provinces,  has  taken  place 
of  late  years. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  this  retrogressive  movement  is  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  great  check  sustained  by  this  branch  of  agriculture  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  slave  labour  in  those  provinces, 
to  the  oppressive  scale  of  taxation  on  these  productions  as  well  as  to 
the  obstacles  in  the  tenure  of  land,  all  which  hindrances  have  been  duly 
noted  in  previous  reports. 

There  are  other  circumstances,  however,  intimately  connected  with 
the  development  of  this  branch  of  industry,  which  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  entertained  by  well-meaning  Brazilians  who  have  a  real 
solicitude  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country. 

I  refer  to  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  and  reliable  system  of  inter¬ 
communication  over  the  vast  empire. 

No  country  in  the  world  depends  more  for  its  prosperity  on  this 
indispensable  medium  than  Brazil,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  no  country 
possesses  it  to  a  lesser  extent. 

Even  Paraguay,  in  proportion  to  her  geographical  area,  has  a  larger 
railway  mileage  than  Brazil,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  return. 


The  United  States  has 

Canada 

Chili 

Costa  Eica . . 

Honduras 

Argentine  Confederation 
Uruguay  . . 

Peru 

Paraguay  . . 

Mexico 

Brazil 


1  mile  to  every  56  square  miles. 


1 

33 

148 

1 

33 

298 

1 

3) 

317 

1 

33 

638 

1 

3) 

955 

1 

33 

1,290 

1 

33 

]  ,340 

1 

33 

2,334 

1 

33 

3,435 

1 

33 

7,573 

33 

33 


33 


33 

33 


J) 


A  further  explanation  of  the  declining  power  of  production  in  these 
staples  lies  in  the  want  of  application  of  the  improvements  introduced 
by  science.  The  system  of  cane  planting  and  sugar  manufacturing  is 
limited  to  the  primitive  routine  and  machinery  of  a  bygone  age,  while 
other  countries  have  long  since  passed  to  the  adoption  of  modern 
scientific  systems,  and  the  most  improved  implements  and  machinery. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  has  not  Brazil  in  these  matters  kept  pace  with 
her  rival  neighbours  ?  Eor  various  reasons ;  whatever  may  be  the 
inherent  qualities  of  the  Brazilian  race,  invention  and  adaptation  are 
not  its  conspicuous  characteristics.  The  Brazilian  mind,  at  least  that 
of  the  agricultural  class,  is  too  much  devoted  to  the  ordinary  business 
of  life  to  grasp  at  that  which  is  alike  recondite  and  profound. 

Eew  have  travelled  where  they  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  practically  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  modern  science, 
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and  it  is  questionable  whether  from  reading  or  even  seeing  them  at 
work,  they  would  consider  a  merely  theoretical  knowledge  enough  to 
justify  tlieir  adoption,  while  on  the  other  hand  want  of  means  or  the 
risks  attending  experiment  would  probably  deter  them  from  striking 
into  new  tracks. 

The  only  encouragement  afforded  by  tlie  Government  lias  been  on 
a  negative  principle,  namely,  the  remission  of  duties  of  importation  on 
agricultural  machinery.  . 

The  promotion  of  railways  on  an  economical  system,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  central  professional  schools  on  a  liberal  scale,  together  with  the 
foundation  of  rural  banks  to  supply  the  capital  required  to  provide  the 
most  approved  system  of  husbandry,  would  do  wonders  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  advancement  of  this  commerce. 

On  the  coast  of  Brazil  cotton  has  never  flourished,  and  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  interior,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  dependent  on  slave  labour.  Its  tendency  to  decline  is  therefore 
attributable  chiefly  to  the  defective  system  of  culture  and  preparation 
for  market,  adding  to  the  overwhelming  difficulties  and  cost  ot  transit 
from  remote  districts  where  the  climate  is  most  suitable  to  its 
cultivation. 

This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  statements  of  Brazilian  consular 
agents  at  foreign  ports,  who,  in  reply  to  a  circular  issued  by  His 
Excellency  the  Viscount  Bio  Branco,  report  that  the  principal  reason 
why  Brazilian  produce  does  not  fetch  the  prices  that  that  of  other 
countries  does  in  foreign  markets,  is  simply  the  imperfection  of  the 
staple,  and  frequently  also,  its  bad  and  careless  preparation  which  is 
mistaken  for  falsification. 

The  same  explanations  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  to  a  still 
greater  degree.  The  advanced  position  of  other  countries  in  this  branch 
through  the  improvements  introduced  by  science  in  every  detail  of  the 
industry,  leaves  no  chance  of  successful  competition  to  Brazil  in.  foreign 
markets,  and  she  must  either  seek  out  and  adopt  the  same  means  of 
developing  her  inexhaustible  resources,  or  ultimately  retire  altogether 
from  the  field. 

Though  a  relaxation  of  her  fiscal  system  would  doubtless  for  the 
moment  mitigate  the  difficulties  of  those  engaged  in  this  culture,  yet, 
without  recourse  to  the  more  telling  expedients  recommended  she  will 
never  attain,  amongst  the  sugar  producing  centres  of  the  world,  the 
place  which  she  otherwise  might. 

Palliative  measures  of  that  order  are  doubtless  advisable  and  would 
contribute  greatly  to  its  recovery,  but  it  is  a  capital  error  to  suppose 
that  they  are  sufficient  alone  to  ultimately  counterbalance  the  radical 
defects  of  the  antique,  rude,  and  primitive  system. 

Science  and  capital  must  be  employed  also  under  skilful  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  lost  time  retrieved  at  any  sacrifice  to  the  nation. 

The  views  I  express  are  the  result  of  personal  experience  and 
observation  over  a  series  of  years  in  this  and  other  sugar  producing 
countries. 

They  may  be  less  flattering  than  true,  but  to  expose  defects  in  so 
important  a  cause,  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  rectified,  is  to  render  a 
greater  service  than  to  conceal  and  gloss  them  over.  They  are  not  made 
in  an  unfriendly  spirit,  and  I  encourage  those  to  help  me  from  whom 
I  may  differ  and  look  to  the  future  for  the  justification  of  the  truth. 

The  prolongation  of  the  Bahia  and  Pernambuco  Bailways  and  the 
concession  of  an  imperial  guarantee  (Pranqa)  to  others  in  each  of  the 
provinces,  are  all  salutary  measures,  and  will  render  great  service  to 
agriculture  in  this  country  directly  by  bridging  over  the  enormous 
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distances  over  which  produce  must  travel ;  and  indirectly  by  introducing 
a  large  amount  of  foreign  capital. 

But  professional  instruction  in  every  branch  and  detail  of  the  art  of 
husbandry  is  of  correlative  and  parainouut  importance. 

Had  the  large  amount  of  capital  that  has  been  fruitlessly  expended 
on  repeated  attempts  at  European  colonization  and  immigration  been 
devoted  to  the  professional  instruction  in  agricultural  knowledge  in  its 
various  branches,  how  different  would  have  been  the  result. 

It  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  study  by  Brazilian  statesmen,  whether 
in  this  vast  empire  itself,  without  recourse  to  foreign  markets,  there  is 
not  an  ample  supply  of  available  material  for  the  organization  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  free  labour  for  the  development  of  the 
enormous  resources  of  their  country.  Whether  there  are  not  hosts  of 
unemployed  persons  in  all  the  provinces  of  Brazil  who  would  become 
thrifty  and  industrious  labourers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  if  on  the 
one  hand  the  obstacles  in  the  tenure  of  land  and  others  pointed  out 
were  removed  by  the  passing  of  proper  legislative  measures,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  rendering  of  those  facilities  which  have  been  provided  by 
other  countries  with  such  beneficial  results. 

Under  the  present  state  of  things,  instead  of  powerful  incentives  to 
exertion  and  industry,  there  exist  everywhere  overwhelming  difficulties 
and  discouragement. 

The  introduction  of  railways  and  the  reduction  or  even  total 
abolition  of  export  duty  alone,*  without  reformation  of  the  old  defects 
and  imperfections  of  the  system,  will  not  suffice  to  achieve  the  revolution 
that  must  take  place  in  this  respect,  and  until  radical  measures  are 
resorted  to,  the  tendency  of  agriculture  will  be  to  decline,  until  it 
becomes  extinct,  the  revenue  dying  out  simultaneously,  and  railways 
and  other  enterprises,  in  the  absence  of  traffic  to  feed  them,  proving 
disastrous  speculations. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  a  project  presented  to  thd  legislative 
chambers  by  Senhor  Antonio  Justiniano  and  others  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Circulation  Bank  with  a  nominal  capital  of  20,000,000k 
sterling,  capable  of  being  raised  practically  to  82,507,639k  sterling, 
having  for  its  object  the  reorganization  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
generally  on  a  sounder  basis,  and  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  to-day, 
contains  the  following  paragraph : — 

“  It  is  indispensable,  most  august  and  worthy  sirs,  because  it  is 
useful  and  just,  to  extricate  these  city  proprietors,  the  original  owners 
of  real  property,  from  the  precarious  position  in  which  the  want  of  an 
economic  financial  organization  has  continued  to  hold  them,  and  which 
is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  commercial  perturbations  we  have  undergone 
and  are  undergoing,  and  which  will  continue  to  harrass  us  in  the  future, 
seeing  that  up  to  this  day  only  the  simplest  repairs  instead  of  complete 
re-construction  has  been  the  course  adopted.” 

According  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  the  attention  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  is  at  present  directed  to  this  momentous 
question  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  emancipation 
of  agriculture  from  its  actual  deplorable  condition,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  remedy  will  be  prescribed. 

The  present  crop  of  coffee  being  unusually  plentiful,  the  ensuing  one 
will  naturally  fall  short  of  the  average,  as  it  is  an  acknowledged  maxim, 
illustrated  by  experience,  that  excessive  yields  do  not  follow  in  succession, 
the  bearing  power  of  the  plant  becoming  feeble  after  an  extraordinary 
return,  and  in  this  branch  also,  recourse  to  artificial  and  scientific  means 

*  Now  11  per  cent,  on  the  principal  articles  of  export. 
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to  counteract  and  compensate  these  natural  consequences  and  failings 
is  sadly  neglected. 

In  the  same  report  the  minister  of  finance  states  his  opinion  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension  of  a  falling  off  in  the  proximate 
crops  of  this  staple,  coffee  ;  on  what  data  his  Excellency  bases  this 
opinion  is  not  given ;  it  is  clearly,  however,  an  admission  that  this 
branch  of  agriculture,  so  appropriately  described  as  the  “  sheet  anchor 
of  Brazilian  commerce  and  finance,”  is,  at  least,  stationary ; 'and  as 
between  the  stages  of  retrogression  and  stagnation  there  is  but  one 
step,  the  situation  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  promising  one. 

According  to  the  statistics  contained  in  this  report,  obtained  from 
official  sources,  the  coffee  crop  of  1873  was  alarmingly  inferior  to  that 
of  1872,  and  although  the  diminution  is  not  so  marked  in  1874,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months,  yet  the  production  of  last 
year  had  not  reassumed  its  former  dimensions. 

That  a  crisis  is  imminent  or  has  already  arrived  to  this  source  of 
commercial  wealth,  in  spite  of  the  support  it  has  derived  from  slave 
labour  at  the  expense  of  the  northern  provinces  for  so  long  a  period,  is 
a  fact  patent  to  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  and  impartial  observer. 

To  estimate  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  production  from  the 
fluctuations  in  crops  over  a  brief  and  limited  period,  is  not  a  fair  test  of 
whether  its  cultivation  is  conducted  on  a  progressive  scale  ;  fluctuations 
originating,  after  all,  from  causes  beyond  human  control,  such  as  climatic 
and  atmospheric  phenomena  and  variations,  or  an  epidemic  such  as  the 
“hermelein  vastatrix,”  or  coffee  leaf  disease,  just  noticed  in  Ceylon,  and 
which  in  Brazil  devastated  whole  plantations  during  the  years  of  1860 
to  1864. 

A  more  unequivocal  criterion  of  advancement  would  be  furnished  by 
the  increasing  extent  of  land  annually  brought  under  cultivation,  the 
yearly  increasing  number  of  hands  employed,  and  planters  embarking 
capital  in  the  undertaking,  and  the  annual  augmentation  of  young 
plants  coming  forward  to  substitute  and  make  good  the  deficiencies  of 
exhausted  and  diseased  plants  of  earlier  growth.  When  estimating  the 
probable  prospects  of  coffee  in  the  immediate  future,  these  adverse 
contingent  influences  do  not  seem  to  have  been  present  in  the  mind  of 
the  minister  of  finance. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  false  security  before  unmistakable  danger  so 
noticeable  in  the  people  of  this  country  with  regard  to  the  vital  interests 
of  the  state  that  has  brought  its  agriculture,  the  corner  stone  of  the 
national  greatness  and  prosperity,  to  the  low  ebb  at  which  it  at 
present  flows. 

Had  Brazil,  blessed  now  for  a  period  extending  over  half  a  century 
with  almost  uninterrupted  peace  abroad  and  at  home,  followed  boldly 
and  resolutely  in  the  wake  of  other  races  and  developed  those  amazing 
resources  of  which  they  are  ever  prone  to  boast,  and  for  the  performance 
of  which  they  cannot  allege  the  want  of  anything  but  determination, 
what  a  picture  would  be  afforded  of  commercial  prosperity  by  the  vast 
empire  and  its  then  happy  inhabitants. 

It  is  time  surely  to  awake  to  the  errors  of  the  past,  to  retrieve  lost 
time  and  neglected  opportunities,  and  take  energetic  steps  to  secure 
the  future. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  there  are  districts  where  wheat 
and  barley  give  a  return  of  from  30  to  60  to  1,  lands  where,  from  the 
square  of  4000  bracas,  may  be  derived  any  of  the  following  results. 
Erom  1,800  to  2,000  lbs.  of  cotton  or  826  to  918  kilos.;  1,500  lbs.  or 
6S0  kilos,  coffee ;  3,636  litres  manioc  ;  1,818  litres  Indian  corn. 

Their  topographical  disposition,  the  varied  climates,  and  abundant 
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supply  of  water,  render  the  lands  suitable  for  tbe  cultivation  of  nearly 
all  the  products  of  the  globe.  Thus,  while  some  flourish  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  north,  others  thrive  equally  well  in  the  more  temperate 
or  cooler  provinces  of  the  south.  The  advantages  for  the  production  of 
coffee  are  notorious. 

A  hectare  (2,066  square  bracas)  will  contain  918  coffee  trees,  which 
in  inferior  soil  will  yield  674  kilos.,  in  second  rate  or  average  soil  1,384 
kilos.,  and  in  the  richer  2,022  kilos. 

An  active  labourer  can  take  care  of  2  hectares  or  4,132  square  bra9as 
coffee ;  the  annual  return  from  which  is  estimated,  in  the  first  case,  at 
404  milreis  (about  45?.),  in  the  second,  at  830  milreis  (90/.),  and  in  the 
last,  1,213  milreis  (120/.),  basiug  the  value  at  the  low  rate  of  300  reis  per 

On  an  average  coffee  estate,  the  production  of  each  labourer,  inde¬ 
kilo.  pendently  of  age  or  sex,  is  said  to  be  on  an  average  65/. 

The  whole  belt  of  soil  from  the  Amazon  to  Sao  Paulo  is  suitable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  although  it  is  more  fully  developed  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  Pernambuco,  Alagoas,  Sergipe,  Bahia,  and 
Bio  de  Janeiro. 

About  17  varieties  of  this  plant  have  been  acclimatized  and  culti¬ 
vated  in  Brazil,  and  considerable  quantities  of  plants  are  annually 
distributed  to  planters  by  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Agriculture  here. 

Its  cultivation  is  remunerative,  especially  the  species  called  Salangore, 
which  yields  11  to  14  per  cent,  of  juice.  In  new  lands  a  single  hectare 
yields  100,000  kilos,  during  fifteen  months.  An  active,  intelligent 
labourer  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  two  hectares,  which  would  produce 
1,000  kilos,  of  sugar,  worth  150/.  The  cost  of  production  in  Bio, 
where  wages  are  high,  is  about  14/.  per  hectare,  leaving  a  net  profit  on 
two  hectares  of  60/.  But  the  profit  is  greater  when  the  condition  of 
the  land  admits  of  the  use  of  the  plough  and  other  improvements.  In 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  great  advantage  has  attended  the  use  of 
steam  as  the  boiling  medium  of  liquids  at  a  low  temperature,  and  that 
of  turbines  for  the  forced  clearing  of  the  crystallized  material. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  affords  profitable  employment  to  agricul¬ 
turists  of  limited  means,  from  the  fact  of  the  requisite  machinery 
involving  less  outlay  of  capital.  A  hectare,  2,066  square  brapas, 
affords  space  for  4,545  trees,  which,  according  to  condition  of  soil,  will 
produce,  more  or  less,  2,066  kilos,  or  4,704  lbs.  A  single  person  can 
easily  take  care  of  three  hectares,  sown  with  cereals  as  well  as  cotton, 
producing  annually  83/.  even  at  as  low  a  valuation  as  125  reis  per  kilo. 

The  vine  has  been  cultivated  successfully  of  late  in  the  provinces  of 
Sao  Paulo,  Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  also  in  certain  portions  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes.  Last  year  about  800  pipes,  or  320,000 
litres  of  wine,  were  produced  of  an  average  value  of  17/.  each  pipe.  In 
many  places  1,000  vines  would  yield  10  pipes,  or  4,000  litres.  The 
American  vine  commands  a  preference. 

Of  the  mandioca  (manhiot  utilissima)  thirty  varieties  are  grown  in 
the  country,  it  flourishes  in  all  intertropical  and  temperate  regions, 
but  more  luxuriantly  in  loose,  dry,  and  especially  sandy  soils.  Of  all 
productions  it  is  the  one  that  gives  the  best  return  and  least  trouble, 
and  the  flour  (farinha)  made  from  its  root  furnishes  the  universal  staple, 
as  food,  to  the  inhabitants.  An  intelligent  planter  of  Campos  in  this 
province  states  that  the  square  of  220  metres  of  land  will  grow  40,000 
mandioca  plants,  which,  even  in  inferior  soil,  according  to  his  expe¬ 
rience,  confirmed  by  that  of  others,  produce  regularly  80,000  lbs.,  or 
36,720  kilos.,  which  at  the  lowest  valuation,  60  reis  a  lb.,  affords  a 
revenue  of  520/.,  a  result  superior  to  that  derived  from  coffee,  sugar 
cane,  cotton,  and  nearly  all  the  other  articles  of  produce,  in  spite  of  its 
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demanding  less  care,  scarcely  any  capital,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil,  while  the  preparation  of  tapioca  from  it  is  equally  easy  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  also  profitable.  Mandioca  has  the  further  advantage  of 
serving  as  food  for  animals. 

According  to  the  constitution  full  liberty  in  agricultural  industries 
and  others  is  accorded  to  all  in  Brazil. 

The  capital  as  well  as  the  provinces  possess  numerous  manufactories, 
some  few  subsidized  by  the  State,  some  protected  under  the  patent  law 
for  periods  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  the  maximum,  and  the 
rest  originating  out  of  private  enterprize.  The  principal  are  chemical 
products,  optical  and  nautical  instruments,  engineering  and  surgical 
instruments,  boots  and  shoes,  oil  cloths,  carpets,  Morocco  and  polished 
leather,  glass,  carriage  building,  varnish,  liqueur  distillation,  vinegar 
and  alimentary  articles,  paper  of  all  descriptions,  asphaltum,  artificial 
marble,  cardboard,  snuff,  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  &c. 

There  are  eleven  foundries  for  the  construction  of  all  sorts  of 
machinery  and  iron  works,  exclusive  of  arsenals  and  public  establish¬ 
ments,  employing  about  700  workmen,  and  producing  a  revenue  of 
214,000/.  Six  for  the  manufacture  of  brass,  copper,  and  bronze 
works,  producing  about  32,000/.,  and  employing  a  relative  number  of 
artizans. 

There  are  beer  and  mineral  and  soda  water  factories  affording 
employment  to  a  large  staff  at  good  rates  of  wages,  producing  annualiy 
100,000,000  bottles,  or  66,700,000  litres  of  beer,  consuming  6,000  to 
7,000  barrels  of  malt,  and  20,000  kilos,  of  hops. 

Twenty-three  hat  factories,  employing  500  workmen,  besides  steam 
power  in  some  cases,  producing  annually  34,000  silk,  406,000  felt,  and 
30,000  straw  hats,  total  value  160,000/.  In  the  fabric  of  the  imitation 
Chili  hats,  the  produce  of  a  factory  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  of  Agriculture,  and  which  figured  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition,  tlie  material  used  is  the  fibre  of  the  “  Bombonassa,”  a  plant 
recently  introduced  from  Peru. 

The  attention  of  this  institute  is  at  present  directed,  amongst  other 
things,  to  the  development  on  a  large  scale,  of  certain  textile  plants 
lately  discovered  in  the  forests  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Minas  Geraes.  These  plants  afford  a  first  rate  fibre,  the  excellent 
quality  of  which  has  been  proved  in  London  and  Manchester  at  exami¬ 
nations  made  by  order  of  Government.  It  is  already  ascertained  that 
their  acclimatization  and  cultivation  are  easy  and  not  expensive. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  examiners  in  England  the  fibre  is  worth 
upwards  of  84/.  per  ton,  or  11c/.  a  pound,  thus  exceeding  the  value  of 
flax. 

Candle,  soap,  and  oil  factories  exist  in  all  the  provinces.  In  twenty- 
five  contained  in  Eio,  about  260  hands,  besides  steam  power  in  some 
cases,  are  employed.  They  produce  annually  on  an  average  850,000 
boxes  of  candles,  43,000  boxes  of  soap,  and  780  pipes,  or  312,000  litres 
of  oil,  valued  respectively  at  575,000/.,  170,000/.,  and  14,000/.  sterling. 

In  1871,  over  1,000  hands  were  employed  in  cotton  factories, 
4,510,000  metres  of  cloth  made,  estimated  at  250,000/.  value;  but 
to-day  much  more  attention  is  devoted  to  this  industry,  which  has 
extended  to  some  of  the  provinces.  The  most  flourishing  and  best 
managed  perhaps  is  the  Petropolitan  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
factory,  situated  about  two  miles  from  Petropolis. 

Its  nominal  capital  is  100,000/.  Its  motive  power  is  water,  with  a 
fall  of  250  feet,  capable  of  developing  2,000  horse  power. 

It  is  provided  with  all  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  staff,  and  is 
[542]  ‘  3  F 
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said  to  be  capable  of  employing  so  far  200  bands,  120  looms,  and  5,000 
spindles.  It  consumes  from  3,000  to  4,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  diem,  and 
produces  about  6,000  yards  of  white  and  coloured  heavy  goods  daily. 
The  working  profit  of  this  establishment  is  represented  at  between  30 
to  40  per  cent,  with  its  present  limited  capital ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  ic  would  yield  even  a  greater  return  if  fully  developed,  as  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  demand  for  all  that  it  can  produce. 

Here  is  a  vast  and  most  profitable,  though  hitherto  unexplored, 
field  for  foreign  capital  as  well  as  labour,  for  the  exploration  and 
successful  demonstration  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  intelligence 
and  enterprise  of  Mr.  B.  Caymari,  the  inaugurator  and  promoter  of  the 
Petropolitan  factory.  Mr.  Caymari  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
grasped  the  fact  of  the  obvious  and  certain  profit  derivable  from  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  on  the  spot,  and  then  lost  no  time  in  putting 
it  into  practice.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dive  into  figures  to  prove 
the  problem.  A  glance  at  the  principal  facts  suffices.  The  difference 
of  cost  in  production  on  the  spot  where  the  raw  material  is  at  hand 
over  that  of  importation  of  the  fabric,  in  the  shape  of  manufactures 
from  abroad,  is  proved  beyond  question  by  an  exposition  of  the  expenses 
attending  the  exportation,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  raw  material,  and  in 
the  next,  the  further  cost  of  manufacture,  &c.,  before  it  can  be  brought 
back  to  its  original  market.  The  expenses  economized  are — freight ; 
brokerage  commission  attending  exportation,  besides  the  duty  in  itself 
from  9  to  12  per  cent.;  warehousing;  brokerage  on  sale  ;  transport  on 
sale  ;  cost  of  manufacture ;  agents’  commissions,  and  transport  back  to 
port  of  shipment ;  freight  on  the  merchandize ;  insurance  both  to  and 
from  the  foreign  market ;  importation  duty  on  arrival,  varying  from  50 
per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  on  some  articles,  merchants’  profit,  shop¬ 
keepers’  profit;  interest  on  capital  employed,  and  other  minor  charges, 
all  of  which  are  saved  by  the  evolution  of  the  industry  on  the  spot. 

The  employment  of  adequate  capital  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
staple  would  soon  lead  to  the  production  of  sufficient  for  consumption 
in  the  empire,  and  eventually  Brazil  might  compete  successfully  in 
foreign  markets.  It  only  remains  for  those  who  are  in  power  and 
should  be  eager  not  to  lose  a  single  opportunity  to  advance  the  interests 
of  their  country  to  devise  the  most  direct  means  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  foreign  capitalists,  and  afford  them  any  reasonable  induce¬ 
ments  to  embark  in  safety  in  so  profitable  an  undertaking.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  could  be  done  without  the  remotest  contingency  of 
onus  to  the  public  exchequer,  at  the  same  time  developing,  on  a  safe 
principle,  one  branch  of  immigration,  consisting  of  the  staff  that, 
at  least  in  the  outset,  would  have  to  be  introduced  from  European 
centres.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 
stimulus  would  ultimately  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  staple, 
inasmuch  as  its  production,  released  from  the  tax  levied  in  exportation, 
would  to  that  extent,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  a  great  extent,  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  the  planter. 

Commerce. 

As  the  standard  of  commercial  development  in  Brazil,  her  statesmen 
now  invariably  adopt  the  value  of  her  exports,  the  deductions  there¬ 
from,  according  to  Table  Ho.  I.,  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  bearing 
out  their  theory.  But  these  deductions  are  inconclusive. 

What  would  become  of  the  argument  supposing  that  the  falling  off 
in  the  quantities  continued  in  the  absence  of  a  relative  advance  to 
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compensate  it  in  the  value.  This  compensating  element,  therefore, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  progressive  superiority  of  her  productions, 
still  less  to  the  progressive  quantity. 

It  is  accurately  explained  by  the  increasing  consumption  of  them  in 
other  countries  where  the  recent  improved  position  of  the  consuming 
communities  has  established  a  greater  demand,  under  which  an  advance 
in  value  has  taken  place,  clearly  the  consequence  of  changes  in  those 
countries.* 

The  war  with  Paraguay  is  sometimes  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the 
commercial  stagnation  in  Brazil ;  but  the  benefits  accruing  to  her 
commerce  through  the  civil  war  in  America  more  than  counterbalanced 
any  disadvantages  sustained  through  the  former. 

Commencing  with  the  opening  of  her  ports  to  all  friendly  powers  in 
1808,  I  will  proceed  to  enumerate  various  salutary  measures  that  from 
time  to  time  have  been  adopted  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  namely, — 

The  introduction  of  railways,  now'  1,523  kilos,  in  extent. 

The  concession  of  subsidies  in  some  and  privileges  in  other  cases  to 
fifteen  navigation  companies  within  the  empire. 

The  throwing  open  of  the  coasting  trade  to  the  flags  of  all  countries. 

The  passing  of  the  law  of  September,  1871,  declaring  the  offspring 
of  all  slaves  free  from  that  date. 

The  numerous  though  ill-advised  and  unsuccessful  endeavours  at 
colonization  and  immigration. 

The  establishment  of  imperial  institutes  of  agriculture  in  this  and 
the  province  of  Bahia,  and  a  limited  number  of  professional  schools  of 
agriculture. 

The  concession  of  181  privileges  for  industrial  purposes  and  others 
under  the  patent  law  of  1830. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  sixteen  public  roads  in  this 
and  numerous  others  in  the  various  provinces,  forming  the  chief  arteries 
of  communication  throughout  the  empire. 

The  improvement  of  certain  ports. 

The  exploration  and  navigation  of  the  rivers,  specially  the  Amazon, 
Tocantins,  and  Araquaya. 

The  construction  of  docks,  arsenals,  quays,  and  in  this  capital  a 
very  fine  custom-house.  And  last  but  not  least,  the  establishment  of 
telegraphic  communication  within  the  empire,  and  since  the  1st  of 
January  last,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  submarine  cable. 

The  latter  achievement  is  one  that  marks  the  second  period  in  the 
history  of  the  empire,  perhaps  even  more  significantly,  at  least  as 
regards  commerce,  than  the  declaration  of  its  independence  did  that  of 
the  first  period  half  a  century  ago. 

% 

Public  Works. 

Bailways  were  first  projected  in  1852,  and  from  that  date  to  1871, 
755  kilos,  only  had  been  constructed.  This  momentous  question  then 
called  forth  further  legislative  measures,  and  more  progress  has  since 
been  made  than  during  the  preceding  twenty  years.  76S  kilos,  have 
been  added  to  what  then  existed,  and  further  development  ought 
during  the  ensuing  two  years,  to  raise  the  figure  to  2,222  kilos. 

ITis  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  in  accounting  for 
the  backwardness  of  Brazil  in  this  branch,  as  compared  with  other 
countries,  refers  it  to  want  of  capital,  scarcity  of  professional,  skilled, 

*  And  to  the  depreciation  in  the  purchase  power  of  gold  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 
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and  other  labour,  and  natural  impediments,  observing  finally,  that  if 
other  countries  more  favourably  situated  with  reference  to  those 
influences,  added  to  the  advantage  of  half  a  century’s  experience, 
have  made  greater  progress  in  such  undertakings,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise,  seeing  that  it  is  only  within  a  much  more  recent  period  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Brazilians  have  been  addressed  to  this  so  much 
needed  branch  of  industry. 

If  the  obvious  inexpediency  was  overlooked  of  constructing  costly 
lines  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  sea-coast,  and  across  swamps  and 
uncultivated  and  unpopulated  districts,  the  7  per  cent.  Imperial 
Guaranteed  Pernambuco  and  Bahia  lines,  costing  over  20,C00Z.  a  mile 
for  example,  surely  the  experience  of  other  countries  might  have  served 
as  a  warning.  But  having  gone  wrong  so  far,  the  further  error  was 
committed  of  stopping  short  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  these  lines  would  have  been  advantageous.  Such,  however, 
was  the  case,  and,  after  working  at  a  loss  for  several  years,  the  errors 
are  about  to  be  rectified  by  the  prolongation  of  these  lines,  which  will 
probably  thenceforward  cease  to  be  a  burden  to  the  treasury. 

For  the  capital  lavished  on  these  expensive  railways  (3,6G0,000Z.), 
the  country  might  have  been  provided  with  500  instead  of  160  miles 
of  line,  of  a  description  quite  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
traffic,  and  more  consonant  with  the  resources  of  the  treasurv.  Other 
causes  have  sadly  and  needlessly  retarded  the  development  of  this 
medium,  viz.,  the  objectionable  and  impracticable  terms  in  which 
concessions  for  such  works  have  been  made,  arguing  a  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  alone  the  capital  from  abroad 
requisite  for  their  execution  could  be  obtained,  and  an  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  selection  of  the  persons  to  wThom  such  concessions  were  granted, 
who,  being  from  a  variety  of  causes  debarred  from  the  possibility 
of  realizing  them,  prevented  those  from  contracting  wrho  had  means, 
and,  as  if  to  perpetuate  the  evil,  succeeded  in  getting  their  con¬ 
cessions  renewed  after  their  term  had  lapsed.  In  most  instances  of 
late,  also,  the  dearly  purchased  experience  of  the  pioneer  lines  has 
induced  those  in  power  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  attach  onerous 
conditions  and  inadequate  capital  in  respect  of  railway  concessions 
lately  decreed,  which  has  sometimes  prevented  their  being  floated,  and 
at  others  proved  a  source  of  great  delay.  So  that  in  several  instances, 
within  a  recent  period,  inoperative  clauses  in  concessions  have  had  to 
be  entirely  eliminated  or  sensibly  modified,  and  the  capital,  after 
revision  of  original  estimates,  increased,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  formation 
of  companies  to  carry  them  out.  In  one  instance  two  years  were  lost 
in  re-adaptation  of  a  conc<  ssion  for  which  the  capital  wras  promised. 
Moreo\er,  it  is  a  mode  of  procedure  calculated  to  inspire  want  of 
confidence  in  public  enterprises  in  this  country  dependent  on  foreign 
capital.  It  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration  whether  under  a  more 
adroit  and  liberal  policy,  Brazil  could  not  obtain  as  much  capital  as  is 
requisite  for  her  present  and  future  requirements  in  this  line,  for  a 
5  per  cent,  instead  of  7  per  cent,  imperial  guarantee,  by  guaranteeing, 
for  instance,  the  adequacy  of  the  capital  fixed  by  her  in  respect  of  the 
work  projected.  In  a  recent  instance,  she  would  have  saved  much 
time  and  have  been  a  gainer  on  this  principle.  The  usual  7  per  cent 
guarantee  was  afforded  in  respect  of  an  undertaking,  estimated  to  cost 
say  5,000,000  milreis.  On  verification  of  the  estimates,  this  sum  was 
fudged  insufficient,  and  raised  to  6,000,000  milreis.  Thus  she  became 
responsible  to  the  extent  of  420,000  milreis  annually.  But  suppose 
when  the  doubt  was  raised  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  original  sum,  she 
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had  offered  5  per  cent,  on  whatever  amount  should  be  found  bond  fidr, 
requisite.  The  capital  would  probably  have  been  forthcoming  on  such 
equitable  terms,  and  she  would,  even  adopting  the  latter  figure  of 
6,000,000  milreis,  have  saved  the  difference  between  7  and  5  per  cent., 
while,  even  admitting  the  remote  contingency  of  8,000,000  milreis  being 
determined  upon  as  requisite,  she  would  not  even  then  have  been  in  a 
worse  position  than  when  she  guaranteed  6,000,000  milreis  at  the  7  per 
cent.  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  she  would,  by  the  bold  and  liberal 
policy  involved,  have  won  the  confidence  of  capitalists,  and  facilitated 
subsequent  operations  of  the  kind.  A  further  benefit  would  accrue 
from  such  an  expedient.  It  would  encourage  and  facilitate  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  these  works  by  the  people  of  the  country,  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  undertaking  their  supervision  and  fiscalization  during 
construction,  thus  ensuring  great  economy  in  the  end,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  the  mere  associations  of  foreigners  with  an 
enterprise  of  any  magnitude  in  this  country  is  sometimes  tantamount 
to  doubling  estimates. 

Uniformity  of  gauge  has  been  adhered  to  only  in  the  more  im¬ 
portant  and  pioneer  schemes  of  the  Dom  Pedro  II.,  Bahia  and  Sao 
Prancisco,  and  Recife  and  Sao  Fraucisco  lines,  wherein  it  is  that  of 
P60  metre.  Great  diversity  exists  in  other  cases.  In  Pernambuco 
there  are  five  lines,  each  of  different  gauge.  In  the  aggregate,  however, 
and  specially  of  late,  the  prevailing  gauge  has  been  1  metre. 

The  Dom  Pedro  II.  in  this  province  is  the  principal  line  in  the 
country,  both  in  extent  and  importance  of  its  works  of  art.  It  has 
431,217  metres  open  to  traffic,  and  according  to  official  data,  has  cost 
so  far  90,000,000  milreis  (about  10,000,000Z.  sterling).  The  works  are 
on  a  scale  hardly  exceeded  in  magnitude  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
second  section  contains  sixteen  tunnels,  the  lengths  of  thirteen  of  which 
are  from  80  to  300  metres,  making  in  the  aggregate  1860*01  metres, 
or  143*8  each  on  an  average.  Besides  these,  there  is  one  of  437*33 
metres,  another  of  654*47,  and  the  third  2.237*57  metres,  ail  of  them 
cut  out  of  granite.  Out  of  the  whole  5,189*38  metres  of  tunnelling 
about  2,000  metres  had  to  be  lined  with  stone  and  cement. 

Besides  gradients  of  0*18  metre  over  25  kilos.,  comprising  numerous 
curves  of  225  metres  radius,  this  section  has  20  kilos,  of  open  line, 
interspersed  with  colossal  embankments,  forming  slopes  of  100  to  150 
metres  in  length. 

The  3rd  section  has  eleven  bridges  over  as  many  rivers,  with  spans 
of  greater  or  lesser  width,  on  Barlow’s  system. 

These  lines  now  projected  will  for  the  most  part  traverse  ns  yet 
uncultivated,  thinly  populated,  but  fertile  and  more  or  less  healthy 
localities,  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  coffee,  sugar •can ■», 
cocoa,  wheat,  various  cereals,  and  other  articles  of  profitable  farming. 
They  abound  with  virgin  forests,  containing  the  finest  descriptions  of 
timber  for  building,  while  other  portions  provide  rich  pasture  lands. 

The  traffic  during  the  year  was :  — 
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Quantity. 

Passengers 

Number 

1,230,114 

Live  stock 

»  •  • 

30,882 

Vehicles . . 

5? 

209 

Luggage . 

Kilos. 

3,751,798 

Merchandise 

208,871,439 

The  net  revenue  was  422,212/. ;  the  working  expenses  338,189/. 

The  receipts  in  the  Recife  of  Sao  Francisco  (Pernambuco)  Railway 
were  646/.  per  kilo.,  and  working  expenses  332/.,  the  latter  amounting  to 
50  06  per  cent,  of  the  former.  Only  one  accident  resulting  in  death 
occurred,  but  interruptions  to  the  traffic  on  ten  occasions,  but  of  a 
trivial  nature.  It  is  considered  the  best  managed  line  in  the  empire. 
The  liability  of  the  State  in  respect  of  this  enterprise  was  relieved  from 
7  to  3J  per  cent,  by  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  Its 
prolongation  for  a  further  618  kilos,  is  estimated  to  cost  77,361  milreis 
(7,736/.)  per  kilo.,  of  the  1  metre  gauge,  and  103,694  milreis  (10,589/.) 
of  the  1*60  gauge,  a  difference  of  26  per  cent,  in  cost  in  favour  of  the 
former.  The  population  in  the  district  traversed  is  estimated  at 
266,000.  The  cost  of  transport  when  complete  is  estimated  at  66  per 
cent,  less  than  at  present.  Tenders  for  the  work  are  invited,  and  six 
years  thought  sufficient  for  its  execution.  The  net  revenue  is  estimated 
at  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  required  in  the  case  of  the  broad,  and 
5  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  narrow  guage.  The  survey  of  this  extension 
cost  the  State  63,826/.  Tenders  for  the  prolongation  of  the  Bahia  and 
Sao  Francisco  line  for  a  further  466  kilos,  are  now  before  Government. 
In  this  case  the  1'60  metre  gauge  is  estimated  to  cost  8,224/.,  and 
the  1  metre  6,490/.  per  kilo.,  while  seven  years  is  allowed  for  the 
completion. 

What  is  wanted  for  the  safer  and  more  rapid  development  of  the 
railway  system  in  the  empire  is  not  only  capital,  but  more  of  the  spirit 
of  self-help  and  the  element  of  association. 

There  are  endless  directions  in  which  economical  lines,  whose  esti¬ 
mates  of  cost  were  based  on  a  due  regard  to  the  revenue  derivable  from 
the  traffic,  and  thereby  regulated,  might  be  constructed  with  profitable 
results.  But  the  reverse  of  this  principle  has  been  introduced,  with  what 
result  we  have  seen  by  the  examples  of  the  early  7  per  cent,  guaranteed 
pioneers.  Lines  projected  without  regard  to  cost  and  the  tariff  fixed 
in  the  scale  necessary  to  produce  a  revenue,  supposing  the  material  for 
an  adequate  traffic  existed,  thus  beginning  at  the  wrong  end ;  but  as, 
in  spite  of  those  tariffs  being  lowered,  the  traffic  has  proved  inefficient 
to  compensate  such  an  outlay,  the  error  of  the  theory  is  fully  illustrated 
by  the  experience  of  practice. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  law  of  the  28th  of  February,  1874,  in 
respect  of  concessions  for  lines  under  guarantee,  prove  that  the  error  o± 
the  primitive  system  has  been  discovered.  Now,  no  railway  can  enjoy 
7  per  cent,  guarantee  unless  its  projectors  can  prove  that  it  is  capable 
of  yielding  a  4  per  cent,  return  on  the  capital  to  be  employed. 

The  effect  has  been  to  alter  the  scale  of  construction  from  20,000/. 
upwards  to  one-third  of  that  sum  per  mile.  The  next  consequence 
will  be  to  show  that  the  enterprises  carried  out  on  this  scale  are  the 
only  ones  suited  to  the  present  exigencies  of  the  country  and  the 
actual  capabilities  of  the  traffic,  and  that  they  are  remunerative  as 
investments. 

For  this  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  respecting 
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the  railways  of  Brazil  to  the  courtesy  of  the  active  and  intelligent  chief 
of  the  directory  of  public  works  here,  Dr.  Buarque  de  Macedo,  M.I.C.E., 
under  whose  able  administration  and  energy  the  public  works  of  Brazil 
have  already  received  a  great  impetus. 

The  city  of  Bio  water  supply,  for  which  the  chambers  have  voted 
19,000,000  milreis,  or  about  2,00*0,000/.  sterling,  has  lately  occupied  his 
attention,  and  I  understand  is  contracted  for  with  the  Viscount  Maud 
and  Mr.  Edward  Gotto.* 

Another  most  important  undertaking,  the  project  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Lindsav  Bucknall,  for  an  iron  tunnel  across  the  harbour  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  thus  connecting  the  capital  with  the  province,  is  now 
under  contemplation  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow, 
jun.,  M.I.C.E.,  came  out  expressly  to  this  country  to  decide  upon  the 
best  method  of  constructing  this  work,  and  his  investigations,  which 
have  merited  general  approbation  iu  London,  show  that  the  formation 
of  the  harbour  is  exceptionally  favourable  for  the  execution  of  so 
desirable  an  enterprise. 

A  considerable  passenger  traffic  exists  between  the  two  points, 
which,  however,  would  be  infinitely  augmented  if  a  safer,  more  rapid 
and  agreeable  means  of  transport,  other  than  by  ferry  boats,  across  the 
bay,  were  discovered. 

On  the  completion  of  the  network  of  railways  between  Nicfcheroy 
and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Espirito  Santo  there 
will  be  a  very  considerable  goods  traffic,  as  this  belt  embraces  some  of 
the  richest  coffee  and  sugar  producing  districts  in  the  country,  for  the 
conveyance  of  which  the  tunnel  would  be  the  connecting  link  between 
the  farthest  point  on  the  one  side,  Nictheroy,  and  its  destination,  the 
Rio  market,  on  the  other. 

Nictheroy  was  once  the  capital.  It  is  healthy,  picturesque,  and 
only  wants  an  eligible  means  of  communication  to  make  it  a  place  of 
resort. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

This  subject  has  been  so  fully  dwelt  upon  in  previous  reports  that 
there  remains  little  to  be  said. 

The  revenue  is  stated  at  11,240,337/.,  and  the  expenditure  at 
13,430,800/.  sterling. 

To  account  for  the  discrepancjg  the  Government  adduces  certain 
extraordinary  outlay  during  this  financial  period.  Eor  instance: — 

The  furnishing  of  vessels  of  war  from  abroad. 

The  acquisition  of  apparatus  and  machinery  for  the  arsenals,  of  timber 
for  naval  purposes,  artillery,  other  armaments,  and  munition  of  war. 

The  increased  outlay  in  fuel  through  greater  consumption  as  well  as 
advance  in  cost. 

The  new  buildings  in  the  arsenal  of  marine,  the  Santa  Cruz  dock, 
exchange  differences,  and  other  items. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued,  not  perhaps  without  foundation,  that 
the  reductions  introduced  in  the  tariff  regulating  imports,  while  it  will 
tend  to  check  smuggling,  will  at  the  same  time  increase  consumption. 

Cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee  have  contributed  about  one-fifth  or  20  per 
cent,  of  the  revenue,  in  the  form  of  export  duties,  during  the  last  ten 
years.  About  one-half  is  raised  from  the  duties  levied  on  articles  of 
importation,  while  the  remainder  is  derived  from  internal  taxation. 

Did  Brazil  but  occupy  the  place  that  nature  seems  to  have  assigned 
her  amongst  producing  countries,  she  might  produce  cotton,  coffee,  and 
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sugar  for  the  world,  and  still  be  able  to  reduce  her  taritls,  both  as 
regards  imports  and  exports,  by  one-half,  or  more. 

But  to  do  this  she  must  have  inaugurated  a  bolder  and  more  liberal 
policy,  and  like  other  competing  communities  have  kept  pace  with  the 
times.  She  must  have  broken  through  the  impossible  social  and 
political  barriers  to  immigration  and  colonization,  when  instead  of 
units  to  an  aggregate  of  square  miles  she  might  have  counted  numbers 
to  every  square  mile.  The  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  vast  empire 
would  have  gradually  developed,  and  to-day  might  aflord  to  the  world  an 
unparalleled  example  of  agricultural  success. 

Her  future  depends  upon  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  longer 
it  is  delayed,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes.  The  country  itself  is 
bursting  for  development,  and  is  only  held  back  by  superstitious 
adherence  to  traditions  of  a  past  age. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  lost  sight  of  that  up  to  the  present  time 
Brazil  has  continued  to  export  more  than  she  imports,  and  at  the  close 
of  1875  the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favour  reached  nearly  500,000/. 
sterling,  and  was  the  primary  cause  of  exchange  touching  27 d. 

Colonization  and  Immigration. 

On  the  proclamation  of  the  independence  of  the  empire  in  1823, 
recourse  should  have  been  had  to  all  material  and  moral  means  to 
attract  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  offering  them  a  new  home  wherein  to  co-operate  in  the  arduous 
undertaking  of  consolidation  and  development  of  Brazilian  nationality. 

This  wrould  best  have  been  arrived  at  bv  the  promulgation  of  a 
naturalization  law  affording  foreigners,  already  domiciled  in  the  empire, 
as  wTell  as  after-comers,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Brazilian  born 
citizens. 

The  consequence  of  such  neglect  was  that  400  German  emigrants 
that  arrived  there  in  1820,  and  about  600  more  in  1824,  were  all  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  same  causes  to  abandon  that  colony,  and  seek  their  for¬ 
tune,  some  in  the  agricultural  centres  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  others  in 
the  gold  mines  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes. 

The  fabulous  sums  which  were  to  have  been  applied  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads,  measurement  of  lands,  raising  of  plans,  facilities  of  trans¬ 
port,  &c  ,  were  fruitlessly  expended  for  the  benefit  of  unscrupulous 
touters,  who,  in  the  contracts,  sacrificed  all  loyalty  and  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  employed  to  allure  the  greater  portion  of  those  engaged.  The 
erroneous  idea  which  then  obtained  of  planting  colonies  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  consuming  markets,  in  the  absence  of  an  easy  system  of 
communication  and  transport,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  climate  or  the  conditions,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  of  the  land, 
conti ibuted  principally  to  this  state  of  things,  and  to  reiterated  recla¬ 
mations  and  outcries  from  the  colonists.  To  which  should  be  added  the 
want  of  securitv,  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  lands  without  previous  survey  and  proper  demarcation,  so  also,  to  the 
invasions  by  Indians  at  certain  periods  and  localities,  may  be  justly 
augmented  the  obstacles  and  exigencies  which  were  presented  by  the 
alarmists  at  free  labour  competition,  and  the  progress  and  advancement 
of  these  young  colonies.  It  seems  incredible,  moreover,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years  the  colonists  should  still  continue  deprived  of 
titles  to  their  possessions. 

The  errors  and  improvidence  of  the  Portuguese  administration 
under  the  colonial  rule  also  contributed  largely  to  these  imperfections 
and  want  of  organization.  In  many  of  the  provinces,  and  notably  in 
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those  along  the  coast,  precisely  at  spots  offering  the  most  advantages  as 
to  usefulness  and  profit,  the  country  was  dispossessed  of  its  waste  lands, 
to  be  met  with  to-day  only  in  the  far  interior  and  remote  provinces  of 
minor  importance.  This  subject  has  ever  been  treated  with  the  greatest 
indifference. 

In  1846  were  established  the  colony  of  Petropolis  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
of  Santa  Isabel  e  Vargem  Grande  in  Santa  Catherina,  in  1846,  that  of 
Santa  Isabel  in  Espirito  Santo,  and  of  YS.  du  Piedade  in  Santa 
Catherina  also.  Of  these,  Petropolis  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  mention, 
not  for  its  material  progress,  which,  like  the  others  was  insignificant, 
but  from  having  all  along  been  the  resort  of  the  court  and  numerous 
families,  native  and  foreign,  during  the  hot  summer  months.  Though 
raised  in  1858  to  the  category  of  town,  its  prosperity  wras  not  thereby 
enhanced.  In  1849,  after  the  example  of  Santa  Catherina,  which 
founded  the  colony  of  Itajahy,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  initiated  the  colony 
of  Santa  Cruz  in  the  municipality  of  Rio  Pardo.  The  latter,  rich  in 
soil  and  well  populated,  made  fair  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 
The  former,  founded  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  transferring 
from  the  nucleus  of  San  Pedro  d’Alcantara  the  colonists  driven  back 
by  the  Indians  and  neighbouring  proprietors,  made  little  way  at  first, 
and  not  until  it  received  reinforcements  of  native  families  and  a  military 
force,  did  it  evince  signs  of  tranquillity  and  order.  Transformed  into  a 
community  known  to-day  as  Belchior,  it  possesses  numerous  saw  and 
other  kinds  of  mills  as  well  as  sugar  plantations.  The  amplification  of 
■the  naturalization  law,  and  the  promulgation  of  that  respecting  public 
lands,  both  in  1850,  were  salutary  measures,  conducive  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  free  labour.  Brazil  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  political 
perturbation  which  convulsed  Europe  during  the  preceding  two  years, 
to  develop  these  forces ;  her  neglect  to  do  so  is  partly  attributable  to 
the  effect  of  the  cessation  of  the  slave  traffic  not  being  felt  as  a  blow, 
through  the  drafting  southwards  of  slaves  from  the  northern  provinces 
which  had  then  begun,  as  well  as  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  planters 
that  their  wealth  was  really  enhanced  by  the  increasing  value  of  these 
slaves.  Notwithstanding  the  following  additional  colonies  were 
founded  this  year,  viz  : — Dom  Pedro  H,  Monto  Bonito  Rinyas  d’El  Rei, 
and  Mundo  Novo,  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  that  of  Blumineau  in  Santa 
Catherina,  and  of  Bona  Thereza  in  Parana,  the  four  latter  arising  out  of 
private  enterprize.  Their  history  being  more  or  less  identical  with 
preceding  ones  it  suffices  to  record  them. 

The  colony  of  Bona  Erancisca,  considered  the  most  important 
nucleus  of  colonization  in  Brazil,  was  established  in  1851.  In  1S52, 
be.'ides  the  colony  of  Mucury,  thirty-seven  attempts  at  colonization  by 
private  enterprize,  under  the  system  of  Parceria,  were  initiated  in  the 
province  of  Sao  Paolo,  but  a  great  many  of  them,  though  numbering  at 
one  time  3,600  inhabitants,  have  subsequently  abandoned  that  system. 
Its  defects  and  schemes  for  its  reform  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
more  than  one  eminent  Brazilian. 

In  1853,  the  colony  of  ISanta  Isabel  in  JM aranham,  was  established, 
besides  which,  the  only  event  of  interest  was  the  passing  of  the  decree 
of  September  16  of  that  year,  authorizing  the  outlay  of  a  certain  sum 
for  the  culture  of  other  than  Roman  Catholic  persuasions  among  the 
colonists  comprised  in  the  nucleus  of  Bona  Erancisca. 

Einally,  in  1854,  the  intolerance  of  Neo-Catholicism,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  recognition  of  civil  consequences  in  regard  to  marriages 
solemnized  between  non-Catholics,  were  thus  respectively  and  eloquently 
deprecated,  and  advocated  by  the  Viscount  de  Uruguay. 

Brazil,  whose  greatest  and  most  urgent  interest  it  is  to  attract 
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foreign  colonization,  a  large  portion  of  which  does  not  profess  the 
Catholic  religion,  is  still  restricted  and  confined  to  the  antique  and 
intolerant  Portuguese  legislation  adapted  to  Portugal  itself,  and  to 
colonies,  whose  ports,  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
had  remained  closed  agaicst  foreign  commerce,  and  that  recruited  from 
the  African  coast  the  labour  requisite  for  its  development. 

“Immigration,  other  than  Catholic,  finds  no  guarantee  in  Brazil  for 
its  matrimonial  contracts  and  for  the  rights  accruing  therefrom  to  its 
offspring. 

“  Is  not  the  intolerance  sufficient  which,  in  the  case  of  a  Brazilian 
who  is  not  a  Catholic  and  mav  not  be  so  from  the  fact  of  his  being  born 
a  Protestant,  excludes  him  from  the  right  of  becoming  a  Deputy. 

“  He  must  abjure  the  creed  of  his  parents  so  to  become. 

“  This  state  of  things  is  repugnant  in  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  it 
is  absurd,  it  must  cease  in  a  county  wherein  religious  toleration  exists 
and  that  has  such  pressing  need  of  foreign  immigration.” 

The  Marquis  of  Abrantes  and  the  councillors  Nabuco  d’ Araujo  and 
Euzebio  de  Queiroz  likewise  advocated  these  principles,  and  their  en¬ 
lightened  consultations  formed  the  basis  of  the  law  of  September, 
1861. 

The  cession  of  waste  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  distant  groups  of 
populations,  colonies,  and  military  settlements  would  be  a  most  discreet 
measure,  so  long  a3  those  on  whom  the  grants  were  conferred  were 
made  responsible  for  their  occupation  and  cultivation.  This  would  be 
an  effectual  means  of  providing  labour  and  employment  to  numerous 
native  households  who  vegetate  in  misery,  especially  if,  in  addition,  the 
State  would  find  the  machinery  indispensable  to  husbandly,  until  by 
their  exertion  they  became  independent  of  such  aid.  So,  also,  instead 
of  fixed  prices,  which  not  unfrequently  hinder  the  sale  of  certain  lots  of 
land,  the  State  might  go  on  gradually  reducing  prices,  without  regard 
to  quality  or  situation,  thus  facilitating  and  stimulating  the  enquiry 
after  them  with  real  advantage  to  the  emigrant  and  not  less  so  to  the 
country.  An  equally  urgent  necessity  is  the  creation  of  a  land  tax,  the 
action  of  which  would  be  to  compel!  the  more  extensive  proprietors 
either  to  use  themselves  or  else  let  or  dispose  of  their  superfluous 
domains,  especially  property  bordering  on  railways,  high  roads,  and 
navigable  rivers. 

Dr.  Ignacio  da  Cunha  Galvas  is  the  proprietor  of  a  plan  which,  if 
carried  out  simultaneously  with  the  land  tax,  would  greatly  simplify 
this  difficult  problem. 

To  return  to  the  subject ;  however,  between  1854-1856  the  following 
further  colonies  were  initiated.  In  1854,  Conventos  and  de  Silon  in 
Bio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Superaguy  in  Parana  ;  in  1855,  Nossa  Senhora 
do  0,  Pessanha,  and  de  Silon,  in  Para,  Arnpapehy,  Santa  Isabel,  Santa 
Thereza,  Perucana,  and  Petropolis,  in  Maranham ;  Independencia, 
Santa  Bosa,  Santa  Justa,  Coroas,  Vallao  dos  Yeados, in  Bio  de  Janeiro; 
and  Bobillon  in  Sao  Paolo ;  in  1856,  Santa  Leopoldina,  Bio  Novo,  and 
Transylvania,  in  Espirito  Santo ;  Mariante  and  Estrella,  in  Bio  Grande 
do  Sul ;  Don  Affonsoand  Leopoldina,  in  Santa  Catherina.  At  the  latter 
period  a  special  credit  of  6,000,000  milreis  was  voted  by  the  chambers 
as  a  subsidy  for  the  promotion  of  colonization  and  immigration. 

The  measure  was  not  favourably  regarded  by  the  country ;  not  that 
it  grudged  the  sacrifice,  but  its  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  measure, 
owing  to  the  errors  of  the  past  and  the  disregard  of  the  only  means 
calculated  to  realize  such  undertakings,  had  been  justly  shaken.  This 
was  the  opportunity  to  be  seized  by  the  Government  to  re-establish  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  by  making  redoubled  efforts,  and  thus  emerge 
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from  the  fatal  influences  that  had  so  discredited  the  cause  in  the  eyes  of 
sceptics  in  and  out  of  the  empire ;  but,  unfortunately,  nothing  was 
done  to  that  important  end  and  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  converted 
this  credit  into  an  argument  to  corroborate  their  apprehensions,  and 
believing  it  to  have  been  wholly  expended — vet  seeing  no  result — they 
renewed  their  accusations  and  outcries  against  the  cause  generally, 
many  of  them  remaining  ignorant  to  this  day  that  only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  credit  was  really  exhausted. 

Between  1857  and  1861,  fifteen  colonies  were  added,  viz.: — 


In  1857  .. 

3858 

1859 

1860 


. .  Sinimbh  . . 

St.  Angelo 

Sta.  Maria  da  Solidade 
. .  Nova  Petropolis  . . 

Sa5  Lonrengo 
. .  Engenho  Novo  . . 

. .  Rio  Pardo 
Sao  Diogo. . 

Dom  Pedro  II.  . . 
Ignape 
Cananeft  . , 

Assunguy . . 
Theresopolis 
Itajahy  . . 

Angelina  . . 


In  Bahia, 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

5) 

Bahia. 

Piauhy. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Sao  Paolo. 

Parana. 

Sta.  Cathinina. 

)) 


Between  the  latter  date  and  1865,  action  in  this  enterprise  remained 
paralysed.  Six-and -thirty  years  had  elapsed,  and  during  that  long 
interval  numerous  attempts  were  repeatedly  made,  and  enormous  outlay 
incurred,  the  final  issue  of  which  was  that  the  confidence  of  the  public 
was  fairly  exhausted.  As  a  natural  consequence,  European  immigration 
was  condemned  as  unproductive  of  the  benefits  which  ought  to  have 
accrued  from  it,  and  which  unquestionably  might  have  accrued  but  for 
the  fallacious  system  under  which  it  was  so  greviously  mismanaged. 

In  connection  with  its  condemnation,  a  violent  article  appeared  in  a 
local  newspaper,  purporting  to  show  that  European  colonization  had 
utterly  failed  to  promote  the  advance  of  agriculture,  and  that  it  only 
led  to  antagonisms  and  rivalry,  and  that  it  would  culminate  in  intestinal 
warfare. 

Thus  reprobated  European  immigration  received  a  thorough  check 
in  all  directions,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  all 
suspended  contributions,  to  say  nothing  of  Chinese,  likewise  a  signal 
failure  ;  and,  instead,  attention  was  enthusiastically  turned  first  to  the 
United  States,  then  to  Poland. 

Eresh  efforts  and  further  outlay  were  again  employed,  but  without 
previous  study,  system,  or  preparation,  leaving  the  issue,  as  before,  to 
adventitious  circumstances  and  events.  It  never  seems  to  have  been 
understood  that  American  immigration  was  but  the  passing  effect  of  a 
transient  cause. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  extant  that  bold,  intelligent,  and 
patriotic  spirits  within  the  empire  from  the  first  traced  and  exposed  the 
defects  in  the  system,  and  suggested  the  only  remedies,  wdiile  without 
the  history  of  colonization  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
furnished  examples  easy  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

"With  reference  to  the  law  of  September  11,  1861,  relating  to  civil 
marriages  between  non- Catholics,  it  should  be  remembered  that  insu¬ 
perable  difficulties  and  incompatibilities  existed  previously,  under  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  November,  1827,  which,  based  on  the  theory  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  without  appreciating  the  anomalous  consequences 
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that  would  accrue  therefrom  to  a  society  having  no  analogy  to  that  in 
respect  of  which  that  Council  legislated,  and  dependent  in  the  closest 
ties  of  relationship  with  the  exterior  world  for  its  development,  never¬ 
theless  imposed  its  impracticable  restrictions  in  reference  to  civil 
marriages.  While  the  spirit  of  that  law  evinced  a  show  of  sympathy 
with  the  reform  so  much  needed,  it  at  the  same  time  imposed  limitations 
which  rendered  it  impracticable  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
interior,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  indispensable  presence  of  a  priest  of 
a  faith  similar  to  that  of  the  contracting  parties ;  and  not  denying  civil 
consequences  to  marriages  of  non-Catholics,  solemnized  under  that 
condition,  yet  omitting  to  legislate  for  the  case  of  matrimonial  contracts 
between  individuals  of  diverse  religions.  Thus  ostensively  liberal,  yet 
imposing  impracticable  conditions,  virtually  exalting  a  state  of  concu¬ 
binage  above  the  institution  of  civil  marriage. 

When  Minister  of  Justice,  Senhor  Nabuco  de  Aranjo  thus  expressed 
his  indignation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  spirit  of  hypocrisy 
pervading  such  legislation  : — 

“  It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  foreigners  will  come  to  our  country 
when  we  say  to  them  ‘  You  cannot  establish  a  family,  or  you  cannot  be 
the  head  of  a  family.’  The  difficulties  with  the  Court  of  Dome  in  this 
matter  are  incapable  of  satisfactory  solution  before  the  numerous  dis¬ 
pensations  incidental  to  the  divergencies  in  religion,  and  their  conditions, 
which  are  so  foreign  to  the  requirements  of  our  civilization.” 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Tavares  Dastos  says :  “  The  precautionary 
measures  to  be  taken  are  as  follows:  To  distinguish,  in  the  case  of 
mixed  and  non-Catholic  marriages,  between  the  civil  and  religious  acts ; 
let  the  former  precede  the  latter  and  be  attended  with  civil  conse¬ 
quences,  even  though  the  religious  ceremony  do  not  take  place,  it  being 
at  the  same  time  indissoluble  on  the  Catholic  side,  or  binding  on  botli 
contracting  parties.” 

While  deprecating  the  erroneous  basis  of  the  former  enactment, 
justice  requires  that  the  more  provident  expediency  of  later  legislation 
be  recorded,  namely,  Decree  of  April,  1863,  investing  the  civil  tribunals 
with  power  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  such  marriages. 

To  conclude  the  list  of  colonies  founded  from  the  first,  the  following, 
during  1861  to  1865,  must  be  added : — 

In  1861  . .  Sao  Vicente  de  Paula  . .  . .  In  the  province  of  Piauhv. 

1862  ..  Mont’ Alverne  ..  ..  ..  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Eneruzilhada  . .  . .  . .  „ 

1865  ..  Mde.  LangendorTs  Enterprise  . .  Parand. 

Of  all  the  various  colonies  herein  referred  to,  some  have  emerged 
from  their  primitive  insignificance,  and  present  to-day  a  certain  degree 
of  development ;  some,  hostilized  by  Indian  tribes  and  inimical  neigh¬ 
bours,  have  congregated  together  in  order  to  insure  a  less  hazardous 
and  more  prosperous  existence,  while  others  again  languish  under  the 
weight  of  adverse  influence,  and  these  nothing  but  State  intervention 
and  the  arrival  of  more  favourable  conditions  will  retrieve  from  their 
prostrate  and  abject  condition. 

This  brief  retrospect  seems  to  point  clearly  to  the  real  barriers  to 
advancement  in  this  important  matter.  It  shows  that  the  country 
never  has  been,  nor  is  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  indispensable 
elements  of  religious  toleration,  political  economy,  and  free  trade 
principles,  to  permit  even  of  moderate  success  in  the  desiderata  of 
spontaneous  immigration  and  colonization,  at  least  from  European 
sources,  while  the  superfluous  population  of  other  races,  those  social 
conditions  and  circumstances,  as  well  as  creeds,  are  less  obnoxious  to 
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Brazilian  prejudices  and  superstitions,  find  vent  in  other  markets  more 
congenial  to  their  idiosyncrasies. 

A  s  striking  contrasts  under  a  more  liberal  policy,  witness  the 
achievements  of  the  United  States  since  its  independence,  and  nearer 
still,  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  where,  in  spite  of  the  conflicting 
element  of  constant  political  perturbation,  the  influx  of  spontaneous 
immigration  has  been  on  a  scale  capable  of  doubling  the  population  in 
the  course  of  eighteen  years. 

In  both  these  republics  the  sober  and  industrious  foreigner  who 
works  and  builds  in  the  country  is  accounted  a  better  citizen  than  the 
indolent  native  who  contributes  nothing,  morally  or  materially,  to  the 
greatness  of  his  country. 

Since  1805  the  only  signs  in  connection  with  the  movement  have 
been — 


In  1870,  a  vote  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Piauhy  for  the 
founding  of  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Urussuhy  or  Paranahiba. 

In  1871,  the  organization  of  a  private  society  in  Sao  Paulo  for  the 
promotion  of  immigration  of  colonists  into  that  province. 

The  celebration  of  contracts  with  Gaetano,  Pinto,  and  Irmao  and 
Holts,  Weissig,  and  Co.,  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  for  the  introduction  of 
10,000  colonists  in  ten  years. 

With  Bento  Jose  do  L'sta  for  15,000  immigrants  and  European 
colonists  fur  the  northern  provinces. 

With  Polycarps  Lopes  de  Leao  and  Eagus  Miniz  for  10,000  immi¬ 
grants  in  six  years,  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  for  the  founding  of 
one  or  more  agricultural  and  industrial  colonies  in  the  provinces  of 
Bahia  and  Maranham. 

W ith  General  Franzini  for  100,000  immigrants. 

With  another  for  100,000  Piedmontese. 

With  Charles  William  Kitto  for  the  introduction  and  establishment 
in  Parana  of  30,000  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  within  ten  years. 
Not  less  than  1,000  during  the  first  and  second  year,  2,000  during  the 
third  and  fourth  year,  4,000  during  each  of  the  subsequent  years. 

The  latter  contract  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  an  editorial  article 
in  the  “  Globo  ”  newspaper  of  this  city,  according  to  which  it  appears 
that  even  this  recent  adventure,  April,  1873,  is  only  another  victim  of 
the  system  of  adjournment  and  procrastination  of  the  Government. 
The  writer  says  :  “  From  what  we  see  and  learn,  there  is  everv  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  this  scheme  to  carry  it  out,  and  if  they 
have  not  already  commenced  it  is  owing  to  the  impediments  and  diffi¬ 
culties  created  perhaps  by  our  own  Government,  under  the  system  of 
delays  and  procrastination. 

“If  Kitto  and  .his  associates  had  been  promptly  despatched,  if  they 
had  not  lost  time  in  this  fatal c abiding  of  to-morrow’  (amanha),  the 
stumbles  of  our  administration,  the  wretched  occurrences  at  Cananea 
and  other  colonies  would  not  have  happened  to  cause  the  British 
Government  to  regard  us  as  barbarous,  and  to  caution  its  subjects;  nor 
would  the  promoters  of  the  projected  colony  in  Parana  have  met 
with  the  panic  which  placed  beyond  their  reach  the  capital  they 
depended  on. 

“These  facts  once  proved,  the  indirect  cause  of  which  cannot  but  be 
attributed  to  the  governmental  system  followed  up  to-day,  justice 
should  be  done  to  Kitto  and  his  associates,  justice  which  cannot  be 
denied  them,  seeing  that  they  only  ask  the  retrioution  stipulated  for, 
though  by  means  of  inversion  of  the  method  of  its  fulfilment  under  the 
contract.” 

The  direct  intervention  by  the  Government  in  the  movement  has  of 
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late  been  confined  to  the  authorization  to  their  consular  agents  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Portugal  to  grant 
free  passages  to  colonists  in  the  steamers  of  the  transatlantic  lines,  as 
well  as  the  expenditure  in  promoting  emigration  from  England  and 
Portugal.  But  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  and  the  publicity 
afforded  in  England  and  Europe  to  the  disastrous  results  attending 
colonization  in  the  empire,  have  for  several  years  exercised  a  manifest 
check  in  these  operations. 

To  account  for  the  failure  of  the  “  parceria  ”  or  metayer  system, 
adopted  extensively  in  Sao  Paulo,  it  should  be  explained  that  its  success 
depended  upon  a  principle  of  equity  which  is  stated,  on  high  authority, 
to  have  been  wanting  in  the  planters  towards  their  associates  in  the 
system  ;  who  adds  that,  even  admitting  the  worst  strictures  passed  on 
the  colonists  concerned,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  absolve  the  planters 
from  the  extortions  and  iniquities  practised  by  them  towards  those 
helpless  labourers. 

In  many  of  such  contracts,  he  says,  is  clearly  manifested  the 
stratagem  of  the  slave  dealer  quenching  with  sordid  avarice  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  free  man,  and  fatally  reducing  him  to  the  base  and  pre¬ 
carious  situation  of  a  slave.  Under  this  aspect,  colonization  is  but  a 
substitution  for  the  odious  traffic  of  Africans. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  Portuguese  immigration  and  colonization. 
All  the  attempts  to  establish  nuclei  of  Portuguese  colonists  in  the 
empire  have  likewise  proved  abortive,  with  this  difference,  that  no 
apparent  evil  consequences  have  ensued.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
These  colonists  encounter  much  greater  facilities  and  attractions  than 
those  of  any  other  nationality  in  Brazil.  The  identity  of  religion, 
language,  laws,  and  habits,  as  well  as  family  ties  and  affinities,  secure 
to  them  the  fellowship  and  communion  of  both  natives  and  their 
countrymen  wherever  they  go  in  their  empire.  While  the  close 
similarity,  if  not  identity,  of  race,  and  the  strong  root  attained  by  the 
earliest  Portuguese  settlers  in  the  country  have  proved  lasting  and 
irrefragible  guarantees  to  their  success  in  the  country.  Eor  some  time 
after  they  arrive  as  colonists,  they  serve  in  accordance  with  their  con¬ 
tracts,  but  in  course  of  time  they  become  dissatisfied  and  ambitious, 
and,  gaining  experience,  assert  their  independence,  eventually  all  con¬ 
centrating  in  the  populated  centres  seeking  employment  in  commercial 
and  industrial  undertakings.  Railways,  tramways,  road  construction, 
building,  and  a  variety  of  such  work  provides  them  with  employment  at 
a  high  rate  of  wages,  out  of  which  by  far  the  greater  portion  is  saved. 
The  Portuguese  element  is  the  largest  and  most  influential  of  any 
foreign  body  in  the  country.  It  numbers  in  Bio  alone  about  70,006 
souls.  A  Portuguese  newspaper  not  long  ago  wrote  eulogistically  with 
respect  to  the  benefits,  morally  and  materially,  that  had  accrued  to  the 
mother  country  through  the  return  of  colonists  and  emigrants  from 
Brazil  with  capital  and  habits  of  industry,  which  they  subsequently 
devoted  to  the  material  progress  of  the  land  of  their  birth  ;  and  another 
says,  “  It  is  the  capital  from  Brazil,  referring  to  a  recent  loan,  that 
rendered  feasible  the  celebrated  operation  of  38,000,000  dol.”  And 
another,  “  This  operation  is  the  largest  ever  done  in  the  country.  It  is 
an  indication  of  the  extensive  influence  of  the  abundant  capital  im¬ 
ported  from  Brazil,  for  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  principally  and  almost 
exclusively,  the  material  development  of  the  country  in  latter  years  is 
owing  to  that  circumstance.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  only  instance  of  spontaneous  immi¬ 
gration,  in  the  empire.  Yet,  while  possessing  decided  advantages  over 
other  foreigners,  they  have  all  along  evinced  a  uniform  aversion  to 
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agricultural  pursuits,  preferring  to  get  employment  in  the  retail  trade, 
in  which  natives  and  other  races  play  a  very  small  part,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  wholesale  trade  figuring  as  clerks  of  all  grades  in  banks 
and  mercantile  establishments,  and  keeping  the  commercial  operations 
with  Portugal  exclusively  in  their  own  hands.  In  communication 
with  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  all  the  principal  towns  and  villages  in 
Portugal,  they  have  banks  and  agencies  on  a  scale  exceeded  only  by 
the  money  order  offices  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  with 
their  persevering  industry,  clannish  proclivities,  and  frugal  habits,  they 
are  the  only  foreigners  who  seem  to  amass  fortunes  in  Brazil 

A  Portuguese  commissioner  thus  reports  on  free  immigration  :  “  It 
is  not  of  less  interest  (free  immigration)  to  the  commerce  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  which  it  comes  by  preference,  to  supply  its  wants,  and  com¬ 
mencing  with  wines  and  ending  with  onions,  the  circumstance  of  Brazil 
being  populated  with  Portuguese  opens  up  to  us  a  vast  trade,  while 
Portugal,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  a  great  number  of  consumers  of 
Brazilian  productions.  If,  moreover,  we  direct  our  attention  to  the 
national  agriculture,  we  find  that  repatriated  emigrants  have  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  but  especially  in  the  province  of  Minho,  contributed 
powerful  aid,  through  importation  of  capital,  to  agricultural  industry. 
If  we  extend  our  view  over  the  cities,  villages,  and  settlements,  we 
encounter  sumptuous  palaces,  elegant  mansions,  and  comfortable 
dwelling-houses,  the  creation  of  the  emigrants  of  yesterday,  out  of  the 
wealth  brought  back  by  them  as  the  result  of  their  migration.”  It 
should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  the  wealth  referred^  to  was 
not  the  results  of  hard  labour  derived  from  agriculture  by  these  Portu¬ 
guese  as  colonists,  but  rather  the  savings  of  thrifty  immigrants  engaged 
in  commercial  and  other  pursuits  in  populous  centres  after  many 
years  of  toil  and  privation,  who  have  finally  reared  a  “  capital  from  the 
economies  of  the  past.” 

The  apologist  of  slave  labour  fastens  on  the  reiterated  failures  in  the 
numerous  schemes  of  colonization,  Portuguese  and  others,  and  argues 
that  pending  the  final  extinctions  of  the  “  servile  element”  (elemento 
servil)  there  is  absolutely  no  scope  for  competition  by  free  labour ;  that 
the  prosperity  of  tropical  latitudes  is  founded  on  the  economic  principle 
of  very  cheap  labour  of  a  type  especially  adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate,  and  bringing  in  evidence  the  numerous  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  periodically  made  to  substitute  forced  labour,  in  which  the 
industry  of  the  free  man  has  ever  proved  but  a  feeble  supplement  for 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  culture  of  the  soil ;  that  the  free  man 
consumes  double  what  the  slave  does  while  he  produces  much  less,  and 
that  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between  production  and  consumption, 
the  free  man  must  either  produce  double  the  quantity,  or  the  value  of 
his  productions  be  equivalent  to  that  of  two  slaves ;  finally  that  forced 
labour  exhausts  and  annihilates  free. 

The  history  of  agriculture  in  the  empire  clearly  demonstrates  that 
from  first  to  last  free  labour  has  been  exploited  under  circumstances 
and  conditions,  possible  perhaps  for  the  negro,  but  utterly  impossible 
and  repugnant  to  the  habits  and  education  of  the  white  man. 

What  Brazil  wants  in  order  to  develop  her  natural  greatness  is 
population.  Nature  is  on  so  overwhelming  a  scale  that  it  dominates 
man,  instead  of  man  reducing  it  to  his  multifarious  purposes  and  ad¬ 
vantages.  Such  a  population  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  introduction 
of  civilized,  industrious,  intelligent,  and  physically  endowed  races,  who 
will  intermarry  with  the  natives  and  multiply  and  improve  the  race,  and 
to  secure  it  she  must  render  the  conditions  possible  and  acceptable  to 
such  races. 
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It  is  not  merely  labour  of  the  unintellectual  and  purely  material 
kind  that  she  requires ;  Asiatics,  Coolies,  or  Chinese  would  prove  but 
an  indifferent  substitution  for  the  slave  labour  recently  condemned  and 
abolished.  What  she  must  aim  at  is  establishing  a  regular,  permanent, 
and  ever-increasing  flow  of  spontaneous  immigration.  tShe  has  many 
competitors  in  this  line,  and  not  the  most  remote  chance  of  success 
until  she  removes  the  social  and  political  barriers  already  pointed 
out.  Immediately  it  becomes  known  to  eligible  emigrants  that  when 
they  land  in  Brazil  they  will  be  located  on  property  which  will 
belong  to  them  and  their  offspring  after  them,  that  the  laws  afford 
them  the  same  privileges  and  protection  that  they  would  have  anywhere 
else,  that  they  can  intermarry  and  settle  in  the  country  in  localities 
that  secure  them  a  market  for  their  productions,  and  that  they  can 
count  upon  a  system  of  self-government,  plenty  of  volunteers  will  enlist 
on  reasonable  terms,  some  possibly  with  capital. 

The  success  of  the  pioneers  will  soon  reach  the  knowledge  of  relatives 
and  friends,  and  will  prove  a  more  powerful  inducement  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  rapid  increase  of  the  colonial  institution  than  a  hundred 
times  the  fabulous  sums  that  have  been  already  squandered  in  fruitless 
attempts  to  introduce  a  possible  article  at  an  impossible  price. 

Another  indispensable  condition  is  to  commence  in  the  vicinity  of 
populated  centres,  and  work  thence  gradually  into  the  interior,  and  not 
as  heretofore  plant  immigrants  in  the  wilderness  and  expect  them  to 
flourish. 

Proper  arrangements  for  their  reception  on  arrival  until  they  can 
become  settled  on  their  lands  is  such  a  palpable  necessity  that  it  need 
not  be  dwelt  on.  And  yet  to  the  non-observance  of  this  most  obvious 
rule,  even  in  very  recent  cases  of  arrival  of  immigrants,  is  attributable 
in  great  measure  the  failures  that  have  taken  place.* 

Since  the  closing  of  the  Chambers  and  the  writing  of  this  report, 
the  various  following  measures  have  been  promulgated,  namely : — 

Duty  of  exportation  has  been  removed  from  the  following  articles 
of  national  produce :  nuts,  samples  of  goods,  birds  and  insects,  alive  or 
dead,  castor-oil  nut,  whalebone,  potatoes,  biscuits,  lime,  cinnamon, 
caroba,  animal  charcoal,  vegetable  charcoal,  wrax,  tea,  straw  hats,  pre¬ 
serves  of  all  descriptions,  iron,  artificial  flowers,  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
cattle  generally,  vegetables,  surgical  and  astronomical  instruments, 
Japecanga,  Jequetiba  (rind),  wood,  liqueurs,  tongues,  books,  printed 
or  in  blank,  pork,  salted  or  preserved,  machinery  of  various  kinds, 
shawls  or  ordinary  cotton  wrappers,  coin  of  all  kinds*  objects  of  natural 
history,  small  tin  wares,  orchata,  animal  bones,  silk  floss,  fresh  fish, 
salted  fish,  dried  fish,  skins  of  all  animals,  pines,  the  products  of 
spinning  and  weaving  factories,  common  soap,  leather  of  all  kinds, 
tamarinds,  medicinal  tinctures,  ticum,  in  whatever  form,  animal  hoofs, 
stearine  candles,  vinegar,  all  kinds  of  syrups  other  than  medicinal. 

On  the  principal  articles,  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee,  a  reduction  of 
2  per  cent. ;  these  alterations  will  come  into  operation  from  1st  of 
July,  187G. 

Port  Charges. 

By  Law  No.  G,053,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
January  instant,  the  anchorage  dues  to  which  f  oreign  merchant  vessels 
were  subject,  as  well  as  the  dock  dues,  were  abolished,  and  a  tax,  called 
Importo  de  Pharoes,  or  lighthouse  dues,  substituted  therefor.  A 

#  The  estimate  of  expenditure  under  head  of  Colonization  in  this  year's  Budget 
was  294,880  milreis,  or  32,7561.  sterling. 
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translation  of  this  law  is  herewith  appended,  from  which  will  be  seen 
a  long  list  of  articles  subject  to  a  double  rate  of  warehouse  rent,  a 
measure  adopted  evidently  to  accelerate  the  removal  of  those  articles 
from  the  customs  warehouses. 

It  only  remains  to  record  the  remedy  introduced  as  the  result  of 
the  labours  of  the  commission  of  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
-decadence  of  agriculture,  namely,  the  passing  of  a  law  subsidizing 
central  schools  in  each  of  the  provinces,  and  an  hypothecation  bank  or 
banks  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  but  the  capital  for  which 
is  expected  to  come  from  abroad.  The  fact  that  the  hypothecation  law 
of  Brazil  includes  slaves  and  their  offspring  amongst  the  chattels  to  be 
pledged,  renders  its  acceptation  in  England  impossible,  even  supposing 
that  no  other  disability  existed.  As,  however,  the  law  in  question  is 
complicated,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  questions  that  would  arise  as 
to  the  rights  of  third  parties  to  the  various  descriptions  of  property 
pledged. 

Electric  Telegraph. 

In  December,  1874,  there  were  4,458  kilos,  of  line  working,  and  as 
the  wires  were  double  in  some  places  the  total  extent  amounted  to 
6,286  kilos.,  served  by  81  stations. 

The  revenue  wras  174,961  milreis,  or  about  20,0007.,  against 
192,000  milreis,  or  23,1007.  in  1873,  and  the  maintenance,  631,199 
milreis,  or  about  70,0007. 

In  re-construction,  about  12,3007.  -was  expended  ;  in  exploration  of 
new  lines,  about  38,0007.,  and  in  importation  of  material,  &c.,  from 
abroad,  about  12,0007.  Thus  the  revenue  for  the  past  year  was  some¬ 
thing  under  28  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure,  against  25  per  cent,  in 
1867,  21  per  cent,  in  1868,  26  per  cent,  in  1869,  32  per  cent,  in  1870, 
39  per  cent,  in  1871,  39  per  cent,  in  1872,  and  42  per  cent,  in  1873. 

The  principal  drawbacks  are  the  want  of  good  roads  and  a  code  of 
bye-laws  for  the  location  of  services  with  well  adapted  penalties. 
Complaint  is  also  made  of  the  gymnastic  propensities  of  the  native 
children,  who  amuse  themselves  by  climbing  the  posts  and  swinging  by 
the  wires  ;  the  flying  of  kites,  which  become  entangled,  connect  the 
different  wires  and  interrupt  the  communication.  The  posts  also  are 
frequently  blown  down  by  violent  wind  storms  ;  from  these  and  heavy 
rain  192  cases  of  damage  resulted  in  1874. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  kilo,  is  about  57.,  but  upon  the 
consolidation  of  all  the  ?arious  lines  and  the  regular  maintenance  of 
roads,  this  expenditure  it  is  thought  may  be  reduced  by  20  per  cent. 

A  reduction  in  the  tar.ff  is  recommended  on  the  grounds  that  the 
telegraph  must  be  made  available  to  the  population  which  is  not  only 
scattered  but  sparse  in  Brazil.  That  it  cannot  yet  be  expected  to  be  a 
source  of  revenue,  but  that  eventually  a  compensation  will  take  place 
which  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  exchequer. 

General  Statistics. 

The  population,  according  to  last  census,  is  stated  at  9,700,189 
•exclusive  of  several  provinces  of  which  1, 476,507  are  slaves.  The 
empire  contains  244  cities,  441  boroughs,  and  about  900  villages. 

The  gross  annual  value  of  agricultural  produce  of  all  descriptions 
is  estimated  at  88,980,0007.  sterling,  of  which  the  value  of  the  exports 
amounted  to  about  16,500,0007.  sterling  in  1873. 
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Ketuen  of  the  Principal  Exporta  during  Twenty  Financial  Years,  ended  1873. 
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O  C  O)  O  G5 
CO^rH  CD  iO  GO 

rH  CD  -  ff  ^  «—T 

rH  CO  CO  CO  CO 

36,374 

00  03  ©  O  03 
rH  03  rH  Ol 

03  CD  t-  rn  CD 

of  cf  if  of  of 
rH  co  co  co  co 

03 

00 

GO 

rf 

co 

CO  CO  rH  CO  o 
r+i  rH  00  00  00 
iD  00  l>  CC  O 

rf  cf  uf  of  of 
0  rfi  0  O 

59,128 

Quantity. 

.NCOHCON 

W  CD  CD  iC  CO  h 
OiDt^^OOO 

of  o'  rf go'  — T 
Lccoohccio 
co  o-  iO 

667,533 

738,120 

596,331 

627,160 

575,023 

531,553 

615,637 

O  rH  00  rH  rH 

O  ^  05  03 

N  03  O  O  O 

r-T  r-T  Of  CO*  rtf 
OOhhOI 
t>-  CO  CO  rH  rH 

569,324 

CD  CO  00  rH  CO 

GO  rH  03  CO  rH 

CO  rH  00  CD  ITt 

cf  if  cf  cf  of 

CD  CO  03  O 

CD  CD  rH  iO  iQ 

568,146 

Sugar. 

Value. 

£ 

1,583,143 

1,663,917 

1,891,034 

2,584,460 

2,414,370 

2,028,185 

2,766,686 

1,572,125 

1,105,569 

2,334,515 

1,928,102 

1,941,399 

2,003,633 

1,628,262 

1,922,194 

1,267,442 

2,280,631 

1,820,432 

2,804,657 

2,926,460 

1,785,713 

2,792,314 

2,772,567 

2,616,342 

Quantity. 

Kilos. 

121,398,156 

120,439,114 

109,494,155 

112,755,321 

106,789,043 

114,175,157 

156,546,592 

84,305,524 

65,432,464 

155,407,959 

140,316,954 

120,401,898 

115,723,647 

107,616,289 

131,458,293 

117,704,813 

129,091,985 

120,319,005 

130,065,935 

138,118,260 

116,983,303 

172,526,730 

183,984,224 

148,335,690 

Cotton. 

Value. 

CO  00  iO  ©  o 

03  ©  rh  iO 

CD_  CD_  rH  GO_ 

^  cf  od  co~  cf  co~ 

CO  CO  CD  O  CO 
rH  rH  iO  CD  CO 

580,733 

O  N  ^  CO  O 
O  O  r  (D  CO 
^  03  03  CD  t>- 

of  cf  of  of  r-f 

CD  rH  CO  t  -  CO 
iO  0  ^  t>  CD 

rH 

826,864 

2,954,289 

3,155,863 

4,691,740 

2,374,159 

3,227,053 

3,280,621 

3,648,840 

4,403,396 

2,393,029 

4,664,560 

2,682,437 

3,558,452 

Quantity. 

Kilos. 

13,116,413 

12,894,502 

15,064,574 

15,993,967 

14,827,596 

14,379,410 

11,044,815 

12,562,973 

9,861,642 

12,821,487 

15,958,702 

12,449,923 

19,671,672 

25,358,264 

42,636,144 

37,728,762 

47,669,584 

34,612,885 

41,404,470 

43,024,065 

46,519,446 

83,543,317 

44,618,060 

51,821,871 

Rum. 

Value. 

N  00  O  CO 

CCCOlOOCO 

^  of  o'  of  r-f 

O)  co  00  O  CO 

rH  rH  rH 

108,781 

rH  00  rH  00  CO 
rH  rH  »o  lO  03 
HO  ©  ©  © 

of  r>f  cd"  cdT  r-T 

©  CD  OO  CO 

76,645 

H  oo  O  CO  H 

^  N  0  Cl  05 

O  1^  CD  00  o 

if  GO*  Of  r-f  if 
0  t>  t'-  © 

77,879 

r-H  C5  00  03  00 

GO  •— •  CO  O  rH 

CD  00  03  rH  CD 
cf  cf  of  cf  of 
03  rH  O  C5  lO 
rH  rH  rH 

104,915 

Quantity. 

Litres. 

1,130,363 

1,387,073 

932,500 

786,667 

855,380 

1,018,396 

975  515 
540,776 
509,284 
1,046,008 
1,070,594 

828,435 

HC0NO3l» 

05  05  03  05  rH 

rH  if  of  hf  o' 

CO  CO  CD  t^-  rH 

0  t>  0  05 

rtf  O 

2,545,145 

6,767,648 

7,511,096 

7,689,304 

6,671,205 

3,664,807 

6,460,830 

Financial 

Years. 

1853- 4 

1854- 5 

1855- 6 

1856- 7 

1857- 8 

Average  ... 

1858- 9 

1859- 60 

1860- 1 

1861-2 

1862- 3 

Average  ... 

1863- 4 

1864- 5 

1865- 6 

1866- 7 

1S67-8 

Average  ... 

1868- 9 

1869- 70 

1870- 1 

1871- 2 

1872- 3 

Average  ... 

RIO  I)E  JANEIRO 
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Comparison  of  the  Averages. 


Average  Value  of  each 

Five  Years. 

Comparison  of  Value  each  Five  Years. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

1853- 4  to  1857-8 

1854- 9  1862-3 
1863-4  1867-8 
1868-9  1872-3 

£ 

9,452,620 

11,722,220 

15,343,460 

19,591,440 

2nd  5  years  exceeds  1st  by 
3rd  5  years  exceeds  2nd  by 
4th  5  years  exceeds  3rd  by 
5th  5  years  exceeds  4th  by 

£ 

2,269,600 

3,621,240 

4,247,980 

10,138,820 

24-01 

30-89 

27-68 

107-26 

Eetuen  of  Foreign  Shipping  entered  and  cleared  of  various  Nationalities  for  the  Tears  1871  to  1874. 

1871  to  1872. 
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Entered. 


Financial  Years. 

Sailing. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

1871-2  . 

1,087 

332 

1,419 

894,558 

32,082 

1872-3  . 

1,245 

304 

1,639 

1,089,396 

32,422 

1873-4  . 

1,100 

524 

1,624 

1,282,290 

39,030 

Cleared. 


Financial  Years. 

Sailing. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

387 1—2  , ,  . .  . . 

669 

337 

1,006 

851,539 

27,295 

1872-3  . 

840 

404 

1,244 

1,097,117 

42,050 

1873-4  . 

790 

511 

1,301 

1,263,218 

36,867 
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Eetuen  of  Eleven  Projected  Lines  in  respect  of  which  the  Imperial  Guarantee  has  been  granted. 
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Compaeatiye  Quantities  of  Coffee  exported  between  187  L  and 

1874  inclusive. 


Destination. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

1871. 

Sacks. 

Sacks. 

Sacks. 

Sacks. 

Sacks. 

North  of  Europe — 

Antwerp  . 

11,940 

Bordeaux  . 

50,202 

Channel  for  order  ... 

41,487 

Great  Britain 

254,799 

Hamburgh . 

176,568 

Havre . 

151,545 

Russia  . 

4,300 

Sweden  and  Norway 

26,999 

717,831 

478,375 

486,469 

568,381 

South  of  Europe — 

Genoa . 

41,877 

Gibraltar  for  order  ... 

32,965 

Lisbon  . 

98,654 

Marseilles  . 

139,697 

Portugal  . 

3,222 

316,415 

269,454 

232,483 

318,834 

United  States — 

Baltimore  . 

253,045 

Boston  . 

11,516 

Charlestown . 

9,248 

California  . 

396 

Galveston  . 

25,381 

Hampton  Roads 

302,518 

Mobile  . 

45,850 

New  Orleans . 

145,249 

New  York  . 

563,571 

Port  Elizabeth 

15,441 

Richmond  . 

4,000 

Sandy  Hook  . 

4,503 

Savannah  . 

18,907 

Without  destination 

8,537 

1,408,162 

1,408,162 

1,106,777 

1,355,343 

St.  Thomas  . 

•  •  • 

27,314 

8,000 

21,213 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ... 

•  •  • 

41,382 

14,194 

49,190 

19,755 

Plate  River  . 

•  •  • 

39,430 

18,622 

28,320 

4,449 

Valparaiso  . 

•  •• 

1,441 

156 

950 

229 

Various  ports . 

64,541 

47,569 

75,887 

86,038 

Ports  in  the  empire  ... 

... 

28,479 

21,330 

12,809 

4,932 

Total . 

... 

... 

A  •  • 

2,644,995 

1,984,670 

2,011,098 

2,357,961 

Decree  No.  6,053,  abolishing  Anchorage  and  Dock  Dues  and 

SUBSTITUTING  LIGHTHOUSE  Tax. 

Using  the  authorization  conferred  by  Article  XI.  of  Law  No.  2,670, 
of  October  20th  last,  I  am  pleased  to  order  that  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  shall  be  observed  in  the  custom-houses  and  boards  of  revenue 
in  the  empire. 

Article  I.  The  anchorage  due  to  which  foreign  merchant  vessels  are 
subject  in  the  ports  of  the  empire  and  the  dock  due  collected  by  the 
custom-house  of  Dio  de  Janeiro,  in  accordance  with  Decree  3,986,  of 
October  23rd,  1867,  Article  I.,  are  hereby  abolished. 

Article  II.  In  aid  of  the  expenditure  of  the  State  on  the  placing  of 
lights  and  buoys,  and  on  the  improvement  of  ports  and  of  navigations, 
a  due  called  lmposto  de  Pharoes  (light  due)  shall  be  collected  from 
foreign  vessels  entering  those  ports,  whether  such  vessels  come  from 
foreign  or  national  ports,  with  or  without  cargo,  simply  with  passengers 
or  colonists,  or  put  in  or  in  franquia,  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Of  20  milreis  on  vessels  up  to  200  tons 

30  „  „  over  200  up  to  400  „ 

40  „  „  „  400  „  700  „ 

Kfk  >7  Art 


Section  I.  Steam  packets  of  regular  lines,  whether  coming  from 
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Europe,  North  America,  the  Pacific,  or  the  River  Plate,  direct  or  on 
return,  shall  pay  the  due  in  only  the  two  first  Brazilian  ports  they 
enter;  and  they  may  ask  certificates  thereof  to  obtain  exemption  from 
the  due  in  any  other  ports  they  touch  at  during  the  same  voyage. 

Section  II.  The  due  is  not  leviable  when  the  vessel  leaving  a  port 
wherein  it  had  paid  touches  at  or  enters  another  port  of  the  same 
province. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  minor  coasting  trade,  that  is,  in  navigation 
between  ports  of  the  same  province,  shall  pay  the  tax  they  are  liable  to 
only  once  in  each  half  year. 

Section  III.  Vessels  which  have  already  paid  anchorage  dues  six 
times  during  the  first  half  (July  to  December)  of  the  current  financial 
year,  shall  not  be  liable  to  this  light  due  in  the  second  half  of  the  same 
year  (January  to  July,  1876). 

Section  IV.  In  collecting  the  tax  on  each  vessel,  the  burden  shown 
by  the  register,  passport,  or  similar  document,  shall  be  accepted  ;  and  in 
default  thereof,  or  in  case  the  measurement  is  not  in  tons,  the  custom¬ 
house  of  the  port  of  entry  shall  ascertain  the  capacity  of  the  ship,  and 
-collect  the  tax  according  to  its  burden  in  tons  of  2'83  cubic  metres. 

Article  III.  The  inspectors  of  the  custom-houses  shall  draw  up  a 
table  of  the  times  within  which  vessels  alongside  the  quays  for  loading 
or  unloading,  or  stationed  in  the  dock,  must  finish  their  work  and 
withdraw.  The  commanders  of  those  not  finishing  within  the  time 
fixed  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  20  milreis  to  200  milreis  each  day  of 
delay,  at  the  judgment  of  the  inspector,  save  unavoidable  cases  duly 
proved  to  him. 

Article  IV.  The  warehouse  rent  on  the  articles  declared  in  the 
schedule  annexed  to  this  Decree  shall  be  computed  and  levied  at  double 
the  rates  fixed  by  Article  II.  of  Decree  5,174  of  November  26th,  1873. 

Article  V.  The  import  additional  duties  of  40  per  cent.,  fixed  by 
Article  II.  of  the  preliminary  provisions  of  the  tariff  promulgated 
with  Decree  5,580  of  March  31st,  1874,  shall  be  collected  at  the  rate 
of  45  per  cent.,  until  by  law  the  annual  decrease  of  this  tax  be  decreed 
in  accordance  with  Article  XI.,  No.  3,  of  Law  2,348  of  August  25th, 
1873. 

Article  VI.  The  provisions  of  the  present  decree  shall  have  force  in 
the  custom-house  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  the  1st  of  January  next,  and 
in  the  other  custom-houses  and  boards  of  revenue  on  the  day  ordered  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Article  VII.  All  contrary  provisions  are  revoked. 

Baron  de  Cotegipe  of  my  council,  Senator  of  the  Empire,  Minister 
and  Secretary  of  State  and  interinely  of  Affairs  of  Finance,  and  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  National  Treasury,  so  have  understood 
and  executed.  Palace  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  13th,  1873,  54th  of 
Independence  and  Empire. 

VV  ith  the  signature  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor. 

Baron  re  Cotegipe. 
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Merchandize  specified  under  Article  IV.  of  Decree  6,053  of  15th 
December,  1875,  on  which  a  Double  Rate  of  Customs  Warehouse 
Rent  is  leviable. 


Steel  in  every  form. 

Staves  for  making  casks. 

Alabaster,  marble,  porphyry  in  bulk 
and  works. 

Alembics,  cylinders,  capsules,  and 
other  apparatus  and  machinery 
appurtenances. 

Tar  of  all  descriptions. 

Alcohol  and  spirits  of  all  kinds. 
Cognac  whisky,  brandy,  gin  in  cases. 
Alfafa,  hay,  and  all  other  forage. 
Cotton  in  bales  and  all  other  forms. 
Bird  seed  of  all  descriptions. 

White  lead  of  all  descriptions. 

Hawsers  and  small  cables. 

Brazil  nuts. 

Anchors  of  all  kinds. 

Hessians. 

Torches. 

Slates  of  all  kinds. 

Moulding  clay. 

Armament. 

Rice,  beans,  Indian  corn,  and  other 
cereals. 

Sugar  of  all  descriptions. 

Oil. 

Olives. 

Zinc  in  every  form. 

Dutch  tiles,  vases,  and  all  works  in 
clay. 

Codfish  and  all  others  in  pickle  or 
salted. 

Cartridges,  torpedoes,  gun  caps,  and 
all  inflammable  substances  or 
articles  of  warfare. 

Subcarbonate  of  potassium. 

Potatoes. 

Bitumen. 

Wine  or  oil  lees.  s 

All  kinds  of  rope. 

„  game. 

„  quick  lime. 

Lead,  iron,  or  clay  piping. 

Meat  and  other  animal  product,  dry, 
salted,  or  pickled,  or  put  up  in  any 
other  way. 

Carriages  and  all  vehicles  of  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  and  their  belongings. 
Mineral  or  vegetable  charcoal  and  peat. 
Onions  and  garlic. 

Wax  in  all  forms. 

Beer,  cyder,  and  other  fermentative 
liquors. 

Horns,  bones,  and  nails. 

Lead  in  every  form. 

Cement. 

Copper  in  every  form. 

Glue  in  every  form. 

Preserves  for  food. 

Cordage  of  all  kinds. 

Chains  and  iron  cables. 

Cork  in  every  form. 

Hides  or  skins  of  all  kinds. 


Chalk. 

Horsehair  or  vegetable  hair. 

Drugs,  medicines,  and  generally  all 
chemical  or  mineral  products. 

Tin  of  every  kind. 

Straw  mats  of  all  kinds. 

Oakum  of  all  kinds. 

Bran  and  stubble. 

Flour  of  all  kinds. 

Felt. 

Iron  in  bars,  plates,  and  all  kinds, 
whether  wrought  or  otherwise. 

Tin  plates  of  all  kinds. 

Blacksmith’s  bellows  and  others. 
Fruits,  dry  and  preserved,  of  all  kinds. 
Tobacco  in  all  forms. 

Bottles  in  all  forms. 

Plaster. 

Crates. 

Grease  in  any  form. 

Guano. 

Cane,  wicker. 

Brass  in  all  forms. 

Yegetables  of  all  kinds. 

Liqueurs  of  all  kinds. 

Flax  in  every  form. 

Earthenware  of  all  kinds. 

Paving  stones  of  all  kinds. 

Machinery  or  implements  of  tilling 
for  railways,  ships,  manufactories, 
and  others. 

Timber  in  every  form. 

Butter. 

Articles  of  food. 

Ochre  of  all  kinds. 

Oils. 

Straw,  Esparto,  Cairo,  Pita,  Peassuva, 
and  other  filaceous  articles  in  every 
form. 

Toothpicks. 

Tarpaulin  of  every  description  and 
for  all  purposes. 

Paper  of  all  sorts. 

Leggings. 

Granite  and  all  kinds  of  stone. 

Pipes,  barrels,  casks,  tubs,  and  all  such. 
Shoe  powder. 

Potassium. 

Cheese. 

Oars  and  boat  hooks. 

Resin  of  all  descriptions,  however 
put  up. 

Soap,  common  or  washing. 

Salt  of  all  sorts. 

Tiles  and  bricks  of  any  kind. 

Ink  of  every  description,  and  however 
put  up. 

Bacon. 

Rags,  borders,  sheds,  &c.,  of  all  kinds. 
Candles  of  all  kinds. 

Yarnish  of  every  kind. 

Glass  of  all  kinds. 

Wine  or  any  other  spirituous  liquors. 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  13,  1875. 
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CHILE. 

COQUIMBO. 

Report  by  Consul  Grierson  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Coquimbo 

for  the  Year  18/5. 

The  port  of  Coquimbo  is  one  of  the  finest  bays  on  the  west  coast  of 
America.  Large  ships  can  moor  close  to  the  shore,  and  smaller  vessels, 
such  as  brigs  and  schooners,  often  discharge  at  the  railway  wharves, 
and  from  the  generally  fine  weather  throughout  the  year,  vessels  get 
quick  despatch. 

By  the  census  taken  in  1875,  the  province  of  Coquimbo  contains 
over  157, 4G0  inhabitants,  the  department  12,G45,  and  the  port  5,000. 

Coquimbo  is  principally  a  copper  producing  district,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  tables  hereafter  given.  Guayacan  smelting  works,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Herradura,  and  separated  by  a  neck  of 
land  about  1J  miles  across,  is  one  of  the  largest  copper  producing 
establishments  in  the  world.  The  population  of  the  works  and  village 
amounts  to  2,000  souls. 

Shipping. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables  of  shipping,  no  vessels  have 
been  cleared  direct,  as  they  have  all  had  to  load  or  finish  loading  at 
other  ports.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  nearly  all  the  copper,  which  is 
refined  in  ingots  of  99  per  cent.,  or  nearly  pure,  or  in  bars  96  and  97 
per  cent.,  is  sent  to  Europe  by  the  large  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Also,  although  the 
tables  show  little  difference  in  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels,  it  is  no 
guide  to  the  increasing  trade  of  the  place,  as  the  above-mentioned 
steam  company  have  also  a  regular  line  of  coasting  steamers  of  2,000 
tons  each,  running  between  Callao  and  Valparaiso,  which  call  here 
twice  weekly  each  way.  A  Chilian  company  touch  once  a  week  each 
way,  besides  several  other  steamers  running  irregularly.  Those 
steamers  bring  heavy  cargoes,  as  most  of  the  merchandize,  machinery, 
&c.,  generally  is  landed  at  Valparaiso  first. 


Shipping  for  1874-5. 


British  Shipping. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

1874— 

Direct  trade  . 

43 

23,181 

647 

... 

•  •  • 

Indirect  „  . 

1875— 

13 

4, .351 

142 

53 

25,463 

749 

Direct  trade  . 

39 

21,699 

559 

... 

... 

... 

Indirect  ,, 

13 

3,940 

136 

54 

26,684 

776 
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Eetuen  of  Foreign  Shipping  for  1875. 


Entered. 


Nationality. 

Direct  Trade. 

Indirect  Trade. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

North  America... 

7 

9,062 

13 

953 

20 

10,015 

203 

French  . 

7 

5,003 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

7 

5,003 

137 

Chilian . 

#•  • 

49 

8,728 

49 

8,728 

679 

Italian  ... 

21 

1,449 

918 

21 

1,449 

48 

German . 

4 

4 

918 

35 

Guatemala 

21 

5,463 

3,989 

21 

5,463 

212 

Nicaragua 

22 

22 

3,989 

178 

Peruvian 

3 

692 

3 

692 

67 

Swedish  ... 

i 

1,133 

•  •  • 

1 

1,133 

19 

Belgian . 

l 

539 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

539 

15 

Buenos  Ayres  ... 

... 

... 

1 

221 

1 

221 

7 

Total 

... 

16 

15,737 

... 

134 

22,413 

... 

150 

38,150 

1,600 

As  before  mentioned  this  does  not  include  264  calls  of  the  steamers 
of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  about  140  of  Chilian 
steamers. 

Copper. 


The  exportation  of  copper  and  regulus  for  1874  has  been  as 
follows  : — 


From. 

To  Ens 

'land. 

France. 

Coastwise. 

Copper. 

Regulus. 

Copper. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

Tons. 

Coquimbo. . 

2,336 

8,228 

106 

1,447 

16 

72 

Guayacan.. 

52 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

Tongoy  . . 

2,724 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Tortorilillo 

46 

•  « 

90 

«  • 

i  # 

Total 

13,334 

158 

1,537 

16 

72 

There  is  an  export  duty  levied  here  on  copper  of  6  dol.  per  ton. 

Formerly  the  principal  trade  from  here  was  carried  on  between 
Swansea  and  Liverpool,  but  since  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  established  a  line  of  steamers  to  Europe,  via  Straits  of  Magellan, 
most  of  the  copper  is  taken  to  Liverpool  and  Bordeaux,  a  small  quantit}r 
going  by  Panama. 

There  are  over  250  copper  mines  in  the  province,  and  a  great 
number  of  Englishmen  are  at  work  on  them,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  number  yet,  on  account  of  their  being  scattered  so 
much,  and  the  means  of  communication  being  difficult. 

The  principal  copper  smelting  establishments  in  the  province  are: — 


Guayacan 

Tongoy 

Parrulcillo 

Tortorilillo 

Coqnimbo 


Owners. 

. .  Messrs.  Urmeneta  and  Errazuriz. 

•  •  »  •» 

. .  An  English  limited  liability  company. 
. .  Messrs.  Vicuna,  Munez,  and  Co. 

. .  Messrs.  A.  Edwards  and  Co. 
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Agriculture. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  large  trade  has  arisen  in  the  exportation 
of  cattle  to  the  northern  ports  of  the  republic,  and  to  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
as  far  as  Callao.  As  regards  farm  produce,  the  valleys  of  Elqui,  Ovalle, 
and  Limarii  could  supply  the  province,  but  the  growing  of  hay  is  so 
much  easier  produced,  with  less  expense,  and  pays  so  much  better  than 
general  crops,  that  it  is  the  principal  article  cultivated,  flour,  grain, 
potatoes,  &c.,  being  imported  from  the  southern  parts  of  Chile.  The 
system  of  farming  is  carried  on  by  irrigation.  The  lucerne  plant, 
from  which  the  hay  is  grown,  seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  light,  dry, 
sandy  soils,  irrigated  on  the  surface ;  and  I  understand  that  in  wet, 
elayey  soils  the  root  rots,  and  the  plant  dies.  Over  four  crops  of  hay 
can  be  cut  each  year.  The  rainfall  for  the  last  eight  years  averages 
only  3-05  inches,  so  the  farmer  depends  on  the  quantity  of  snow  which 
falls  in  the  Cordilleras  to  supply  the  rivers  for  irrigating  his  land. 


Exportation  of  Oxen  and  Hay. 


Oxen. 

Hay. 

Number. 

Tons. 

18T  4  ••  ••  •«  •  •  •• 

5,791 

2,596 

1 87 5  •  •  •  •  • •  • «  • « 

4,732 

2,400 

La  Serena,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  the  north-east 
side  of  Coquimbo  Bay,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  sea,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  15,000 ;  it  is  a  place  of  little  trade,  but  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  intendente  of  the  province.  There  are  also  two  branch 
banks,  one  of  the  Banco  INTacional  de  Chile,  and  the  other  of  Messrs.  A. 
Edwards  and  Co.,  of  Valparaiso,  whose  business  is  principally  with  the 
farmers  and  miners. 

A  fine  broad  gauge  railway  runs  from  Coquimbo  to  Ovalle,  a  distance 
of  63  miles,  through  a  good  mineral  district,  branches  from  which  run  to 
Panulcillo  and  Guayacan.  A  branch  also  runs  from  Coquimbo,  by 
Serena,  to  the  smelting  establishment  at  the  Compania,  distance  11 
miles. 

Public  education  is  well  attended  to,  there  being  in  this  port  alone 
two  free  schools  for  girls  and  three  for  boys,  books,  paper,  &c.,  being 
free  also. 

Mechanics  who  come  out  here  under  contract  can  live  very  well  and 
save  money,  as  provisions  are  moderate  in  price,  and  beef,  vegetables, 
&c.,  are  cheaper  here  than  at  home,  but  it  would  be  unadvisable  for 
mechanics  to  come  here  looking  for  work,  as  the  demand  is  very 
limited. 


Coquimbo,  January  16,  1876. 
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Report  by  Consul  Dr um mon d-Uay  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
Valparaiso  for  the  years  1873,  1874,  and  1875. 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  Chile,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  have  been  subjected  to  one  of  those  financial  maladies  that  attack 
from  time  to  time  every  commercial  community.  Such  malady  is  here 
frequently  termed  a  crisis,  though  such  name  is  surely  erroneous,  as  a 
tightness  in  the  money  market  that  has  not  come  to  its  worst  stage  is 
almost  the  reverse  of  a  crisis.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  little 
evidence  of  such  a  state  of  commercial  affairs  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Government  statistical  publication  of  the  years  1873  and  1874.  I  find 
also  from  the  totals  of  custom-house  receipts  for  1875,  details  of  which, 
are  not  yet  published,  that  the  total  sum  received  for  custom  dues  in 
that  year  (8,083,150  dol.)  exceeds  by  about  200,000  dol.  that  of  1874. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  therefore  concluded  that  the  complaints  of 
merchants  and  traders  are  unreal,  or  based  on  insufficient  grounds,  for 
there  are  various  considerations  which  should  be  taken  into  account  as 
modifying  the  favourable  construction  drawn  from  perusal  of  the 
Government  statistics. 

The  increased  yield  of  custom-house  dues  is  not  owing  so  greatly 
to  increased  consumption  of  foreign  produce  in  the  country  during  the 
last  three  years,  but  rather  to  the  higher  duties  levied  on  many  articles 
since  the  revised  tariff  came  into  operation  in  1874,  as  well  as  to  the 
increased  strictness  of  the  custom-house  officials  in  collecting  the  dues. 
It  was  formerly  a  practice  to  despatch  and  pay  duties  in  smaller  ports 
of  the  republic  on  goods  which  were  afterwards  brought  duty  paid  to 
Valparaiso  ;  this  custom,  which  showed  a  great  amount  of  leniency,  less 
knowledge  of  merchandize  imported,  or  imperfect  supervision  from  the 
head  customs  authorities,  seems  now  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close 
to  the  benefit  of  the  national  income  and  the  integrity  of  trade. 

Another  reliable  evidence  of  the  abnormal  state  of  business  in  Chile 
during  the  last  few  years,  is,  the  state  of  exchange  on  Europe.  Formerly 
the  normal  type  of  exchange  on  England  was  3s.  9 d.  per  Chili  dollar, 
and  the  custom  of  importers  in  calculating  cost  of  foreign  goods  has 
been  to  take  that  rate.  From  1863  to  1873  the  difference  of  exchange 
was  almost  invariably  in  favour  of  the  merchant  resident  in  Chile, 
whose  exchange  account,  based  on  the  supposed  normal  rate  of  3s.  9 d. 
to  the  dollar,  always  showed  a  favourable  balance  in  the  year.  Now, 
however,  a  new  state  of  things  has  begun  to  be  felt;  exchange  has 
fallen  low,  and  to  large  importers,  the  difference  between.  3s.  10^.  to 
3s.  11  d.  and  the  present  rate  of  3s.  Gd must  represent  in  many  cases, 
a  loss  of  all,  or  a  great  part,  of  the  profits  on  the  article  imported. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exchange  per  dollar  at  Valparaiso,  for 
bills  drawn  on  England  at  90  days’  sight  during  the  last  three  years  : — 
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1873.  June 

8. 

3 

d. 

10 

August 

3 

84 

October 

3 

9 

November 

3 

94 

December 

3 

9 

1874.  May  . . 

3 

8f 

September 

3 

84 

October 

3 

8i 

1875.  March 

3 

8 

April . . 

3 

8i 

June  . . 

3 

8 

July  .. 

3 

7£ 

1876.  February 

3 

7 

March  7 

3 

6 

„  13 

•  3 

54 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  fall  of  exchange  oil  England,  is 
the  decrease  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  as  the  standard  money  of  Chile 
is  the  silver  dollar,  the  coin  of  the  country  has  diminished  in  value  to 
the  extent  of  the  fall  in  silver. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  state  of  depression  from  which  the  com¬ 
merce  in  Chile  is  now  suffering,  it  is  necessary  here  to  relate  succinctly 
the  commercial  history  of  the  country  for  several  years  back.  The 
declaration  of  war  and  the  blockade  of  Chilian  ports,  declared  by  Spain 
in  1865,  though  the  occasion  of  much  local  and  temporary  inconvenience, 
was  somewhat  the  means  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 
The  immediate  effects  of  the  state  of  hostilities  was  to  place  the 
Government  in  pecuniary  straits,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  country  and  the  confidence  of  the  foreign  residents, 
by  the  raising  of  an  internal  loan,  which  was  effected  without  difficulty ; 
at  that  time  there  existed  in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  some  few  private 
banks  and  one  joint  stock  bank,  the  Banco  de  Valparaiso.  These  banks 
worked  a  very  limited  business  and  did  not  issue  notes,  the  banking 
system  being  at  that  time  very  imperfectly  developed  in  Chile. 
Simultaneously,  however,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  alluded  to,  the 
Banco*  Nacional  de  Chile  was  established  as  a  joint  stock  bank,  and  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  one  of  the  best  conducted,  and  is  now 
perhaps  the  most  important  establishment  of  its  kind  in  South  America. 
As  the  banks  were  large  contributors  to  the  loan,  and  as  the  blockade 
brought  with  it  serious  monetary  embarrassments,  the  Government 
sanctioned  the  issue  of  notes  by  the  banks,  and  gave  this  paper  the 
privilege  of  being  received  as  cash  in  the  Government  offices.  The 
first  notes  issued  in  Chile,  with  one  unimportant  exception,  were  issued 
by  the  principal  banks  of  Valparaiso  on  the  credit  of  Government  bonds 
purchased  by  them,  and  in  the  joint  name  of  the  three  banks,  Banco 
de  Valparaiso,  Banco  Nacional  de  Chile,  and  A.  Edwards  and  Co.,  a 
measure  needed  perhaps  at  first,  in  order  to  inspire  confidence  in  a 
country  where  this  important  branch  of  banking  business  was  practically 
unknown.  These  notes  were  so  well  received  by  the  public,  that, 
before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  each  bank  began  to  issue  on  its  own 
account,  and  the  notes  so  issued  have  now  become  the  principal  circu¬ 
lating  medium  of  the  country.  The  original  joint  notes  were  called  in, 
and  owing  to  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Government,  and  the  sound¬ 
ness  and  good  management  of  the  various  banks,  the  paper  money  of 
the  country  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  suffered  no  depreciation  of 
value. 

#  The  National  Bank  commenced  operations  on  the  1st  September,  1865,  and  the 
Spanish  declaration  of  war  was  made  on  September  18  of  the  same  year. 
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Since  the  year  1865-66  not  only  hare  several  new  joint  stock  banks 
been  founded,  but  the  older  ones  have  established  branches  in  all  the 
principal  towns  and  ports,  and  have  by  so  doing  contributed  much  to 
the  development  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  subsequent  years. 
From  1865-66  the  commerce  of  Chile  yearly  increased  until  1873,  but 
since  that  year  it  has  been  rather  diminishing,  a  result  of  various  causes, 
of  which  the  two  following  may  be  considered  the  principal : — 

First. — The  collapse  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  industry  iu  Iquique. 
This  industry,  as  stated  in  my  former  reports,  has  been  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  hands  of  Valparaiso  merchants,  and  has  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  return  from  this  country  to  Europe.  The 
great  demand  and  high  price  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  first  three  years 
of  the  present  decade,  led  to  the  formation  of  many  new  houses  and 
many  joint  stock  companies,  for  the  elaboration  of  the  nitrate  from  the 
crude  mineral.  In  1872  this  speculation  became  a  mania,  and  several 
bubble  companies  were  formed,  which  shortly  collapsed  and  caused  the 
ruin  of  many  speculators.  Moreover,  the  apparent  injudicious  acts  of 
the  Peruvian  Government — referred  to  in  my  former  report — the  raising 
of  the  export  dues  on  nitrate  of  soda,  the  establishment  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  of  the  article,  together  with  an  excessive  production, 
which  glutted  the  European  markets,  brought  about  the  depreciation  of 
value.  These  causes  have  acted  in  so  ruinous  a  manner  on  the  nitrate 
of  soda  industry,  that,  not  only  the  bubble  companies  referred  to  above, 
but  many  bona  fide  ones  have  collapsed,  and  the  wealthy  companies  and 
houses  have  since  1872-73  been  working  at  a  loss.  As  there  are,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  15,000,000  dol.  of  what  may  be  termed  Chilian 
capital  invested  in  the  nitrate  business  in  the  Iquique  district,  the 
collapse  of  so  important  an  industry  has  acted  unfavourably  on  the 
commerce  of  the  country  by  temporary  or  permanent  loss  of  capital, 
and  by  the  fall  of  exchange  on  England,  arising  partly  from  the  scarcity 
of  return  cargoes. 

Secondly. — The  discovery  of  the  Caracoles  Silver  Mines  in  the  south 
of  Bolivia  in  1871-72  has  also  played  an  important  part  in  the  present 
stagnation  of  business  in  Chile.  This  discovery,  made  at  a  time  when 
commerce  was  flourishing  and  money  plentiful,  acted  as  an  unwholesome 
stimulus  to  speculation. 

The  formation  of  joint  stock  companies  became  for  some  time  the 
principal  business  of  the  day,  and  as  has  frequently  occurred  in  parallel 
cases,  many  of  the  companies  wrere  fraudulent,  many  more  of  doubtful 
origin,  and  the  gross  result  has  been  that  over  30,000,000  dol.  of  capital, 
principally  subscribed  in  Valparaiso,  have  been  raised  for  investmenr,  it 
may  be  said,  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  and  although  such  of  the  funds 
as  were  legitimately  employed  have  on  the  whole  brought  a  handsome 
return,  and  many  have  been  enriched,  the  yield  on  the  gross  amount 
subscribed  has  barely  covered  loss  of  interest.  Of  the  sums  gained  by 
speculators  in  the  early  days  of  the  Caracoles  mania,  much  was  spent 
in  unproductive  outlay  in  that  district,  or  squandered  in  luxury  and 
ostentation,  whilst  many  merchants  and  private  families  have  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  or  had  their  resources  permanently 
crippled. 

The  reaction  that  set  in  in  1873-71  is  still  going  on,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  for  some  time  to  come,  as  the  profits  on  the  great  staples  of 
Chile — copper  and  wheat — cannot  be  artificially  enhanced  to  replace 
the  losses  on  bubble  companies. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  though  the  production  of  Caracoles 
silver,  with  that  from  the  Nevada,  has,  with  the  late  large  flow  of  silver 
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from  other  sources  on  the  money  markets,  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  depreciation  of  that  currency,  it  is  admitted  that  the  legitimate 
companies  interested  in  the  Caracoles  mines  have  served,  to  some 
extent,  to  mitigate  the  general  effect  of  the  present  great  stagnation  of 
business  in  this  country. 

Something  may  be  learned  about  the  actual  state  of  Chilian  com¬ 
merce  from  the  following  comparative  banking  statistics,  which  I  have 
procured  for  the  years  1873-74-75  : — 


Extract  from  the  Half-Yearly  Balances  of  Chilian  Banks  of  Issue. 
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Half-yearly  Statements  of  the  Principal  Chilian  Banks  of  Issue  for  December  31st,  1875,  as  rendered  to  the 
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Observations  on  the  Various  Banks  oe  Chile. 

Banco  Nacional  de  Chile,  head  office  in  Valparaiso,  has  seven 
branch  offices. 

Banco  Valparaiso,  head  office  in  Valparaiso,  has  ten  branch  offices. 

A.  Edwards  and  Co.,  head  office  in  Valparaiso,  has  one  branch  office. 

Banco  Nacional  de  Bolivia,  head  office  in  Valparaiso,  has  five  branch 
offices. 

The  branch  offices  of  the  latter  bank  are  established,  one  at  Anto¬ 
fagasta  and  four  in  the  interior  ;  its  principal  transactions  are  made  at 
Valparaiso,  with  the  exception  of  the  circulation  of  notes,  which  is 
confined  to  Bolivia. 

Banco  Agricola,  head  office  in  Santiago,  with  agency  in  Valparaiso, 

Assa  aud  Co.,  only  office  in  Santiago. 

Banco  de  Pobre,  only  office  in  Santiago. 

D.  Matte  and  Co.,  only  office  in  Santiago. 

Banco  de  la  Alianza,  only  office  in  Santiago. 

Banco  Mobiliario,  only  office  in  Santiago. 

Banco  de  Concepcion,  head  office  in  Concepcion,  has  one  branch 
office. 

The  banks  above  mentioned,  with  one  unimportant  exception,  are 
all  the  banks  of  issue  that  exist  in  Chile.  There  are  also  some  private- 
banks  that  do  not  issue  notes,  but  their  transactions  are  solely  im¬ 
portant  commercially,  and  do  not  materially  affect  the  financial  state  of 
the  market.  The  banking  business  in  Chile  may  be  considered  to  be 
wisely  and  soundly  conducted.  All  banks  of  issue  are  subject  to  visits- 
of  a  Government  commissioner,  and  have  to  forward  a  balance  sheet 
each  month  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  is  afterwards 
published  in  the  official  paper,  the  “  Arancano.”  No  bank  is  allowed 
to  issue  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  its  paid-up  capital. 

The  Banco  Nacional  de  Chile  has  no  official  connection  with  Goi^em- 
ment,  but  has  for  the  last  two  years  kept  the  treasury  balances,  and 
has  become  the  agent  of  Government  in  its  foreign  transactions.  This 
bank  is  conducted  strictly  on  the  Scotch  system,  a  mixed  Scotch  and 
English  system  being  adopted  by  the  Banco  de  Valparaiso  and  the 
Banco  Nacional  de  Bolivia.  The  joint  stock  banks  are  on  the  limited 
liability  system,  the  paid-up  capital  being  generally  25  per  cent,  of  the 
subscribed  capital,  the  remaining  75  per  cent,  is  a  kind  of  reserve  to  be 
solely  called  up  in  cases  of  very  serious  losses  or  of  any  other  urgency 
for  increasing  the  paid-up  capital;  such  a  contingency  lias  not  however 
occurred  in  Chile.  The  private  banks  are  old  established  houses,  and 
are  considered  to  be  safe  and  well  managed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  banks  of  the  country  are  judicious  and  praiseworthy,  though  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  their  evasion  would  be  difficult  if  attempted 
by  unprincipled  speculators.  No  such  fraudulent  attempt  has  yet 
happened  in  this  country,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  any  foreigner  who 
studies  the  financial  condition  of  Chile,  that  the  sound  as  well  as  rapid 
development  of  its  banking  system  reflects  great  credit  on  the  existing 
institutions,  as  well  as  upon  the  commercial  tact  and  prudence  of  the 
mercantile  community. 

The  rate  of  interest  has  always  ruled  somewhat  high  in  Chile, 
especially  since  1878,  and  in  consequence  all  the  banks  allow  interests 
on  deposits,  inclusive  of  deposits  at  sight. 

The  present  rate  for  deposits  is  as  follows  : — 
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Per  cent. 

At  sight  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  to  6 

„  3  months. .  . .  . .  . .  . .  6  6|- 

„  6  months. .  . .  . .  . .  . .  7  6| 

The  banks  charge  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  for  loans  and  discounts 
according  to  the  time  required. 

The  mention  of  banking  business  leads  naturally  to  that  of  invest¬ 
ments,  which  apart  from  mercantile  business  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes,  viz. : — 

1.  Bank  Shares. — These  are  not  generally  available  for  foreigners, 
as  the  directors  of  the  banks  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
selecting  their  shareholders,  and  of  rejecting  those  applicants  who  have 
not  property  in  Chile  sufficient  to  respond  for  the  75  per  cent, 
remaning  as  guarantee  on  each  share. 

2.  Bank  Deposits. — The  Valparaiso  banks  receive  funds  at  the 
highest  interest  for  deposits,  and  in  case  of  the  depositor  residing 
abroad  they  liquidate  the  interest  every  six  months,  and  remit  it  or  add 
it  to  the  capital  at  the  option  of  the  depositor,  and  without  any  charge 
for  commission.  This  is  a  verv  profitable  investment,  and  unless 
some  great  and  unexpected  calamity  should  overtake  the  country, 
may  be  considered  a  very  safe  one. 

The  Oriental  Bank  Corporation  is  agent  in  London  for  some  of  the 
Valparaiso  Banks. 

3.  Government  Bonds. — These  are  considered  to  be  a  perfectly  safe 
investment,  being  guaranteed  by  the  public  revenues  of  a  country 
which  has  not  only  shown  the  strictest  good  faith  to  its  creditors  but 
has  managed  its  financial  affairs  with  great  discretion  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  tranquillity  of  the  country,  its  avoidance  of  wars,  and  of 
reckless  and  unremunerative  expenditure  are  the  best  guarantees  of 
it  solvency. 

The  bonds  referred  to  are  of  three  classes,  viz. : — 

Per  cent. 

Debt  of  1837,  3  per  cent.,  now  quoted  at  . .  39J 

„  1865,  8  „  ,,  „  100  to  1001 

„  1861-73  6  „  „  „  92  78 

The  latter  are  exclusively  for  railway  constructions,  and  bear  five 
different  dates,  varying  slightly  in  conditions  and  consequent  market 
value. 

4.  Bonds  of  the  Caja  Hi'potecaria  and  Banco  Garantizados  de 
Valores. — These  are  banks  of  mortgage  which  issue  their  bonds  on 
security  of  real  estate,  and  are  considered  by  the  resident  capitalists, 
both  native  and  foreign,  as  most  safe  and  excellent  investments.  A 
pamphlet,  ably  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Arthur  Price,  sharebroker  of  this  city, 
and  published  in  1875,  conveys  ample  information  with  respect  to 
investments  in  Chilean  Government  and  mortgage  bonds. 

The  Chilean  statistic  office  established  at  Valparaiso,  has  issued 
during  the  last  two  years  improved  detailed  reports  on  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  these  publications  have  been  widely  and  gratuitously 
circulated,  and  are  easily  obtained  by  any  applicant.  Prom  the  official 
data  thus  given,  I  extract  some  figures  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interest¬ 
ing,  as  showing  the  comparative  movement  of  the  trade  of  the  country 
during  the  years  1873  and  1874 : — 

Dollars. 

Total  value  of  imports  from  Chile,  1873  . .  37,928,427 

„  „  „  1874  ..  38,417,729 


Increase 


•  f 


•  • 


•  • 


489,230 
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Dollars. 

Total  value  of  exports  from  Chile,  1873  ..  38,268,795 

„  „  „  1874  36,540,659 


Decrease  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,728,136 


According  to  separate  classified  tables  the  difference  between  the 
two  years  on  the  principal  articles  of  import  is  as  follows : — 


Increase  1874. 

Decrease  1874. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Textile  fabrics 

•  • 

775,000 

Cattle  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•  • 

235,300 

Machinery  and  tools 

1,688,700 

•  . 

Bar,  pig  and  sheet  iron  . . 

31,400 

t  • 

Silver  ores  . . 

2,121,000 

•  • 

Coin,  silver  and  gold 

•  • 

1,039,500 

Yellow  metal 

88,400 

•  • 

Hardware  . . 

•  • 

136,700 

Rice.  •  « «  * »  ••  ••  •• 

•  • 

74,400 

Sugar 

319,800 

•  • 

Coffee 

87,100 

•  • 

Tea  . « 

22,200 

•  • 

Paraguay  mate 

•  • 

8,800 

Spirits 

34,400 

•  • 

Wine  and  beer 

•  • 

86,200 

Coal 

•  • 

210,700 

Leathern  shoes 

•  • 

10,200 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

26,400 

•  • 

Jewellery  . . 

•  • 

298,600 

Books 

•  • 

94,800 

Glass  and  crockery 

105,600 

•  • 

Tallow  and  candles 

343,200 

«  • 

Paraffine  . . 

49,300 

t  • 

Matches 

3,000 

•  • 

Timber 

•  • 

79,400 

Assorted  provisions 

16,500 

•  • 

Hats,  straw  and  felt 

•  • 

109,800 

Drugs 

20,200 

•  • 

Produce  of  fisheries 

55,000 

•  • 

Paper  . .  . .  . .  . . 

•  • 

36,900 

Pianos 

•  • 

24,400 

Sundries 

•  • 

1,324,200 

Rugs 

14,200 

«  • 

Blasting  power 

7,800 

•  • 

Difference  . . 

t  • 

489,300 

5,034,200 

5,034,200 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  this  list,  which  is  considerably  condensed 
from  the  official  list,  as  little  attention  has  been  given  to  classification. 
Moreover,  the  item  of  sundries  is  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount. 
Still  it  seems  that,  had  it  not  been  tor  the  very  large  importation  of 
machinery  the  list  of  imports  would  have  shown  a  large  decrease,  textile 
fabrics  alone  showing  a  falling  oft’  for  750,000  dol.  The  item  of  silver 
ores  is  not  strictly  an  import,  as  of  these  some  were  only  received  in 
transit  for  Europe,  and  others  for  amalgamation,  after  which  the  silver 
bars  would  be  shipped  for  Europe. 

The  great  decrease  in  jewellery,  textile  manufactures,  hats,  books, 
pianos,  and  wine,  unmistakeably  shows  that  the  better  classes  have  had 
to  practice  economy  during  the  year  under  review.  The  decrease  in 
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the  importation  of  coal  no  doubt  corresponds  with  a  greater  use  of  the 
native  mineral. 

The  returns  of  exports,  as  given  in  the  annexed  table,  show  a  real 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  : — 


1873. 

1874. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Total  of  exports. . 

38,810,271 

36,550,650 

Deduct  bunk,  notes  which  are  given  in 

official  data  . . 

4,019,246 

799,712 

Net  result 

34,791,025 

35,750,938 

The  item  of  bank  notes  appears  incongruous  in  the  list  of  national 
exports.  The  notes  represent  sums  sent  to  Caracoles  to  pay  wages,  &c., 
and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  return  remittances  to  Chile  by  miners 
and  others,  to  pay  accounts  and  to  make  remittances  to  their  families. 
Bank  notes  appear  in  smaller  amount  in  1874,  because  in  that  year  the 
Banco  Nacional  de  Bolivia,  established  at  Valparaiso,  was  able,  through 
its  branch  in  Antofagasta,  to  supply  the  local  want  of  a  circulating 
medium.  The  export  tables  for  1874  may  be  thus  classified: — 


Agricultural  produce  . . 
Mining  produce 
Manufactures  and  sundries 
Gold  and  silver  coin  . . 
Nationalized  goods 


Dollars. 

15,933,469 

16,562,974 

262,183 

1,273,275 

17,090,046 


Increase  over  1873 

Decrease  on  1873 
)> 


Dollars. 
2,175,516 
. .  271,946 

..  179,100 

. .  576,677 

. .  179,288 


Total 


35,740,247  Net  increase 


1,509,397 


The  figures,  however,  do  not  convey  the  full  value  which  may  be 
attached  to  the  monetary  transactions  or  commercial  exchange  of  the 
country,  for  the  exportation  of  the  greater  part  of  certain  produce  of 
the  sister  republics,  sucli  as  nitrate  from  Peru,  and  silver  ore  from  the 
coast  of  Bolivia,  is  manipulated  and  transacted  at  Valparaiso  in  Chile, 
where  the  companies  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  head  offices  of 
principal  mercantile  firms  are  established.  Little  or  no  grain  being 
produced  in  Peru,  that  country  receives  the  greater  part  of  her  grain 
and  all  her  flour,  as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  and  garden 
produce,  from  Chile,  which  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  such 
produce  being  repaid  principally  by  the  sale  of  nitrate.  The  agents  of 
the  nitrate  producers  having  made  up  to  the  end  of  1875 — since  which 
time  the  Government  monopoly  commences — all  the  monetary  trans¬ 
actions  at  Valparaiso,  the  working  of  the  Peruvian  nitrate  was  almost 
entirely  a  Chilean  business,  though  the  export  of  that  article  does  not 
figure  in  the  returns. 

The  production  of  silver  in  the  mines  of  Caracoles  of  Bolivia  has 
been  largely  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  considerable  mining  opera¬ 
tions  of  that  district,  which,  cut  off  from  the  cultivated  lands  of  the 
interior,  by  wide  rainless  deserts,  and  having  freer  access  by  sea  to 
Chile,  is  fed  from  this  country  with  all  necessaries  of  life.  In  return 
Chile,  until  lately,  sent  the  greater  part  of  the  ores  to  England  for  her 
own  account,  and  admitted  part  for  amalgamation  and  refining  at 
Copiapo.  Lately,  however,  large  works  have  been  erected  at  Antofa¬ 
gasta  and  other  places  neater  the  mines,  where  the  silver  is  now 
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principally  extracted  for  exportation.  Still,  with  the  exception  of  the 
port  of  Copiapo,  which  to  some  extent  must  suffer  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  amalgamation  works  in  Bolivia,  Chile  continues  to  benefit 
by  her  position  of  capitalist  to  the  mining  industry  of  Caracoles,  as  she 
has  up  to  this  time  benefited  by  her  similar  relationship  to  the  nitrate 
industry  of  Peru.  Nitrate  is  also  worked  on  a  comparative  small  scale 
in  Antofagasta  by  Chilean  capital. 

The  exports  of  nitrate  from  Peru  have  been  as  follows  : — 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

To  England 

Germany  . . 

Order 

Other  countries  . . 

Quintals. 

737,326 

180,988 

2,192,203 

495,389 

Quintals. 

417,850 

230,917 

3,153,602 

018,395 

Quintals. 

1,098,923 

143,096 

4,292,303 

729,445 

Quintals. 

254,008 

135,864 

4,710,562 

482,826 

Quintals. 

1,077,329 

121,093 

5,665,044 

327,648 

Total  . . 

3,605,906 

4,420,764 

6,263,767 

5,583,260 

7,191,114 

The  exports  of  silver  ore  from  Antofagasta  have  been  as  follows  : — 


From  July  to  December,  1872 

1873  . .  , .  , . 

1874  . 

1875  . 


#  • 

•  • 

•  # 

•  • 


•  • 

•  • 

<  • 

•  • 


Marks. 

500,000 

1,000,000 

900,000 

800,000 


The  silver  mark  is  estimated  at  10  dol.  The  quantity  of  ore  exported 
in  1875,  after  amalgamation,  is  said  to  have  left  a  benefit  or  profit  to 
the  miners  of  4,000,000  dol. 

The  exports  of  copper  from  Chilean  and  Bolivian  ports  have  been  as 
follows  : — 


Bar, 

Regulus, 

Ores  of 

Total  fine 

Copper. 

.. 

50  per  Cent 

25  per  Cent. 

Copper. 

Quintals. 

Quintals. 

Quintals. 

Quintals. 

1873..  ,.  .. 

599,732 

522,589 

342,773 

930,809 

1874  . .  . .  . .  , . 

724,293 

559,496 

287,504 

1,064,912 

1875  . .  . .  . .  . . 

732,911 

475,352 

295,150 

1,024,925 

Fine  Copper. 

Of  which  to 
England. 

Quintals. 

Quintals. 

Chile  exported  in  1873  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

907,385 

833,126 

>> 

1874  .. 

•  • 

1,021,271 

911,309 

1875  .. 

•  • 

986,691 

810,736 

1 

Bolivia 

)) 

1873  . . 

•  • 

23,424 

>y 

1874  .. 

•  • 

43,641 

Y  all. 

5} 

>> 

1875  .. 

•  • 

38,234 

J 

Increase  of  shipments  of  fine  copper  from  Chile  in  1874  over  1873  . . 

„  •,  ,,  Bolivia  in  1874  over  1873 

Decrease  „  „  Chile  in  1875  on  1874  .. 

»  ,5  „  Bolivia  in  1875  on  1875  .. 


Quintals. 
..  113,886 
..  20,217 

. .  34,580 

..  5,407 
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The  following  tables  give  the  official  value,  calculated  at  5  dol.  to 
the  £,  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Chile,  and  that  of  the  port  of 
Valparaiso : — 

Value  of  Imports  into  Chile. 


From. 

,1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

England 

Other  countries 

£ 

2,551,777 

3,093,050 

£ 

2,509,02 6 
2,817,350 

£ 

3,090,493 

3,841,092 

£ 

3,695,023 

3,890,662 

£ 

3,450,290 

4,233,256 

Total  « «  •  • 

5,644,827 

5,326,376 

6,931,585 

7,585,685 

7,683,546 

Value  of  Exports  from  Chile. 


To. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

England 

Other  countries 

£ 

3,291,026 

2,104,137 

£ 

3,537,579 

2,858,759 

£ 

3,772,235 

3,651,658 

£ 

3,879,657 

3,882,397 

£ 

4,451,946 

2,856,186 

Total  . . 

5,395,163 

6,396,338 

7,423,893 

7,762,054 

7,308,132 

Value  Trade  of  Valparaiso. 


Imports  from 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874, 

England  . , 

Other  countries  . . 

£ 

2,384,33 6 
2,670,562 

£ 

2,942,578 

3,699,120 

£ 

3,425,533 

3,691,060 

£ 

3.009,532 

3,542,210 

Total 

5,054,898 

6,61-1,698 

7,116,593 

6, 551,742 

Exports  to. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

England  . . 

Other  countries  . . 

£ 

923,135 

2,067,066 

£ 

954,060 

2,359,000 

£ 

882,866 

2,778,012 

£ 

1,103,212 

2,005,676 

Total 

2,990,201 

3,313,060 

3,660,878 

3,108,888 

The  annexed  tables,  gathered  and  condensed  from  the  official 
returns  of  the  statistical  office,  give  the  values  of  the  mineral  and  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  exported  from  Chile. 


Valparaiso,  March  13,  1876. 


Value  of  Mineral  Produce  Exported  from  Chile  from  1844-1874. 
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DENMARK. 

ST.  CEOIX. 

Report  hy  Consul  Palgrave  on  the  Agriculture  and  Industry  of 

St.  Croix  for  the  Year  1875. 

Of  the  three  small  iuhabited  islands  that  make  up  the  Danish 
Antilles,  the  only  one  really  under  tillage  is  St.  Croix,  popularly  in 
these  parts  called  Santa  Cruz,  the  agricultural  enterprize  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  John  being,  at  the  present  date,  insignificant  in  extent,  and, 
so  far  as  produce-export  is  concerned,  absolutely  nil.  On  the  other 
hand,  whereas  St.  Thomas,  thanks  to  its  excellent  harbour,  enjoys  a 
certain  degree  of  commercial,  and  especially  of  shipping  importance, 
St.  Croix,  to  which  nature  has  been  niggard  of  littoral  advantages,  is 
chiefly  worth  considering  under  its  productive  aspect. 

Leaving,  accordingly,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  island,  its 
shipping  and  navigation,  with  what  concerns  them,  to  the  annual  vice- 
consular  report,  we  will  here  restrict  ourselves  to  a  summary  description 
of  the  island  itself,  its  soil,  its  products,  its  population,  and  its  industry. 

General  Description. 

St.  Croix  is  situated  between  the  17th  and  18th  parallels  of 
latitude  north,  at  a  distauce  of  about  forty  miles  S.S.E.  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  sea-channel  between  the  islands  is  of  great  depth,  the  soundings 
reaching  in  some  places  3,000  fathoms,  the  currents  strong,  and  the 
passage  often  rough.  Communication  is  wholly  kept  up  by  small 
schooners,  one  of  which,  under  Government  contract  for  mails,  makes 
the  voyage,  weather  permitting,  twice  a  week. 

The  island  is  twenty-three  miles  in  length,  but  narrow,  its  greatest 
breadth  not  exceeding  six  miles.  To  north  and  east  the  ground  is  hilly ; 
in  the  centre  and  to  the  west  undulating ;  on  the  south,  flat  and 
interspersed  with  brackish  lagoons.  The  highest  peak  in  the  island, 
Blue  Mountain,  rises  to  about  1,100  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  soil  is  varied,  clayey  in  some  spots,  marly  in  others,  but  every¬ 
where  productive,  except  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island, 
which  is  rocky  and  bare.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  temperature 
equable,  the  average  height  of  the  noon-day  thermometer  throughout 
the  year  being  84°  E.,  and  the  variations  between  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  seldom  exceeding  ten  degrees.  Epidemic  diseases 
rarely  occur  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

The  total  surface  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  5 1,168  acres,  of  which 
only  4,052  are  reported  wholly  barren.  The  rest  is  divided  thus  : — 
17,326  acres  to  cane ;  28,933  to  pasture  land  ;  738J  acres  are  cultivated 
by  field-labourers  on  their  own  account;  and  118|-  are  laid  out  in 
kitchen- gardens,  here  called  “provision  grounds.”  Most  of  the  land 
styled  pasture  is  overgrown  with  wild  bush  and  thorn,  but  trees  are 
scarce,  most  of  them,  fruit-trees  included,  having  been  wastefully  cut 
pown  at  different  times.  On  the  other  baud,  cabbage-palms  have  been 
extensively  planted,  and  thrive;  cocoanut  palms  have  had  less  success. 
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Besides  the  little  negro  hamlets  attached  to  the  estates,  St.  Croix 
possesses  two  small  towns,  namely,  Christiansted,  commonly  known  as 
“  Bassin,”  and  Erederiksted,  or  “West  End.”  The  former  of  these 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  local 
Danish  government.  Here  is  also  a  small  harbour,  formed  by  a  barrier 
reef  running  parallel  with  the  coast ;  the  entrance  is  narrow,  and  of  15 
to  16  feet  in  depth,  according  to  the  tide  ;  the  anchorage  within  good, 
but  cramped  in  extent.  But  Erederiksted,  on  the  extreme  westerly 
shore,  has  only  an  open  roadsted,  with  firm  anchorage,  but  occasionally 
a  heavy  sea.  Both  towns  possess  a  Danish  garrison,  the  united  military 
strength  being  128  between  officers  and  men. 

There  are  no  mines,  no  mineral  wealth,  and  no  manufacture,  that  of 
sugar  and  its  concomitants  excepted,  throughout  the  island. 

Agriculture. 

Coffee,  cotton,  and  tobacco  have  all  been  tried  at  St.  Croix,  but  for 
various,  though,  perhaps,  inadequate  reasons,  all  unsuccessfully ;  while 
the  supply  of  fruits  and  garden  produce  has  never,  at  the  best,  much 
exceeded  that  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  island  itself;  so  that 
the  sugar  cane  has  remained  its  chief,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  its 
sole  agricultural  staple. 

The  total  number  of  sugar  estates  is,  according  to  the  latest  returns, 
132,  thus  giving  an  average  of  131  acres  per  estate  ;  a  few  are  consider¬ 
ably  above  these  dimensions,  the  greater  number  fall  short  of  them,  and 
on  not  a  few  the  cultivation  is  little  more  than  nominal  at  present. 
Most  of  the  larger  estates  enjoy  steam-mills,  others  retain  the  old- 
fashioned  wind-mill,  but  on  none  have  centrifugals,  vacuum  pans,  and 
the  other  recent  mechanical  improvements  for  refining  and  crystallizing 
been  introduced.  Hence  the  sugar  produced,  though  excellent  in 
quality,  is  exclusively  of  the  coarse  brown  or  Muscovado  kind.  Such, 
indeed,  has  now,  I  am  told,  the  best  market.  Bum  distilleries  are 
plenty,  but  of  the  simpler  sort. 

Of  these  estates,  ninety-three,  that  is,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole,  are  owned  by  British  proprietors  ;  nineteen  by  Danish ;  two,  but 
they  are  among  the  largest  in  the  island,  by  Americans ;  fourteen 
belong  to  native,  i.e.,  coloured  owners.  The  average  value  of  cane- 
producing  land  varies  from  40  dol.  (8 1.)  to  64  dol.  (12/.  16s.)  per  acre. 
The  total  amount  of  sugar  produced  in  the  island  is  said  to  have 
formerly  exceeded  20,000  hogsheads  per  annum,  but  for  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  13,000  has  been  considered  an  extraordinarily  good  return,  ‘ 
and  8,000  an  average  one,  while  the  figure  has  been  known  to  fall  as 
low  as  3,114. 

Molasses  and  rum,  the  latter  of  good  quality,  are  manufactured  in 
the  same  proportions  to  the  sugar  itself  as  in  other  islands. 

Cattle  Estates. 

These  occupy  for  extent  about  two-thirds  of  St.  Croix.  They  are 
seventy-four  in  number,  of  which  eighteen  are  owned  by  British  pro¬ 
prietors,  fourteen  by  Danish,  forty  by  coloured  men,  and  two  by  the 
Moravian  Brethren. 

As  estates,  or  properties,  they  are  scarcely  more  than  nominal,  the 
pastures  being  in  most  instances  mere  unreclaimed  stretches  of  wild  bush, 
where  cows  and  goats  browrse  as  they  may.  The  horned  cattle  are  small 
and  poor,  and  the  meat  of  inferior  quality  ;  the  sheep  make  a  somewhat 
better  appearance,  both  in  the  field  and  on  the  table  *  the  numbers  of 
[542]  3  i 
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either  species  are  inconsiderable,  and  the  export  trifling.  No  care  is 
taken  to  improve  the  breeds. 

The  average  market  value  of  pasture  land  is  12  dol.  (21.  8s.)  per 
acre.  Much — it  is  roughly  estimated  half — of  the  ground  now  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  above-described  grazing,  or  browsing,  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  cultivated  for  sugar. 

Provision  Grounds. 

4  * 

These  are,  as  we  have  seen  by  their  acreage,  very  limited;  they 
belong  exclusively  to  coloured  proprietors.  The  produce  is  ot  the 
most  ordinary  kind — yams,  sweet  potatoes,  ochroes  (called  in  India 
“  bamiahs  ”),  pigeon  peas,  and  so  forth.  A  portion  is  exported  to  St. 
Thomas. 

A  little  maize  is  grown,  but  only  as  fodder  for  horses  or  cattle. 

Labourers’  Grounds. 

The  nature  of  these  inclosures,  which  in  extent  considerably  surpass 
the  “provision  grounds,”  will  be  explained  further  on.  They  serve  not 
for  vegetables  and  fruit  only,  but  for  stock  rearing,  to  the  profit  of  the 
labourers  themselves.  The  amount  of  stock,  horses,  mules,  asses,  hogs, 
and  goats  specified  for  last  year  is  given  in  the  next  vice-consular 
report;  from  previous  statistics,  it  appears  to  have  fallen  off  by  about 
one-third  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Note. 

The  horses  of  St.  Croix,  though  undersized,  are  noted  for  speed  and 
endurance.  Pallow  deer  are  plenty  in  the  bush ;  wild  hogs,  too,  are 
reported ;  but,  wild  ducks  excepted,  no  feathered  game  worth  shooting. 

Population. 

The  white '  agricultural  and  commercial  population,  planters, 
managers,  overseers,  traders,  and  shopkeepers,  is,  either  by  birthplace 
or  descent,  almost  wholly  British;  and  of  this,  again,  two-thirds  at 
least  are  Irish,  and  half  the  remaining  third  Scotch.  The  purely  Danish 
element  is,  generally  speaking,  restricted  to  persons  holding  Govern¬ 
ment  appointments,  lawyers,  physicians,  a  very  few  planters  or  managers 
of  estates,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 

The  coloured  population  is  in  number  about  equal  to  the  white ;  it 
is  gradually  rising  in  landed  and  social  importance.  White  and  coloured 
together  make  up  a  fourth  at  least  of  the  island  inhabitants. 

Of  the  blacks,  rather  more  than  half  are  natives  of  St.  Croix ;  the 
rest  are  mostly  British  by  birthplace  or  immediate  descent.  They  are 
generally  engaged  in  field  labour,  in  fishing,  or  in  menial  service. 

The  occupation  of  nearly  all  the  islanders,  whatever  their  colour  or 
race,  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  land,  and  principallv 
with  the  sugar  estates.  Their  habits,  mode  of  life,  and  so  forth,  differ 
in  nothing  material  from  those  prevailing  throughout  the  lesser  cane¬ 
growing  Antilles. 

A  decennial  island  census  gives  the  following  results  for  1860  and 
1870  respectively : — 
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1860. 


Population  of  St.  Croix. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Town  of  Christiansted 

2,001 

3,320 

5,321 

Town  of  Frederiksted 

1,274 

2,124 

3,398 

Villages  and  country 

7,160 

7,315 

14,475 

Total  . . 

10,435 

12,759  ’ 

23,194 

1870. 


Population  of  St.  Croix. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Town  of  Christiansted 

1,942 

3,185 

5,127 

Town  of  Frederiksted 

1,441 

2,376 

3,817 

Villages  and  country 

7,486 

6,330 

13,816 

Total  . . 

10,869 

11,891 

22,760 

The  falling  off  is  not  in  itself  considerable,  being  659,  or  about  66 
yearly,  for  the  rural  districts,  and,  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  oppidan 
population,  only  434,  or  about  43*5  yearly,  for  the  entire  island ;  but  it 
is  progressive,  has  been  going  on  for  some  decades  past,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues.  Worse  jet,  it  takes  place  in  spite  of  a  constant  immigration 
from  other  islands — an  immigration  formerly  pretty  active,  and  even 
now  averaging  over  a  hundred  a  year. 

Premising  that  the  climate — a  very  healthy  one — is  nowise  in  fault, 
we  find  the  causes  of  this  decrease  in  the  population  to  be  three,  first, 
the  unduly  large  proportion  of  infant  deaths.  This  might  easily  be 
obviated  by  proper  supervision,  especially  on  the  estates,  and  by  a 
better  system  of  medical  attendance  than  at  present  exists.  Secondly, 
decrease  of  employment,  and  consequently  of  the  means  of  living. 
Third  cause,  the  labour  legislation  here  established.  These  twro  causes 
are  intimately  connected,  and  will  be  treated  of  in  the  following  section. 

Industry. 

The  only  industry  worth  noting  in  St.  Croix  is  that  connected  with 
the  cane,  in  field  or  factory,  all  others  being  either  subordinate  to  this, 
or  too  insignificant  for  account.  The  term  “labour”  will,  therefore,  be 
exclusively  used  in  the  present  report  to  denote  the  class  of  occupation 
above  specified. 

To  understand  its  peculiar  condition  in  St.  Croix,  we  must  refer  to 
the  events  of  twenty-seven  years  ago.  * 

Emancipation  was  wrested  from  the  planters  rather  than  granted  in 
1848.  To  check  the  disorders  that  naturally  followed,  and  to  prevent 
the  entire  ruin  of  property  throughout  the  island,  the  Grovernment 
enacted,  solely  and  exclusively  for  St.  Croix,  a  “  Labourers’  Act,”  dated 
January  26,  1849,  and  not  unlike  in  terms  and  intent  to  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  regulations  enforced  till  lately  in  Surinam,  and  attempted  pre¬ 
viously,  though  with  less  success,  in  some  British  islands.  This  Act 
still  remains  in  force  ;  its  principal  terms  are  as  follows : — 

The  engagement  of  labourers,  male  or  female,  is  made,  for  a  year, 
reckoning  from  the  day  of  entry.  This  is  regularly  the  1st  of  October  ; 
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if  made  at  any  other  date,  they  run  on  till  the  1st  October  after  the 
completion  of  the  original  twelvemonth.  Want  of  notice  given  by  the 
labourer,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  expiration  of  his  time,  renews 
ipso  facto  the  contract  for  an  additional  year. 

The  labourers  are  divided  into  first,  second,  and  third  class.  The 
weekly  wages  are  at  the  rate  of  15  c.  (7 \d.)  for  a  first-class  labourer, 
10  e.  (5*7)  for  a  second,  7  c.  (3^(7)  for  a  third,  and  5  c.  (2\d.)  for  a 
child,  per  day.  The  working  days  are  from  Mondays  to  Fridays,  both 
included,  at  the  average  rate  of  nine  hours  a-day.  Food,  i.e.,  meal  and 
herrings,  may  be,  and  generally  is,  given  in  part  lieu  of  wages. 

To  such  as  choose  to  work  on  Saturdays,  25  c.  (Is.  0-^(7)  are  paid 
for  first-class  labour,  15  c.  (f\d.)  for  second  class,  and  10  c.  (5(7)  for 
third  class.  Extra  work  during  crop  time  is  paid  by  4  c.  (2(7)  addi¬ 
tional  for  day-time,  and  5  c.  (2^(7)  for  the  period  between  sunset  and 
10  p.m.,  or  by  extra  food.  For  other  special  and  non-covenanted  work 
special  agreements  may  be  entered  on. 

Lastly,  the  labourers  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  a  house  or  dwelling 
rooms,  to  be  built  and  repaired  by  the  estate,  but  to  be  kept  in  proper 
order  by  the  labourer ;  also  to  the  use,  as  “  provision  ground,”  i.e., 
kitchen  garden  and  yard,  of  a  piece  of  land  not  less  than  40  feet  square. 
The  extent  and  the  results  of  these  “  provision  grounds  ”  have  been 
noted  earlier  in  this  report.  To  the  facilitations  thus  given  are  also 
due  in  the  main  the  carts,  672  in  number,  actually  possessed  by  the 
labourers. 

Immigrant  labourers  are  not  treated  of  in  the  Act;  but,  by  subse¬ 
quent  enactments,  they  also,  East  Indians  excepted,  come  under  its 
regulations  in  almost  every  respect. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  a  provisory  measure,  tins  Act  was  in  the  main 
a  wise  one,  and  beneficial  to  employers  and  labourers  alike.  As  a  per¬ 
manent  measure,  it  was  sure  to  be  the  reverse,  because  containing  in 
itself  the  germs  of  two  grave  inconveniences,  both  certain  to  develop 
with  time. 

The  first  inconvenience  regards  the  planters,  who,  their  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  once  struck,  whatever  seasons  follow,  and  however  large  a 
portion — perhaps,  in  some  instances,  the  whole — of  their  estates  be  con¬ 
strainedly  left  fallow,  it  may  be  for  want  of  rain  or  some  other  cause, 
are  still  bound  for  the  entire  year  to  the  wages,  sustenance,  and  so 
forth  of  the  identical  number  of  labourers  they  have  at  first  engaged, 
without  any  power  of  reducing  hands  and  expenditure  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  of  work  required.  How,  as  a  bad,  or  at  least  an  in¬ 
different  year,  i.e.,  one  of  insufficient  rainfall,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  , 
and  yet  cannot  be  foreseen,  it  is  evident  how  much  the  planter  must,  as 
time  goes  on,  be  burdened  by  the  system  of  obligatory  contract. 

The  second  inconvenience  has  reference  to  the  labourers,  and  is  two¬ 
fold.  Firstly,  they  forfeit  all  right,  extraordinary  instances  excepted, 
or  power  of  changing  circumstances  during  an  entire  twelvemonth  at 
least — a  condition  irksome  to  .a  European  labourer;  doubly  so,  from 
the  national  character,  to  an  African.  It  may  be  for  his  good,  but  he 
likes  it  none  the  better  for  that.  Secondly,  the  negro  cares  little  for 
ready -found  food,  lodging,  comforts,  and  so  forth  ;  much  for  cash  in 
hand.  But  of  the  latter  he  receives  under  the  Labour  Act  a  very  scant 
allowance,  though  of  the  former  plenty.  He  had  much  sooner  see  the 
proportions  reversed.  Thus,  though  better  provided  with  the  neces¬ 
saries,  and  even  the  comforts  of  life  than,  it  may  well  be,  many  of  his 
higher-waged  brethren  in  the  other  islands,  the  St.  Croix  negro  remains 
discontented ;  and  St.  Croix  is  an  unpopular  labour  field,  because  its 
rewards  are  not  of  the  labourer’s  own  option  and  after  his  own  manner. 
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Other,  though  minor,  inconveniences  incident  to  all  sumptuary  and 
protective  legislation  need  not  be  here  specified;  but  they  exist,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  free  labour  and  open  competition  in  the  neighbouring 
islands,  are  intensified  yearly.  But  from  this  state  of  things  result 
ultimately  two  great  evils — a  want  of  initiative  energy  in  every  class  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  immigration,  a  decreasing  labour  supply. 

Coolie  importation  was  tried  in  1863,  but  failed,  chiefly  for  want  of 
means  to  meet  the  expense.  The  modification  or  better  still  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  now  antiquated  local  Labour  Act,  can  alone  remedy  the 
depressed  condition  of  labour  in  JSt.  Croix. 

Agricultural  Prospects. 

it  is  certain  from  local  statistics,  official  and  consular,  that  the 
number  of  acres  employed  in  cane  cultivation  has,  ever  since  emancipa¬ 
tion  at  least,  steadily  declined  in  the  island,  and  that  by  the  rate  of 
about  100  acres  the  year.  It  is  no  less  certain  that,  so  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  soil  is  concerned,  the  extent  of  ground  actually  laid  out  in  cane 
might  be  doubled.* 

Of  the  three  causes  actually  assigned  for  this  state  of  things,  one, 
namely,  want  of  labour,  has  been  already  discussed.  There  remain  two 
others,  want  of  rain  and  want  of  capital. 

Want  of  Bain. — The  rainfall,  which  of  late  has  barely  averaged 
34  inches  a  year,  w'as  certainly  much  more  copious  in  former  times. 
Traces  of  a  tree  growth  impossible  with  the  present  scanty  moisture 
supply,  of  shrunken  or  dried-up  pools,  and  of  stream  channels  where 
nothing  now  flows,  exist  everywhere  throughout  the  island.  This  un¬ 
fortunate  climatic  modification  has,  it  seems,  become  normal,  not  in 
St.  Croix  alone,  but  throughout  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  northerlv 
region  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  or  thereabouts. 

Whatever  its  meteorological  causes,  this  drought  cycle  is,  of  course, 
beyond  human  control,  and  must  be  endured  in  the  not  unreasonable 
hope  that  it  may  be  in  its  turn  succeeded  before  long  by  more  season¬ 
able  conditions  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  much  that  has  hitherto  been  left 
undone  might  be  done,  both  towards  husbanding  the  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  rain  water  that  even  now  falls  and  runs  off  to  waste,  by  the 
judicious  construction  of  reservoirs,  like  those  customary  in  India, 
Southern  Persia,  and  Central  Arabia,  and  also  towards  rendering  the 
soil  itself,  now  over-worked  and  light,  more  retentive  of  moisture,  by 
careful  manuring,  a  process  greatly  neglected  here.  In  fact,  exhaustive 
cultivation  after  the  reckless  and  unscientific  system  too  commonly  in 
vogue,  has  done  more  to  injure  the  island  than  all  the  dry  seasons  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  To  sum  up  :  the  actual  rain  deficiency,  though 
a  troublesome,  is  not  in  all  likelihood  a  permanent,  and  certainly  not  an^ 
absolute,  hindrance  to  the  agricultural  well-being  and  progress  of  St. 
Croix. 

Want  of  Capital :  a  more  serious  evil. — This  has  naturally  followed 
on  decreasing  productiveness  of  the  soil,  increasing  price  of  articles  of 
consumption,  and  not  over-favourable  conditions  of  the  sugar  market ; 
to  which  causes  should,  for  too  many  instances,  be  added  one  yet  more 
injurious — absenteeism. 

The  result  is  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  planters  are  hope¬ 
lessly  hampered  with  engagements,  mortgages,  and  debts,  precluding 
all  possibility  of  advance  in  any  direction. 

Their  credit  engagements  are  mostly  of  two  kinds. 

Pirst,  engagements  entered  into  with  private  mercantile  houses,  the 
greater  part  at  Copenhagen,  and  notably  with  the  house  of  Moses  and 
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Sod,  G.  Melchoir.  These  pre-secure  the  crop,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
they  provide  their  planter  clients  with  estate  necessaries  on  credit, 
under  what  is  termed  bureau  account.  The  terms  of  supply  are  the 
ordinary  ones,  besides  1  per  cent,  to  a  bureau  committee  that  guarantees 
payment  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  ensuing  crop,  as  far  as  it  may  cover. 
Any  unpaid  balance  is  carried  as  a  simple  mortgage  claim  against  the 
estate  itself. 

Secondly,  engagements  contracted  with  the  local  insular  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  follows : — the  Colonial  Treasury  of  St.  Croix  supplies  the 
planters,  on  demand,  with  yearly  advances  for  corn  meal  and  money 
wages  to  their  labourers  during  the  months  of  July  to  December 
inclusive,  to  be  refunded  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  following 
year,  on  certain  conditions,  of  which  I.  subjoin  the  principal. 

1.  The  planter  issues  what  are  called  bureau  bonds,  for  the  monthly 
advances  made,  in  favour  of  the  St.  Croix  Colonial  Treasury,  with  pre¬ 
ference  right  in  the  expected  crop,  binding  himself  to  repay  the  original 
amount,  with  6  per  cent,  interest,  in  three  equal  instalments,  within  the 
term  above  specified.  Should  any  one  of  the  instalments  not  be 
punctually  paid,  the  entire  amount  of  bureau  claim  becomes  due  at 
once,  also  the  Colonial  Treasury’s  claim  is  to  take  precedence  of  every 
other  claim  however  incurred. 

2.  No  part  of  the  crop  can  be  disposed  of,  unless  by  express 
Government  permission,  till  the  entire  bureau  advance  has  been  repaid. 

3.  Government  may,  at  its  option,  demand  additional  securities,  and 
should  such  not  be  forthcoming,  the  whole  amount  of  the  bureau  claim 
becomes  due,  and  may  be  enforced,  not  on  the  estate  only,  but  on  any 
other  property  belonging  to  the  planter. 

4.  Should  a  loan  havd  to  be  subsequently  contracted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  behalf  of  the  Colonial  Treasury  itself,  in  suite  of  these 
advances,  the  consequent  interest  and  expense  will  be  charged  propor¬ 
tionally  to  the  planters  indebted  for  advances,  in  addition  to  the  original 
6  per  cent.,  also  an  additional  per  cent,  for  incidental  costs. 

These  loans  were  first  issued  in  1869,  and  have  been  continued  ever 
since.  The  yearly  total  of  the  colonial  bureau  advances  fluctuates  with 
the  number  of  estates  receiving  them,  from  35,000  dol.  (7,000/.)  to 
70,000  dol.  (14,000/.);  nearly  twenty-six  estates  tookbureau  relief  last  year. 

Three  remarks  may  here  be  made. 

Firstly,  that  the  relief,  however  well-intentioned,  afforded  by  loans 
under  the  above-stated  conditions,  can  be  only  palliative  and  temporary, 
the  burden  incurred  by  the  estates  real  and  lasting. 

Secondly,  that  the  Colonial  Treasury  itself  must  run  a  serious  risk 
of  heavy  eventual  losses  by  default. 

Thirdly,  that  the  existing  want  of  capital  is  not  likely  to  be  really 
lessened  by  bureau  loans,  public  or  private  ;  rather  to  be  aggravated  in 
flhe  end. 


Remedial  Measures. 

To  bring  capital,  and  with  capital  labour,  into  the  island,  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  just  now  stands  highest  in  local  favour  is  the  establishment 
of  a  central  sugar  factory.  Let  us  investigate  this  scheme. 

It  is  well  known  that  central  sugar  factories,  where  cane  is  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  planters  and  subsequently  worked  up  into  its  customary 
products,  have  for  some  time  past  been  established,  not  without  toler¬ 
able  success,  in  the  French  Antilles ;  they  have  also  been  lately 
introduced  at  St.  Lucia  and  Trinidad.  It  is  also  known  that  their 
introduction  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  at  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and 
Demerara,  but  invariably  rejected  by  those  colonies. 
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Without  going  into  the  details  of  a  complicated  and  often-discussed 
topic,  it  may  here  suffice  to  state  three  conditions,  the  fulfilment  of 
which,  each  and  all,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  success  of  a  West- 
Indian  central  sugar  factory,  collating  each  condition  in  turn  with  the 
special  circumstances  of  St.  Croix. 

ffii'st  Condition. — No  central  sugar  factory  can  be  profitably  worked 
except  m  the  presence  of  a  large  and  steady  existing  supply  of  cane ; 
that  supply  being  also  within  easy  and  inexpensive  conveyance  reach  of 
the  factory  itself. 

Now,  at  St.  Croix,  the  highest  recorded  statement  of  sugar  produced 
in  any  single  year  throughout  the  island  falls  short,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  of  17,000  hogsheads,  and  has  even  been  known  to  descend  as  low 
as  3,114,  while  the  anuual  average  is  only  8,000.  These  numbers 
cannot  be  said  to  guarantee  either  a  large  or  a  steady  cane  supply. 
Again,  that  supply,  much  or  little,  is  in  St.  Croix  distributed  over  a 
surface  of  about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  by  an  average  of  four  in 
breadth,  and  intersected  by  numerous  ridges  and  valleys  ;  so  that  not 
above  one-third,  or,  at  best,  a  half,  of  the  cane  could  be  brought  at  an 
an  advantageous  transport  rate  within  reach  of  the  proposed  factory, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  island  it  were  situated. 

Second  Condition. — A  suitable  position  for  erecting  the  factory  itself, 
of  which  a  primary  requisite  is  that  a  moderately  cheap  and  plentiful 
supply  of  water  and  fuel,  for  engine  purposes  and  so  forth,  should  be 
ready  to  hand. 

This  condition,  also,  is  evidently  absent  from  the  droughty,  stream¬ 
less,  and  tree-less  island  of  St.  Croix :  nor  does  it  appear  possible, 
within  the  limits  of  reasonable  expenditure,  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

Third  Condition. — Capital.  This  it  is  self-evident  applies  to  a 

sugar  factory  as  to  any  other  enterprize. 

How  far  St.  Croix  is  ready  or  able  to  satisfy  this  condition  has,  in 
some  measure,  been  already  set  forth  in  the  present  report ;  but  for 
exact  appreciation,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  estimated  require¬ 
ments  of  the  proposed  factory.  They  are  as  follows  : — - 

Capital  required:  calculated  at  about  700,000  dol.  (140,OOOZ.)  nearly. 

Of  this  it  is  proposed  that  one-half,  say  350,000  dol.  (70,000/.), 
should  be  made  up  by  a  loan  from  the  Home  Government. 

A  quarter  more,  namely,  175,000  dol.  (35,000/.),  to  be  made  up  as 
loan  by  private  business  houses  in  Europe. 

The  remainder,  or  175,000  dol.  (35,000/.),  to  be  raised  by  loans, 
mortgages,  &c.,  within  the  island  itself. 

The  interest,  guaranteed  in  the  last  instance  by  the  St.  Croix 
Colonial  Treasury,  t,o  be  G  per  cent. ;  the  loans  to  be  redeemable  at  the 
expiration  of  thirty  years. 

Of  the  three  sources  from  which  the  desired  capital  may,  it  is 
hoped,  be  derived,  the  first,  namely,  the  Danish  Home  Grovernment, 
and  the  likelihood  or  otherwise  of  its  sanction,  as  also  on  what  terms, 
lies  without  the  limits  of  the  present  report. 

Regarding  the  second,  it  is  thought  that  the  sum  in  question  may 
be  easily  raised  in  Copenhagen  itself,  where,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
several  business  houses  ha\e  investments,  or  at  least  reversionary 
interests,  in  the  St.  Croix  estates. 

As  to  the  third,  it  lias  been  already  noticed  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  estates  are  already  heavily  laden  with  mortgages  and  other 
obligations,  partly  to  the  Copenhagen  Mercantile  Bureau  and  partly  to 
the  Colonial. 

To  this  may  be  added  that  the  interest  guaranteed  on  175,000  dol., 
at  6  per  cent.,  namely,  an  annual  charge  of  10,500  dol.  (2,100/.),  for 
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thirty  years,  seems  a  heavy  burden  to  impose  where,  as  in  St.  Croix,  the 
total  amount  that  can  be  raised  by  direct  and  not  light  taxation, 
scarcely  reaches  45,000  dol.  (9,000Z.)  annually,  and  where,  as  it  appears 
by  many  past  budgets,  the  general  expenditure  is  invariably  more  or 
less  in  excess  of  the  yearly  revenue. 

Lastly,  experts,  it  is  said,  consider  the  above-given  estimate  of  the 
capital  required  for  setting  on  foot  the  enterprize  in  question,  as  too 
low  by  at  least  a  half,  and  consequently  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
project  by  as  much  greater  than  those  here  indicated. 

Other  considerations  might  be  added,  but  the  above  suffice  to  show 
that  no  solid  hopes  of  advantage,  either  to  the  planters  or  the  island  in 
general,  can  be  built  on  the  projected  factory  ;  that  the  scheme  is  one  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  means,  physical  and  financial  alike,  of  the  island  and 
its  inhabitants  ;  and  that,  if  carried  out,  it  would  be  likely  not  to  avert, 
but  to  precipitate,  the  ruin  of  the  estates  involved  with  it,  and  even  of 
the  entire  island,  which  would,  it  may  be  reasonably  feared,  be  fatally 
compromised  by  the  consequences  of  so  extensive  a  bankruptcy. 

Other  Remedial  Measures. 

Speculation  put  aside,  the  following  measures  are,  it  would  seem, 
the  best  adapted  for  restoring  this  fertile  and  once  prosperous  island  to 
its  former  lustre : — 

Firstly,  the  abolition  of  the  existing  restrictive  labour  laws,  and  the 
introduction  in  their  place  of  free  labour  and  open  competition  in  work 
and  wages,  such  as  obtain  throughout  the  British  "West-Indian  Islands 
generally. 

Secondly,  wholly  to  discontinue  the  colonial  bureau  assistance. 
This  measure  seems  on  the  face  of  it  harsh,  and  would,  in  fact,  taken 
conjointly  with  the  first,  imply  the  immediate  bankruptcy  of  several 
small  estates  that,  with  artificial  support,  yet  manage  to  drag  on  a 
profitless  existence ;  but  their  absorption,  which  would  be  the  natural 
consequence,  into  the  larger  estates,  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  consequently  to  the  general,  interests  of  the  island ;  while 
tiie  estates  that  survived  the  first  shock  would  be  all  the  sounder  for  not 
being  any  longer  accustomed,  to  lean  on  a  prop  that  must  eventually 
pierce  the  hand  of  the  leaner. 

Thirdly,  the  encouragement  of  negro  immigration.  Coolies  are  by 
far  too  costly,  and  Chinese  yet  more  so ;  negro  labourers  are  plenty, 
good,  cl  leap,  and  ready  to  the  call.  It  is  true  that  Consul  ltainals,  in 
his  report  on  the  island  for  the  year  1864,  complains  of  a  prevalent 
want  of  liberality  towards  and  consideration  for  the  foreign  immigrant 
labourers.”  This  complaint  I  would  not  here  be  considered  to  endorse  ; 
yet  doubtless  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  more  ways  than  one 
in  Ihese  matters,  and  it  is  certain  that  immigration  will  always  keep 
proportion  with  the  advantages  expected  and  enjoyed. 

A  healthier  climate,  a  more  fertile  soil,  and  a  better  quality  of  cane 
than  those  of  St.  Croix,  can  hardly  be  found  anywhere  throughout  the 
West  Indies.  Not  foreign  labourers  only,  but  foreign  capital,  would 
abundantly  inflow  and  prosper,  were  but  the  obstacles  above  indicated, 
done  away,  as,  for  far  the  greater  part,  they  can  be  by  wise  legislation 
and  skilled  industry. 


St.  Thomas,  February  7, 1876. 
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Report  by  Vice-Consul  Du  Rois  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St.  Croix 

for  the  Year  1875. 

The  year  1875  has  been  one  of  continued  [drought,  causing  general 
stagnation  in  the  business  of  the  island,  only  26J  inches  of  rain  having 
fallen  in  the  Christiansted  division  of  the  island,  and  35  inches  in  that 
of  Frederiksted,  which  has  been  quite  inadequate  to  secure  a  moderate 
sugar  crop  for  1876. 

The  revenue  from  March,  1875,  to  March,  1876,  has  been  estimated 
at  160,680  dol. ;  the  expenditure  during  the  same  time,  174,945  dol., 
this  latter  calculation  has  been  increased  by  an  application  to  Grovern- 
ment  from  the  planters  for  the  extension  of  the  Bureau  Loan,  which 
ceased  on  the  31st  December,  1875,  to  the  month  of  March,  1876,  at  an 
estimated  outlay  of  7,000  dol.  per  month,  in  consequence  of  the  drought 
of  1875  having  deferred  the  commencement  of  the  crop  of  1876  until 
that  time,  and  the  great  difficulty  found  in  providing  the  means  of 
paying  and  feeding  the  labourers  employed  upon  the  estates  under  the 
annual  hiring  clause  of  the  Labour  Act. 

On  the  12th  February,  H.M.  ship  “  Druid,”  Captain  Eoe,  arrived 
in  this  island  accompanied  by  the  telegraph  ship  t:  Hooper,”  4,935  tons, 
which  vessel  landed  the  telegraph  cable  for  the  purpose  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Puerto  Eico.  The  “Druid” 
sailed  on  the  15th  February  for  St.  Thomas,  and  returned  on  the  21st, 
leaving  again  on  the  25th  for  Puerto  Eico.  The  “  Hooper  ”  sailed  on 
the  17th  February,  returned  on  the  24th,  and  finally  left  for  Puerto 
Eico  on  the  25th,  having  completed  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
working  the  telegraph,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  to  the 
present  time. 

The  crop  of  1875,  per  Government  report,  has  amounted  to 
9,414  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  1,500  lbs.  net,  1,924  puncheons  of  rum,  and 
6,000  puncheons  of  molasses. 

The  exports  from  Christiansted,  including  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses, 
for  the  year  1875, amount  to  238,595  dol.,  imports  to  266,068  dol.;  from 
Frederiksted,  exports,  557,695  dol.,  imports,  283,905  dol.;  the  entire 
trade  of  the  island  being  now  confined  to  Denmark  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  importations  of  hardware  through 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  arrival  and  departure  of  shipping  during  the  year  has  been  as 
follows,  exclusive  of  the  five  island  schooners  and  small  steamer  running 
weekly  to  St.  Thomas  with  mails,  &c. : — 
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Christiansted. 


$ 

Nation. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Tons, 

Imports. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Exports. 

Total. 

British 

11,123 

Dol. 

68,384 

24 

11,123 

Dol. 

61,974 

24 

Danish 

2,243 

72,247 

9 

2,243 

96,984 

9 

American  . . 

3,522 

97,964 

19 

3,522 

73,672 

19 

Norwegian  .. 

309 

«  • 

1 

309 

30,438 

1 

Total 

17,197 

238,595 

53 

17,197 

266,068 

53 

Frederiksted. 


Nation. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Tons. 

Imports. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Exports. 

Total. 

British 

1,475  . 

Dol. 

7,630 

10 

1,475 

Dol. 

75,268 

10 

Danish 

5,696 

5,379 

74,965 

18 

.  5,696 

180,696 

18 

American  . . 

119,798 

24 

5,379 

188,161 

24 

Norwegian.. 

1,356 

•  • 

4 

1,356 

107,141 

4 

Total 

13,906 

\ 

202,393 

56 

30,906 

551,266 

56 

The  garrison  is  at  present  much  reduced  in  members,  in  consequence 
of  deaths  and  the  expiration  of  many  of  the  soldiers’  term  of  service  ;  a 
large  reinforcement  is  on  the  route  from  Copenhagen  ;  when  complete  it 
numbers  124  privates  and  4  officers. 

The  census  for  1870,  only  taken  every  seven  years,  continues  to 
afford  the  only  official  guide  to  the  population  of  the  island,  and  at 
that  date  amounted  to  22,760  inhabitants. 

Tor  the  following  list  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  during  1875, 
I  am  solely  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  the  ministers  of  the  different 
congregations  established  in  the  island. 

During  the  year  1875,  the  following  number  of  births  were  re¬ 
gistered  :  males,  519 ;  females,  504 ;  of  deaths,  males,  589 ;  females,  547  ; 
marriages,  75.  Of  these,  251  births  were  legitimate,  772  illegitimate; 
370  deaths  occurred  before  the  first  year  ;  54  births  and  49  deaths  were 
British-born  subjects,  and  26  marriages  were  British-born  subjects  and 
between  British-born  subjects  and  natives  of  the  island. 

The  religious  denominations  established  in  the  island  remain  un¬ 
altered.  The  following  list  gives  the  number  of  ministers  attached  to 
each  congregation,  and  the  number  of  members,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
obtained,  belonging  to  the  several  persuasions :  Episcopal,  2  ministers. 
6,980  members ;  Lutheran,  2  ministers,  per  last  report  3,329  members  ; 
Eoman  Catholic,  2  ministers,  per  last  report  6,730  members ;  Moravian, 
3  ministers,  per  last  report  2,347  members. 

The  public  schools  are  conducted  upon  the  same  plan  as  heretofore, 
under  the  inspection  of  an  efficient  superintendent  and  the  school  com- 
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mission.  The  following  gives  the  number  of  scholars  attending  at  each, 
independent  of  the  free  country  schools  : — 


• 

Schools. 

Christiansted. 

Trederiksted. 

Burgher  school  . . 

•  •  •  • 

52 

9 

Tree  school 

•  •  •  4 

220 

187 

Moravian 

•  •  *  « 

200 

100 

Of  the  free  country  schools,  of  which  there  are  eight  established 
throughout  the  island,  requiring  daily  attendance  for  five  days  in  each 
week  of  all  parties  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years,  not  otherwise 
provided  with  the  means  of  instruction,  the  number  of  attendants 
amounts  to  939,  these  parties  are  principally  the  children  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers,  and  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  inspector. 

The  Sunday  schools  of  both  towns  report  as  follows : — 


Episcopal. 

Lutheran. 

Moravian. 

Christiansted . . 

1,406 

.100 

514 

Trederiksted  . . 

1,554 

100 

•  • 

In  the  absence  of  any  public  sales  of  landed  property  during  the 
year,  no  guide  to  be  depended  upon  exists  as  to  its  valuation,  40  dol.  to 
64  dol.  per  acre  may  be  supposed  to  give  an  estimate  of  sugar  land, 
20  dol.  to  15  dol.  of  provision  and  pasture  land. 

The  colonial  bank  being  about  to  withdraw  its  business  from  the 
island,  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  St.  Thomas  alone  remains  in  operation, 
and  reports  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  1875  as  follows :  bills  on 
London,  90  days,  502^- ;  on  Copenhagen  10^  per  cent,  premium  ;  and  on 
the  United  States,  60  days’  sight,  3  per  cent,  premium. 

The  savings  bank  reports  as  balance  of  deposits  to  date  of 
49,740  dol.  85  c. 

Immigration  continues  chiefly  from  the  neighbouringBritish  islands, 
the  severe  drought  having  greatly  reduced  the  demand  and  consequent 
arrivals,  which  amount  to  66  men,  7  women,  and  3  children  for  1875. 
Some  Coolie  labourers  still  reside  in  the  island  employed  in  field  work, 
amounting  to  62  males,  15  women,  and  16  children  under  three  years 
of  age  ;  these  parties  are  chiefly  from  the  English  islands,  and  bear  the 
character  of  quiet  and  industrious  people. 

Unfortunately,  this  island  has  been  visited  during  the  past  year  by 
meningitis  and  smallpox,  which  diseases  still  prevail.  Of  the  former, 
190  cases  and  49  deaths  have  been  officially  reported ;  of  the  latter,  16 
cases,  and  8  varioloid,  of  which  5  have  been  fatal ;  otherwise  the  health  of 
the  island  generally  has  been  very  favourable.  The  smallpox  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  an  American  ship  from  New  York. 

The  mortality  among  the  children  under  one  year  shows  no  abate¬ 
ment,  and  must  continue  until  a  better  moral  feeling  with  regard  to 
marriage  can  be  established  among  the  lower  classes. 

The  number  of  mules,  horses,  asses,  hogs,  and  goats,  the  property  of 
the  labouring  classes,  is  reported  to  the  Treasury  as  follows :  horses, 
1,040  ;  mules,  16 ;  asses,  7  ;  hogs,  4,000  ;  goats,  300 ;  four-wheeled  carts, 
210 ;  two-wheeled  carts,  462. 
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No  infectious  disease  has  appeared  among  the  horses  or  cattle  during 
the  past  year. 

1  regret  that  I  have  been  much  delayed  in  procuring  the  necessary 
information  for  drawing  up  the  above  report,  which  I  must  attribute 
to  the  returns  for  the  financial  year  not  becoming  due  in  this  island 
before  the  month  of  April. 


St.  Croix,  December  31,  1875. 
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Report  bi/  Consul  P  alar  civ  e  on  the  Trade ,  Commerce ,  Sfc.,  of  St.  Thomas , 

/or  the  Year  1875. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  the  transformation  by  which 
St.  Thomas  is  gradually  but  steadily  exchanging  its  former  character  of 
a  general  commercial  depot  for  that  of  a  port  of  call,  has  made  consider¬ 
able  progress.  This  fact  is  indeed  apparent  enough  from  the  visible 
increase  of  shipping  and  steamer  movement  in  the  harbour,  from  the 
greater  activity  of  the  agencies  and  other  establishments  connected 
with  that  movement,  and  from  the  growing  importance  of  the  telegraphic 
and  postal  departments.  It  is  also  evidenced  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
closing  of  some  mercantile  houses  and  stores,  the  reduction  of  others, 
the  fall  of  rents  among  warehouse-buildings  and  magazines,  and  similar 
indications  of  a  diminishing  trade.  These  points  will  be  further 
illustrated  by  the  detail  statements  of  the  present  reports. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  import  dues,  as  gathered  from  the  custom-house  returns, 
published  quarterly,  show  a  slight  increase  over  last  year,  though  falling 
short  of  the  total  attained  in  1873.  Tabulated  for  four  years  they 
stand  thus  : — 

Import  dues. 


Year. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Dol.  c. 

£  s.  d. 

1872  . 

05,849  44 

13,169  10  0 

1873  . .  . . 

55,239  78 

11,047  15  0 

187 4  . .  . .  . .  . .  , 

49,753  68 

9.950  14  9 

1875  . 

, 

53.383  39 

10,677  13  7 

9 

thus  giving  an  augmentation  of  3,634  dol.  71  c.  (726/.  18s.  1(M.)  for 
the  last  twelvemonth. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  import  duty  levied  at  St.  Thomas 

is  invariably  1J  per  cent,  on  the  invoice  value  of  all  non-West  Indian 

goods,  coal  excepted,  and  the  duty  on  all  West  Indian  goods  whatever 

is  1-J  per  cent.  The  relative  quantities  of  these  two  kinds  of  goods 

may  be  estimated  from  the  following  statement  (unpublished),  with 

which  I  have  been  supplied  by  the  kindness  of  the  United  States  Consul  # 

Mr.  V.  Y.  Smith.  I  give  it  for  guidance,  though  it  will  be  observed 

that  the  twelvemonth  to  which  it  refers  does  not  precisely  coincide 

with  the  calendar  vear  under  our  immediate  consideration. 

* 
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Value  of  goods  imported  into  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  during  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1875,  from  the  mentioned  countries. 


Whence  Imported. 

Value. 

Currency. 

!  Sterling. 

Denmark  . .  . .  . .  , . 

Dollars. 

64,135 

684,165 

£ 

12,827 

s. 

0 

d. 

0 

France  . . 

136,833 

0 

6 

Germany 

563,780 

112,756 

0 

0 

Great  Britain  . . 

1,964,285 

392,857 

0 

0 

Haiti 

34,483 

6,896 

12 

0 

Holland  . . 

33,610 

6,722 

0 

0 

Italy  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

26,020 

5,204 

0 

0 

South  America  . . 

212,922 

42,584 

8 

0 

Spain 

14,745 

498,243 

2,949 

0 

0 

United  States  . . 

99,648 

18,565 

12 

0 

British  Possessions  in  North  America. . 

'  92,827 

8 

0 

British  West  Indies 

71,060 

14,212 

6,164 

0 

0 

Danish  West  Indies 

30,823 

12 

0 

Dutch  West  Indies 

26,756 

5,351 

4 

0 

French  West  Indies 

15,170 

3,034 

0 

0 

Spanish  West  Indies  .. 

225,164 

45,032 

16 

0 

Swedish  West  Indies  .. 

1,021 

204 

4 

0 

Total  amount  . . 

*  ^  1 

4,559,209 

911,842 

16 

0 

Hence  it  appears  that  for  the  twelvemonth  indicated,  the  total 
West  Indian  import,  that  of  Haiti  included,  amounted  to  an  equivalent 
of  401,477  dol.  (80,895?.  8s. ),  being  somewhat  under  a  tenth  of  the 
remaining  value. 

Also,  that  the  import  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  taken  together,  equals  3,710,473  (742,894?.  12s.),  that 
is,  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  rest;  and  of  this  again,  Great 
Britain  supplies  mores  than  half. 

Note  that  the  European  import  consists  chiefly  of  dry  goods  and 
spirituous  liquors,  while  that  from  the  United  States  includes  a  large 
amount  of  solid  provisions.  Angostura  bitters  stand  foremost  on  the 
South  American  import-list,  and  timber  on  that  of  the  British  North 
American  possessions.  West  Indian  import  is  summed  up  in  the  well- 
known  island  produce  of  these  regions,  among  which  coflee  and  cacao 
are,  fortunately,  on  the  increase.  Coal,  being  exempt  from  duty,  does 
not  appear  on  the  above  list ;  I  shall  revert  to  it  further  on. 

By  a  calculation  based  on  the  custom-house  duty-tariff,  and  simple 
enough,  we  have  already  found  the  import  value  in  preceding  years  to 
have  been  approximatively  : — 


Year. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Dollars. 

£  s.  d. 

1872  . .  . .  . .  . . 

6,058,200 

1,211,640  0  0 

1873  . 

5,082,080 

1,016,416  0  0 

1 87  4  . .  . .  . .  . . 

4,809,467 

961,893  8  0 

The  same  method,  applied  to  the  official  data  of  last  year,  gives 
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1875,  4,911,536  do].  (982,307/.  4s.),  being  an  excess  of  102,069  dol. 
(20,413/.  16s.)  over  the  year  before. 

This  slight  increase  does  not  however  necessarily,  or  in  fact,  imply 
any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  St.  Thomas  viewed  as  a  trading 
locality,  the  goods  landed  here  being  far  the  greater  part  discharged  in 
bulk,  and  similarly  reshipped  for  their  destination,  alter  a  mere  ware¬ 
housing  of  a  few  days.  The  bales  are  finally  broken  up  and  their  con¬ 
tents  sold,  not  here,  but  in  the  ports  and  islands  to  leeward,  especially 
the  Spanish,  of  which  last,  and  notably  of  Porto  Rico,  St.  Thomas  is 
commercially  and  in  many  other  respects  too  a  sort  of  dependency. 

Now  as  the  custom-house  dues  are  levied  alike  on  goods  that  are 
merely  in  transit,  after  the  fashion  just  described,  and  on  those  opened 
at  the  port,  and  which  form  material  of  traffic  for  the  island  itself',  it  is 
evident  that  their  statistics  afford  no  direct  means  for  estimating  the 
proportional  quantities  of  the  two  classes  in  question;  but  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  profit  of  the  former  description  of  traffic  goes,  with  the 
comparatively  unimportant  exception  of  harbour  charges  and  ware¬ 
housing  expenses,  not  to  St.  Thomas  itself,  but  to  the  ulterior  places  of 
destination,  whereas,  the  latter  kind  alone  constitutes  really  and  truly 
the  commerce  of  the  island,  or  rather  of  the  town.  How  far  that 
commerce  increases  or  diminishes  shall  be  now  the  matter  of  our 
enquiry. 

The  only  attainable  evidence  is  indirect ;  it  may  be  classified  thus. 
Firstly,  public  and  statistical ;  as  follows  : — 

Prom  the  budget  returns,  }rearly  published,  it  appears  that  the 
island  revenues  accruing  from  direct  taxation,  and  which  in  1873 
amounted  to  53,150  dol.  (10,630/.),  have,  in  the  year  1875,  only  attained 
the  sum  of  51,355  dol.  (10,271/.),  giving  a  falling  off  of  *1,795  dol. 
(359/.).  The. items  that  account  for  this  diminution  are :  proceeds  of 
ground  and  building-tax,  less  by  400  dol.  (80/.) ;  those  of  house-tax, 
1,140  dol.  (228/.)  ;  those  of  trade-tax,  70  dol.  (14/.)  ;  those  of  lamp- 
tax,  160  dol.  (32/.)  ;  and  those  of  horse  and  carriage-tax,  25  dol.  (5/.). 

Again ;  the  revenues  derived  from  indirect  taxation  amounting  in 
1873  to  159,050  dol.  (31,810/.),  represent  in  1875  only  139,880  dol. 
(27,976/.) ;  the  falling  off  in  custom-house  fees  being  12,000  dol. 
(2,400/.)  ;  that  in  fees  incident  to  sales  and  transfers  of  property 
3,075  dol.  (615/.)  ;  that  in  court  and  police  fees  6,850  dol.  (1.370/.) ; 
that  in  rum  licences  and  the  like,  165  dol.  (873/.).  Taken  together, 
these  make  up  a  total  of  22,790  dol.  (4,558/.)  decrease.  The  actual 
diminution  is  however,  as  will  appear  on  comparison  of  the  general  sums, 
only  11,170  dol.  (2,234/.),  the  difference  of  11,620  dol.  (2,324/.)  being 
cancelled  by  the  increase  in  the  indirect  revenues  depending  on  the 
shipping  movement  in  the  harbour  itself,  a  point  to  be  illustrated  in  the 
next  section  of  this  report. 

Small  as  these  sums  are  in  themselves,  the  depression  which  a  total 
deficit  of  12,965  dol.  (2,593/.)  in  the  results  of  direct}  and  indirect  taxa¬ 
tion  indicates,  for  so  diminutive  a  municipality  as  that  of  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  John,  is  not  small ;  but  it  refers  solely  and  exclusively  to  the 
trading  interest  of  the  place  ;  the  other,  namely  the  shipping  interest, 
being  not  only  intact,  but  even  as  we  shall  soon  see,  in  an  improved 
condition. 

Secondly  :  if  leaving  statistics  we  have  recourse  to  special  facts,  the 
conclusion  is  still  the  same.  The  branch  agency  of  the  London  Colonial 
Bank,  after  thirty  years  of  business  since  its  first  establishment  here, 
has  gone  into  liquidation ;  the  leading  commercial  firms  of  the  island 
have,  within  the  last  twelvemonth,  reduced  the  scale  of  their  operations 
and  discharged  a  great  proportion  of  their  staff ;  some  trading  houses 
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have  closed  altogether ;  and  others  announce  their  intention  of  shortly 
following  the  example. 

Market  prices,  always  high,  show  a  tendency  to  rise  yet  higher,  an 
ordinary  symptom  in  the  first  stages  of  local  commercial  decline. 
House-rent,  by  the  same  law,  keeps  up  its  extravagant  demands,  but 
store  and  warehouse  rents,  as  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
business  activity  of  the  place,  have  already  begun  to  sink. 

Tariffs  are  few  and  unimportant ;  trade-laws  are,  in  principle,  though 
not  always  in  working,  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  Danish  territory. 
Monthly  rates  of  exchange  present  no  difference  since  my  last  report. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 


Here  the  prospect  brightens.  I  begin  with  the  custom-house 
revenues  as  summed  up  from  the  quarterly  returns  ;  import  duty,  which 
has  been  already  considered,  alone  omitted.  They  are  as  follows : — 


1875. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Ship  dues 

Dol.  e. 
32,584  79 

£  s.  d. 

6,516  18  10 

Registrations 

36  32 

7  7  5 

Boat  passes 

36  80 

7  7  2 

Harbour  dues  , , 

15,835  40 

3,167  3  2 

Lighthouse  dues 

1,898  66 

379  14  8 

Total 

50,391  97 

10,078  9  3 

1874. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Dol.  c. 

£  s.  d. 

Ship  dues 

32,050  43 

6.410  1  9 

Registrations  .. 

92  50 

18  10  0 

Boat  passes 

45  64 

9  2  7 

Harbour  dues  . . 

14,981  32 

2,996  15  4 

Lighthouse  dues 

1,903  26 

380  13  2 

Total  . .  . .  .c 

49,073  15 

9,814  12  10 

By  comparison  of  these  statements,  it  appears  that  the  increase  of 
revenue,  corresponding  to  a  proportionate  increase  of  harbour  movement 
during  the  last  twelvemonth,  has  been  1,318  dol.  12  c.  (263/.  16s.  5d.), 
the  tailing  off  perceptible  in  registrations  and  boat-passes  having  been 
more  than  made  up  for  by  the  improved  proceeds  of  ship  and  harbour 
dues,  sums,  once  more  slight  in  themselves  but  not  slight  in  regard  of 
the  locality,  they  acquire  additional  importance  by  the  indication  they 
afford  of  a  progress  commenced  some  years  back,  and  likely  to  continue 
for  more  to  come.  Thus,  the  augment  of  1873  over  1872  in  this  respect, 
was  1,381  dol.  16  c.  (276/.  4s.  9c/.),  and  that  of  1874  over  1873, 
3,163  dol.  99  c.  (632/.  15s.  lid.) 

Follow  the.  general  shipping  returns,  taken  from  the  custom-house 
list,  published  quarterly : —  x 
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Entered. 


In  Cargo. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Boats  and  small  coasters 

1,288 

98 

1,366 

Sailing  vessels. . 

1,101 

858 

'  1,159 

Steamers 

238 

115 

353 

Vessels  in  distress 

35 

1 

36 

Cleared. 


In  Cargo. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Boats  and  small  coasters 

1,306 

25 

1,331 

Sailing  vessels. . 

1,018 

981 

1,999 

Steamers 

212 

123 

335 

V essels  in  distress 

18 

3 

21 

Comparing  these  numbers  with  those  assigned  in  the  report  of 
1874,  we  find  the  boats  and  small  coasters  are  diminished  by  233. 
This  special  diminution  is  progressive,  and  corresponds  to  the  lowering 
of  general  and  commercial  activity  in  the  island. 

On  the  other  hand  the  shipping  continues  to  show  a  gradual  increase, 
not  in  number  only,  but,  as  we  gather  from  other  sources,  in  tonnage. 

In  particular,  the  increase  of  British  shipping  is  worthy  of  remark. 
That  of  25  tons  and  upwards,  as  registered  at  this  office,  was  as  follows  : — * 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

In  carsro 

105 

25,815 

34 

13,225 

In  ballast 

311 

61,170 

363 

69,880 

Total . . 

416 

89,985 

397 

82,605 

giving  an  augment  of  55  sail,  and  5,053  aggregate  tonnage-  over  those 
registered  in  1874. 

The  great  excess  of  ballast  over  cargo  will  be  noted ;  it  indicates  a 
port,  not  of  trade,  but  of  charter-seeking  and  call. 

When  British  sailing-vessels  do  bring  cargo,  it  is  almost  invariably 
coal.  The  amount  of  this  last  article  (South  Wales  chiefly),  imported 
during  1875,  is  estimated  roughly,  but  not  I  believe,  incorrectly, 
at  60,000  tons  ;  the  average  value  per  ton  9  dol.  50  c.  (1/.  18s.)  *; 
hence  we  have  a  total  value  of  570,000  dol.  (114)000?.),  a  considerable 
advance  on  the  sums  recorded  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  steamer  movement  at  this  port,  as  may  indeed  be  anticipated 
from  the  facts  just  mentioned,  continues  to  increase.  The  main  lines 
touching  here  on  their  wa}r  outward  and  homeward  are  :  — 

Boyal  Mail  Company,  semi-monthly,  between  Southampton  and 
Colon ;  postal  subsidy. 

Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique,  between  St.  Nazaire  and 
Colon,  St.  Nazaire  and  Vera  Cruz,  Havre  and  Colon,  each  of  the  three 
lines  monthly  ;  postal  subsidy. 

Hamburg- American  Company  (German),  between  Hamburg  and 
La  Guayra,  Hamburg  and  Colon,  each  monthly. 

[542]  ‘  3k 
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In  addition,  five  branch  inter-colonial  lines,  three  belonging  to  the 
Eoyal  Mail  Company,  and  two  to  the  Hamburg- American  Company, 
diverge  from  this  centre,  some  once,  some  twice  every  month. 

Eor  the  information  of  those  whom  it  may  concern,  I  subjoin  the 
principal  dates  of  arrival  and  departure  for  the  Eoyal  Mail  steamers. 

Atlantic  Routes. 


Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Southampton 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

2,  17 

St.  Thomas. . 

•  •  •  • 

16,  3 

17,  3 

Colon 

•  •  •  • 

24,  9 

7,  22 

St.  Thomas. . 

«  •  •  • 

15,  28 

16,  28 

Southampton 

•  «  •  « 

30,  14 

' 

•  • 

Intercolonial  Routes,  I. 


Arrivals. 

Departures. 

St.  Thomas. . 

•  • 

16 

Barbadoes  . . 

19 

19 

Demerara  . .  . .  .  i 

22 

25 

Barbadoes  . . 

30 

1 

St.  Thomas  (double  line)  . . 

5,  14 

•  • 

Intercolonial  Routes,  II. 


Arrivals. 

Departures. 

St.  Thomas 

•  • 

17 

Havana  . . 

21 

23 

Vera  Cruz,  &c.  . . 

27 

3 

Havana  . . 

7 

9 

St.  Thomas 

14 

•  • 

A  semi-monthly  line  of  the  same  company,  starting  from  St.  Thomas, 
makes  the  complete  circuit  of  the  island  of  Porto  Eico,  goiug  on  to 
San  Domingo  and  Porto  Plata.  The  main  lines  touch  semi-monthly 
also,  going  and  coming,  at  Haiti  and  Jamaica. 

Besides  these,  the  Cunard  Mail  line  (postal  subsidy),  runs  monthly 
between  Halifax  and  St.  Thomas,  via  Bermuda ;  also,  a  line  between 
Hew  York  and  the  Brazils,  calling  at  St.  Thomas  going  and  coming ; 
this  line  has  for  some  months  been  interrupted,  but  will  soon,  it  is  hoped, 
be  resumed ;  also  the  Herrera  Spanish  steamers  from  Havana  and 
Porto  Eico  call  at  St.  Thomas,  though  not  with  unvarying  punctuality, 
four  times  each  month ;  lastly,  two  Liverpool  lines,  the  West  India 
and  Pacific,  and  the  West  Indies  and  Mexican,  touch  here,  each  once  a 
month,  on  their  way  to  leeward. 

The  annexed  statement  shows  the  entire  navigation,  steam  and  sail, 
at  this  port  (boats  and  coasting  vessels  excepted),  for  the  twelvemonth 
comprised  between  March. 31,  1871,  and  the  similar  date  for  1875.  It 
was  supplied  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  Consul  for  the  United  States. 


Statement  showing  the  Navigation  at  the  Port  of  St.  Thomas  for  the  Year  ended  March  31,  1875. 
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Eor  what  regards  port  dues,  fort  passes,  lighthouse  dues,  quarantine, 
cost  of  lighters,  water,  pilotage,  stone  ballast,  and  other  details  regard¬ 
ing  the  harbour  itself  and  its  appurtenances,  I  beg  to  refer  to  my  report 
of  1873 ;  no  change  worth  noting  haying,  with  one  exception,  occurred 
since  that  date. 

The  one  and  important  exception,  is  the  completion,  on  a  working 
scale  at  least,  of  the  long  announced  floating  dock,  which,  first  put 
together  in  1S67,  then  almost  immediately  after  sunk,  and  for  a  time 
abandoned,  has  finally,  after  many  years  of  repair,  or  rather  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  taken  up  successfully  its  first  vessel  in  November,  as  has  since  been 
in  frequent  use.  Iron-work  throughout,  it  consists  of  five  pontoons, 
each  50  feet  in  length,  with  floats,  engines,  pumps,  and  all  other  needful 
adjuncts  complete.  The  general  dimensions  stand  thus  : — 

English  feet. 

Length  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  250 

Breadth  inside  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  70 

Greatest  draft  of  water  at  which  a  ship  can  be 

taken  on,  about  . .  . .  . .  . .  20 

The  gross  weight  that  can  be  lifted  is  estimated  at  about  2,700  tons. 

This  dock  was  originally  planned  at  300  -feet  in  length.  To  make  it 
actually  so,  a  sixth  pontoon  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  others  is 
required.  One  such  lies  now  in  the  harbour,  but  in  a  damaged  con¬ 
dition  ;  when  repaired  it  will  be  added  to  the  existing  construction. 

The  kindness  of.  the  Assistant  Engineer,  Mr.  C.  A.  Eriend  (lately  in 
His  Highness  the  Khedive’s  employment  at  Eeshu,  near  Minieh,  in 
Upper  Egypt),  has  supplied  me  with  a  copy  of  the  dock  regulations. 
Such  articles  as  appear  to  have  a  claim  on  general  publicity  are  here 
subjoined. 

“  Art.  13.  When  the  keel  of  a  vessel  appears  above  water,  the  time 
of  her  becoming  liable  to  dock  dues  shall  commence,  but  in  the  event 
of  a  vessel  not  being  ready  to  dock  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  dock 
master,  then  the  dues  shall  be  calculated  as  if  the  vessel  had  been  so 
docked. 

“  Art.  14.  Vessels  going  into  the  dock  are  allowed  to  keep  on  board, 
in  ballast  or  cargo,  10  per  cent,  of  their  tonnage  free  of  charge ;  ail 
above  that  quantity  will  be  charged  for  at  the  same  rate  per  ton  as  the 
said  vessels  may  pay. 

“  The  machinery,  boilers,  &c.,  of  steamers  to  be  charged  for  as  ballast 
or  cargo. 

“  Art.  15.  The  mode  for  measuring  vessels  shall  rule  in  accordance 
with  the  American  custom-house  measuremeiit. 

“  Art.  16.  The  following  rates  per  ton  are  fixed  for  docking 
vessels : — 


Dock  Bates. 

First  Day. 

For  each  of  the  next 
Five  Days. 

Subsequent  Days 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Dol.  c. 

s. 

d. 

c. 

c. 

s.  d. 

From — 

1,001  tons  and  upwards  . 

1 

50 

0 

3 

25 

1  0i 

20 

0  10 

901  tons  to  1,000  . 

1 

40 

5 

10 

25 

1  .01- 

20 

0  10 

801  „  900  . 

1 

30 

5 

5 

25 

1  01 

20 

0  10 

701  „  800  ...  . 

1 

20 

5 

0 

25 

1  01 

20 

0  10 

601  „  700  . 

1 

10 

4 

7 

25 

1  01 

20 

0  10 

501  ,,  600  . 

1 

00 

4 

2 

25 

1  01 

20 

0  10 

401  „  500  . 

0 

90 

3 

9 

25 

1  01 

20 

0  10 
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“  Vessels  under  the  stated  tonnage,  per  agreement  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  agent.” 

The  rates  are  undoubtedly  high,  but  so  are  also  the  advantages 
offered  by  a  dock  in  a  port  of  call  and  refuge  like  this.  Hence  we  may 
regard  the  enterprize  as  likely,  under  proper  management,  to  conduce 
not  a  little  to  the  importance  of  St.  Thomas  as  a  marine  station,  and  to 
the  activity  of  its  shipping  movement. 

Agriculture. 

This,  as  I  have  before  stated,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  A  narrow 
ridge  of  steep  volcanic  rocks  thinly  sprinkled  with  surface  soil,  and 
overrun  with  scrub,  but  possessed  of  an  admirable  harbour,  the  best,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  West  Indies,  that  of  Havana  alone  excepted ;  at 
St.  Thomas  the  town  is  the  island,  and  the  harbour  the  town.  The 
little  outside  gardening,  for  it  cannot  be  termed  field  work,  of  the  place 
is  carried  on  by  negroes,  and  after  the  simplest  fashion.  More  favour¬ 
able  circumstances  than  the  present,  and  in  particular  an  open  land 
market  and  a  moderate  investment  of  capital,  might,  however,  create 
here  a  horticultural  class  that  though  necessarily  small,  would  not  be 
unimportant  nor  unadvantageous.  Negroes  are  born  agriculturists,  and 
most  of  the  minor  sub-tropical  products,  grapes,  oranges,  pine-apples, 
guavas,  &c.,  beside  pimento  and  perhaps  ginger  might  with  care  thrive 
here.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  is  want  of  means  rather  than  of  will 
that  prevents  the  peasant  blacks  from  thus  utilizing  the  many,  though 
narrow,  strips  of  good  soil  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  valle}rs  and 
foldings  of  the  hill  range,  especially  to  the  west  and  north. 

Population  and  Industries. 

The  exact  number  of  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  assigned  to  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas  by  the  last  official  census,  taken  in  1870,  was 
11,681 ;  the  females  being  in  excess  of  the  males  by  2,173,  a  remarkably 
large  proportion,  and  not  readily  accounted  for.  The  same  census 
recorded  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  island  at  2,326,  whereof 
1,177  male  and  1,149  female  5  total,  14,007  ;  being  5,931  males,  and 
8,076  females. 

The  whites,  European  or  Creole,  live,  a  few  of  the  poorest  excepted, 
almost  exclusively  within  the  town,  and  form  about  one-twelfth  of 
the  entire  population.  The  remainder  is  made  up  of  coloured  or 
black,  the  latter  being  to  the  former  in  a  proportion  of  about  five  to 
one ;  like  the  whites,  the  coloured  families  live  mostly  in  or  near  the 
town. 

In  the  relative  positions,  as  in  the  occupations  of  these  three  classes, 
little  change  has  occurred  since  my  first  report,  three  years  ago ;  and 
that  little  has  been  in  the  same  direction  as  the  other  progressive  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  place  already  noted.  The  British  commercial  element, 
formerly  the  dominant  one,  has  now  almost  wholly  disappeared,  its 
place  having  been  mainly  taken,  though  on  a  much  lower  scale,  by  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Spanish  Creoles;  the  Jewish . community  too  is  dwindling 
away,  sure  sign  of  the  reduced  trading  importance  of  the  place.  On 
the  other  hand  shipping  agents,  mostly  American,  increase  in  number. 

The  coloured  classes  hold  their  own,  and  show  a-  rising  tendency. 
They  include  the  best  artisans,  mechanics,  and  accountants  of  the 
town. 

The  negroes,  for  whom  labour  is  abundantly  provided  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  harbour,  the  shipping,  and  the  steamers,  increase  and 
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thrive.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  active,  orderly,  and  well-conducted ;  and  the- 
stereotyped  charge  of  laziness  so  often  brought  against  them  is,  climate 
and  circumstances  rightly  considered,  as  little  justified  by  facts  in  this 
island  as  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies.  As  a  trained  workman,  the 
negro  is  for  skill  and  aptitude  inferior  to  few,  for  willingness,  diligence, 
and  fidelity  to  his  employers,  to  none. 

There  is  nothing  else  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  noted  under 
this  heading  in  1873.  Owing  perhaps  to  an  unusually  prolonged  and 
oppressive  hot  season,  abruptly  followed  by  chill  and  stormy  weather, 
the  public  health  has  been  somewhat  below  the  average,  but  none  of 
the  numerous  epidemics  that  have  visited  the  neighbouring  islands  have 
obtained  a  footing  here. 

Public  Works. 

The  fort,  prison,  barracks,  and  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  principal 
town  streets,  and  of  one  wharf  called  “  the  king’s,”  excepted,  there  are, 
strictly  speaking,  no  public  works  in  the  town  or  island,  every  other 
enterprize  having  been  founded  and  still  conducted  by  private  companies 
or  by  individuals. 

The  gasworks  established  by  a  local  company  and  completed  twelve 
years  since,  then  much  injured  by  the  hurricanes  of  1867  and  1871,  are 
now  in  excellent  order,  extend  their  operations,  and  present  the  share¬ 
holders  with  a  yearly  dividend  of  per  cent. 

The  marine  repairing  slip,  completed  also  by  a  local  and  private 
company  in  1846,  gives  at  this  time  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent.  Its  use 
being  intended  for  vessels  of  comparatively  small  tonnage,  of  800  and 
downwards,  will  be  little  impaired  by  competition  from  the  floating  dock, 
which  is  primarily  intended  for  vessels  on  a  larger  scale. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  the  central  office  of  the  West  India 
and  Panama  Telegraph  Company  was  transferred  from  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  to  this  place.  About  the  same  time  a  supplemental  sub¬ 
marine  cable  was  laid  down,  connecting  St.  Thomas  on  the  one  hand 
with  Trinidad  and  its  lines  direct,  via  St.  Croix,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  southern  sides  of  Porto  Kico  and  Cuba.  The  frequent  interruptions 
occasioned  by  damaged  cables  along  these  reef-crowded  coasts,  rendered 
the  existence  of  an  auxiliary  line  not  merely  advantageous  but  necessary. 
Por  bringing  St.  Croix  into  telegraphic  union  with  St.  Thomas,  a  sub¬ 
sidy  has  been  bargained  for  wfith  the  Danish  Government,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  absence  of  any  steam  communication  between  the  islands,  and 
the  uncertainties  of  a  small  mail  schooner  across  a  rough  sea  channel 
40  miles  in  width,  a  telegraphic  line  seemed  likely  to  be  of  use. 

By  these  measures  St.  Thomas  has  now,  more  decidedly  than  ever, 
asserted  its  position  as  the  ventre  point  of  communication  throughout 
the  West  Indies,  a  position  it  is  long  likely  to  maintain.  Por  while  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  postal  and  telegraphic  lines  to  every  quarter 
of  the  mid- American  region  removes  further  and  further  any  probability 
that  this  small  and  unproductive  spot  can  ever  resume  its  former  special 
privileges  as  a  trading  depot,  the  centralizing  of  the  same  lines  in  this 
port  confirms  to  it  advantages  for  call  and  transfer  of  every  kind,  un¬ 
rivalled  by  any  other  locality  throughout  the  Caribbean  and  Mexican 
Seas. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  subjoin  the  telegraphic  tariff,  as  here  ob¬ 
served,  noting  that  the  rate  of  exchange  at  the  company’s  offices  is 
everywhere  1  dol.  to  4s.,  or  25  c.  to  Is.,  whence  the  value  in  sterling  of 
each  separate  charge  may  readily  be  computed. 
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Destination. 

Ten  Words. 

Each  addi¬ 
tional  Word. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Antigua  . . 

•  •  •  • 

1 

50 

0 

15 

Bahia  •  •  •  •  • « 

•  «  •  • 

18 

23 

1 

83 

Barbadoes. .  . .  . . 

•  «  •  • 

3 

25 

0 

33 

Canada  . . 

•  •  •  • 

12 

63 

1 

17 

Cayenne  . . 

•  •  •  • 

10 

56 

1 

06 

Colon  . .  . .  . . 

•  «  *.• 

9 

12 

0 

91 

Demsrara  and  Berbice  . . 

•  •  •  ♦ 

5. 

75 

0 

58 

Dominica . . 

■>  •  •  • 

2 

37 

0 

24 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France 

19 

63 

c 

87 

Grenada  . . 

•  •  •  • 

3 

12 

0 

31 

Guadeloupe  (Basse  terre) 

•  •  •  • 

2 

00 

0 

20 

Havana  . . 

•  •  •  • 

8 

37 

0 

84 

Jamaica  . .  . . 

•  •  •  • 

4 

12 

0 

41 

Martinique 

•  •  •  • 

2 

62 

0 

26 

Hew  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 

13 

13 

1 

22 

Newfoundland 

•  •  •  • 

•10 

14 

63 

1 

37 

Panama  . . 

•  •  •  • 

11 

12 

l 

11 

Para 

•  •  •  • 

14 

16 

1 

42 

Pernambuco 

•  •  •  • 

20 

64 

2 

07 

Porto  Rico  (San  Juan)  . . 

•  •  •  • 

0 

62 

0 

06 

Rio  Janeiro,  Santos,  Monte  Yideo 

21 

01 

2 

10 

Santiago  de  Cuba. . 

•  •  •  •’ 

5 

37 

0 

54 

St.  Croix  . . 

•  •  •  • 

0 

40 

0 

04 

St.  Kitts  . . 

•  «  •  • 

1 

12 

0 

11 

St.  Lucia  . . 

i  i  •  • 

2 

37 

0 

24 

St.  Yincent 

•  «  •  • 

2 

62 

•  0 

26 

Surinam  . . 

•  «  •  • 

• 

« 

• 

• 

Trinidad  (port  of  Spain). . 

•  •  •  • 

3 

62 

0 

36 

United  States  east  of  Mississippi,  including 

St.  Louis 

•  •  •  • 

12 

13 

1 

12 

United  States  west  of  Mississippi 

13 

13 

1 

22 

Foe  Messages  of  Twenty  Words. 

Dol.  c. 

St.  Yincent  (Cape  de  Yerde) .  ..  56  84 

Madeira  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .»  65  76 

Half  the  rates'  for  every  additional  twenty  words  or  under. 

Of  the  floating  dock,  an  enterprize  of  which  the  results  tend  in  the 
same  general  direction,  and  which  has  been  itself  the  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  year,  I  have  written  in  a  preceding  section. 

GrENEEAL  EeMAEKS. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  British  postal  subsidy, 
granted  to  the  West  Indian  service  of  the  Boyal  Mail  Packet  Company 
was  renewed,  and  with  it  the  British  post  office  here  established  gained 
a  fresh  lease  of  existence  for  five  years.  Considering  that  the  European 
and  West  Indian  mails,  outward  and  homeward,  continue  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  almost  exclusively  by  British  steamers,  and  taking  into  account 
the  universal  reluctance  of  correspondents,  whatever  their  nationality, 
in  these  parts  to  commit  their  missives  to  any  other  postal  medium,  the 
suitableness  of  this  measure  becomes  evident.  Under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  St.  Thomas  as  a  central  station,  and  its  likelihood  to 
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continue  such,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  advantages  of  a  British  post 
office  will  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  island. 

Of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  of  the  North  American  squadron,  the 
u  Druid,”  10  guns,  corvette,  Captain  A.  G.  B.  Hoe,  alone  visited  this 
port  during  the  year.  German,  American,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  men-of- 
war  have,  however,  repeatedly  touched  here.  Coals  and  mails  are 
mostly  the  attractions  for  vessels  of  this  kind. 

I  "subjoin  a  brief  notice  of  the  neighbouring  Danish  island  of  St. 
John,  officially  included  in  the  municipal  as  well  as  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  Of  St.  Thomas  itself. 

St.  John. 

This  island  lies  E.N.E.  of  St.  Thomas,  from  which  on  the  one  side, 
as  from  Tortola  on  the  other,  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  sea  channel  of 
scanty  depth  and  varying  in  width  from  one  to  five  miles.  In  surface 
extent  it  is  hardly  inferior,  in  other  respects  it  bears  little  resemblance 
to  Sc.  Thomas.  Instead  of  one  steep  hill  chain  running  lengthways,  we 
have  here  several  cross  ridges,  intersected  by  deep  and  tortuous  valleys, 
an  arrangement  much  better  adapted  than  the  former  for  the  retention 
of  soil  and  moisture.  The  ground  too  is  generally  of  a  more  fertile 
quality  than  that  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  temperature,  owing  to  the 
slope  of  the  hills,  cooler.  Formerly  St.  John  was  extensively  laid  out 
in  cane  cultivation,  but  this  for  years  past  has  been  dwindling  away, 
till  now  the  island  possesses  only  three  small  estates,  which  between 
them  supply  a  yearly  average  of  200  hogsheads  of  sugar.  The  rest  is 
abandoned  to  bush,  or  serves  as  pasture  land  for  an  insignificant 
amount  of  cattle.  The  shallow  sea  waters  around  abound  in  excellent 
fish  of  many  kinds,  but  the  coast  unfortunately  affords  no  good  harbour¬ 
age  except  for  the  smallest  craft. 

About  half  of  the  islanders  are,  as  might  be  anticipated,  fishermen  ; 
the  others  cultivate  the  small  estates  above  mentioned,  do  a  little 
gardening  of  the  simplest  kind,  tend  cattle,  or  help  in  distilling  a  sweet 
scented  preparation  called  “bay  water,”  from  the  leaves  of  a  wild  laurel 
bush  that  grows  freely  among  the  hills.  But  these  occupations  are  all 
on  a  very  small  scale,  and  barely  suffice  to  keep  off  absolute  want. 

A  police  magistrate,  who  concentrates  in  himself  the  entire  local 
administration,  judicial,  financial,  and  executive,  supported  by  a  force  of 
two  negro  policemen,  a  Moravian  minister,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
residents,  constitute  the  entire  white  population.  Nor  is  the  coloured 
much  more  numerous  ;  the  remaining  inhabitants  are  black.  A  sea-board 
village  called  Crux  Bay  serves  for  capital  to  the  island. 

The  general  census,  taken  fifteen  years  back,  gave  the  following 
return : — 

1860. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Town  of  Crux  Bay 

62 

85 

147 

The  country . 

698 

729 

1,427 

Total 

760 

814 

1,574 
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Ten  years  later  the  numbers  stood  thus  : — 

1870.  ' 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Town  of  Crux  Bay 

39 

60 

99 

The  country  •  •  . . 

463 

492 

955 

Total 

502 

552 

1,054 

This  diminution,  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  population  in  ten 
years,  is  progressive,  the  falling  off  began  thirty  years  back,  and  con¬ 
tinues  still.  Its  causes  are  two  :  want  of  capital — none,  public  or 
private,  having  been  for  many  seasons  past  invested  in  the  island  ;  and 
secondly,  a  natural  result,  want  of  occupation.  Many  of  the  negroes,  a 
hardy  and  industrious  race,  have  migrated  in  search  of  work  to  St. 
Thomas,  others  to  Tortola  and  the  adjacent  Virgin  Islands  under  the 
British  flag. 

Whatever  has  been  said  already  about  the  actual  or  potential  state 
of  agriculture  in  St.  Thomas  applies  here,  save  that  the  natural  dis¬ 
positions  of  soil  and  climate  in  St  John  are  more  favourable  to  a 
remunerative  result.  Let  us  hope  that  some  day  this  pretty  little  island 
may  emerge  from  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  unfortunately  and 
undeservedly  fallen. 


St.  Thomas,  January  24,  1876. 
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CAYENNE. 

Report  by  Consul  Wooldridge  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Trench 

Quiana  for  the  Tear  1875. 

The  commercial  year  of  1875  shows  a  decided  falling  off  in  [the 
export  trade  of  the  port  of  Cayenne.  This  is  due  to  the  almost 
complete  abandonment  of  agricultural  labour  in  the  colony,  which  has 
been  replaced  by  the  gold  industry,  and  the  following  return  of  exports 
shows  that  the  value  of  the  gold-finds  during  the  year  has  risen’ to 
64,300Z.  more  than  that  of  1874. 


I 


Exports,  1875. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  articles  which  have  been  affected  by 
he  policy  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  community : — 


Names  of  Articles. 

Year  1874. 

Year  1875. 

Against 

1874. 

Against 

1875. 

Raw  sugar 

Kilos. 

•  172,916 

68,866 

27,167 

104,050 

Cocoa 

J)  •  • 

29,872 

2,705 

Coffee 

33  •  • 

922 

341 

581 

Cloves  (clous)  . . 

33  •  • 

950 

787 

* 

163 

Cotton  . . 

33  •  • 

14,254 

171,668 

4,472 

5,782 

Roucon  (paste)  . ; 

„  .  .• 

194,830 

23,162 

•  • 

Tafia 

Litres 

22,021 

22,955 

934 

•  • 

Isinglass. . 

Kilos.  . . 

4,443 

381,470 

2,257 

•  • 

2,186 

Cabinet  wood  . . 

5J  •  * 

50,144 

•  • 

331,326 

Hides  ... 

Number. . 

1,772 

1,583 

1,996,213 

•  • 

189 

Native  gold  . . 

Grammes, 

1,432,175 

564,038 

•  • 

According  to  which  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  but  two  articles 
of  agriculture,  viz.,  roucon  and  tafia,  show  an  increase  over  those  of 
1874,  and  that  the  industry  in  all  the  others  has  sensibly  diminished. 
The  gold  finds,  it  is  true,  show  an  important  increase,  but  in  no  way 
can  it  be  considered  to  indemnify  the  loss  to  agriculture.  All  this  is  de¬ 
cidedly  unfavourable  to  the  well-being  of  the  colony,  especially  as  but  a 
minimum  number  of  those  gold  explorers  are  successful,  who,  from  the 
position  of  their  grants,  monopolize  nearly  all  the  gold  industry. 
Under  the  heading  “gold”  I  will  speak  further  of  this  particular 
branch  of  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  market  prices  of  colonial 
produce  during  the  past  year : — 


Weights  and 
Measures. 

Prices. 

■ 

• 

Fr. 

c. 

Gold  . . 

Per  gramme  . . 

2 

85 

Hides  . . 

Per  hide 

12 

00 

Sugar .  . . 

Per  kilo. 

0 

44 

Cocoa 

33  •  * 

0 

85 

Coffee 

33  •  • 

3 

00 

Coffee  in  husk 

33  *  # 

2 

60 

Cloves  . . 

33  •  • 

1 

00 

Cotton  . . 

33  •  • 

2 

60 

4 

Roucon  . . 

•  « 

33  •  • 

1 

50 

Tafia 

Per  litre 

0 

55 

Isinglass 

Per  kilo. 

6 

00 

Rice 

3$  •  • 

0 

60 

/ 

Couac  . . 

33  *  * 

0 

60 

Molasses 

.  . . 

33 

0 

55 

The  year,  however,  has  not  been  unimportant  as  regards  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  vivres,  vegetables,  fruit,  &c.,  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
life  here,  though  a  large  quantity  of  couac,  viz.,  88,035  kilos.,  was 
imported  during  the  year  from  Brazil,  on  account  of  the  failure  in  the 
crops  of  manioc  last  year,  and  which  sold  at  3 d.  per  kilo.  I  may 
mention  that  a  few  insignificant  quantities  of  other  articles  were  pro¬ 
duced  and  exported  in  the  year,  such  as  india-rubber,  381  kilos.; 
simarouba  cork,  42  kilos. ;  and  timber,  475  steres,  being  216  steres 
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more  than  in  1874  ;  whilst  molasses,  cloves,  (griffes),  roucon  (brixine), 
sarsaparilla  root,  and  prepared  skins  do  not  figure  at  all. 

It  is  especially  disheartening  for  those  interested  in  the  colony  to 
observe  the  falling  off  in  the  production  of  sugar  as  well  as  that  of 
coffee.  This  latter  is  the  Mocha,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  this 
country  is  especially  adapted,  and  was  at  one  time  an  important  staple 
of  the  colony.  This  valuable  product,  however,  is  not  lost  to  the 
world,  as  although  temporarily  abandoned,  the  trees  continue  to  thrive 
in  a  wild  state,  and  may  be  reclaimed  hereafter.  There  are  thousands 
of  coffee  trees  interspersed  in  the  forests  of  the  inhabitable  part  of  ' the 
colony  which  have  been  abandoned  for  years.  They  attain  a  height  of 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet,  with  a  circumference,  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  of  thirty  inches ;  they  are  rich  in  foliage  but  do  not  bloom. 
The  coffee  tree  also  appears  to  be  safe  from  the  ravages  of  insects, 
whereas  many  other  trees  suffer  vitally  from  this  evil.  Cotton  also, 
and  raw  isinglass,  that  is,  certain  portions  of  the  entrails  of  the  yellow 
machoiran  (silurus  rnystus)  have  decreased  50  per  cent,  from  last  year, 
and  the  loss  to  the  healthy  and  valuable  industry  of  clearing  land  and 
procuring  cabinet  wood  is  about  87  per  cent.  .  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
the  protection  given  to  agriculturists  by  the  local  Government,  the  all- 
absorbing  interest  in  gold  industry  has  carried  the  day,  and  secures 
nearly  all  the  labour  ;  and  agricultural  industry  finds  itself  yearly  more 
insignificant ;  and  this  country,  which  is  the  most  richly  productive  in 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  which  is  very  thinly  populated,  is  obliged  to 
import  from  a  neighbouring  State  its  bread  (couac),  which  appears 
almost  as  anomalous  as  importing  coals  into  South  Wales.  Trench 
Guiana  is  one  of  the  most  favoured  lands  in  the  torrid  zone ;  the 
climate  is  not  of  the  best,  no  better  than  it  was  centuries  ago,  but 
were  the  land  cleared  in  a  comparative  degree  of  its  superfluous  vegeta¬ 
tion,  the  climate  would  be  no  longer  what  it  is  ;  and  since  gold  has 
been  found  and  has  occupied  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  colonists 
for  over  iwenty  years,  agriculture  languishes  and  is  dying ;  and  the 
question  is,  as  was  lately  put  by  a  member  in  the  Chamber  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  “  Should  the  gold  run  out,  what  then  ?  ”  There  is  much  capital 
now  in  the  colony  possessed  by  natives  who  have  made  enormous 
fortunes  at  the  gold  washings,  mostly  coloured  men,  some  of  them 
quite  black,  who  a  few  years  ago  belonged  to  the  labouring  classes*  but 
who  to-day  count  their  francs  by  millions  (I  do  not  exaggerate), 
and  keep  their  carriages;  but  these  riches  are  seldom  employed  by 
these  “  enfans  du  pays  ”  for  the  good  of  the  country"  they  should  justly 
cherish,  and  away  from  which  they  could  not  live.  The  administration 
steadily  perseveres  in  cutting  roads  through  the  bush,  but  the  sinews  of 
war  are  weak,  and  the  high  roads  to  the  interior  are  still  the  rivers  and 
creeks.  Even  from  the  banks  of  these  waterways,  through  their  own 
land,  to  the  placers  which  have  given  them  such  immense  fortunes, 
these  fortunate  men  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  respectable 
pathway".  The  original  tracks  made  by  the  explorers  years  ago  with 
their  sabres  and  hatchets,  leaving  just  sufficient  room  for  a  man  to  pass, 
still  exist,  and  to  this  day  are  kept  open  by  the  same  means  only. 

In  the  months  of  May",  June,  and  July  of  1875,  stimulating  reports 
upon  the  progress  of  agriculture  appeared  in  the  colonial  journal,  which 
seemed  to  show  that  agriculture  was  not  affected  by  the  presence  of 
gold  in  the  soil;  but  I  fear  from  the  absence  of  any  further  reports 
there  was  little  foundation  for  them,  though  a  praiseworthy  pro¬ 
pulsion  was  attempted.  The  May  report  said  that  “the  agricultural 
movement  appeared  to  be  returning  to  life,  as  on  three  large  estates 
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and  several  minor  ones  the  works  had  been  re-constituted,  and  the 
sugar-cane  grown  covered  250  acres  of  land,  evidently  one  of  the  effects 
of  the  Indian  immigration.”  (Alas,  the  coolies  are  for  the  most  part 
told  off  for  work  at  the  placers.) — “  That  the  price  in  roucon  had  gone 
up  in  Europe,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  staples  of  the  colony,  and  its 
cultivation  easy  and  inexpensive.” 

Speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ramie  plant  (China  grass)  which 
has  been  so  strongly  and  persistently  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
cultivators  as  a  lucrative  labour  by  the  administration,  the  report  said 
“  that  its  culture  was  progressing,  that  ten  acres  had  been  sown  at  a 
plantation  at  Macouria,”  (a  fertile  district  nearest  north  of  the  island 
of  Cayenne)  “  and  that  the  local  Comite  d’ Exposition  had  demanded  and 
obtained  a  machine  for  cleaning  this  article  in  its  raw  state.” 

Eegarding  the  manioc  harvest,  “  it  had  far  exceeded  that  of  1874,  as 
the  season  was  favourable  at  the  time  of  planting,  having  allowed  the 
young  plants  to  gain  great  force  before  the  devastating  rains  of  May 
and  June  had  set  in  ;  that  other  cultures  were  in  excellent  condition, 
but  that  the  coffee  crop,  which  has  alternately  its  good  and  bad  harvest, 
had  not  been  good  this  year ;  that  6,000  feet  of  vanilla  plants  had  been 
planted  during  the  previous  three  months,  and  that  they  were  pros¬ 
pering  under  the  influence  of  a  not  too  severe  winter.” 

The  June  report  said,  “the  harvest  of  cocoa  and  roucon  continued 
during  the  month,  and  the  price  of  the  latter  article  had  risen  in  the 
Cayenne  market  from  60  c.  and  80  c.  to  1  fr.  30  c.  and  1  fr.  40  c.  the 
kilo.,  that  it  was  encouraging  to  agriculture,  and  might  prevent,  in 
spite  of  the  gold  fever,  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  roucon  planta¬ 
tions.”  (This,  according  to  published  statistics,  has  proved  to  have 
been  a  true  and  reasonable  conjecture.) 

It  also  said  that,  “  although  the  cultivation  of  the  vanilla  and  ramie 
plants  does  not  enjoy  a  great  popularity  in  the  colony,  they  grow  so 
easily  and  require  so  little  labour,  and  no  further  trouble  after  the  first, 
that  one  might  well  prophesy  for  them  a  grand  role  in  the  agricultural 
future. 

There  are  but  two  estates  on  which  serious  attention  is  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  these,  plants.  Coffee,  as  anticipated,  gave  but  indif¬ 
ferent  results  as  regards  quantity,  but  sold  in  May  last  for  4  fr.  per 
kilo,  at  Cayenne.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  began  in  June  and 
continued  throughout  the  dry  season.  A  slight  augmentation  was 
anticipated  in  its  production.  We  have  seen  the  results  as  regards  the 
quantity  exported  ;  much  however  may  have  been  consumed  in  the 
colony,  not  necessarily  more  than  in  former  years. 

The  report  goes  on,  “  In  spite  of  the  heavy  rains,  timber-felling  has 
continued  energetically  during  the  last  three  months,  and  39,000 
shingles  and  2,000  metres  of  squared  wood  have  been  made  at  Eoura.” 
(An  inland  district  S.W.  of  Cayenne.) 

It  acknowledges  that,  “  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  due  to  the  neglect  of  those  in  charge,  who  made  no  effort  either 
to  augment  their  number  or  to  improve  the  breed  ;  and,  that  the  local 
Government,  to  counteract  this  carelessness,  had  imported  good  breed¬ 
ing  bulls  from  Erance,  and  had  caused  them  to  be  placed  among  the 
herds.”  I  fear  the  gold  is  not  entirely  innocent  of  this  negligence  in 
the  cattle  breeding.  In  July,  the  price  of  roucon  rose  20  c.  per  kilo, 
above  that  in  the  preceding  month.  The  prosperity,  however,  of  the 
colonial  treasury  on  account  of  the  gold  industry,  has  enabled  the 
Government  to  increase  the  salaries  of  employes  in  inferior  positions 
in  almost  every  department  of  the  administration. 
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The  duties  at  the  custom-house  for  exportation  of  articles  of  trade 
during  the  year  1875,  and  those  appointed  for  1876,  have  been,  and 
are,  the  same  as  stated  by  me  in  my  last  report. 

Importation. 

Agriculture  having  been  neglected,  a  liberal  importation  of  foreign 
articles  of  consumption  had  become  necessary  in  consequence,  and 
prices  have  been  altogether  higher  than  in  former  years,  and,  therefore, 
to  importers  the  year  has  been  satisfactory.  Increased  quantities  of 
sugar  and  flour  have  been  required  to  meet  the  demand  through  the 
deficiency  in  the  usual  harvest  of  these  articles. 


Imports,  1875. 
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The  above  return  shows  a  difference  of  68,045Z.  in  the  value  of  imports  over  that  of  1874 ;  about  three-fourths  were 
mported  from  Prance.  The  import  duties  remain  at  3  per  cent,  on  the  invoice  value  of  goods. 
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TRANCE. 


British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  Cayenne  during  the  Year  1875. 


Entered. 


Nation. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

British . . 

4 

3,984 

137 

French . . 

67 

15,856 

1,253 

American 

14 

1,756 

118 

Dutch  . . 

4 

267 

20 

Brazilian 

1 

113 

9 

Portuguese 

2 

385 

18 

Total 

92 

22,361 

1,555 

Cleared. 


Nation. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

British . . 

4 

3,984 

137 

French . . 

63 

15,261 

1,197 

American 

12 

2,402 

126 

Dutch  . . 

4 

267 

20 

Brazilian 

1 

113 

9 

Portuguese 

2 

385 

18 

Total 

86 

22,412 

1,507 

The  above  shows  but  little  difference  in  the  burthen  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  at  Cayenne  between  the  years  1875  and  1874, 
though  the  number  of  vessels  is  in  excess  of  the  latter  year. 

No  appearance  has  been  put  in  by  the  promised  line  of  English  and 
American  steamers  for  the  coasting  trade,  which  has  been  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  steamer  belonging  to  a  Martinique  company. 
The  Local  Government  has  been  moving,  and  with  apparent  success, 
for  the  creation  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  run  between  Cayenne  and  Para, 
which  would  effectually  open  up  direct  steam  communication  between 
Bio  de  Janeiro  and  Mew  York.  This  question  has  been  discussed  since 
the  year  1871,  but  it  soon  after  dropped  on  account  of  the  enormous 
subsidy  demanded  by  the  Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique  for  con¬ 
tinuing  its  monthly  route  to  Para  and  back  of  300,000  fr.  per  annum, 
to  be  divided  between  the  two  ports.  This  was  so  clearly  beyond  the 
means  of  the  colony  that  the  affair  was  shelved,  but  was  again  discussed 
in  June,  1875,  when  a  private  company  came  forward  with  offers  of  a 
nature  to  be  entertained.  This  caused  the  Compagnie  Generate  Trans¬ 
atlantique  to  lower  its  price  to  60,000  fr.  per  annum,  on  condition  of  an 
entire  exemption  from  all  port  dues  at  both  ports.  This  offer  was 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  Chamber ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Para  will  be  disposed  to  accept  its  moiety  of  the  expenses  for 
a  doubtful  advantage. 

A  new  commercial  company  for  importing  goods,  called  the  United 
Commercial  Guiana  Company,  has  been  established  at  Cayenne,  the 
object  being  not  only  to  make  a  fair  profit  by  the  trade,  but,  which  is 
of  great  consequence  to  the  inhabitants,  to  cause  the  traders  in  whose 
hands  the  present  import  trade  is  to  reduce  their  exorbitant  prices  on 
all  imported  goods,  mostly  articles  of  consumption,  except  manufactured 
goods.  This  company  is  supplied  from  the  United  States. 
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The  following  list  of  a  collection  of  objects  sent  in  May,  1875,  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  Exposition  Maritime  et  Eluviale,  at  Paris,  will  show 
the  variety  and  riches  of  the  resources  of  this  beautiful  country,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  alimentary  substances,  medicinal  plants,  textile,  tanning  and 
colouring  matters,  oleaginous  grains,  minerals,  &c.,  &c. : — 


Minerals  and  Metals. 


Various  specimens  of  gold  quartz. 
Quartz  containing  iron. 

Mica  and  feldspath. 

Lepidopteral  talc  schist. 


Various  other  specimens  of  quartz. 
Specimens  of  granite. 

Yellow  ochre. 

Gneiss. 


Alimentary  Substances,  Medicinal  Plants,  Preserves,  &c. 


Plour,  from  the  bread  fruit. 

Banana  flour. 

Tapioca. 

Cocoanut  flour. 

Achards  (pickles). 

Seed  of  conguerecon  (crushed,  is  a  con¬ 
diment  tasting  of  pepper,  cinnamon, 
and  nutmeg ;  is  diuretic). 

Nutmegs. 

Acajou  nuts. 

Cocoanut  preserves. 

Guava  preserve  and  jelly. 

Guava  cheese. 

Crystallized  oranges. 

Calichas  and  patte-pattes  (crabs  in 
brine,  make  an  esteemed  soup). 
Conabion,  a  mixture  of  manioc  juice 
and  pepper,  an  Indian  condiment. 
Pineapple  syrup. 

Cherry  syrup. 

Guava  syrup. 

Syrup  of  red  sorrel. 

Cinnamon. 

Saffron. 

Tonka  beans. 

Cocoa  beans,  from  the  carolinea 
aquatiqua. 

Canaris  macaques  (lecestis  olearia,  en¬ 
closing  a  natural  preserve  of  a  resinous 
taste). 

Pepper  (amomum). 

Matrices  of  the  clove  tree. 

Bark  of  the  roots  of  the  “  bois  balle.” 
Flour  from  sweet  potatoes. 

Sugar  canes. 

Plants  of  the  xilopia,  an  Indian  pepper. 
Sweet  peppers  in  vinegar. 

Coffee  beans  in  vinegar. 


Honey. 

Couac,  yellow  and  white. 

Cramatin  theifbre,  a  medicinal  tea. 

Creepers  (antic!  otes  for  poison). 

Odoriferous  bark  of  red  avoocI  (houmiri 
balsamifera) . 

Bark  of  coucheri  (spice). 

Bark  and  roots  of  smilax. 

Succedaneum  of  sarsaparilla. 

Creeper,  intoxicating  (erithrina  psidia). 

Stomachic  marshmallow. 

Limes  in  brine. 

Pareira-brava  (abuta  rufescens,  infused 
in  alcohol  or  in  rum  and  aniseed,  it 
makes  an  excellent  and  harmless 
absinthe,  and  is  used  in  complaints 
of  the  liver  and  bladder). 

Ayafiana,  a  stomachic  tea. 

Roots  of  the  guava  tree  (astringent, 
used  in  dysentery). 

Bark  of  roots  of  simarouba  (good  in 
dysentery). 

Various  other  barks. 

Various  kinds  of  salt  fish. 

Tamooka,  a  root  which  causes  nausea, 
an  Indian  medicine. 

Fruit  from  the  paripou  palm. 

Dried  bananas. 

Sago. 

Arrowroot. 

Starch. 

Limejuice. 

Acacia  seed  (crushed  and  soaked  in 
vinegar,  is  good  for  ringworm). 

Raw  sugar. 

Roucon. 

Tafia  (rum). 


Textile  and  Fibrous  Matters. 


Cotton  (bomba  ceiba). 

Indian  tow  (good  for  caulking). 

Hibiscus  cassei  (hitherto  unknown). 
Carpets  and  fibres  of  caratas. 
Moucoumoucou  (used  in  paper  making). 


Malio  cotton  (arbrisseau). 
Pawpaw. 

Fibres  of  genipa. 

Fibres  and  seed  of  balourou. 
Fibres  of  bromelia. 
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Wood. 


Blocks  of  satin-ribbon,  a  beautiful  wood 
used  by  cabinet  makers. ' 

Bose  wood  (femelle),  used  in  cabinet 
making,  and  smells  of  the  rose. 

A  collection  of  155  species  of  wood. 


Wapagras,  an  oily  wood  used  for  making 
shingles. 

Coomatg  bark  and  block  (has  an  excel¬ 
lent  polish). 

Moutouchi  cork. 


Tanking  and  Colouring  Matters,  Gums,  Eesins,  and  Yarnish. 


Corrosive  essence  of  acajou. 

Lucee  leaves. 

Courbaril  resin. 

Caoutchouc  seed. 

Gutta  percha. 

Mangrove  bark  (used  in  tanning). 


Kesin  eleme  (incense). 

Besin  of  mani  (used  as  tar). 

Extract  of  roucon  (may  be  delivered  in 
Europe  at  4  fr.  the  kilo.,  which  is 
relatively  inferior  to  the  price  paid 
for  roucon  in  paste). 


Oleaginous  Substances. 


Oil  of  the  awara  palm.  This  palm  is 
very  common  on  the  coast  of  French 
Guiana ;  the  fruit  grows  to  a  fine 
bunch,  and  ripens  and  falls  between 
February  and  April.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  trees,  for  every  particle 
of  it  is  utilized.  The  root  is  a  sudorific 
equal  to  sarsaparilla;  the  trunk  in 
its  mature  state  is  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  houses,  and  is  very 
durable ;  the  young  leaves  are  used 
in  making  hats,  baskets,  and  brooms  ; 
the  heart  or  cabbage  is  a  delicious 
vegetable ;  the  husk  furnishes  an  oil 
employed  in  lighting  and  in  making 
soap,  and  even  in  cooking  by  the 
lower  classes ;  and  from  the  nut  is 
extracted  a  fatty  substance,  called 
quio-quio,  used  in  rheumatic  com¬ 
plaints. 

Oil  and  seed  of  the  comon  plant. 

Oil  of  the  cavuana  tortoise. 

Maripa  butter  or  oil  (ultaba  excelsa). 

Moucaya  oil  (acromia  sclerocarpa). 

Ouabe  oil  (omphalea  diandria). 

Fruit  of  the  maripa  palm  in  brine. 


Fruit  of  the  awara  palm  in  brine. 

Fruit  of  the  comon  palm  in  brine. 

Patawa  seeds. 

Bankool  nuts. 

Coupi  nuts  (aciou  coupi). 

Wax  from  the  yayamadou  (Indian 
tallow) . 

Sesama. 

Pekea  fruit  and  seed  (pekea  butirosa). 
The  pekea  produces  excellent  timber 
for  ship  building,  and  an  oil  used  in 
cooking,  but  it  does  not  keep  long,  as 
it  thickens,  hence  “  butirosa.”  The 
fruit  or  almond  is  very  palatable, 
tasting  of  the  filbert,  and  yields  a 
very  fine  oil  of  an  exquisite  flavour. 

Carapa  soap  (manufactured  in  Cayenne). 

Yegetable  butter  in  seed. 

Savonnette  seed  (used  in  washing  and 
in  making  chaplets). 

Carapa  fruit  and  seed. 

Carapa  oil  (sells  at  Cayenne  at  2  fr.  the 
kilo.). 

Fruit  of  the  tonka  (dypteris  odorata). 

Maripa  seed. 

Yarious  other  seeds. 


Live  animals  and  many  other  articles  ethnical  to  French  Guiana*. 


The  Bank. 

This  institution  continues  to  prosper.  The  dividends  distributed  to 
the  shareholders  for  the  six  months  ended  the  31st  December,  1874, 
were  6*70  fr.  per  cent.;  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  1875  were 
8*61  fr.  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital,  raising  the  value  of  the  shares 
from  500  fr.,  its  primitive  figure,  to  850  fr. 

Bills  at  forty  days’  sight  continue  to  be  taken  at  2  per  cent, 
premium,  though  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  reduced  to  1  per  cent. 

Discount  remains  at  the  normal  number  of  6  and  8  per  cent. 

Gold. 

The  gold  industry  has  flourished  throughout  the  year  1875,  and  the 
average  yield  per  month  has  been  9,427  ounces.  "One  gold  mine  at 
Sinnamary  lately  produced  a  nugget,  amongst  its  other  riches,  weighing 
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900  grammes,  or  nearly  2  lbs.  New  discoveries  of  gold  have  been 
made  at  Iracoubo,  where,  hitherto,  the  soil  has  been  unfruitful.  The 
concessions  of  land  for  gold  prospecting  continued  to  increase  during 
the  year,  and  grants  over  an  extent  of  1,111,000  hectares  were  made 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Finds,  also,  and  concessions  have 
been  made  at  Mana  and  Maroni ;  but  many  grants  have  also  been  aban¬ 
doned  as  sterile,  or  from  difficulties  not  to  be  overcome  through  want  of 
funds  to  continue  the  prospection.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  supposed 
that  gold  is  to  be  obtained  without  very  severe  labour  and  trouble. 

“Dieu  ne  fait  tomber  nulle  part  les  allouettes  roties.” 

M.  Paul  Cee,  who  has  produced  several  articles  on  the  French 
colonies,  and  among  them  one  on  French  Gfuiana  as  a  gold-producing 
country,  predicts  for  it  the  position,  not  of  one  of  the  first  of  their  colo¬ 
nies,  but  of  the  first.  A  free  translation  of  an  unpublished  “  Memoire,” 
brought  into  notice  by  him,  containing  instructions  to  a  company 
formed  for  working  the  beds  of  the  rivers  of  French  Guiana,  which 
company  has  already  arrived  at  Cayenne,  may  not  be  out  of -place  in 
this  report,  as  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  extract  gold  from  the  rivers 
themselves. 

The  Memoire  says : — “  The  greatest  part  of  the  metal,  it  is  believed, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  this  opiuion  is 
founded  on  two  reasonable  suppositions.  1.  French  Guiana  is  traversed 
from  south  to  north  by  immense  rivers,  whose  currents,  very  strong 
during  the  rainy  season,  cease  to  flow  with  any  rapidity  during  the  dry 
seasons.  On  each  side  of  these  rivers  flow  creeks,  whose  sources,  like 
those  of  the  principal  rivers,  are  situated  in  the  Tumac  Oomack  moun¬ 
tains,  which  separate  the  three  Guianas  from  Brazil.  It  is  already 
known  that  these  mountains  are  the  origin  of  all  the  gold  mines  found 
in  Brazil  (?),  and  the  geological  conformation  of  French  Guiana  being 
identical  to  that  of  Brazil,  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  the  gold  spread 
over  French  Guiana  also  comes  from  these  mountains,  brought  down 
by  the  rains.  The  heavy  particles  have  remained  in  the  beds  of  these 
rivers,  whilst  the  lighter  ones  and  the  dust  have  been  scattered  over 
the  plains ;  or  2.  That  these  gold  bearings  come  from  mountains  in  the 
interior  of  the  colony,  and  have  been  washed  down  in  a  similar  manner. 

“  Whichever  opinion  is  right,  it  seems  to  be  an  undoubted  fact  that 
gold  exists  in  the  beds  of  all  the  rivers  in  much  greater  quantities  than 
on  the  land.  But  the  difficulties  are  great ;  these  rivers  are  rapid  and 
deep,  and  the  beds  are  interlaced  by  roots  of  trees  and  encumbered  by 
rocks  lying  everywhere.  These  difficulties,  however,  it  is  thought,  may 
be  overcome,  and  we  are  turning  our  attention  and  experience  to  that 
end,  confident  that  untold  riches  are  there  concealed.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  labour,  provisioning,  &c.,  where  communication  is  difficult 
and  everything  excessively  dear,  has  obliged  gold  seekers  hitherto  to  be 
content  to  look  for  gold  along  the  banks  and  on  the  plains.  The 
work  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  experienced 
labourers ;  it  demands  an  enormous  preliminary  labour,  often  without 
satisfactory  results ;  in  some  cases  the  waters  must  be  turned  out  of 
their  natural  channels ;  shafts,  between  six  and  seven  feet  deep,  must 
be  sunk ;  and  two  or  three  months  are  spent  in  unprofitable  labour  for 
a  few  days  of  useful  work.  So  the  placers  at  present,  of  wffiich  the 
battee  (10  litres)  does  not  produce  more  than  50  c.,  are  abandoned  as 
ruinous  transactions.  By  carrying  on  our  simple  process  a  return  of 
20  c.  to  the  battee,  that  is,  25  fr.  to  the  ton  of  ore,  large  profits  are 
expected,  and,  once  admitted,  the  extraction  of  gold  will  be  easier  and 
labour  less. 

“  The  first  streams  to  explore  will  be  the  Oyae,  the  Orapa,  and  the 
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Comte,  whose  beds  are  known  to  be  rich  in  gold,  for  placers  abound 
along  their  banks  which  have  been*  very  successful.  Their  proximity 
also  to  Cayenne  will  smooth  many  difficulties  towards  an  establishment. 

“The  prospection  will  be  carried  on  as  follows: — A  small  steamer, 
about  forty  feet  kmg,  will  be  sent  out  to  Cayenne,  drawing  not  more 
than  two  feet  water  when  not  workiug  over  the  gold  beds,  so  that  it 
may  pass  over  everything.  It  will  be  furnished  with  powerful  wind¬ 
lasses  to  assist  in  breasting  the  currents,  and  over  the  stern  will  be 
placed  a  steam  winch  with  drags  for  lifting  the  ore  which  may  be  dis¬ 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  At  the  stern  there  will  also  be 
another  machine  with  teeth,  called  a  ‘  perforateur,’  worked  also  by 
steam,  its  action  on  the  bed  of  the  river  being  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
perpendicular  where  quartz  or  rocks  are  met  with,  in  order  to  crush 
them  and  penetrate ;  and  horizontal  and  circular,  on  the  surface  of  soft 
earth  or  gravel.  It  will  possess  an  inspiratory  power  like  a  pump, 
capable  of  bringing  up  the  ore,  wrhich  will  be  emptied  into  an  iron  well 
in  a  barge  towing  astern  of  the  steamer.  A  diver,  with  apparatus  com¬ 
plete,  will  also  be  attached  to  the  expedition.  On  reaching  that  part  of 
the  river  to  be  prospected  the  diver  will  descend  and  examine  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  report  upon  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  drags. 
No  matter  what  they  may  be,  whether  large  stones  or  roots  of  trees,  an 
attempt  should  always  be  made  to  remove  them  before  sinking  the 
drags.  "When  the  bottom  is  clear,  the  drags  should  be  lowered  and  be 
made  to  penetrate  to  the  *  terrain  vierge,’  and  the  ore  brought  up  must 
be  cast  into  the  well  into  the  barge  astern ;  whilst  the  steamer  should 
be  worked  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other  in  a  zigzag  manner. 
An  iron  grating  should  be  placed  over  the  well,  through  which  the  ore 
is  to  be  thrown.  In  analyzing  the  contents  of  the  well,  the  mean  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  gold  will  be  found  in  a  given  quantity  of  ore.  The  chief 
of  the  expedition  is  to  indicate  exactly,  on  a  plan,  the  spot  which  has 
been  prospected,  and  will  mark  it  by  fixed  points.  He  will  make  his 
observations  regarding  the  site,  and  notify  the  proportion  of  metal 
found  in  the  ore.  Should  this  trial  of  the  nearer  rivers  to  Cayenne 
turn  out  successful,  the  prospection  of  the  larger  ones  of  Sinnamary 
and  Appronague  will  be  attempted  in  a  similar  manner.” 

Financial. 

The  operations  which  concluded  the  financial  year  on  the  30th  June, 
1875,  found  the  positiou  as  regards  the  receipts  over  the  expenditure 
to  be  very  satisfactory,  there  having  been  an  excess  of  54,188  fr.  81  c., 
the  actual  receipts  foreseen  1875  amounting  to  1,415,226  fr.,  whilst 
they  really  amounted  to  1,519,799  fr. 

The  sources  whence  this  augmentation  arose  were  the  liquidations 
at  the  custom-house,  and  divers  products  and  revenue  due  principally 
to  the  development  of  the  gold  industry. 

The  expenses  of  the  vear  have  also  exceeded  those  anticipated  bv 
36,265  fr.  46  c. 

The  receipts  up  to  INovember  30,  1875,  amounted  to  1,197,864  fr. 
44  c.,  and  the  expenses  to  1,163,507  fr.  44  c.,  leaving  an  excess  of 
34,357  fr. 

The  total  receipts  anticipated  for  1876  amount  to  1,695,074  fr.,  and 
may  be  divided  as  follows  : — 
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Nature  of  Receipts. 

Produce. 

Estimate. 

Augmen¬ 
tation  in 
1876. 

1875. 

1876. 

Direct  taxes  .  * 

Indirect  taxes 

Metropolitan  subsidy 

Deduction  on  caisse  de  reserve  . . 

Total 

Francs. 

218,438 

1,201,905 

110,000 

21,617 

Francs. 

224,476 

1,290,598 

110,000 

70,000 

Francs. 

6,038 

88,693 

48,383 

1,551,960 

1,695,074 

143,114 

The  total  of  expenses  anticipated  for  the  same  year  amount  to  the 
same  sum,  and  the  increase  is  due  to  the  building  of  new  public  works, 
and  is  as  follows  : — 


Ordinary  expenses — 

Administration  . . 

Francs. 

..  1,097,939 

Public  works 

522,916 

Divers  expenses  . . 

..  64,219 

Extraordinary  expenses 

1,695,074 

. .  M6moire. 

Grand  total 

..  1,695,074 

Total  budget  of  1875 

. .  1,551,960 

Difference  in  favour  of  1876 

143,114 

In  concluding  his  budget,  the  Director  of  the  Interior  observed  that 
“  the  results  progressively  obtained  during  five  years  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  certain  guarantee  of  a  prosperity  henceforth  incontestable, 
and  which  already  attracts  the  attention  of  capitalists,  foreigners,  and 
‘industriels  m  etr  op  obtain  s  ’  to  the  riches  of  Drench  Guiana.” 

Indian  Immigration. 

Although  two  convoys  of  coolies  were  demanded  from  India  for  the 
year  1875,  but  one  has  arrived,  viz.,  on  the  23rd  May,  containing  a 
complement  of  351  souls.  It  appears  that  these  labourers  have  turned 
out  to  be  exceptional ;  they  have  not  suffered  much  from  acclimatiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  number  of  deaths  is  under  the  average. 

Telegraph  Service. 

On  the  8th  September,  1875,  the  submarine  telegraph  line  between 
Para  and  Demerara,  having  a  junction  at  this  port,  was  opened  for  the 
first  time  to  the  public. 

Public  "Works. 

Those  in  course  of  construction  have  been  proceeded  with  during 
the  year  with  activity,  and  others  are  about  to  be  begun,  viz.,  two 
hospitals  at  the  distant  bourgs  of  Mana  and  Sinnamary,  as  a  necessary 
measure  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  coolie  and  creole  population 
at  those  districts,  who  are  employed  at  the  mines  in  the  interior.  The 
questions  mooted  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  to  the  coustruction 
of  an  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Cayenne  aud  the  establishment  of  gas  in  the 
town  have  been  favourably  received.  A  special  engineer  is  soon 
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expected  to  raise  the  tower  for  the  light  on  the  Grand  Connetable  rock 
outside  the  harbour,  and  the  erection  of  a  more  convenient  civil  hospital 
is  proposed,  now  that  the  whole  of  the  property  is  enclosed. 

Public  Health:  Mortality. 

According  to  the  twelve  monthly  returns  published  in  the  official 
journal  of  the  colony  during  1875,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  deaths 
registered  in  the  town  of  Cayenne  alone  amounted  to  495,  equivalent  to 
an  annual  rate  of  49*2  per  1,000  inhabitants.  It  must,  however,  be 
understood  that  many  of  these  deaths  occurred  among  people  (coolies, 
creoles,  and  others)  who,  having  been  attainted  with  fever  and  other 
diseases  in  the  interior,  came  to  Cayenne  to  obtain  medical  assistance 
and  change  of  air,  and  succumbed  in  the  hospitals,  so  that  the  above 
return  does  not  give  the  correct  rate  of  mortality  of  the  residents  of 
Cayenne.  Putting  aside  the  existence  of  yellow  fever  (?)  at  the  Maroni 
quarter,  the  health  of  the  colony  has  been  far  from  bad  during  the  past 
year.  Ho  serious  epidemics  have  existed,  though  colds,  whooping- 
cough,  rheumatism,  and  bronchitis  have  been  rather  prevalent  during 
certain  portions  of  the  year,  but  scattered  and  not  severe. 


Cayenne,  March  11,  1876. 
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GliEY  TOWN. 

Report  hy  Consul  Gollan  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Grey  Town  for 

the  Year  1875. 

Geey  Town,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  San  Juan  del  Norte,  is  the 
principal  and,  as  far  as  foreign  commerce  is  concerned,  the  only  port 
possessed  by  Nicaragua  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Jt  is  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  liiver  San  Juan,  which,  taking  its  source  from  Lake  Nicaragua 
about  160  miles  inland,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  this  point.  In 
former  years  the  harbour  was  spacious,  and  the  bar  leading  into  it  had 
always  sufficient  water  to  ad  mit  steamers  and  other  vessels  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  size.  At  the  present  time  about  5  feet  of  water  is  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  bar  in  its  best  state,  and  sometimes  the  passage  closes  up 
entirely.  It  follows  that  now  all  vessels  have  to  anchor  in  an  open 
roadstead  outside,  and,  as  the  weather  is  frequently  boisterous,  days 
sometimes  elapse  without  the  possibility  of  any  communication  with  the 
shore.  To  the  present  resident,  therefore,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  even  so  recently  as  twenty  years  ago  ships  of  war  were  enabled  to 
come  snugly  to  an  anchor  in  the  inner  harbour.  Those  were  also  the 
commercially  active  times,  when  the  American  Transit  Company  was  in 
full  operation,  two  steamers  arriving  here  every  month,  each  sometimes 
with  as  many  as  800  passengers,  en  route  for  the  Californian  gold  fields. 
They  were  conveyed,  with  their  baggage,  by  smaller  steamers  up  the 
Biver  San  Juan,  thence  across  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  afterwards  by  land 
carriage  to  the  Pacific  coast,  whence  other  steamers  completed  the 
journey  to  San  Francisco.  Now  all  this  traffic,  with  its  accompanying 
advantages,  is  entirely  withdrawn  from  Nicaragua,  and  finds  its  way 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  and  unfortunately  the  bar  and  harbour 
of  Grey  Town  are  year  by  year  becoming  worse.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  a  matter  of  serious  reflection  to  the  statesmen  of  this  country  to  see 
their  principal  port  so  rapidly  deteriorating ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondered  at  that  au  undertaking  of  such  vital  importance  to  Nica¬ 
ragua  as  the  construction  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal,  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  should  be  ardently  longed  for.  The  interest  of 
this  question,  however,  is  not  confined  to  Nicaragua,  but  is  world-wide, 
and  a  few  observations  founded  upon  such  information  as  my  short 
residence  has  enabled  me  to  collect  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
report. 

Up  to  the  year  1860  Grey  Town  belonged  to  the  Mosquito  Terri¬ 
tory,  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  then  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  treaty  into  the  republic  of  Nicaragua.  The  town  in  1863 
contained  a  population  of  955,  and  at  the  present  time  I  should  roughly 
estimate  the  inhabitants  at  1,200.  Of  this  number  about  100  are 
natives  of  Jamaica,  with  their  wives  and  families.  The  rest  of  the 
foreign  element  is  small,  and  consists  of  a  few  Germans,  Americans, 
and  British  other  than  those  from  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  local 
government  is  vested  in  an  officer,  styled  “  Governor  Intendant,”  who 
is  not  only  the  direct  representative  of  the  central  government  of  Nica- 
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ragua,  but  also  holds  in  bis  hands  the  entire  municipal  authority.  The 
present  holder  of  this  office  is  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Nicaraguan 
army ;  he  is  assisted  by  a  secretary,  and  justice  is  administered  by  a 
“juez  de  paz  ”  (literally,  justice  of  the  peace),  whose  functions  and 
jurisdiction  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  a  police  magistrate  at 
home.  By  the  treaty  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  republic,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  immunities  previously  enjoyed  by  Grey  Town,  agreed 
that  the  inhabitants  should  continue  to  possess  the  privilege  of  trial  by 
jury  in  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal;  and  this  system,  with,  nominally  at 
least,  English  law  as  its  foundation,  is  still  adhered  to.  Another  treaty 
stipulation  was  that  Grey  Town  should  be  a  free  port.  Soon  after  the 
treaty  was  signed,  however,  and  with  the  object  of  erecting  a  light¬ 
house,  and  otherwise  improving  the  harbour  (objects  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  remain  unfulfilled),  the  merchants  voluntarily  agreed  to  a 
duty  of  5  per  cent,  upon  all  imports  consumed  in  the  place.  But,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  in  1863  the  Central  Government  of  Nicaragua  issued 
a  decree  imposing  an  additional  5  per  cent.,  since  which  time  Grey 
Town,  nominally  a  free  port,  has  been  taxed  with  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  on  all  its  imports. 

Grey  Town  is  the  final  port  of  call  of  the  steamers  of  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company.  The  contract  with  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  is  that  one  steamer  per  month  should  come  here,  and  this 
service  is  regularly  carried  out  by  the  packet  which  leaves  Southampton 
on  the  17th  of  each  month.  This  steamer  arrives  here  about  the  13th, 
and  leaves  again  on  the  return  voyage  on  the  16th.  No  other  inter¬ 
mediate  or  coasting  steamers  touch  here,  nor  has  telegraphy  been  intro¬ 
duced  so  far  into  Nicaragua.  So  that  after  the-  mail  leaves  us,  we  are 
for  four  weeks  entirely  cut  off  from  intercourse  or  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  To  those,  therefore,  to  whom  the  morning 
paper  has  become  a  matter  of  daily  necessity,  1  cannot  recommend  Grey 
Town  as  a  desirable  residence;  and  it  has  other  disadvantages  even 
more  important  than  the  absence  of  Reuter’s  telegrams.  The  amount 
of  rain,  for  instance,  which  falls  here  is  almost  beyond  belief,  and  fre¬ 
quently  it  comes  down,  not  in  the  ordinary  form  of  a  shower,  but  in 
perfect  sheets  of  water.  I  observe  that  Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  who  had 
many  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  climate  of  this  neighbourhood,  in 
a  pamphlet  he  published  in  1866,  puts  the  annual  rainfall  at  97  inches  ; 
but  I  think  the  observations  must  have  been  taken  at  some  point  in  the 
interior,  and  not  at  Grey  Town.  My  own  experience  is  limited  to  the 
time  from  June  last  year,  and  since  then  I  can  safely  say  that,  not  only 
has  rain  been  the  rule,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  week  in 
November  and  the  first  week  in  December,  we  have  scarcely  had  two 
consecutive  dry  days.  Then,  immediately  in  front  of  the  town  is  the 
estuary  of  the  San  Juan  (extending  over  a  very  considerable  expanse, 
and  covered  in  its  more  shallow  parts  with  rank  grass  and  weeds),  from 
which  the  exhalations  are  far  from  agreeable,  whilst  on  the  other  side 
we  are  favoured  with  a  lagoon  of  stagnant  water,  and  the  most  luxuriant 
foliage  meets  the  eye  in  every  direction.  Yet  I  am  bound  to  add  that 
the  place  is  not  so  unhealthy  as  its  humid  situation  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  I  think  this  is  accounted  for  principally  by  two  causes :  (1) 
the  strong  trade  winds  which  continually  blow  here,  and  drive  back  the 
malaria  which  otherwise  would  invariably  hang  over  the  town  ;  and  (2) 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  which,  being  exceedingly  sandy  and  porous, 
absorbs  the  superabundant  rain  almost  as  soon  as  it  falls,  such  a  thing 
as  mud  being  unknown.  The  houses  also  are  appropriately  built  on 
piles,  so  that  the  floor  is  raised  about  2  feet  above  the  damp  ground, 
and,  as  a  further  precaution,  people  generally  have  their  sleeping  apart- 
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merits  on  the  upper  storey.  Then,  the  excessive  rains,  though  otherwise 
unpleasant,  together  with  the  trade  winds,  have  a  very  cooling  influence 
on  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ruling  temperature  is  not  nearly  so  high  as 
the  latitude  might  indicate.  Whether,  therefore,  I  have  given  the 
proper  causes  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  regard  to  health,  G-rey 
Town  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  most  other  tropical  regions. 
Yellow  fever  has  never  been  known  here,  and  although  a  sort  of  inter¬ 
mittent  fever  accompanied  by  ague  is  somewhat  common,  especially  to 
new  comers,  it  is  not  dangerous ;  and  a  little  attention  to  diet  generally 
insures  good  health.  Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  surpiising  that  people 
should  be  so  healthy  as  they  are,  for  the  food  supply  is  both  scarce  and 
bad.  Beef  sells  at  20  c.  per  lb.,  not  by  any  means  a  high  price,  but 
then  it  is  only  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  courtesy  that  it  is  entitled  to 
be  called  beef  at  all,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  were  such  to  make  its 
appearance  in  Leadenhall  Market,  it  would  be  immediately  condemned 
as  unfit  for  human  food.  Mutton  does  not  exist  (here  on  the  coast), 
though  sometimes  a  wretched  imitation  is  palmed  off  on  the  inhabitants 
in  the  shape  of  goat.  Pork  is  fairly  good,  but  in  hot  climates  it  is  not 
a  very  healthy  food  ;  and,  though  fish  abound  in  the  harbour,  the  supply 
is  most  irregular.  But  the  scarcity  of  vegetables  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  inconvenience  one  suffers.  Nothing  grows  here,  an  1  potatoes, 
onions,  &c.,  have  all  to  be  imported  ;  thus  the  price  is  high,  and  if  anyone 
occasionally  wishes  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  cabbage,  he  must  do  so 
at  a  cost  of  75  c.,  or  3s.  Sometimes  the  supply  entirely  fails,  and  we 
are  reduced  to  rice.  It  may  be  thought  incredible,  yet  it  is  within  my 
own  short  experience  of  Grey  Town,  that  the  flour  got  used  up ;  we 
were  for  several  days  without  bread,  and  had  to  make  the  best  of  hard 
biscuit.  Fortunately,  the  poorer  class,  natives  and  Jamaicans,  are 
more  easily  satisfied  than  Europeans,  and  with  their  plantains,  bread¬ 
fruit,  and  such  like,  are  tolerably  independent  of  other  food. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  Grey  Town  labours 
as  a  harbour,  the  great  bulk  of  the  import  and  export  trade  for  the 
entire  republic  of  Nicaragua  passes  through  it.  The  figures  given 
below  only  apply  however  to  this  neighbourhood,  for  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  instructions  requiring  commercial  reports  to  be  transmitted 
in  January,  I  have  to  send  this  off  before  the  necessary  data  are  published 
from  which  I  could  frame  a  more  comprehensive  report.  But  I  hope 
to  return  to  the  subject  later  on  in  the  year,  after  the  annual  reports 
of  the  different  departments  are  printed  and  submitted  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Congress. 

Imports  into  Grey  Town,  1875. 

General  merchandize,  126,720  doh  =  25,350?.  sterling. 
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Exports  from  Grey  Town,  1875. 


Quantity. 

Price. 

Value. 

Dol.  c. 

Dol.  c. 

India  rubber  . . 

•  • 

Lbs. 

910,666 

0  30 

273,199  80 

Tortoise  shell  . . 

c  « 

2,002 

3  00 

6,006  00 

Cocoa  nuts 

Thousands 

168,532 

20  00 

3,370  64 

Ox  hides 

Lbs. 

2,735 

0  10 

273  50 

Deer  hides 

>)  *  * 

1.067 

0  30 

320  10 

Brazil  wood 

Tons 

191 

35  00 

691  25 

Rose  wocd 

yy  •  • 

9 

0  50 

450  00 

Coffee  . . 

Lbs. 

482 

0  18 

86  76 

Specie  (silver)  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

18,325  65 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

«  « 

302,723  70 

Sterling. . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

60,500?. 

The  average  rate  of  exchange  has  been  5  dol.  to  the  11.  sterling. 

There  is  no  bank  in  any  part  of  the  republic,  and  still  more  extra¬ 
ordinary,  there  is  no  national  coin  or  currency.  The  Peruvian  sol,  the 
Chilean  peso,  and  the  Prench  five-franc  piece,  each  of  which  passes  as 
a  dollar,  are  the  coins  most  in  use  ;  and  the  small  silver, — the  five,  ten, 
twenty,  and  twenty -five  cent  pieces,  include  the  coinage  of  the  United 
States,  of  Spain,  and  of  nearly  all  the  republics  of  South  America. 
There  is  no  paper  money  used  in  the  country,  nor  is  copper  coin  ever 
to  be  seen,  at  all  events  here  in  Grey  Town,  the  smallest  quantity  sold 
of  the  cheapest  article  having  a  minimum  price  of  five  cents.  As  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  ad  valorem,  is  levied  on 
all  merchandize  consumed  in  Grey  Town,  but  imports  for  consumption 
in  the  interior  are  taxed  to  the  enormous  extent  of  50  per  cent. 

Shipping  and  Navigation,  1875. 


There  entered  at  and  cleared  from  Grey  Town  during  the  year, 
the  following  vessels  : — 


Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

British 

8 

2,192 

70 

United  States  of  America 

4 

758 

31 

French 

2 

610 

15 

Total 

14 

3,560 

116 

Besides  the  above,  during  the  year  12  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  called  off  here,  each  of  which  discharged  and 
received  cargo  ;  but  to  show  the  immense  drawback  to  commerce  at 
this  place,  i  mention  that  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  steamer 
to  be  only  able  to  discharge  a  portion  of  its  Grey  Town  freight,  the 
balance  having  frequently  to  be  taken  back  to  Colon,  whence  it  is 
returned  here  by  the  following  steamer.  Indeed,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  merchandize  has  in  this  way  to  make  two  or  three  trips  to  Colon 
before  it  is  finally  landed ;  breakage  and  damage  generally  being  thus 
greatly  increased. 

Communication  between  Grey  Town  and  the  interior  of  the 
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republic  is  carried  ou  entirely  by  means  of  stern-wlieel  steamers  of 
light  draught,  up  the  river  San  Juan  to  lake  Nicaragua.  Those 
steamers  are  under  contract  with  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  to 
make  at  least  one  trip  per  month  each  way  in  connection  with  the 
European  mail,  for  which  the  company  receives  an  annual  subsidy  of 
1,200/.  Other  trips  are  carried  out  as  freight  offers. 

Agriculture. 

The  light  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  superabundance  of  rain  are 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  profitable  pursuit  of  agriculture  in  Grey 
Town  and  its  vicinity.  In  the  interior  the  case  is  different ;  but  I 
must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  a  description  of  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  other  portions  of  the  republic. 

Population  and  Industries. 

I  have  already  put  down  1,200  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the  population 
of  Grey  town.  "Wages  are  very  high,  and  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and 
such  like  readily  obtain  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  day,  but  high- 
classed  workmanship  is  almost  unknown  here,  and  as  a  rule  workmen 
are  lazy  and  unambitious. 

Purlic  Works. 

As  far  as  Grey  Town  is  concerned,  roads — properly  so  called — do 
not  exist.  We  are  either  hemmed  in  by  water  or  the  dense  virgin 
forest  forms  an  impenetrable  barrier.  Railways  there  are  none,  and 
the  electric  telegraph,  though  spoken  of,  is  still  a  thing  of  the  future. 
But  an  inter-oceanic  canal,  though  as  yet  its  realization  has  not  yet  uot 
beyond  the  length  of  hopeful  rumour,  is  the  public  work,  which,  if 
actually  carried  out,  will  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  future 
prosperity  of  all  Central  America.  I  subjoin  a  few  observations  on 
what  appears  to  be  the  present  position  of  this  great  scheme. 

Inter-Oceanic  Canal,  Nicaragua  Route. 

To  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  belongs  the 
entire  credit  that  the  various  practicable  routes  of  joining  the  two 
oceans,  have,  at  different  times,  been  scientifically  examined  and 
surveyed.  For  years  it  has  remained  an  undecided  question  whether 
the  route  of  Tehuantepec,  of  Panama,  or  of  Nicaragua,  was  most  feasible  ; 
but  quite  recently,  the  last  commission  appointed  by  the  American 
Government  has  given  its  report,  in  which,  the  line  through  Nicaragua 
from  Grey  Town  to  Brito,  on  the  Pacific,  is  pronounced  the  most 
advantageous..  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  seen  the  report  in  extenso, 
but  in  the  “  Gaceta  de  Nicaragua,”  of  the  18th  December,  1875,  an 
article  from  the  “New'  York  Times,”  of  November  28th,  is  re-produced, 
from  which  I  extract  the  following : — 

“  The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (con¬ 
sisting  of  General  Humphrey,  Commodore  Ammen,  and  Captain 
Paterson)  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  the  different  routes,  have 
agreed  to  their  report,  which  will  probably  be  presented  to-morrow  to 
the  President.”  After  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  joining 
the  two  oceans  has  occupied  the  attention  of  navigators  and  others  for 
over  350  years,  the  “Times”  remarks:  “'More  than  70,000  dol.  have 
already  been  expended  in  these  explorations.  It  is  now  considered  to 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  United  States  should,  without 
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delay,  adopt  measures  for  carrying  out  the  projected  inter-oceanic 
canal,  so  as  to  prevent  France  or  England  from  taking  part  in  the 
enterprize,  and  to  retain  to  itself  the  honour  and  advantage  of  this 
great  undertaking. 

“  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overvalue  the  results  of  this  work  ;  and 
the  simple  fact  of  connecting  Eastern  Asia  with  Western  America  and 
with  Europe  are  advantages  which  cannot  be  easily  estimated.  When 
the  canal  is  finished,  nearly  one  half  of  the  traffic  of  the  world  will  be 
transformed . An  examination  of  the  different  plans  has  mani¬ 

fested  the  almost  insuperable  objections  to  all  the  routes  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Nicaragua.  The  Nicaraguan  is  longer  than  any  of 
the  others  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Tehuantepec,  but  the  advan¬ 
tages  it  possesses,  more  than  compensate  for  its  length.  It  is  the  only 
route  where  the  climate  is  not  dangerous  to  health.  In  the  others 
miasmatic  sickness  would  destroy  the  greater  number  of  the  labourers 
before  the  work  could  be  finished.  It  is  further  the  only  one  with  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  canal.  Lake  Nicaragua,  situated 
along  the  route,  is  capable  of  giving  in  a  constant  and  uniform  manner 
all  the  water  that  is  necessary.  The  other  routes  are  defective  in 
various  aspects.  That  of  Nicaragua  would  apparently  pass  through  the 
paradise  of  Central  America,  and  properly  administered  would  open  up 
fabulous  riches. 

“  The  cost  of  the  intermceanic  canal  by  way.  of  Nicaragua  is  re¬ 
capitulated  in  the  following  terms  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Menscal,  the  engineer- 
in-chief  of  Captain  Lull’s  expedition.  The  total  distance  across  from 
the  bay  of  Grey  Towm  is  181*26  miles,  and  the  cost  is  specified  as 
follows  : — 


Western  section 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

.Dollars. 

21,680,777 

Central  „ 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

715,658 

Eastern  „ 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

25,020,914 

Harbour  of  Brito  (Pacific) 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

2,337,739 

„  of  Grey  town  (Atlantic) 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

2,822,630 

Total 

•  • 

•  •  •  t 

52,577,718 

Add  an  additional  25  per  cent. 

for  eventualities  . . 

13,144,429 

Grand  total . . 

•  • 

t  •  •  • 

65,722,147 

“  In  exchange  for  the  comparatively  small  outlay  of  sixty  odd 
million  dollars,  the  Commision  states  that  the  advantages  would  be 
enormous.  One  source  of  wealth,  alone  sufficient  to  give  an  adequate 
return  for  the  capital  invested,  would  be  the  transmission  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  California  to  Europe  and  to  the  ports  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  principally  to  Europe.  California  now  exports  large  quantities 
of  wheat  to  the  European  markets  which  has  at  present  to  go  round 
Cape  Horn,  exposed  to  a  tempestuous  passage  and  consequent  risk,  and 
incurring  serious  loss  and  expense  which  the  projected  canal  would 
obviate. 

“  To  allow  any  other  nation  to  execute  this  work,  and  that  we  should 
have  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  an  impost  for  its  use,  is  a  thing 
which  the  Commission  believes  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not 
tolerate.” 

With  such  a  strongly  pronounced  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  route,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  press  of  this  country 
should  indulge  in  the  most  enthusiastic  visions  of  the  future  greatness 
which  is  to  result  from  the  canal.  In  the  “  Gaceta”  from  which  I  have 
taken  the  above  extract,  the  prospect  is  thus  alluded  to :  “New  horizons 
are  opening  up  to  Central  America,  and  the  day  is  not  now  far  distant 
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when  she  must  figure  in  the  category  of  the  great  nations.”  And 
the  article  concludes  with  the  following  sensible  recommendation  :  “  In 
the  meantime,  we  ought  to  prepare  ourselves  by  re-organizing  the 
country  politically,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  social  and  economic 
renovation  which  will  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  opening  of 
the  canal.” 

Premising  that  I  do  not  profess  to  hold  the  scientific  knowledge 
necessary  to  offer  an  opinion  of  much  weight  on  an  undertaking  of  this 
nature,  it  may  still  be  excusable  for  me  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  the 
difficulties  which  I  believe  the  projectors  will  have  to  overcome  before 
the  idea  could  be  successfully  carried  out.  In  the  first  place, 
66,000,000  dollars,  or  over  13,000,000Z.  sterling,  is  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  get  together,  and  to  succeed  in  doing  so,  some  strong  Government 
would  have  to  guarantee  interest  upon  it.  Should  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  exceed  this  estimate,  by  no  means  an  impossible  contingency, 
the  return  to  the  investor  would  be  correspondingly  diminished,  for  I 
cannot  suppose  that  any  Government  would  make  itself  responsible  for 
interest  upon  an  indefinite  expenditure.  Then,  if  the  “  New  York 
Times  ”  is  a  true  exponent  of  the  public  feeling,  the  honour  of  carrying 
out  the  great  undertaking  is  to  be  confined  to  the  United  States.  Of 
course  this  circumstance,  even  if  realized,  could  not  interfere  with  the 
right  Great  Britain  possesses  under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  to  use 
the  canal.  But  will  the  United  States  Government  guarantee  the 
necessary  interest  ?  I  take  it  that  strong  opposition  is  almost  certain 
to  arise  should  any  such  proposal  be  made  to  Congress.  I  am  informed 
on  good  authority  that  the  capital  already  invested  in  the  extensive 
railway  system  connecting  the  eastern  and  western  states  of  America 
amounts  to  upwards  of  400,000,000  dol.,  aud  the  holders  of  this 
enormous  amount  of  railway  stock  are  pretty  certain  to  oppose  a 
scheme  which  might  so  seriously  interfere  with  a  proper  development 
of  their  traffic.  I  am  not  aware  how  far  the  Canadian  railway  to  the 
Pacific  is  completed,  but  when  finished  it  also  would  withdraw  a  certain 
amount  of  traffic  from  the  canal.  And  we  also  already  have  the 
Panama  railway  in  good  running  order.  All  these  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  offer  direct  opposition  to  the  canal.  But  to  my  mind  the  great 
competitor  of  all  would  be  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  European  trade  with  China  would  adopt  the 
central  American  route  were  it  open.  .  I  think,  however,  this  idea  is 
erroneous.  By  looking  at  the  map  it  will  be  observed  that  Singapore, 
the  entrance  point  south,  round  which  vessels  would  have  to  go,  is  in 
latitude  1°  23'  N.,  Grey  Town  being  in  latitude  10°  54'  N.  The  addi¬ 
tional  distance  in  latitude  by  the  eastern  over  the  western  route  would 
thus  be  about  1,000  miles.  But  the  saving  longitudinally  in  favour  of 
Suez  is  immense.  The  most  eastern  coast  of  China  is  skirted  by  the 
120th  parellel  of  E.  longitude  ;  these  120  degrees,  therefore,  show  the 
exact  longitudinal  distance  from  England,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  is 
still  more  favourably  placed.  But  journeying  westwards,  the  180th 
parallel  would  have  to  be  passed  before  longitude  120*  E.  could  be 
reached.  In  other  words,  an  additionl  120  degrees  of  longitude  would 
have  to  be  gone  over.  To  make  this  still  more  clear,  I  may  remark 
that,  as  the  crow  flies,  England  and  California  are  about  equidistant 
from  Canton.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  projectors  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Canal  should  entirely  exclude  from  their  calculations  the  European 
traffic  with  the  east.  Their  strong  point  ought  to  be  the  immense 
trade  even  at  present  existing,  and  which  undoubtedly  would  be  greatly 
increased  were  the  new  route  available  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  both 
the  Americas  to  the  United  States  and  to  Europe.  The  “  New  York 
[542]  *  3  M 
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Times”  is  quite  justified  is  calling  attention  to  the  enormous  extent  of 
the  Californian  trade  alone,  none  of  which,  with  this  canal,  would  he 
sent  round  Cape  Horn. 

The  idea  of  excluding  other  nations  from  taking  part  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  great  work  is,  however,  apparently  by  no  means  an 
unanimous  feeling  in  the  United  States.  I  have  recently  seen  a 
pamphlet  published  in  New  York  last  year,  wherein  a  Mr.  O’Sullivan 
in  announcing  the  formation  of  a  company  styled  “  The  Nicaraguan 
Ship  Canal  Company,”  adopts  quite  the  opposite  view,  and  after  ex¬ 
plaining  that  “  the  association  has  been  formed,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  States  of 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  grants  or  concessions  of  the  privilege  of 
constructing,  owning,  and  using  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Oceans,  via  Lake  Nicaragua,”  goes  on  to  say,  “  the  Company 
intend  to  dispose  of  the  grant  to  European  capitalists  who  will  form  a 
company  to  purchase  the  same,  and  construct  and  own  the  canal.” 

In  the  pamphlet  letters  are  inserted  to  show  the  confidence  and 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  O’Sullivan  is  held  bv  the  Governments  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua.  Thus  Senor  Yglesias,  the  present  agent  of  Costa 
Rica  in  Europe,  and  formerly  Minister  of  Eoreign  Affairs  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  that  republic,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
Nicaragua,  dated  Paris,  7th  January,  1875,  after  referring  to  the  vast 
importance  of  the  proposed  ship  canal,  says : — 

“  There  is  an  active  man,  persevering  and  intelligent,  who  has 
devoted  his  entire  energies  and  his  whole  time  during  the  last  five  years 
to  the  bringing  about  of  the  construction  of  the  canal  of  Nicaragua,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  project  of  this  kind.  This  man  is  Judge 
O’Sullivan,  whose  efforts  and  perseverance  are  worthy  of  all  assistance 
and  praise,  and  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  illustrious  Lesseps, 
creator  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Mr.  O’Sullivan  is  supported  by  many 
important  men  in  the  United  States,  and  has  created  here  in  Europe 
much  sympathy  for  this  gigantic  work,  and  has  prepared  great  founda¬ 
tions  for  carrying  it  into  effect.” 

Letters  from  Senor  Marsaleta,  the  Nicaraguan  Minister  in  Europe, 
and  others,  are  also  published,  and  M.  Lesseps  is  pronounced  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  enterprize,  and  to  have  furnished  Mr.  O’Sullivan 
with  many  valuable  documents  and  much  useful  information. 

Ear  from  selfishly  wishing,  like  the  “  New  York  Times,”  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  own  country  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  con¬ 
structing  this  work,  Mr.  O’Sullivan  appears  to  have  offered  to  France 
the  principal  share  of  the  enterprize — “  He  is  assured  ”  (so  says  the 
pamphlet)  “  that  the  grant  will  be  purchased  by  leading  capitalists  in 
Paris,  as  soon  as  it  is  presented  to  them.”  To  show  the  popularity  of 
his  scheme,  it  is  further  stated  that  “  Mr.  N.  Davidson,  a  member  of  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Rothschilds,  of  London,  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
the  enterprize,  has  informed  Mr.  O’Sullivan  that  he  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  it  to  the  public.  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  how¬ 
ever,  considers  himself  in  some  measure  bound  to  offer  the  grant  in  the 
first  instance  to  continental  capitalists,  who  are  in  accord  with  himself 
and  the  representatives  in  Europe  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.” 

I  would  conclude,  however,  by  observing  that  whatever  may  be  the 
proper  method  to  adopt  for  prosecuting  this  great  work,  one  opinion 
only  can  be  held  as  to  its  immense  importance,  if  successfully  accom¬ 
plished.  Let  us,  therefore,  hope  that  the  necessary  capital  and  energy 
will  be  forthcoming ;  the  object  is  a  grand  one,  full  of  commercial 
advantage  to  the  world  at  large,  and  more  especially  to  the  proper 
development  of  North  and  South  America. 
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General  Eemarks. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  close  this  report  more  appropriately  than  by 
mentioning  that  at  the  present  time  an  attempt  is  once  more  being 
made  to  induce  the  five  republics  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Kica  to  join  together  in  forming  one 
united  government.  It  seems  absurd  that  those  countries,  with  their 
limited  resources,  should  involve  themselves  in  five  times  the  expendi¬ 
ture  necessary  to  carry  on  the  executive  Government ;  and  by  amalga¬ 
mating,  not  only  would  the  expense  be  reduced,  but  internal  reforms 
would  then  be  more  easily  accomplished  than  can  ever  be  the  case  under 
the  present  divided  system.  The  people  are  one  in  origin,  language, 
and  religion ;  the  products  and  industries  of  the  entire  region  are 
similar;  and  unmixed  benefit  would  be  derived  were  the  lines  of  demar¬ 
cation  which  separate  them  entirely  obliterated.  A  congress  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  different  States  has  recently  been  invited  by 
Guatemala  to  meet  in  that  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on 
this  desirable  purpose ;  and  if  it  is  consummated,  Central  America  will 
have  made  an  important  start  towards  attaining  great  material  develop¬ 
ment  and  social  improvement. 

Grey  Town,  January,  1876. 
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There  is  an  increase  of  about  42,585/.  in  the  value  of  domestic 
exports,  and  in  the  yield  of  sugar  of  a,  little  more  than  500,000  lbs. 
Bice  also  and  coffee  both  show  an  increase  over  last  year’s  production 
(1874). 

The  increase  of  wool  is  about  65,000  lbs.  in  round  numbers,  and 
will  probably  reach  600,000  lbs.  for  the  present  year,  being  the  clip  of 
about  200,000  sheep.  I  believe  sheep-farming  to  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  occupation  in  these  islands,  although  it  has  received  very  little 
assistance  from  the  Government.  Notwithstanding  the  tropical  situa¬ 
tion  of  this  group,  its  soil  and  climate  seem  well  adapted  to  sheep. 
Three  of  the  principal  owners  of  sheep-runs  are  now  introducing  a  pure 
breed  of  Spanish  merinos  from  California.  At  the  island  of  Niihau,  one 
of  the  Sandwich  Island  group,  containing  about  60,000  acres,  and  the 
sole  property  of  a  Scotch  family  who  purchased  it  some  twelve  years 
ago  from  this  Government,  I  found  a  flock  of  60,000  sheep,  and  they 
told  me  that  the  manienie,  or  Bermuda  grass,  was  spreading  so  rapidly 
over  the  island  that  in  a  few  years  it  would  carry  100,000  sheep. 

The  sheep  lands  of  Lanai,  Hawaii,  and  Molokai  are  advancing  in 
the  same  ratio  of  productiveness,  and  it  is  estimated  that  these  islands 
could,  without  encroaching  on  plantation  land,  feed  1,000,000  sheep. 

The  ranchero  and  the  sheep  farmers  have  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  sugar-planter,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  on  a  large  estate 
such  as  I  saw  in  the  island  of  Kauai,  also  the  property  of  a  Scotchman, 
some  fifty  or  sixty  families  will  be  living  on  their  freeholds,  who  form  a 
natural  and  cheap  labouring  force. 

At  Niihau  there  were  300  natives  engaged  in  sheep-farming.  Tallow 
shows  a  large  increase.  The  market  for  beef  being  limited,  stockholders 
are  obliged  to  “  boil  down.”  The  island  of  Kanai  is  probably  the  best 
suited  for  cattle. 

In  Hawaii,  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  many  of  the  grazing 
lands  are  poorly  supplied  with  water,  and  cannot,  therefore,  raise  much 
stock  ;  they  frequently,  too,  lie  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  are  very  rocky  and  covered  with  larva.  There  is  a  small  but  regular 
export  of  cattle  and  sheep  from  these  islands  to  Tahiti.  Cattle  ranches 
range  in  extent  from  15,000  to  30,000  acres. 

Imposts  at  Honolulu. 

Total  Yalue.  ' 


Ale,  porter,  beer,  cider 

•  • 

•  1 

9  9 

Dol. 

82,826 

c. 

59 

Animals  and  birds. . 

•  « 

•  « 

9  9 

434 

00 

Building  materials 

•  • 

•  • 

9  9 

31,016 

168,377 

91 

Clothing,  hats,  boots 

•  • 

•  • 

9  9 

61 

Crockery  and  glassware 

•  • 

•  • 

9  9 

13,278 

42 

Drugs 

•  • 

•  • 

9  9 

20,996 

56 

Dry  goods — 

Cottons 

•  i 

•  • 

9  9 

163,464 

54 

Linens 

•  « 

•  • 

9  9 

12,322 

25 

Silks 

•  • 

9  9 

9  9 

13,831 

39 

Woollens  .. 

•  • 

•  1 

9  9 

39,142 

26 

Mixtures  . . 

•  « 

•  9 

9  • 

40,952 

17 

Fancy  goods,  millinery,  &c. 

9  9 

9  9 

44,776 

31 

Fish  (dry  and  salt) 

•  « 

9  9 

9  9 

14,781 

74 

Flour  . .  , . 

i  • 

9  9 

9  9 

55,930 

57 

Fruits  (fresh)  .  . . 

•  • 

9  9 

9  9 

2,232 

19,082 

00 

Furniture  . . 

•  • 

9  9 

9  9 

52 

Furs  and  ivory 

9  9 

9  9 

9  9 

15,540 

95 

Grain  and  feeds  . . 

9  9 

9  9 

9  9 

12,732 

23 

Groceries  and  provisions 

9  9 

9  9 

9  9 

103,328 

02 

Guns  and  gun  materials 

9  9 

9  9 

9  9 

5,625 

11 
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Total  Value. 

Dol. 

c. 

Gunpowder  •  •  • «  •  • 

•  • 

1,180 

41 

Hardware,  agricultural  implements  and 

77,519 

38 

tools  ••  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Iron  and  steel,  &c.. .  . .  . . 

18,075 

88 

Jewelry,  plate,  clocks 

15,856 

16 

Leather  •  •  ••  ••  •  • 

8,549 

33 

Lumber 

78,652 

19 

Machinery  . . 

23,605 

12 

Matches  ••  ••  •  •  •  • 

11,089 

40 

Musical  instruments 

4,764 

53 

Naval  stores 

30,625 

47,177 

88 

Oils  (cocoanut,  kerosene,  whale,  &c.) 

71 

Opium  . .  . .  . .  . . 

22,516 

26 

Paints  and  paint  oils 

15,396 

61 

Perfumery  and  toilet  articles 

8,020 

34 

Saddlery,  carriages,  &e.  . . 

21,515 

96 

Shooks  and  containers 

40,544 

97 

Spirits 

49,446 

30 

Stationery  and  books 

25,472 

07 

Tea  i *  ••  ••  « •  •• 

10,292 

92 

Tin  and  tinware 

3,637 

56 

Tobacco,  cigars,  &c. 

42,072 

63 

Whalebone  . .  . .  . .  . . 

41,095 

1,065 

08 

Whaling  gear 

06 

Wines  (light)  . .  . . 

14,688 

80 

Sundry  merchandize  not  included  in  above 

38,008 

21 

„  „  imported  by  whalers 

1,034 

85 

„  unspecified  merchandize  . . 

•  • 

2,653 

08 

Charges  on  invoices 

•  • 

43,312 

43 

25  per  cent,  on  added  uncertified  invoices 

5,174 

42 

Total 

•  • 

1,513,715 

69 

This  table  shows  an  increase  of  duty-paying  and  bonded  imports  at 
this  port  of  306,480  dol.  40  c. 

Dol.  c. 

The  total  value  of  exports  for  the  year  1875  is  . .  2,089,736  00 

The  total  value  of  imports  is . .  ..  ..  ..  1,505,670  08 


Showing  an  excess  in  the  value  of  exports  of  . .  584,065  92 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  and 
steamers  at  the  ports  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands : — 


Nation. 

Hone 

Inside. 

>lulu. 

Outside. 

Kawaihae. 

Totals. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

American . 

64 

32,258 

10 

9,092 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

74 

41,350 

Hawaiian . 

16 

4,901 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

16 

4,901 

British  . 

32 

43,024 

2 

1,213 

1 

188 

35 

44,425 

German  . 

3 

1,286 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  a  a 

•  •• 

3 

1,286 

Norwegian  . 

2 

800 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  t  • 

2 

800 

Tahitian . 

2 

348 

•  at 

•  •  • 

... 

2 

348 

Total . 

119 

82,617 

12 

10,305 

1 

188 

132 

93,110 

^  The  passenger  statistics  show  that  1,707  passengers  have  called  at 
this  port  on  their  way  to  and  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  exclusively  under  the  Hawaiian 
flag. 
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Agriculture. 

The  only  cultivation  carried  on  in  these  islands  is  that  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane  and  rice.  The  sugar-planters  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  by  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  with  the  United 
States  of  America  their  sugars  will  enter  San  Francisco  free  of  duty. 
Congress  has,  however,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  taken  up  the  Bill 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect. 

Population  and  Industries. 

The  census  of  1872  gave  the  total  population  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  a sjamounting  to  56,897.  .The  population  of  the  island  of  Oahee, 
in  which  Honolulu  is  situated,  was  20,671.  The  city  of  Honolulu  and 
its  environs  contains  14,852. 


Total  number  of  natives 

49,044 

Half  castes 

•  •  •  «  t 

2,487 

Chinese.. 

•  #  •  t  • 

1,938 

Hawaiian  born  of  foreign  parents 

849 

Americans  . . 

•  •  •  •  • 

889 

British  . . 

•  •  •  •  • 

619 

Portuguese 

•  •  •  •  • 

395 

Germans 

•  •  •  •  • 

224 

French  . .  . . 

•  •  •  •  • 

88 

Other  foreigners 

•  •  •  •  • 

364 

There  are  no  mines  or  factories.  Hawaiians  are  variously  employed, 
as  labourers  on  the  sugar  plantations ;  on  the  wharves  in  coaling,  load, 
ing,  and  unloading  vessels ;  as  ship  and  house  carpenters ;  sailors  on 
whaling  and  coasting  vessels ;  in  the  cultivation  of  their  taro  planta¬ 
tions,  and  as  domestic  servants.  Of  the  Chinese  some  hundreds  are 
employed  on  the  sugar  plantations,  some  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  on 
the  co-operative  principle  (which  is  likely  to  be  largely  extended) 
and  a  considerable  number  keep  small  retail  stores.  They  are,  too, 
the  principal  raisers  of  vegetables.  Many  are  employed  as  domestic 
servants,  principally  as  cooks. 

Public  Works. 

Since  the  transmission  of  the  last  annual  report  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  offices,  with  the  legislative  hall,  have  been  erected  of  concrete,  at 
a  cost  of  about  130,000  dol.  There  have  also  been  built  of  the  same 
material,  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  20,000  dol.,  large  and  commodious 
fireproof  warehouses  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  free  of  charge,  freight 
to  be  shipped  by  the  steamers  of  the  line  running  between  the  colonies 
and  San  Francisco. 

General  Remarks. 

The  question  at  the  present  time  is  from  what  sources  can  these 
islands  be  re-populated,  and  a  memorial  numerously  signed  by  the 
foreign  residents  of  the  city  of  Honolulu  has  been  presented  to  the 
king,  praying  that  he  will  take  active  measures  for  the  re-population  of 
his  islands,  and  referring  particularly  to  the  importation  of  families 
from  India  as  very  desirable.  His  Majesty,  after  hearing  the  petition 
read,  replied  that  he  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  laying  it  before 
his  Government.  The  Hawaiians  would  gladly  welcome  the  dark- 
skinned  races  of  India,  but  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese. 


Honolulu,  March  1, 1876. 
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SPAIN. 

ALICANTE. 

Report  by  Consul  Barrie  on  the  Trade  of  the  Consular  District  of 

Alicante  for  the  Year  1875. 

Alicante. 

Tiie  trade  in  British  vessels  at  this  port  during  the  past  year  lias 
diminished  from  101  vessels  in  1871  to  75  vessels,  and  the  values  of 
importations  from  196,076?.  to  140,478?.,  owing  chiefly  to  the  reduced 
fishery,  and  consequent  high  prices  in  Newfoundland,  and  to  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  usual  importation  of  coals.  The  exportation  of  esparto 
grass  has  advanced  from  3,070  to  3,320  tons,  as  is  partially  shown  in 
the  accompanying  return  furnished  to  me  by  some  of  the  foreign 
consuls,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  publishing  the  custom-house 
reports,  and  the  absence  in  them  of  the  values  of  importations  and 
exportations. 

Denia. 

The  importations  have  amounted  in  value  to  4,400?.,  and  the  ex¬ 
portations,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  raisins,  have  risen  in  48  British 
vessels  to  176,000?.,  and  in  36  Spanish  vessels,  9  United  States,  and 
1  Swedish,  to  155,400?. 

Jabea. 

At  this  port  the  exportation  of  raisins  in  20  British  vessels,  and  14 
Spanish,  amounted  in  value  to  49,751?. 

Valencia. 

The  importations  in  52  British  vessels,  consisted  of  coals,  cod¬ 
fish,  iron,  and  guano,  the  values  of  which  I  have  not  obtained ;  and 
the  chief  exports  were  409,943  cases  of  oranges, ^besides  wine,  silk,  oil, 
and  other  agricultural  produce. 

Benicarlo. 

The  exportation  of  wine  in  3  British  ships  amounted  in  value  to 
7,595?.,  and  in  55  other  foreign  vessels  to  36,100?. 

Torrevieja. 

The  salt  exported  in  1875  in  9  British  vessels  amounted  to 
30,667  metrical  quintals,  and  in  Spanish  and  other  foreign  vessels  the 
value  of  the  salt  exported  amounted  to  41,910?. 


Alicante,  March  10, 1876. 


[Return  of  British,  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Alicante  in  the  Year  1875, 
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BARCELONA. 

Report  by  Consul  Prat  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Barcelona  for  the 

Year  1875. 

Returns  Nos.  1  and  2  refer  exclusively  to  the  British  shipping, 
and  on  comparing  them  with  those  of  1874,  it  will  appear  that  the 
tonnage  and  values  of  cargoes  inwards  have  increased  considerably  at 
Barcelona,  though  not  so  at  the  minor  ports,  but  at  these  the  values  of 
cargoes  outwards  show  a  good  increase,  whereas  at  Barcelona,  as  usual, 
no  return  cargoes  are  obtainable  for  British  shipping. 

The  number  of  steamers  continues  to  increase,  for  out  of  228 
arrivals,  190  were  steamers.  Undoubtedly  for  the  transport  of  coals 
these  vessels  oiler  many  advantages  over  sailing  vessels.  The  nature  of 
the  cargoes  of  British  shipping  has  not  varied  in  the  least — coals  in  the 
great  majority  of  them,  207  vessels,  cotton  from  Smyrna  in  14,  and 
staves,  grain,  nitrate  of  soda,  saltpetre  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  Russia,  and  South  America  in  a  few  other  vessels,  indeed, 
even  the  values  of  these  cargoes  have  closely  followed  those  of  1874, 
the  cotton  received  in  1875  by  these  fourteen  vessels  being  computed 
to  be  worth  some  229,000Z.,  a  slight  increase  over  1874  of  some 
10,0002. 

I  need  not  repeat  that  return  cargoes  are  only  obtainable  for  a  few 
British  ships  at  Tarragona  in  the  shape  of  wine,  nuts,  almonds,  and 
fruit,  all  the  others  leave  in  ballast  in  search  of  mineral  oil  and  grass 
along  the  coast,  at  Carthagena,  Aquilas,  and  Huelva ;  or  of  oranges, 
raisins,  and  other  fruit,  at  Castellon,  Denia,  and  Valencia. 

Returns  Nos.  3  and  4  refer  to  the  foreign  vessels,  neither  British 
nor  Spanish,  that  have  come  to  the  ports  of  this  consular  district 
during  1875. 

On  comparison  with  the  previous  year  of  1874,  the  number  of 
vessels  is  lower  at  Barcelona,  their  tonnage  is  somewhat  higher,  but 
the  value  of  their  cargoes  both  imported  and  exported  considerably 
less,  whereas  at  the  minor  ports  there  has  been  a  clear  increase  in  the 
three  particulars. 

The  nature  of  the  cargoes  brought  to  Spain  by  these  foreign  vessels 
is  exactly  what  it  was  before,  and  I  should  only  have  to  repeat  my 
previous  statements,  but  as  to  the  coals  brought  by  them  from  England 
it  seems  that  out  of  3  Dutch  vessels  arrived,  1  brought  130  tons  coal; 
out  of  2  Portuguese,  1  brought  190  tons  ;  of  7  Austrian  vessels,  4 
brought  1,850  tons  ;  of  2  Belgians,  1  brought  850  tons;  of  11  Greek 
vessels  arrived,  7  brought  3,900  tons;  of  2L  Russian  vessels,  3  brought 
1,400  tons  coals;  of  64  German  vessels,  24  brought  14,000  tons  coals; 
of  86  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels  ari’ived,  27  brought  13,765  tons 
coal;  of  121  French  vessels,  only  15  brought  6,000  tons  coals;  and  of 
194  Italian  vessels  arrived,  only  4  brought  2,500  tons  coals.  Under 
the  Danish  and  North  American  flag,  only  two  cargoes  of  British  coal 
arrived  during  1875. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  German,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and 
Greek  ships  were  those  that  benefited  specially  by  this  carrying  trade, 
but  this  advantage  may  not  be  very  permanent,  for  Spanish  vessels,  both 
steamers  and  sailing  ships,  are  rapidly  engaging  in  this  traffic. 
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As  above  stated  in  alluding  to  the  cargoes  brought  by  these  vessels, 
my  remarks  on  the  subject  in  last  year’s  report  might  be  literally  re¬ 
peated,  and  even  my  observations  as  to  the  three  lines  of  steamers, 
Grerman,  French,  and  Italian,  only  require  to  be  supplemented  by 
adding  that,  owing  to  the  civil  war  and  to  the  stoppage  of  all  communi¬ 
cation  for  persons,  goods,  or  mails  by  land,  the  French  regular  weekly 
line  with  Marseilles  has  been  extremely  punctual  and  useful,  and  has 
no  doubt  amply- reaped  the  full  benefit  of  such  good  service. 

As  to  the  return  cargoes  procurable  by  these  foreign  vessels  only 
occasional  and  accidental  cargoes  can  be  obtained  by  a  few  of  them, 
very  few  indeed,  barely  70  out  of  the  whole  number  of  536  arrived,  and 
of  those  70  upwards  of  50  were  French  steamers  that  at  times  carried 
away  cargoes  of  wine,  fruit,  mats,  oil,  and  other  produce  of  the  land  in 
return  for  the  multifarious  and  indescribable  variety  of  manufactured 
articles  they  bring  from  their  own  country. 

Returns  Nos.  5  and  6  refer  to  Spanish  shipping  exclusively,  and 
show  forthwith  a  clear  diminution  in  respect  of  the  arrivals  at  Barcelona ; 
the  departures  are  somewhat  higher  though  not  much,  but  at  the  minor 
ports  the  increase  applies  both  to  arrivals  and  departures. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  regularity  could  exist  in  trade  and 
commerce  while  the  civil  war  was  raging,  and  this  unfavourable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  exclusively  Spanish  trade  must  be  ascribed  to  that  cause, 
for  in  other  respects  the  year  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  under  the  circumstances. 

I  now  beg  to  append  upon  some  of  the  articles  imported  during  1875 
a  few  particulars  which  I  have  carefully  noted  down  as  opportunity 
offered. 

During  the  year  1875  some  153,720  bales  of  cotton  have  been 
received  at  Barcelona  ;  of  these  66,000  came  from  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  55,000  from  the  Brazils  and  Venezuela,  21,000  from  the 
Levant,  and  the  remainder  from  divers  ports  and  countries. 

The  stock  in  hand  on  the  1st  January,  1875,  was  computed  at 
47,715  bales,  and  the  quantity  actually  taken  up  for  consumption  during 
1875  is  stated  to  be  162,440  bales.  In  1874  only  150,000  bales  were 
required  for  this  consumption. 

Of  cocoa  1,341,700  kilos,  were  received  in  1875,  against  1,714,500 
received  in  1874. 

Of  petroleum  36,000  barrels  arrived  during  1875,  against  35,400 
arrived  in  1874. 

Of  coffee  761.820  kilos,  arrived  during  1875,  against  952,020  arrived 
in  1874. 

Of  sugar  50,300  boxes  were  received  in  1875,  against  48,175  received 
in  1874. 

Of  hides  480,425  pieces  were  received  in  1875,  against  364,553  in 
1874. 

And  I  may  state,  as  a  general  remark,  that  the  price  of  sugar  tended 
to  go  down ;  that  of  coffee  likewise ;  that  of  hides  showed  very  slight 
alteration;  but  those  of  wheat,  and  its  produce,  flour,  were  constantly 
high.  Cotton,  as  always,  rose  and  went  down  with  greater  promptitude 
and  frequency  from  speculation  and  other  causes. 

On  agriculture  nothing  can  be  said,  the  civil  war  raging  in  Cata- 
luna  during  eleven  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  past  year  has  absolutely 
prevented  the  land  from  being  tilled  at  all  in  many  regions. 

As  to  population,  no  increase  can  have  taken  place  in  Cataluiia  ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  serious  diminution  must  ultimately  be  found  out,  but 
this  city  of  Barcelona,  according  to  some  recent  trustworthy  reports, 
has  at  present  some  216,000  inhabitants,  having  increased  from  120,000 
in  1828  to  163,250  in  1848,  and  to  190,300  in  1864. 
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Of  the  216,000  inhabitants  recorded  for  1876,  only  5,800  are  stated 
to  be  foreigners,  though  no  doubt  a  good  many  more  have  not  registered 
themselves  at  all. 

No  particulars  of  any  interest  as  to  industry  can  be  recorded  for 
the  past  year;  it  only  appears  striking  that  the  existing  cotton  mills 
and  other  factories  could  resist  such  calamities.  Many  were  actually 
compelled  to  shut  up,  but  will  now  all  revive. 

Public  Works. 

None  have  been  or  could  be  attempted  during  the  past  year ;  the 
railways  either  had  to  suspend  their  trains  altogether,  or  to  pay  heavily 
for  permission  to  run  them  incompletely,  so  that  their  service  during  1875 
has  been  but  indifferent,  and  as  for  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  or 
proprietors,  it  has  been  utterly  null  and  void  ;  and,  moreover,  very  heavy 
injury  has  been  done  to  the  lines  in  all  directions,  and  a  very  serious 
outlay  will  be  required  to  repair  them.  They  are,  however,  again  fairly 
at  work.  The  line  to  Saragossa  is  quickly  trying  to  make  up  for  past 
losses ;  that  to  Tarragona  and  Valencia  also  endeavours  to  restore  its 
forces  ;  that  to  Gerona,  in  combination  now  wdtli  the  latter,  is  not  only 
again  fairly  at  work,  but  its  continuation  from  Gerona  to  Eigueras  and 
the  Erench  frontier  is  once  more  being  rapidly  pushed  on,  so  as  to  offer 
some  possibility  of  direct  communication  with  Erance  within  two 
years.  The  line  from  Barcelona  to  Vich,  half  the  distance  to  the  coal 
fields  of  San  J uan  de  las  Abadessas,  has  also  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public  recently,  but  its  continuation  from  Vich  onwards  appears  for  the 
moment  to  be  at  a  complete  standstill. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  close  this  report  by  adding  that  the  civil 
war  having  at  last  ceased  in  this  district,  commerce  and  industry  ought 
to  regain  their  strength  and  activity  promptly ;  and  so,  perhaps,  may  be 
the  case  if  other  events  do  not  come  to  hinder  this  result,  because  Bar¬ 
celona  may  now  be  said  to  possess  a  safe  and  roomy  port,  to  be  the 
terminus  of  several  lines  of  railway  with  the  interior,  to  contain  a 
strong,  energetic  population,  well  adapted  for  industrial  purposes,  and 
sufficient  capital  to  start  and  carry  on  any  special  enterprize ;  and  with 
such  elements  some  progress  ought  certainly  to  be  made. 


No.  I. — Return  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Barcelona 

during  the  Year  1875. 


Yessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value  of  cargoes. 

Arrived  . . 

228 

137,565 

4,450 

631,0001 

Departed . , 

228 

137,565 

4,450 

In  ballast. 

BARCELONA. 
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No.  II. — Return  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Minor  Ports  of  this 
Consular  District  for  the  Year  1875. 

Arrived. 


- 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

£ 

Tarragona 

40 

10,840 

426 

9,795 

Villanuera 

11 

2,641 

90 

3,752 

Palamos 

3 

650 

24 

1,723 

Matan  .. 

9 

1,874 

66 

4,710 

Total  . . 

63 

16,005 

606 

17,980 

Departed. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

£ 

Tarragona 

39 

10,547 

429 

106,904 

Villanueva 

11 

2,641 

90 

Palamos 

3 

6  50 

24 

Matan . . 

9 

1,874 

66 

a 

Total  . . 

62 

15,712 

608 

106,904 

No.  III. — Return  of  Foreign  (not  British  or  Spanish)  Shipping  at 
the  Port  of  Barcelona  during  the  Year  1875. 


Nations. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value 
of  Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

£ 

£ 

French  ... 

•••  ... 

121 

51,580 

585,940 

121 

51,580 

151,000 

Italian  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

194 

43,220 

157,100 

194 

43,220 

5,750 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

86 

28,975 

174,010 

86 

28,975 

8,000 

German  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

64 

27,985 

195,550 

64 

27,985 

18,000 

Russian  ... 

•  •  • 

21 

9,350 

63,200 

21 

9,350 

««« 

U.S.  of  North  America 

10 

4,360 

45,120 

10 

4,360 

•  •  • 

Greek 

•  •  •  •  •  # 

11 

3,420 

24,110 

11 

3,420 

•  •  • 

Dutch 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

3 

2,440 

27,260 

3 

2.440 

5,000 

Austrian  ... 

••• 

7 

2,200 

9,600 

7 

2,200 

Danish  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

15 

2,190 

16,660 

15 

2,190 

2,ioo 

Belgian  ... 

• • • • 

2 

1,450 

6,700 

2 

1,450 

Portuguese 

•  ••  • •  • 

2 

270 

600 

2 

270 

1,100 

Total 

•  •  •  •  t  • 

•  •  • 

536 

177,440 

1,305,850 

536 

177,440 

190,950 
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No.  IY. — Return  of  Foreign  (not  British  or  Spanish)  Shipping  (at 
the  Minor  Ports  of  this  Consular  District  for  the  Year  1875. 


Nation. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

£ 

£ 

French 

36 

3,987 

24,600 

36 

3,987 

21,600 

Italian  . 

44 

14,400 

96,070 

40 

12,400 

68,000 

Swedish  and  Norwegian ... 

52 

12,627 

77,165 

52 

12,627 

66,450 

German  . 

16 

4,590 

2,460 

16 

4,590 

32,255 

Russian  . 

7 

2,147 

5,400 

7 

2,147 

6,100 

IJ.S.  of  America . 

3 

1,112 

3,272 

3 

1,142 

2,400 

Greek  . 

1 

280 

4,200 

1 

280 

2,300 

Dutch 

4 

696 

1,077 

4 

696 

7,547 

Danish  . 

8 

892 

1,080 

8 

892 

10,708 

Portuguese . 

1 

202 

•v 

1 

202 

2,500 

Total . 

... 

172 

40,963 

215,324 

168 

38,963 

219,860 

No.  Y. — Return  of  Spanish  Shipping  exclusively  at  the  Port  of  Barce¬ 
lona  during  the  Year  1875. 


Foreign  trade... 
Colonial  ,,  ... 
Coasting  ,,  ... 

Total 


Arrived. 

Departed. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value 
of  Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value 
of  Cargoes. 

816 

89 

1,563 

179,570 

21,180 

191,675 

£ 

4,092,130 

448,300 

3,131,940 

686 

209 

1,301 

134,530 

61,049 

180,920 

£ 

1,360,900 

1,198,000 

4,013,600 

2,468 

392,425 

7,672,370 

2,196 

376,508 

6,572,500 

No.  YI. — Return  of  Spanish  Shipping  exclusively  at  the  Minor 
Ports  of  this  Consular  District  for  the  Year  1875. 


Yessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

£ 

Arrived  . . 

563 

94,320 

276,805 

Departed  . . 

516 

107,742 

257,875 

1876. 


Barcelona,  January  31, 
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BILBAO. 

Report  by  Consul  Young  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular 

District  of  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Castile ,  during  the  Year  1875. 

Bilbao. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  continuance  of  the  civil  war  during  the  whole  of  last  year 
limited  the  shipping  movement  at  this  port  to  Spanish  steamers  engaged 
in  the  local  traffic  with  Santander  for  the  supply  of  provisions  and 
merchandize  to  Bilbao  and  conveyance  of  troops,  and  a  few  English  and 
French  vessels  that  loaded  small  quantities  of  iron  ore  which  remained 
in  deposit  or  could  be  obtained  from  places  within  the  Government 
lines,  all  export  of  mineral  from  districts  in  the  possession  of  the 
Carlists,  as  was  mentioned  in  lasfe  year’s  report,  having  been  pro¬ 
hibited. 

The  following  comparative  statement  for  the  past  and  the  year  1872 
shows  the  effect  of  the  civil  war  on  British  navigation  : — 


British  Shipping. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1872  . 

1875  . 

639 

29 

180,371 

8,255 

618 

31 

173,318 

9,292 

Trade  and  Commerce . 

Iron  Ore  Trade. — The  termination  of  the  civil  war  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  year  was  noFfollowed,  as  had  been  anticipated,  by  much 
activity  in  this  branch  of  commerce  in  consequence  of  the  depressed 
state  of  the  iron  trade  generally,  and  the  low  prices  ruling  in  England 
even  for  the  best  description  of  mineral,  the  Somorrostro  ore.  Great 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  all  parties  interested  in  the  trade  at 
the  heavy  charges  to  which  the  article  was  subject.  The  navigation 
duty  of  4  reals  per  ton  imposed  by  the  Spanish  Government  upon  all 
exports  was  alone  excessive  on  a  material  of  such  trifling  intrinsic  value 
as  iron  ore;  but  when  to  this  was  added  the  further  charge  of  2  reals 
per  ton,  conceded  to  the  municipality  of  Bilbao  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  losses  sustained  by  the  town  during  the  siege,  the  total 
duties  amounting  to  6  reals  per  ton  was  a  serious  impediment  to 
exportation ;  in  fact,  calculating  the  price  of  Somorrostro  ore  free  on 
board  at  30  reals  or  65.  3 d.  per  ton,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  burthened 
with  an  export  duty  of  20  per  cent.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  be 
able  to  state  at  the  date  of  this  report  that  the  complaints  in  this  matter 
[542]  3  n 
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made  by  British  subjects  having  been  frequently  submitted  by  the  con¬ 
sulate  to  Her  Majesty’s  Minister  at  Madrid,  the  Spanish  Government 
has  been  induced,  on  his  representations,  to  reduce  the  navigation  duty 
to  1  real  per  ton  in  favour  of  iron  ore.  While  regarding  the  municipal 
duty,  it  is  understood  that  it  is  to  be  altogether  taken  off.  The  result 
of  this  abandonment  of  the  injudicious  fiscal  measures  above  referred  to 
will  probably  be  a  moderate  resumption  of  this  important  trade, 
although,  as  before  mentioned,  its  extent  must  necessarily  be  dependent 
upon  the  state  of  the  iron  trade  in  England. 

By  those  who  have  watched  the  rise  of  Bilbao  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  to  the  position  of  a  most  thriving  and  important  commercial  port, 
which  it  held  previously  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Carlist  war,  the  ruinous 
results  of  that  struggle  can  alone  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  average  annual  value  of  foreign  imports  for  many  years 
amounted  to  upwards  of  2,000,000/.,  of  which  Great  Britain  alone  fur¬ 
nished  about  one-half ;  and  in  the  year  1872,  1,741  vessels,  whose- 
registered  tonnage  represented  a  total  of  851,826  tons,  of  which  689,  o£ 
180,871  tons,  were  British,  entered  and  cleared.  This  large  commerce 
and  navigation  was  almost  entirely  suspended  for  two  years  and  a  half; 
but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  brief  record  that  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  war  upon  trade  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  four 
years. 

The  Carlist  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  21st  of  April,  1872,  and 
caused  much  inconvenience  to  foreign  shipping  in  connection  with  the 
export  of  iron  ore  early  in  May,  and  on  the  23rd  of  that  month  was 
apparently  terminated  by  the  Convenio  of  Amorovieta,  made  between 
Marshal  Serrano  and  the  Carlist  chiefs.  In  the  month  of  January, 
1873,  the  Carlists,  however,  again  rose  in  arms ;  but  although  railway 
traffic  and  direct  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  with  the  interior 
was  interrupted  in  March,  and  considerable  prejudice  to  shipping  and 
the  mineral  trade  occasioned  through  the  partial  abandonment  of  work 
at  the  mines,  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  June  that  the  outbreak 
began  to  assume  proportions  which  the  Spanish  Government  was  then 
utterly  unable  to  control.  The  blockade  and  siege  of  Bilbao,  details  of 
which  were  given  in  the  reports  from  this  consulate  for  the  years  1873 
and  1874  followed,  and  the  war  dragged  on  with  varying  results  till  the 
month  of  February  of  the  present  year,  when,  after  having  lasted  exactly 
three  years  and  ten  months,  it  was  terminated  by  the  recent  campaign 
in  the  north. 

So  far  as  the  future  prospects  of  trade  and  navigation  at  Bilbao  can 
be  judged,  it  may  be  observed  that  although  many  merchants  who* 
temporarily  transferred  their  business  to  Santander  during  the  war  are 
now  returning,  the  restoration,  of  mercantile  transactions  to  the  point 
of  importance  they  held  previously  to  the  Carlist  insurrection  must 
necessarily  take  some  time.  The  large  foreign  as  wrell  as  local  com¬ 
mercial  interests  at  Bilbao,  and  the  considerable  movement  in  shipping 
that  would  follow  renewed  activity  in  the  iron  ore  trade,  will  no  doubt 
materially  influence  this  question ;  and  should  no  further  political 
troubles  interfere  "with  the  course  of  trade,  it  may  be  fairly  expected 
that  Bilbao  will  gradually  retrieve  its  former  position. 


BILBAO. 
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Santander. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  March  reports  as  follows  : — 


Shipping. 


The  relative  importance  of  British  and  foreign  navigation  at  the 
port  of  Santander  in  1875,  as  well  as  the  movement  in  1874,  is  shown 
in  the  following  comparative  table : — 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

\ 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

British  shipping — 

187  4  .  .  .  .  .a  .a  a  a 

286 

90,220 

286 

90,221 

1875  a. 

197 

82,364 

192 

78,602 

Shipping  of  all  countries — 

187 4  . .  ••  ••  ••  •• 

692 

167,279 

602 

154,266 

1875  . 

637 

151,306 

573 

139,112 

Coasting  trade  (exclusively  Spanish) — 

107,000 

1874  . . 

990 

96,800 

1,000 

187 5  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  •  a 

1,721 

153,711 

1,802 

173,134 

Commerce. 

Value  of  Exports  in  1875. 


To  Great  Britain  . . 
France  . .  . . 

Belgium 
Cuba  . .  . . 

South  America 


Amount  of  exports  in  1874 
Decrease  in  1875 


Total  Value. 

Including 
Wheat  and 
Flour. 

£ 

£ 

94,400 

64,000 

183,600 

10,200 

11.840 

7,000 

440,600 

420,000 

12,600 

•  • 

743,040 

483,200 

1,072,144 

828,800 

329,104 

345,600 

3  N  2 
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Imports. 

Value  of  Imports  in 

1875. 

£ 

980,300 

From  Great  Britain 

•  • 

France  . .  . .  *  . . 

•  • 

533,530 

•  Belgium 

•  • 

134,900 

Sweden  and  Norway 

•  • 

450,260 

United  States 

•  • 

212,070 

South  America 

•  • 

190,000 

Cuba  and  Phillipine  Islands 

•  • 

366,600 

Amount  of  imports  in  1874 

•  • 

2,867,660 

3,666,710 

Decrease  in  1875 

•  • 

799,050 

Custom-house  dues  in  1874 

t  • 

823,388 

,,  jj  1 87 5  • .  •  • 

•  • 

657,743 

Decrease  in  1875 

•  • 

165,645 

Mining. 

The  only  industry  which  requires  notice  in  this  report  is  mining. 
In  1875  the  quantity  of  ores  exported  was  as  follows  : — 

Ikon”  and  Zinc. 


1875. 

1874. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

To  Great  Britain 

50,000 

43,800 

France 

9,000 

6,000 

Belgium 

15,000 

20,000 

Total 

74,000 

69,800 

Bilbao,  May  4,  1876. 
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CORUNNA. 

Report  by  Consul  Turner  on  the  Trade ,  Commerce ,  and  Navigation  in  the 

District  of  Corunna  for  the  Year  1875. 

Since  my  report  for  1874,  little  or  no  difference  has  taken  place  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  imports  and  exports.  Respecting  the  former,  hardware 
of  all  classes,  dry  goods  for  dress  and  household  purposes,  jewellery,  toys, 
&c.,&c.,  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  machinery  from  Belgium, 
of  coal  a  sufficient  quantity  only  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
supply  of  steamers  homeward-bound  short  of  fuel,  the  inferior  quality 
from  Asturias  being  generally  used  for  economy’s  sake,  not  only  on  shore 
but  by  the  coasting  steamers  ;  from  South  and  North  America  invariably 
in  Spanish  bottoms,  timber  for  the  construction  of  shipping  and  building, 
also  for  the  making  of  furniture;  petroleum,  hides,  spirits,  tobacco,  oils, 
grain,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  and  flour  from  Santander  and  San 
Sebastian,  these  may  all  be  considered  for  the  consumption  and  use  of 
the  surrounding  provinces.  The  export  trade  is  insignificant  with  the 
exception  of  cattle,  which  has  considerably  increased,  nearly  a  third 
over  and  above  the  preceding  year.  There  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain 
and  its  isles  in  steamers  and  small  sailing  vessels  over  17,000  oxen  from  . 
this  port  alone,  at  the  average  price  of  1 51.  per  head,  of  a  noble  breed ; 
also  eggs  in  large  quantities  are  shipped  in  the  same  vessels ;  preserved 
meats,  fruits,  fish  in  tins,  and  sardines  in  barrels  are  in  great  demand 
for  South  America,  and  are  transported  in  Spanish  craft.  Commerce 
generally  is  extremely  dull  through  the  exigences  caused  by  the  civil 
war,  the  landed  proprietor  is  without  his  rents,  as  the  soil  is  only 
partially  cultivated ;  the  merchant  is  living  on  his  capital,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  continue  at  prices  unknown  in  these  parts,  consequently 
the  cause  of  much  misery  and  pauperism. 

The  Bank  of  Spain  has  established  a  branch  in  this  city,  a  great 
accommodaton  to  the  community  at  large,  the  average  rate  of  exchange 
throughout  the  year  at  90  days  on  London  has  been  from  45.  1  \d%  to 
45.  2 d.  per  Spanish  dollar. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

There  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  British  shipping 
during  1875,  no  less  than  353  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  122,603,  against 
268  last  year,  with  tonnage  of  79,732  ;  and  of  all  nations,  except  Spanish, 
38  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  28,387.  The  coasting  trade  is  entirely 
carried  out  by  Spanish  vessels.  There  is  no  shipbuilding  in  the 
district  except  in  the  Government  arsenal  at  Ferrol ;  the  erection  of  a 
dry  dock  has  been  commenced  in  this  port,  which  is  much  required, 
as  vessels  that  arrive  here  under  average,  leaky  or  injured  beneath  the 
ballast-line,  cannot  be  repaired,  and  have  to  proceed  to  Ferrol.  The 
harbour  of  Corunna  is  considered  most  safe  and  secure  in  all  weather, 
and  has  a  splendid  revolving  light  at  its  entrance. 

Ageicttltuee. 

The  crops  consist  of  maize,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  all  vegetables 
such  as  are  produced  in  England,  this  moist  climate  and  soil  is  parti- 
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cularly  adapted  for  such  culture,  as  well  as  fruit  of  all  classes,  except 
the  grape,  orange,  and  melon,  which  are  introduced  from  Malaga.  The 
harvest  was  inferior  throughout  the  district. 

Population  and  Industries . 

The  population  of  the  district  has  been  greatly  on  the  decrease 
through  the  heavy  conscription  for  the  army  and  navy,  no  less  than 
8,000  youths  have  left  the  province  of  Galicia,  for  military  purposes 
within  three  months,  and  with  the  continued  stream  of  emigration  for 
the  west.  Through  the  year,  the  mines  have  been  unworked,  and  only 
two  or  three  small  cargoes  of  iron  ore  and  sulphate  of  copper  have  left 
these  shores  for  England.  Until  the  civil  war  is  brought  to  a  termina¬ 
tion,  no  attempt  I  believe  will  be  made  to  open  them  out ;  nothing  in 
the  present  day  seems  to  prosper,  and  all  concerning  this  part  of  the 
country  is  in  a  most  abandoned  state.  The  people  are  generally  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture,  the  fisheries  and  different  manufactories  for  the 
export  trade.  Their  wages  are  low  and  employment  not  permanent. 
The  women  of  Galicia  are  an  extraordinary  hardworking  race,  and 
accept  all  sorts  of  out-door  work ;  the  weight  they  carry  on  their  heads 
is  incredible. 


Public  Works. 

The  roads  throughout  the  district  are  in  a  deplorable  state,  no 
advances  are  made  by  Government  or  otherwise  for  their  repairs,  and 
are  dangerous  to  travel  over.  Eighteen  leagues,  or  the  third  part  of 
the  railway  between  this  and  Branuelas  to  join  the  line  from  Madrid  to 
Santander,  has  been  opened  for  traffic  as  far  as  Lugo  ;  it  would  appear, 
however,  to  be  badly  constructed.  Another  short  line  from  Orense  to 
Vigo  will,  or  is  expected  to  be,  open  for  passengers  during  the  spriug. 
There  are  no  other  public  wmrks  in  the  district  worthy  of  note. 


Corunna,  January  1,  1876. 
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MALAGA. 

Report  by  Consul  WilJcinson  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Malaqa  for 

the  Year  1875. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Return  of  British  shipping  at  the  port  of  Malaga  in  the  year  1875. 


Direct  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  British 

Colonies. 

Entered. 


Total  Number  of  Yessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Crews. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

126 

1 

127 

60,847 

59 

60,906 

2,336 

Cleared. 


Total  Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Crews. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

47 

2 

49 

32,236 

623 

32,859 

1,124 

Indirect  or  Carrying  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to 

other  Countries. 

Entered. 


Total  Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Crews. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

63 

2 

65 

50,621 

626 

51,247 

1,701 
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Cleared. 


Total  Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Crews. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

70 

67 

137 

55,251 

21,828 

77,074 

2,820 

Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  above  tables  show  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  ships  that 
entered  this  port,  the  difference  in  favour  of  last  year  being  no  less  than 
79  ships,  and  26,920  tons. 

The  decrease  is  chiefly  due  to  deficient  crops,  and  more  especially 
to  that  of  olive  oil,  which  only  yielded  about  one-tenth  of  the  previous 
year’s  production. 

A  new  tax  on  native  and  foreign  shipping  has  been  established,  with 
the  object  of  raising  funds  for  the  deepening  and  improvement  of  the 
port  of  Malaga.  The  rates  imposed,  and  which  began  to  be  levied  in 
June  last,  are  as  follows : — 

On  voyages  from  the  colonies,  America,  Asia,  &c.  (ultramar)  688 
milesimas  of  a  peseta  (about  6|r?.)  for  each  Spanish  ton  of  100  kilos,  of 
cargo  discharged,  and  the  like  impost  on  each  ton  loaded  here. 

On  European  voyages,  517  milesimas  of  a  peseta  (about  5 ±d.)  per  ton 
on  inward,  and  same  tax  on  outward  cargo.  Vessels  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade,  which  in  this  country  is  restricted  to  Spanish  bottoms, 
are  also  subjected  to  the  tax,  but  at  lesser  rates  of  tonnage  duty. 

The  measure  has  been  authorized  by  a  Boyal  Order  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works,  under  the  date  of  the  14th 
of  May  last. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  another  impost  has  been  subsequently 
imposed  on  all  merchandize  landed  or  shipped  at  this  port,  ranging 
from  4  to  35  cents  of  a  peseta  for  100  kilos.,  or  from  4 d.  to  2s.  11^.  per 
ton.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  are  likewise  intended  to  be  applied 
towards  the  deepening  and  improvement  of  the  harbour. 

The  articles  thus  taxed  have  been  divided  into  five  groups  or 
categories,  each  comprising  a  certain  number  of  goods,  of  which  the 
following  are  those  affecting  mere  or  less  our  trade : — 

First  Group- — Taxed  35  cents,  of  a  peseta  per  100  kilos.,  or  2s.  lid. 
per  ton  weight :  beer  in  bottles,  drugs,  tea,  matches,  yarns,  manu¬ 
factured  tissues,  &c. 

Second  Group. — Taxed  25  cents,  of  a  peseta  per  100  kilos.,  or  25.  Id 
per  ton  weight :  spirits,  cod-fish,  sugar,  cocoa,  copper,  bartin,  cotton,, 
(raw),  steel,  coffee,  nails,  tin-plates,  butter,  &c. 

Third  Group. — Taxed  12-J  cents,  of  a  peseta  per  100  kilos,  or 
Is.  0 \d.  per  ton  :  hardware,  machinery,  zinc,  petroleum,  olive  oil,  beer  in 
barrels,  dry  and  green  fruit,  grain,  flour,  wane,  &c. 

Fourth  Group. — Taxed  65  cents,  of  a  peseta  per  100  kilos.,  or  Q\d. 
per  ton  :  esparto,  lead,  &c. 

The  operations  for  cleaning  and  dredging  the  port  commenced 
towards  the  end  of  August,  but  either  on  account  of  the  bad  condition 
of  the  old  dredging  machine  used,  or  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
workmen  instrusted  with  the  management  of  the  same,  the  works  were 
stopped  for  a  time. 
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The  decree  mentioned  in  my  commercial  report  of  last  year, 
establishing  new  rules  for  ascertaining  the  measured  capacity  of  ships, 
and  which  was  to  have  come  into  operation  in  June  last,  was  sub¬ 
sequently  ordered  to  be  put  in  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1876. 

The  enormous  increase  of  taxation  imposed  upon  our  coal  carrying 
trade,  and  likewise  upon  the  fuel  itself,  under  these  new  regulations, 
is  being  brought  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  the  Spanish  Government. 

Tkade  and  Commeece. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  principal  articles  of  foreign 
produce  and  manufactures  imported  into  Malaga  in  the  year  1875. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Hardware 

Packages  . . 

2,553 

Machinery 

Humber 

1,586 

Iron  hoops  . . 

Bundles 

7,152 

Steel  . . 

Boxes 

1,500 

Bar  iron 

Bars 

776 

Pig  iron 

Cwts. 

6,406 

Hails  . . 

Barrels 

371 

Tin  plates 

Boxes 

3,174 

Cotton  and  woollen  tissues  . . 

Packages  . . 

740 

Yarns . . 

771 

Spirits. .  . .  . 

Casks 

1,015 

Sugar  . .  . .  . . 

Chests 

2,675 

Cocoa  . . 

Sacks 

6,321 

Coffee  . .  « »  .  •  • . 

3?  •  • 

2,529 

Sulphur 

j;  •  • 

1,660 

Soda  . . 

Barrels 

1,493 

Coals  . . 

Tons 

34,000 

Staves.. 

Pieces 

116,000 

Timber  and  deals 

33  •  • 

278,000 

Hides  . . 

33  •  • 

43,055 

Petroleum 

Boxes 

43,500 

Cotton,  raw  . . 

Bales 

8,922 

Codfish 

Cwts. 

72,000 

Fire-bricks  .. 

Humber  .. 

71,000 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  olive  oil,  the  demand  for  staves 
and  iron  hoops  was  very  limited,  and  the  result  has  been  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  importation  of  those  articles.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the 
imports  likewise  exhibit  a  decrease,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent,  except 
petroleum,  which  shows  a  diminution  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  quantity 
imported  in  the  previous  year. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  principal  articles  of  native  produce 
exported  during  the  year  1875. 
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Articles. 

Quantity. 

Boxes 

1,535,000 

Raisins  . .  . .  i 

Barrels 

56,600 

Frails 

12,400 

Almonds 

• 

Boxes 

36,000 

Tigs . 

Cwts.  . . 

12,450 

Grapes 

Barrels 

5,160 

27,400 

Lemons 

• 

Boxes 

Oranges 

>>  •  • 

10,535 

Orange  peel  . . 

Cwts. 

6,374 

Wine . 

• 

Butts 

11,250 

Olive  oil 

• 

Tuns 

1,300 

4,270 

Soap  . . 

Cwts. 

Chick  peas 

Bushels 

27,000 

Esparto  grass. . 

Cwts. 

21,907 

Lead  . . 

»  •  • 

275,000 

As  compared  with  the  year  1874,  the  above  table  shows  a  slight 
increase  on  the  following  articles,  viz.  : — almonds,  lemons,  oranges, 
orange-pee),  and  esparto  grass,  and  a  very  considerable  one  on  lead, 
amounting  to  112,000  cwts.  more  ;  whilst  the  staple  exports,  oil  and  mus¬ 
catel  raisins,  exhibit  a  diminution  which,  on  the  first  named  article,  has 
been  no  less  than  8,700  tons,  or  about  nine-tenths  of  the  previous  year’s 
shipments.  The  decrease  on  raisins,  however,  is  but  slight,  and  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  largest  shipments  of  this 
fruit  were,  as  usual,  made  for  the  United  States,  where  as  many  as 
911,099  boxes,  18  barrels,  and  10,064  frails  of  the  value  of  about 
300,000/.,  were  sent,  fully  two-thirds  of  which,  being  conveyed  in  British 
bottoms,  and  the  rest  in  vessels  under  the  American  and  other  foreign 
flags. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  monthly  rates  of  exchange  at 
Malaga,  for  bills  on  London  at  three  months’  date,  during  the  year  1875. 


January 

Reals 

per  £  sterling 
..  97 

February 

..  98 

March. . 

..  98^ 

April  . . 

..  98^ 

May  . . 

•  • 

June  . . 

...  9STu 

July  .. 

..  98 

August 

..  97| 

September 

..  96^ 

October 

. .  96-A- 

November 

..  97 

December 

..  98 

The  average  rates  of  freight  per  steamers  for  London  and  Liverpool 
during  the  year  were  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Raisins  . .  1/.  15s.  and  10  per  cent,  per  ton  of  90  boxes. 

Almonds  ..  1/.  15s.  „  ,,  67  ,, 

Lemons  ..  1/.  15s.  ,,  „  10  half  chests. 

Lead  .  ■  10s.  ,,  ,, 

The  rates  of  freights  per  steamers  for  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
United  States,  averaged  as  follows  : — 
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Eaisins  . .  3 l.  and  10  per  cent,  per  ton  of  90  boxes. 

Lemons  , .  SI.  „  „  20  quarter  chests. 

Almonds  3k  ,,  „  60  boxes. 

And  by  sailing  vessels  11.  10s.  and  10  per  cent,  per  ton  as  above. 

Freights  on  cargoes  of  coals  from  the  United  Kingdom  per  sailing 
vessels  and  steamers  ranged  between  14/.  and  16/.  per  keel. 

Agriculture. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  rain  during  the  year  has  had  a  very 
injurious  effect  upon  nearly  all  agricultural  products  excepting  almonds, 
and  whilst — 

Raisins. — The  crop  of  muscatel  raisins  has  been,  below  the  average, 
both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  the  equally  important  crop  of 
olive  oil  proved  an  almost  total  failure. 

Oil. — The  yield  of  the  latter,  which  in  1873-74  consisted  in  round 
numbers  of  13,000,000  of  kilos.,  scarcely  attained  one-tenth  that 
amount  in  1874-75. 

Lemons. — The  quantity  of  lemons  exported  during  the  year  having 
been  somewhat  larger  than  in  1874,  the  natural  inference  would  be 
that  the  drought  did  not  exercise  the  same  pernicious  influence  upon 
lemon  trees  as  it  did  upon  the  oilier  crops;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  most  of  the  lemon  plantations  are  artificially  irrigated,  and 
that  the  propagation  of  these  trees  is  annually  on  the  increase. 

Almonds , — The  crop  of  almonds  has  been  both  abundant  in  quantity 
and  excellent  in  quality,  the  dry  weather,  so  injurious  to  the  other  crops, 
seems  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  this  particular  one. 

Sugar  cane. — A  slight  frost  which  occurred  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  injured  the  sugar  canes  so  seriously  as  to  cause  a  reduction 
of  nearly  one-third  of  the  anticipated  yield,  which  is  now  calculated  in 
round  numbers  at  about  150,000  cwt.,  as  against  219,000  cwt.  in  1874. 

Wine. — A  deficient  grape  crop  has  naturally  caused  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  result  of  the  vintage,  the  deficiency  being  estimated  at 
one-third  less  than  in  the  year  previous;  but  the  new  wines  have  more 
body  in  them,  being  much  richer  in  alcohol. 

Grain. — The  district  of  Malaga  is  not  a  grain  producing  district, 
although  as  a  rule  sufficient  cereals  are  raised  to  meet  local  consump¬ 
tion.  The  drought,  however,  by  reducing  the  crop  of  wheat,  rendered 
necessary  a  limited  importation  of  this  grain,  chiefly  from  other  more 
favoured  provinces  of  Spain. 

Population  and  Industries. 

A  new  census  taken  in  the  month  of  August  last  fixes  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Malaga  at  98,000  souls.  This  figure,  however, 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  correct ;  110,000  would  have  been  nearer  the 
mark.  The  death  rate  has  been  the  same  this  year  as  in  the  year 
previous,  namely  about  40  per  1,000  persons  living ;  infants,  as  usual, 
being  the  chief  sufferers. 

Messrs.  Larios,  the  owners  of  the  two  large  cotton  mills  which  give 
employment  to  3,500  men,  women,  and  children,  and  annually  produce 
400,000  pieces  of  cotton  cloths  of  various  qualities,  are  about  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  looms  so  as  to  double  their  present  production. 

Public  Works. 

I  have  already  alluded  in  another  part  of  this  report  to  an  attempt 
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made  to  dredge  the  port  of  Malaga,  and  to  the  ill-success  with  which  it 
was  attended.  The  failure  to  carry  out  this  useful  and  indispensable 
work  is  the  more  to  he  regretted  as  the  port  is  rapidly  silting  up. 

The  severe  drought  which  prevailed  during  the  summer  caused  such 
a  great  scarcity  of  water  in  this  town,  and  gave  rise  to  so  many 
complaints,  that  the  authorities  felt  the  necessity  of  hastening  the 
completion  of  the  works  already  begun  some  years  ago,  for  the  supply 
of  water  from  the  springs  of  Torremolino,  and  I  have  now  been 
imformed  that  the  pipes  for  conveying  the  same  have  already  been  laid 
down  to  within  one  mile  of  the  suburbs,  and  that  it  is  expected  that  the 
works  will  be  completed  next  spring.  The  construction  of  a  market  has 
been  commenced  during  the  year,  but  the  works  are  not  progressing 
very  rapidly,  the  foundations  alone  having  been  laid. 

The  huge  bull  ring,  in  course  of  construction,  will  probably  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  to  be  inaugurated  during  the  festivities  of  next  Corpus 
Chiisti. 


Malaga,  December  31,  1875. 
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MANILA. 

Report  by  Consul  Ricketts  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Manila  for 

the  Year  1875. 


Sugar. — The  quantity  of  sugar  shipped  to  Great  Britain  last  year 
was  1,009,833  piculs ;  in  1874  the  quantity  was  649,414  piculs,  showing 
an  excess  for  the  year  1875  of  859,919  piculs. 

The  total  quantity  exported  to  all  parts  in  1874  was  1,661,782 
j)iculs,  and  in  1875,  2,044,048  piculs. 

The  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  unclayed  to  dry  sugar  exported  last 
year  was  as  45  to  82. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  sugar  crop  of  this  year  will  be  equiva¬ 
lent  in  quantity  to  that  of  last  year.  In  view,  however,  of  the  low 
prices  prevailing,  the  discontinuance  in  a  great  measure  of  cash  advances 
to  the  planters,  and  the  destruction  caused  in  many  places  by  the  locusts, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  crops 
about  to  be  brought  to  market  during  the  next  two  years. 

Hemp. — There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  this  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  past  year,  the  total  quantity  exported  in  1875 
having  been  526,114  piculs  against  616,177  in  1874.  As  regards  the 
quantity  exported  to  Great  Britain  there  has  been  a  slight  increase. 

Low  prices  arising  from  a  small  demand  lately  in  Europe  for  this 
kind  of  produce  and  a  decrease  in  cash  advances  to  the  growers,  are 
probably  the  causes  to  which  we  have  in  a  measure  to  attribute  the 
falling  off  in  this  production  during  the  year  1875. 

The  typhoon  experienced  in  Albay  at  the  latter  end  of  last  year  was 
productive  of  no  little  damage  to  the  hemp  plant,  and  this  among  other 
things  will,  it  is  expected,  tend  to  lessen  the  production  also  of  this 
article  during  the  present  year. 

Tobacco  Leaf — The  total  quantity  exported  to  Great  Britain  in 
1874  was  42,224  quintals,  and  in  1875  43,890  quintals,  showing  a  slight 
increase  for  the  last  year. 

The  prices  of  this  produce  appear  to  have  varied  from  16  dol.  16  c. 
for  the  4th  quality  of  Cagayen  to  80  dol.  54  c.  2nd  Cagayen. 

The  following  gives  a  statement  of  the  principal  sales  for  last  year  : — 


22,000  quintals  4th  Cagayen,  at 

9,500 

4th  Isabella 

2,000 

3rd  „ 

3,000 

4  th  Cagayen  , . 

4,000 

>t  • « 

Dol.  c. 
..  19  35 

..  16  80 
. .  47  50 

..  16  16 
..  16  57 


The  quantity  exported  to  Spain  on  Government  account  in  1875 
was  120,593  quintals,  making  a  total  exported  of  164,483  quintals. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  1875  tobacco  crop  of  Cagayen  and  Isabella 
will  amount  to  about  70,000  quintals,  of  a  fair  quality.  The  total 
tobacco  crop  including  the  Visayas,  will  not  probably  be,  it  is  said, 
much  less  than  200,000  quintals. 

Coffee . — The  total  export  of  this  produce  was  66,620  piculs,  against 
45,842  piculs  in  1874.  The  quantity  exported  to  Great  Britain  was  in 
1874,  22,307,  and  in  1875,  18,400. 
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The  present  coffee  crop  will  it  is  expected  be  little  inferior  in 
quality  and  quantity  to  that  of  the  last  year. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  last  year  to  G-reat  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  8,392,874  dol.,  or  about 
300,000  dol.  in  excess  of  the  year  1874. 

The  total  value  exported  to  all  parts  may  be  taken  on  private  account 
at  14,280,146  dol.,  and  on  Government  account  1,447,116  dol.,  showing 
a  total  of  15,727,262  dol.,  as  will  be  seen  on  a  reference  to  Table  I. 

Table  II.  gives  an  approximate  statement  of  exports  from  the  port 
of  Yloilo  for  the  same  period,  these  values  are  included  in  Table  I. 

The  total  value  exported  for  Yloilo  to  G-reat  Britain  and  her  colonies 
was  as  follows  : — 

Dollars. 

For  the  year  1875  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,122,060 

And  in  1874  .  879,240 

Showing  an  increase  of  . .  . .  . .  242,820 

In  Table  III  will  be  found  an  approximate  statement  of  exports  from 
the  port  of  Cebu  for  the  year  1875,  also  included  in  Table  I. 

The  total  value  exported  from  Cebu  for  the  year  1875  to  Great 
and  her  colonies  was  943,254  dol.,  and  for  the  year  1874,  774,800  dol., 
showing  also  a  slight  increase. 

In  Yloilo  the  exports  consisted  of  sugar  only,  and  in  Cebu  of  sugar 
and  hemp. 

Imports. 

Very  little  information  can  be  furnished  at  the  present  moment  as 
regards  this  branch  of  the  commerce  of  this  colony,  nothing  official 
having  as  yet  been  published. 

The  sales  of  plain  staples  in  Manila  were  as  follows  for  the  year 
1875  : — 


1875. 

1874. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

White  shirtings  . . 

165,209 

180,685 

Grey  „ 

53,939 

67,414 

„  long  cloths  . . 

44,011 

104,900 

56,833 

„  T  cloths 

78,319 

,,  twills  .. 

31,925 

29,854 

Jacconet  muslins  . . 

62,322 

81,260 

Victoria  lawns 

58,476 

62,698 

Cambrics  . . 

,  # 

•  • 

Plain  grandrills  . . 

23,866 

26,157 

Turkey  red  cloths . . 

6,391 

7,364 

showing  a  decrease,  when  compared  with  1874,  in  the  sales  of  white 
shirtings,  grey  shirtings,  grey  long  cloths,  jacconet  muslins,  Victoria 
lawns,  plain  gran  drills,  and  Turkey  reds,  and  an  increase  in  grey  T- cloths, 
and  grey  twills. 

The  stocks  of  these  goods  at  the  end  of  1875  showed  an  increase 
over  the  year  1874  in  grey  shirtings,  grey  T-cloths,  grey  twills,  jacconet 
muslins,  plain  grandrills,  and  Turkey  reds,  and  a  decrease  in  white 
shirtings,  grey  long  cloths,  and  Victoria  lawns. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  stocks  of  this  class  of  goods  in  first  hands,  and 
the  quantities  remaining  unsold  in  the  shops  of  the  chief  dealers,  the 
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Chinese,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  prices  will  not  rally  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  that  any  great  additional  importation  will  have 
the  effect  of  glutting  this  market  and  reducing  profits  to  too  low  a 
figure  to  be  remunerative  to  the  importer. 

Shipping. 

Table  IV  gives  a  statement  on  British  shipping  entering  and  clear¬ 
ing  from  Manila  for  the  year  1875,  and  also  the  total  shipping  entering 
all  Philippine  ports. 

In  the  year  1874  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  shippiug 
entering  all  Philipine  was  99  ships  of  58,577  tons,  and  in  the  year 
1875  108  ships  of  69,726  tons,  showing  an  increase  in  the  last  year  of 
19  ships  and  11,149  tons. 

Tables  Y  and  III  give  the  quantity  of  British  and  other  shipping- 
entering  the  ports  of  Yloilo  and  Cebu,  and  Table  VI  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  all  ships  entering  the  port  of  Manila. 


Manila,  February  20,  1876. 


Table  of  Exports  to  all  Parts  for  the  Year  1875. 
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Total. 

•onpA 

Dol. 

7,096,408 

3,156,684 

1,332,400 

109,461 

123,643 

63,192 

126,300 

9,504 

126,600 

961,860 

1,173,380 

6,714 

14,280,146 

1,447,116 

15,727,262 

CONOmMOCOC'IiO  O  O  05 

.  O  C'UO  ^  Q  O  O  CO  05  00  r— I 

HOOCOOCOCO^NH  CO  C5  rH 

o  co* ccT cT ccT  C'f  co'  co*  co  r-T 

•h  ^  co  CD  03  T^CO 

Ph  ©^<n  h 

<N 

United  States. 

•onrtJA 

Dol. 

2,668,372 

1,190,592 

46,000 

14,0051 

3  *690 

78* 840 

6*622 

4,008,121 

CO  CD  O  lO  OO  r-H  CO 

05  H  O  O  CO  t'-  t— 

o^oi  oo  :  o^  :  t-  :  o  :  ^  : 

05  03  *  ^  »— 8 

CD  05  rH 

CD 

:  :  : 

California. 

•oniBA 

Dol. 

758,748 

229,344 

33,000 

288 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1,021,380 

•AjiiunnO 

189,687 

19,112 

1,650 

*288 

*310 

:  :  : 

Europe. 

•aniBA 

Dol. 

114,800 

18,996 

684,010 

"*960 

2,272 

5*160 

5,’ 698 

831,896 

1,447,116 

... 

•^punnO 

28,700 

1,583 

34,200 

"*960 

284 

*129 

*407 

120,593 

Hong  Kong. 

•0UIBA 

HO^OOOOO  O  CO  03 

•  h  O  CD  05  CO  00  O  CD  (M  N 

^^005  CDO  .  CO^CD 

o  t-* ho* oT r-T  •  co*  •  orT oT 

COOOOiQ  CO  O 

<M 

611,887 

•XjpueuG 

O  00  O  O  O  O  05  03 

O  H  05  05  CO  CD  H  .CO  .  HO  CO 

co  r-<  ;  oo  ; 

o'  i— T  IQ*  &T  CD'  CO* 

(M  00  r-H 

Singapore. 

•9UIBA 

COCOOCDOOOCOO  O  rH 

H’HCDCOO^OOC'l  H  CO 

H*tOHCOCOOOO^H  t-  03 

o  oi*'  o'  cT  o'  oT  o'  :  co'  r-T 

Q  co  o  o  ^  •  d- 

r—l  t> 

1,071,664 

CD  05  CO  CD  O  O  O  05  00  O  ^ 

t-  N  CO  M  O  CO  O  rjt  !M  .  CD  r-H 

r-H  CD  t—  CD  o  O  05  03  r-H  ;  cl  CO 

<N  t>T  rjT  r-T  O' 

O 

:  :  : 

Australia. 

•0UIBA 

Dol. 

475,181 

92,016 

1,045 

504 

54,880 

623,626 

•XtijuenT) 

123,254 

7,668 

*95 

504 

3,920 

:  :  : 

Great  Britain. 

1 

i 

•an  [ba 

rH  ^  O  O  CD  O  O  CD  O  0  03  00 

00000^0  000  03  CO  ^  o 

^  CO^O  O  ^  CD  CD  C5  O  05  00  H  O'! 

j?  i-T co  oo*  t-7 t-T co  ,-T <nT  cY 

□  Ol  X  CD  rH  CO  CD  N 

O  O  CO  05 

CO*'  r-T 

6,085,697 

... 

•Xirjtreni) 

CO  0  3  ^  O  CD  O  OO  CO  CO  O  CO  CO 

COCOO'IONOOOJ  05  O  CD 

CO  CO  ^  CDOt^O  GO  r-H  CO 

oTofoO  t>T  CO''  CO'  O' 

O  CO  rH  r-H  rff 

O^rH 
r— T 

:  :  : 

Weight. 

Picul 

Bale 

Picul 

?) 

J  J  ... 

J? 

n 

y> 

Quintal... 

Mil""  ... 
Catty  ... 

Quintal ... 

Price. 

H|c* 

H^oJOi-Hi-HOOOWO  .  ^  CO  .  C-J 

^  O  H  (M  H  o^  *  1—1  ;  r-H  * 

Articles. 

Sugar,  superior  . 

Hemp . 

Coffee . 

Cordage  . 

Sapanwood . 

Buffalo  hides  . 

M.O.P.  shells  . 

Gum  mastic  ... 

Indigo  . 

Tobacco  leaf,  sales  added 

together  . 

Cigars . 

Tortoiseshells  . 

Private  account  . 

Tobacco  on  Government 
account  . 

Total . 

Dol. 

To  Great  Britain  .  6,085,697 

„  Australia  .  623,626 

,,  Singapore .  1,671,664 

,,  Hong  Kong, .  611,887 


Return  of  Exports  from  Port  of  Yloilo. 
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III. — Expoets  from  Port  of  Cebu  for  1875. 


Hemp. 

Sugar. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bales. 

Dollars. 

Piculs. 

Dollars. 

Great  Britain  . . 

38,601 

463,212 

119,537 

298,842 

United  States 

15,  J  23 

181,476 

16,960 

67,840 

Australia  . . 

2,224 

26,668 

38,883 

154,532 

Totcil  •  •  • « 

55,948 

671,356 

175,380 

521,214 

Total  value  of  exports,  1,192,570  dol. 


Total  of  British  Shipping  entering  Port  of  Cebu  for  1875. 

Ships  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  14 

Tons  <•  •«  ..  • «  ••  ••  6,933 


IV. — Betuen  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Manila  for  1875. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Humber. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

From  Hongkong  . . 

•  • 

36 

22,950 

15,179 

36 

11,654 

Australia  . . 

•  • 

22 

6 

2,823 

Singapore  . . 

•  • 

5 

3,258 

•  • 

•  • 

England 

•  « 

6 

4,389 

26 

30,105 

China 

•  • 

9 

6,996 

3 

1,154 

Bankok 

•  • 

3 

1,840 

•  • 

•  • 

Yokohama  .. 

•  • 

3 

1,503 

1 

638 

Java. . 

•  • 

2 

1,572 

•  • 

0  • 

United  States 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

9 

7,702 

Cotk.. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

724 

Total . . 

e  « 

86 

57,687 

83 

54,800 

Total  British  Shipping  entering  Philippine  Ports. 


Number. 

Tons. 

Manila 

•  • 

•  • 

86 

57,687 

Direct  to  Yloilo  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

16 

8,917 

„  Cebfi  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

3,122 

Total  .. 

•  # 

•  • 

108 

69,726 
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Y. — Ketuen  of  Total  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Yloilo  for  the 

Year  1875. 


British  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Foreign  (Spanish) 

Total  . .  . .  . . 

Number. 

Tons. 

25 

27 

14,886 

20,567 

52 

35,453 

YI. — Total  Shipping  under  all  Plag 

s  entering  the  Port  of  Manila 

for  the  Year  1875. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Foreign  . .  . .  . .  . . 

65 

53,966* 

Spanish.  « •  « •  ••  •  • 

111 

32,316 

176 

86,282 

British  . 

86 

57,687 

-Total  • «  •  i  • « 

262 

143,969 

*  Of  these,  36,249  tons  were  American  reduced  to  English  tonnage. 
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PALMA. 

Report  by  Acting -Consul  Constant  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the 

Balearic  Islands  for  the  Year  1875. 

The  trade  at  the  port  of  Palma  during  the  year  1875,  in  respect  of 
the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  ports,  has  not 
undergone  a  notable  alteration  compared  with  that  of  1874. 

Returi  No.  I.  shows  the  number  of  British  ships  which  entered  the 
port  of  Palma  during  said  period.  The  nature  of  their  cargoes  continues 
to  be  the  same  ;  they,  except  one  in  ballast,  brought  coal  from  England  ; 
four  Erench  ships,  two  Germans,  and  one  Swedish,  brought  coal  also 
from  England,  a  trade  before  exclusively  carried  in  British  bottoms. 

Return  No.  II.  shows  the  number  of  foreign  ships,  non-Spanish, 
which  arrived  at  this  port  in  the  year  1875,  inclusive  of  those  above 
mentioned.  The  nature  of  their  cargoes  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  last 
year,  viz. :  American  vessels  brought  timber  and  petroleum  from  the 
"United  States ;  the  Erench  brought,  besides  coal  from  England,  cork 
from  Algeria  and  coal  from  Cette  ;  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  brought 
deals  and  timber;  one  Italian  brought  petroleum.  All,  including 
British  vessels,  cleared  in  ballast,  with  the  exception  of  three  American 
vessels  that  shipped  a  quantity  of  tiles,  and  one  British  ship  that  took 
in  a  cargo  of  carob  beans  for  home,  the  remainder  proceeded  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  Algeria,  and  Italy,  in  search  of  cargoes. 

The  coasting  trade,  which  by  existing  laws  is  confined  to  Spanish 
ships,  has  not  been  much  affected  by  the  Carlist  insurrection ;  it  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  satisfactory  state,  as  the  exportations,  in  particular  for 
Barcelona,  have  considerably  increased.  More  than  12,000  hogs  have 
been  exported  in  the  year  1875,  which  at  the  average  price  of  32  dol. 
each  amounts  in  value  to  384,000  dol.  (80,842/.) 

The  return  No  III.  shows  not  only  the  number  of  Spanish  ships  that 
arrived  at  and  departed  from  this  port,  employed  in  this  trade  in  the 
year  1875,  but  the  number  of  tons  and  crews,  as  well  as  the  total  value 
of  the  merchandizes  imported  and  exported. 

Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  in  Cuba,  the  trade 
of  this  port  with  that  island  and  Puerto  Rico  has  not  decreased ;  the 
exports  consist  of  the  agricultural  products  and  objects  of  industries 
of  Majorca ;  and  the  imports,  of  sugar,  coffee,  timber,  and  rum,  all  in 
Spanish  bottoms.  Three  or  four  vessels  only  brought  cotton  in  return, 
from  the  United  States,  either  for  Palma  or  Barcelona. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Palma  is  limited  to  Marseilles,  Nice,  Algeria, 
and  Genoa.  In  the  return  No.  IV.  will  be  seen  the  amount  in  value  of 
the  merchandize  exported  and  imported  in  the  year  1875. 

The  trade  laws  and  custom-house  tariffs  are  the  same  that  ruled 
last  year.  The  market  prices,  very  high  compared  with  former  years, 
vary  generally  very  little. 

The  shipbuilding  has  considerably  decreased. 

The  rate  of  exchange  during  the  year  1875  has  fluctuated  from  4s. 
to  4s.  Id.  per  dol.  of  5  pesetas. 

As  to  the  lighthouses  along  the  coast  in  this  island  and  harbours 
no  alteration  has  occurred. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

No.  I. — Return  of  British  Shipping  in  the  Port  of  Palma  in  the 

Year  1875. 

Entered. 


Number  of  Vessels. 

Total 

Tonnage. 

Total  Number 
of  Crews. 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

14 

1 

2,597 

108 

£  s.  d. 
3,149  17  0 

Cleared. 


Number  of  Vessels. 

Total 

Total  Number 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Tonnage. 

of  Crews. 

1 

14 

2,597 

108 

£ 

1,548 

No.  II. — Retuen  of  Foreign  Shipping  in  the  Port  of  Palma  in  the 

Year  1875. 


Entered. 


Nationality  of 
Vessels. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Value 
of  Cargoes. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Tons. 

American 

6 

•  • 

2,240 

£  s.  d. 

10,311  10  0 

French  . . 

9 

•  • 

1,256 

3,078  0  0 

German . . 

2 

•  • 

531 

436  0  0 

Italian  . . 

1 

«  a 

244 

2,105  5  0 

Norwegian 

4 

•  • 

1,003 

|  9,052  12  0 

Swedish 

2 

•  • 

539 

Cleared. 


Nationality  of 
Vessels. 

[Number  of 

V  essels. 

Value 
of  Cargoes. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Tons. 

American  . . 

4 

2 

2,240 

£  s.  d. 
692  12  0 

French  . . 

•  • 

9 

1,256 

«  •• 

German.. 

•  0 

2 

531 

9  <5 

Italian  . . 

0  • 

1 

244 

O  -9 

Norwegian 

•  • 

4 

1,003 

•  • 

Swedish 

•  t 

2 

539 

0  9 
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Coasting  Trade. 

He.  III. — Peturn  of  the  Spanish  Shipping  in  the  Port  of  Palma 

during  the  Year  1875. 

Entered. 


Sailing  Ships 
and  Cargoes. 

Total. 

Total 

Total 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

759 

53 

810 

107,940 

8,109 

Pesetas. 

10,434,072 

£ 

4  39,329 

Cleared. 


Sailing  Ships 
and  Si  earners. 

Total. 

Total 

Total 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

561 

300 

861 

10,628 

8,309 

Pesetas. 

11,534,935 

£ 

485,681 

No.  IV. — Peturn  of  the  Amount  Value  of  Merchandize  Imported  at 
and  Exported  from  the  Port  of  Palma  during  the  Year  1875. 


Value. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Import  from  foreign  ports  in  Europe 

Pesetas. 

£  s.  d. 

and  Africa 

Exports  to  foreign  ports  in  Europe  and 

121,589 

5,119  10  0 

Africa . 

3,123,838 

131,530  0  0 

Exports  to  America 

8,005,780 

337,085  11  0 

Agriculture. 

The  state  of  agriculture  is  daily  improving.  Owing  to  the  con¬ 
siderable  exportation  of  hogs,  an  extraordinary  plantation  of  fig  trees 
has  taken  place  in  this  island  within  a  few  years,  which  fruit  it  may  be 
said  is  the  principal  food  of  these  animals  in  this  country. 

The  orange  trees  at  Soller  continue  to  be  affected  by  a  disease 
unknown,  thus  far,  having  caused  such  ravages  that  the  orchards  of 
these  trees  w  Inch  embellished  that  village  present  a  very  gloomy  and  sad 
aspect.  1  he  inhabitants  in  compensation  for  their  attendant  losses,  as 
the  yearly  shipments  of  that  fruit  for  Marseilles  and  neighbouring 
ports  has  almost  discontinued,  make  a  considerable  trade  of  dried  fig?, 
which  are  sent  in  boxes  to  France,  a  traffic  in  winch  thev  had  never 
engaged. 
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Grapes. — The  crop  has  been  very  abundant. 

Olives  promised  to  be  a  very  abundant  crop,  but  owing  to  great 
rains  and  atmospherical  causes  has  been  an  average  crop. 

Corn  and  grain,  almonds,  fruits,  and  other  agricultural  produces  of 
this  island,  an  average  crop. 

Population  and  Indus tbies. 

The  population  of  this  island  has  not  undergone  a  notable  difference 
since  the  last  year. 

Coal  (lignite)  and  mineral  mines  continue  to  be  declared  and 
claimed  at  Majorca  ;  the  working  result  of  those  previously  declared  it 
seems  are  of  scanty  produce ;  although  industries  have  improved  and 
increased  within  a  few  years,  no  kind  of  industry  may  be  brought  in 
competition  with  any  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  people  generally  are 
employed  in  husbandry  and  other  agricultural  works,  as  well  as  in 
manufactories  of  soap,  rope,  shoes  and  boots,  foundries,  earthenware 
(coarse),  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  other  factories.  Labour  is 
plentiful,  but  the  rate  of  wages  continues  to  be  high  in  Palma,  and  even 
more  in  the  country,  compared  with  those  paid  some  years  ago. 

Public  Wobks. 

The  prolongation  of  the  mole  of  Palma  continues  regularly,  and  if 
the  project  on  foot  to  deepen  the  port  is  carried  into  execution,  it  will 
afford  a  good  and  safe  anchorage  to  vessels  of  the  largest  burthen. 

A  second  railway  will  be  soon  in  course  of  construction,  which  is 
designed  to  be  connected  with  that  from  Palma  to  Inca  ;  it  will  run  a 
distance  of  115  kilos.,  and  embrace  the  richest  and  most  populous 
villages  of  Majorca.  For  this  purpose  a  company,  composed  of  twenty- 
five  persons,  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Majorcan  Centre 
and  South-East  Railways  Company;  the  capital  stock  is  8,000,000 
pesetas,  distributed  over  16,000  shares  of  500  pesetas  each,  and  divided 
in  two  shares  of  8,000  shares  each ;  the  terms  of  the  subscription  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  having  afforded  facilities  to  persons  of  small  means 
to  become  shareholders  one  half  of  the  capital  has  been  subscribed 
in  a  few  days.  This  railway  will  be  constructed  on  the  narrow  gauge 
system,  and  completed  within  two  years  ;  as  the  nature  of  the  land 
will  not  entail  works  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  hope  is  fostered  that 
it  will  be  open  for  traffic  before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  all  the 
necessary  material,  machinery,  implements,  and  rolling  stock,  will  be 
brought  from  the  United  Kingdom,  part  of  which  has  already  been 
ordered ;  and  the  whole  of  the  construction  will  be  carried  out  by 
native  engineers  and  constructors. 

G-enebal  Remabks. 

The  population  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  the  description  and  classifi¬ 
cation  of  their  inhabitants,  employment  and  wages,  the  condition  of 
the  industrial  classes,  crops,  quality  and  quantity  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  produces,  classification  of  lands,  number  of  workshops, 
quantity  and  quality  of  merchandize  and  articles  of  manufacture 
imported  at  and  exported  from  the  port  of  JPalma,  and  other  statistical 
information,  has  so  minutely  been  detailed  in  the  former  reports  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mr.  Consul  Bidwell  that  I  therefore  abstain  from  including 
it  in  this  report. 
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Minoeca. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Segui  reports  for  1875  as  follows: — 

Commerce  and  Trade. — No  important  change  has  been  effected  in 
the  commerce  and  trade  in  Minorca  since  the  date  of  the  last  return. 
The  exportation  of  shoes  for  Cuba,  which  had  rather  increased  during 
the  first  part  of  the  last  year,  has  lately  lessened  by  reasons  wdiich  will 
be  explained  under  the  chapter  of  population  and  industries.  The 
importation  has  been  reduced  to  its  normal  proportions,  and  the  value 
and  quantity  the  articles  imported  and  exported  cannot  be  appre¬ 
ciated  for  want  of  the  necessary  data,  which  have  been  requested  from 
the  public  offices  and  not  yet  obtained. 

Direct  Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. — The  only  direct  trade 
between  Minorca  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  said  in  former  reports, 
is  the  importation  of  coals  for  the  supply  of  the  factory  of  cotton  stuffs 
and  the  steamship  company.  During  1875  only  three  British  vessels 
came  into  this  port  with  cargoes  of  coals,  and  it  may  be  seen  by  the 
return  of  direct  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  since  1870,  below 
inserted,  that  it  has  been  of  no  importance  during  1875. 


Dieect  Trade  in  British  Vessels  with  the  United  Kingdom  from  1870 

to  1875,  both  inclusive. 


Years. 

Cargo. 

Number 
of  Yessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of  Crews. 

Yalue  of 
Cargoes. 

1870  . 

Coals . . 

4 

1,059 

39 

£  s.  d. 
2,213  14  0 

1871 . 

7 

1,632 

58 

3,624  14  0 

1872  . . 

55 

4 

586 

29 

1,770  11  0 

1873  . .  .. 

y> 

4 

583 

27 

2,134  10  0 

1874  . 

5J 

7 

1,492 

56 

4,378  4  0 

1875  . . 

3 

544 

24 

1,352  10  0 

Shipping  and  Navigation. — Since  the  last  report,  presented  the 
24th  January,  1875,  the  shipping  and  navigation  in  Minorca  has  not 
experienced  any  change  worth  mentioning. 

Agriculture. — The  cultivation  of  zulla  ( Corsarum  coronarium) 
wdiich  we  have  mentioned  in  former  reports,  is  always  getting  more 
extent,  and  consequently  increasing  the  products  of  cattle  in  this 
island.  The  plantation  of  new  vineyards,  which  seemed  to  take  some 
importance  in  1872,  has  not  been  enlarged  since  that  time,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  high  price  of  the  wine  and  the  considerable  product  of 
the  lands  destinated  to  this  cultivation.  The  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  and  the  products  of  cattle  have  been  rather  scarce  in  1875,  and 
the  wanting  of  hands  for  the  agricultural  labours,  caused  by  the  con¬ 
siderable  emigration  of  young  men  to  deliver  themselves  from  the 
frequent  conscriptions  ordered  by  the  Spanish  Government,  with  the 
exorbitant  and  extraordinay  taxes  levied  on  the  property,  makes  the 
position  of  landlords  and  labourers  rather  critical. 

Population  and  Industries. — The  population  in  Minorca  is  decreas¬ 
ing  since  1870  in  consequence  of  the  emigration  to  Algiers  formerly 
mentioned.  The  manufacture  of  shoes  for  Cuba,  which  has  been  for 
many  years  the  principal  and  almost  the  only  important  industry  in  this 
island,  is  now  rather  abated  in  Mahon.  Several  circumstances  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  decay,  and  principally  the  bad  quality  of  the  shoes  and  boots 
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made  in  Mahon  and  Alayor.  This  manufacture,  instead  of  improving 
in  proportion  to  its  demand,  has  been  every  day  more  neglected  in 
workmanship,  and  the  materials  employed  in  it  of  the  most  inferior 
quality.  On  this  account,  as  soon  as  the  market  prices  of  shoes  in  Cuba 
abated,  owing  to  the  abnormal  circumstances  under  which  that  island 
is  placed,  and  the  demand  lessened,  the  shoes  made  in  this  place  became 
difficult  to  sell  on  account  of  their  inferioritv.  Since  that  time  no 
improvement  has  been  introduced  in  the  manufacture  and  materials, 
and  their  products  to-day  are  very  scanty,  the  manufacture  having 
fallen  into  great  discredit.  The  failure  of  a  commission  house  in  Cuba, 
and  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  steamer  “Alegria,”  which  carried  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  shoes  and  boots  not  insured  from  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  this  place,  have  considerably  aggravated  the  critical 
circumstances  under  which  this  industry  laboured  some  time  since.  In 
Cuidadela,  a  town  in  this  island,  in  which  the  exportation  of  shoes  for 
Cuba  gets  in  proportion  to  its  population  more  importance  than  in 
Mahon,  the  trade  has  been  improving  every  day,  the  materials  employed 
being  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  manufactures  of  that  place  are 
classified  in  Cuba  as  a  superior  first  class,  and  sold  at  very  high  prices 
notwithstanding  the  circumstances  pointed  out  above  ;  this  proving 
that  the  decay  of  this  industry  in  Mahon  is  owing  more  to  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  the  manufacture  and  materials  than  to  the  abnormal  state 
of  the  market  in  Cuba  and  the  circumstances  above  mentioned. 

Public  Works. — A  newr  public  road  has  been  constructed  in  addition 
to  that  reported  last  year,  between  Mercadal  and  San  Christobal.  The 
new  road  leads  from  the  first-mentioned  town  of  Mercadal,  situated 
on  the  centre  of  this  island,  to  Fornells,  a  very  small  fishing  town  on 
the  north  coast.  Neither  the  town  or  the  road  are  of  any  importance, 
notwithstanding  the  large,  beautiful,  and  secure  port  at  which  Fornells 
is  situated. 


IVIZA. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Wallis  reports  for  1875  as  follows : — 
Trade  and  Commerce. — The  exports  have  been — 


Quantity. 

V  alue. 

Kilos. 

£  s. 

d. 

Locust  beans  . . 

1,590,985 

9,290  17 

6 

Shelled  almonds 

14,689 

609  4 

2 

Stockings  (cotton) 

7,646 

1,368  0 

10 

Almonds 

216,315 

4,510  14 

2 

Pine  bark 

325,175 

507  14 

2 

Pine,  ground . . 

336,292 

748  1 

8 

Charcoal 

978,268 

2,691  13 

4 

Barley . . 

209,460 

1,613  17 

6 

Sheep  . . 

10,676 

45  1 

8 

Goats  . . 

6,398 

83  17 

6 

Mules  . . 

6,342 

75  11 

8 

Pigs  . . 

10,016 

110  0 

0 

Eggs  . . 

8,703 

346  2 

6 

Lemons 

6,132 

15  18 

4 

Wooll . . 

7,891 

141  12 

6 

Lead  (mineral) 

297,948 

2,845  5 

0 

Paw  skins  (not  tanned) 

13,869 

211  15 

0 

Pine,  rosin 

37,103 

562  10 

10 

Salt  •  •  %  % 

2,152,540 

1,418  5 

0 

Salt,  ground  . . 

12,000 

20  0 

0 

Rags  . . 

11,532 

204  12 

6 
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The  imports  have  been — 


Quantities. 

Value. 

Kilos. 

£ 

s. 

d 

Sugar  . . 

62,809 

2,303 

4 

2 

Brandy 

30,621 

964 

18 

4 

Salt  fish  . . 

24,039 

418 

5 

10 

Coffee  . .  . .  . . 

6,392 

492 

15 

0 

Cocoa  . .  . .  . . 

2,063 

207 

18 

4 

Coals  . . 

13,530 

345 

14 

2 

Timber 

57,449 

686 

6 

8 

Machinery 

13,724 

851 

13 

4 

Petroleum 

14,681 

540 

4 

2 

Cotton  goods  . . 

29,203 

354 

6,183 

16 

8 

Silk  goods 

1,010 

16 

8 

Hemp  goods  . . 

3,823 

273 

5 

0 

Woollen  goods 

5,882 

4,705 

10 

10 

Rice  . . 

298,964 

6,021 

13 

4 

Olive  oil 

35,111 

1,401 

16 

8 

Legumes 

173,909 

2,609 

10 

10 

Cotton  thread. . 

5,890 

541 

3 

4 

Trees  for  planting  . . 

5,296 

31 

5 

10 

Hemp . . 

4,604 

135 

12 

6 

Wheat  . 

22,407 

302 

16 

8 

Barley. . 

16,220 

100,760 

97 

13 

4 

Esparto 

754 

16 

8 

Esparto  (manufactured) 

6,309 

89 

0 

0 

Soap  paste 

6,118 

122 

1 

8 

Mules  . . 

21,155 

1,443 

11 

8 

Sheep  . . 

4,120 

55 

0 

0 

Elour  . . 

109,186 

2,228 

0 

10 

Iron  . . 

13,802 

203 

19 

6 

Crockery  ware 

28,924 

186 

7 

6 

Earthenware  . . 

33,774 

145 

6 

8 

Tanned  skins  and  leather 

6,742 

233 

8 

4 

Bran  . . 

52,561 

515 

6 

6 

Wine  . . 

124,589 

1,565 

3 

4 

The  trade  of  this  island  is  reduced  to  the  exports  above  mentioned* 
which  are  all  produce  of  the  island,  and  the  imports  stated  above- 
which  are  brought  from  Spain,  this  port  not  being  a  port  of  entry. 
Shipping  and  Navigation . — Arrived  in  transit : — 


Italian 

i  •  •  • 

Humber  of  Vessels. 
2 

French 

•  •  #  • 

3 

Spanish 

•  •  9  9 

143 

Arrived  for  trading  purposes : — 

Danish  . , 

Humber  of  Vessels. 

1 

Austrian 

9  9  9  9 

1 

American  . . 

9  9  9  9 

1 

French  . . 

9  9  9  9 

..  1 

Spanish  . . 

9  9  9  9 

..  226 

Palma,  April  20,  1876 
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POETO  EICO. 

Report  by  Consul  Pauli  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Porto  Rico  for 

the  Year  1875. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table  of  exports,  that  there  is  a 
considerable  increase  on  every  class  of  produce  since  last  year’s  report, 
but  the  average  prices  are  on  most  items  considerably  lower,  so  that 
the  total  value  does  not  correspond  with  the  increased  production. 

Trade  is  by  no  means  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  heavy 
taxes  and  custom-house  regulations  continue  to  oppress  commercial 
operations. 

The  prospects  for  the  next  crop  are  not  encouraging.  The  want  of 
rain  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  will  be  severely  felt  this  year, 
and  the  great  necessity  of  irrigation  to  supply  the  required  moisture  at 
the  proper  time,  will  cause  a  diminished  production  on  the  richest  soils 
of  the  island. 

During  the  last  few  months  an  evident  desire  for  progress  has  been 
shown,  and  although  no  Chamber  of  Commerce  has,  as  yet,  been  estab¬ 
lished,  a  purely  mercantile  paper  has  appeared  giving  reliable  information 
on  questions  of  that  nature,  and  quoting  prices  and  other  information 
of  foreign  markets,  and  an  account  of  arrivals,  departures,  and  prices 
realized  by  cargoes. 

The  latest  telegrams  from  Europe  and  America,  so  necessary  in  this 
age  to  promote  business,  are  still  unknown  here,  but  a  desire  to  obtain 
this  information  exists,  and  I  trust  that  a  more  enlightened  condition  of 
conducting  business  will  soon  be  inaugurated. 

The  great  want  of  a  bank  for  the  island  may  possibly  be  supplied, 
since  a  committee  to  consider  the  rules  and  requisites  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking  been  sitting  for  some  months.  I  am  not  too  sanguine  of  the 
result,  as  the  capital  is  to  depend  on  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  by 
the  Spanish  Government  on  the  freed  slaves,  and  of  course  on  the 
acquiescence  of  the  late  proprietors  to  this  arrangement. 

A  severe  outbreak  of  smallpox  throughout  the  island  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  and  authorities  to  the  deficient  sanitary 
arrangements  in  the  towns,  and  which  I  trust  will  lead  to  good  results. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  decided  wish  for  improve¬ 
ments  on  most  subjects,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  community  at 
large  for  the  desire  they  evince  to  advance  under  most  discouraging 
conditions,  and  their  hearty  acceptance  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
which  has  without  doubt  caused  a  great,  but  I  hope  only  temporary, 
depression  of  trade,  and  decrease  in  the  value  of  all  properties. 

The  low  prices  of  sugar  (the  main  production)  and]  the  increased 
expenses  of  labour,  and  consequent  forced  introduction  of  machinery, 
is  against  any  rapid  progress,  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  have  been 
no  great  failures,  but  only  an  increase  of  caution  in  undertaking  large 
operations. 

The  taxes  on  imports  and  exports  are  still  very  heavy,  and  but  little 
of  the  proceeds  are  expended  on  permanent  improvements,  the  means 
of  communication  being  still  in  a  backward  state. 

The  average  prices  for  sugar  may  be  quoted  at  3-J  dol.,  or  14s.,  per 
quintal  of  100  lbs.,  with  a  downward  tendency,  against  lGs.  for  the  last 
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year ;  molasses  in  the  same  ratio  at  about  20  c.  per  gallon ;  coffee  at 
17  dol.,  or  3 /.  8s.,  per  100  lbs. ;  tobacco  at  about  11  dol.,  or  21.  4s.,  per 
100  lbs.,  but  depending  so  much  on  the  quantity,  as  to  be  difficult  to 
average  ;  hides  16  dol.,  or  81.  4 s. ;  cotton  1 7  dol.,  or  37.  85. ;  cattle  at 
about  10/.  per  head. 

The  total  exports  about  2,660,000/.,  against  2,411,000/.  for  1874,  is 
a  marked  improvement,  notwithstanding  the  lower  prices  on  most 
products. 

The  imports  are  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  the  Government 
reports  for  the  past  year  are  only  published  late  in  the  next,  but  they 
will  not  I  believe  differ  much  from  1874,  when  thev  amounted  to  about 
2,650,000/.  This  would  give  a  slight  excess  to  the  exports. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  attention  to  compare  the  relative  interests  of 
Spain  and  foreign  nations  with  the  trade  of  Porto  Rico,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  I  annex  the  following  table : — 


Countiies. 

Value. 

£ 

To  United  States 

850,969 

Great  Britain  and  colonies 

757,441 

Spain  and  Cuba  . . 

630,505 

All  other  countries 

422,150 

Total  . . 

2,661,065 

It  should  be  observed  that  about  308,000/.  out  of  the  630,000/.  to 
Spain  and  Cuba,  or  nearly  half,  goes  to  Cuba,  where  a  large  proportion, 
especially  of  coffee  and  tobacco,  is  probably  destined  for  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries,  so  that  Spain  itself  consumes 
but  a  small  quantity  of  the  total  production,  but  derives  benefit  on  the 
export  duties  of  the  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  for  1874,  which  differ  but  slightly 
from  this  year’s,  show  that  about  one-third  comes  from  Spain,  and  of 
the  other  two-thirds,  half  arrives  under  the  Spanish  flag,  preferential 
duties  of  6  per  cent,  being  in  their  favour. 

The  total  amount  of  duties  realized  in  1874  amounted  to  425,352/., 
or  about  10  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports,  and  this  year  will  be 
more,  which  does  not  include  local  taxes  or  Government  taxes  on 
property. 

SHIPPING  AND  iN AVI GAT  I  ON. 

The  total  number  of  British  ships  entering  the  ports  of  Porto  Rico 
in  1875,  was  368,  of  77,536  tons,  and  3,402  men,  exclusive  of  the 
steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Company,  which  entered  the  different  ports 
of  the  island  360  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  above  shows  a 
reduction  in  number  of  ships,  but  an  increase  in  tonnage  compared 
with  1874.  Spanish,  Trench,  and  German  steamers  likewise  touch  at 
the  island,  but  the  mails  to  Europe  are  carried  chiefly  by  the  steamers 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Company.  The  value  of  exports  in  British  ships  is 
about  769,035/.,  and  of  imports  337,312 /.  The  largest  proportion  of 
the  imports  are  brought  in  (Spanish  vessels  to  benefit  by  the  preferential 
duty  in  favour  of  that  flag. 

Agkiculttjee. 

The  crops  have  been  on  the  whole  very  fair,  but  it  is  feared  that 
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there  will  he  a  great  deficiency  this  year.  The  drought  was  very  pro¬ 
longed  even  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  hut  south  of  the  range  the 
want  of  rain  has  been  felt  severely,  and  in  one  district  there  will  be 
hardly  any  crop  at  all. 

The  exceptionally  dry  seasons  for  the  last  few  years  have  drawn 
much  attention,  and  are  here  accounted  for  by  the  reckless  manner  of 
cutting  timber;  but  although  that  is  commonly  acknowledged  as  a  cause 
of  drought,  I  cannot  think  that  it  applies  to  this  island  to  any  extent. 
Even  the  range  of  hills,  nowhere  exceeding  3,000  feet,  would  hardly  ex¬ 
plain  why  whole  districts  should  have  become  almost  deserts  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  while  the  north  should,  as  a  rule,  be  almost  too  wet 
on  the  low  lands,  and  this  for  the  last  few  years  only,  and  the  decrease 
of  timber  on  the  hills,  although  perceptible  as  regards  the  larger  trees, 
is  only  partial,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  change  in  quantity  of 
rainfall.  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the  alteration  is  due  to 
atmospheric  currents  varying  in  altitude  in  cycles  of  years,  and  carrving 
with  them  the  rain  clouds  at  a  greater  or  less  elevation.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  past,  as  no  records  are  kept,  but  I  have 
heard  that  droughts  were  experienced  many  years  ago,  and  before  the 
loss  of  timber  to  which  they  are  now  attributed,  which  tends  to  prove 
my  theory. 

Although  sugar  is,  and  has  been,  the  chief  production,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  coffee  has  increased  of  late  years,  and  might  be  much  extended 
on  land  now  almost  unproductive  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
table  lands.  The  coffee  of  Porto  Eico  is  of  excellent  quality,  though 
not  so  well  known  in  the  English  markets ;  it  is  much  appreciated  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  even  now  is  exported  to  the  value  of  900,000/.  from 
this  island. 

The  low  price  of  sugar  at  present  barely  pays  expenses,  but  those 
who  own  the  lands  adapted  for  its  growth,  and  the  expensive  machinery 
invested  on  its  production,  cannot  dispose  of  them  at  present,  so  as  to 
turn  their  attention  and  capital  to  coffee  plantations,  and  naturally 
hope  for  a  rise  in  sugar,  and  the  return  of  the  good  prices  of  former 
years. 

The  rich  low  lands  now  in  cultivation  would  grow  grass  for  fattening 
cattle  enough  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies,  and  a  small  but 
very  hardy  and  active  breed  of  horses,  which  for  endurance  and  absence 
of  vice  are  well  known  in  this  part  of  America,  could  also  be  exported. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  varies  so  much  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  that  it  might  be  useful  to  give  a  short  report  on  the 
different  districts,  so  as  to  describe  more  clearly  this  small  but  fertile 
island,  which,  although  only  about  100  miles  long  by  40  broad,  produces 
more  than  2,500,000/.  yearly,  and  has  a  population  of  over  700,000. 

Even  under  so  many  disadvantages  of  government  and  manage¬ 
ment,  Porto  Eico,  writh  an  area  of  less  than  one-sixth  of  Ceylon, 
produces  2,600,000/.,  against  about  4,000,000/.  in  that  islaud,  and 
although  considerably  smaller  than  Jamaica,  more  than  double  the 
value  of  the  latter’s  production  are  exported  from  Porto  Eico. 

The  Province  oe  Bayamon,  of  which  the  Capital  is  San  Juan. 

This  district  is  situated  on  the  north-east  end  of  the  island,  and  the 
capital,  San  Juan,  is  the  seat  of  the  Government  for  the  colony.  The 
city  is  fortified,  and  the  harbour  very  safe  and  tolerably  commodious, 
although  the  entrance  is  narrow  and  the  depth  of  water  does  not 
permit,  with  safety,  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  24  feet  of  water 
to  enter. 
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The  population  of  the  town  is  about  27,000.  The  fortifications 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  buildings,  and  consequently  obstruct  all 
improvements.  The  city  is  next  to  Havana  the  most  substantially 
built  town  in  the  West  Indies,  the  houses  being  all  brick  and  stone, 
■with  flat  roofs.  Fires  are  almost  unknown,  and  never  destructive. 

The  district  exports  are  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tobacco,  hides,  rum, 
and  cattle ;  sugar  being  the  largest  production. 

There  is  a  good  metalled  road  to  Caguas,  an  inland  town  about 
twenty-three  miles  distant,  and  once  of  much  greater  importance  than 
at  present. 

Bayamon  is  well  watered  with  rivers  and  streams,  and  being  to 
windward  of  the  Sierra  or  range  of  hills,  is  seldom  subject  to  long 
droughts,  and  the  climate  is  generally  cool  and  exposed  to  the  north¬ 
east  trade  winds. 

Except  the  one  good  road  to  Caguas,  the  means  of  communication 
are  very  bad,  and  in  rainy  weather  the  bye-roads  are  nearly  impassable 
for  carts  or  carriages.  The  soils  in  some  places  are  very  rich,  and  the 
crops  produce  well,  suffering  often  from  too  much  moisture.  In  other 
places  the  low  hills  are  of  little  value  for  cultivation  as  at  present 
understood  here. 

Province  oe  Arecibo. 

The  capital  of  the  same  name.  This  district  is  the  largest  in  area, 
and  is  situated  on  the  north  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 
The  town  of  Arecibo  has  perhaps  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  only 
port  in  that  province,  if  it  can  be  called  a  port  at  all.  It  is  exposed  to 
the  north  winds,  and  is  little  better  than  an  open  roadstead;  vessels 
having  to  slip  and  put  to  sea  if  the  wind  veers  to  the  north  or  north¬ 
east.  Only  small  vessels  put  in  for  cargoes,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
produce  has  to  be  brought  to  San  Juan  for  shipment.  The  land  is  well 
watered,  and  the  climate  is  cool  and  rain  plentiful.  Sugar  is  the  chief 
product,  with  a  quantity  of  coffee  and  tobacco. 

The  want  of  a  safe  port  and  good  roads  tend  to  keep  the  district 
from  advancing,  although  some  of  the  sugar  estates  near  Manate  are 
equal  to  any  in  the  island. 

The  Province  oe  Aghadilla. 

The  capital  of  the  same  name  and  port  of  district  is  situated  on  the 
north-west  of  the  island.  The  port  of  Aguadiila  is  tolerablv  good  when 
once  in,  but  has  some  outlying  dangers.  The  town  is  small  but  neat, 
with  a  population  of  perhaps  8,000.  It  faces  the  west  or  Mona  passage, 
dividing  Porto  Eico  from  San  Domingo.  The  land  is  good,  the  chief 
production  being  first  coffee,  then  sugar;  a  considerable  amouut  of 
tobacco  is  also  grown  here.  Both  in  size  and  population  it  is  inferior 
to  other  districts,  and  its  distance  from  the  capital  and  difficulty  of 
access,  except  by  sen,  is  an  obstacle  to  progress.  The  town  of  Aguada 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  dating  from  1511. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  is  decreasing  and  coffee  is  taking  its  place, 
showing  a  marked  improvement  in  quantity  for  1875.  Tobacco  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  Spain,  Germany',  and  Cuba. 

The  Province  of  Mayaguez. 

This  district  is  on  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  island.  The 
capital  of  Mavaguez  is  situated  about  a  mile  inland,  being  connected 
by  a  good  road  and  latterly  by  a  tramway  (the  only  one  in  the  island) 
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with  the  playa  or  port.  The  anchorage  is  good  and  safe  in  most  winds. 
The  town  is  pretty  and  well  laid  out,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
20,000.  It  is  lit  with  gas  and  supplied  with  water,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  advanced  than  any  other  place  in  the  island.  The  productions  are, 
Erst  coffee,  to  the  amount  of  360,000^.,  next  sugar,  and  the  total  of 
exports  are  higher  than  in  any  other  district.  The  roads  in  the  interior 
are  deplorable,  which  remark  applies  to  the  whole  island,  a  few  miles 
©utside  the  towns. 

Commercial  operations  have  been  conducted  with  prudence,  and  no 
failures  are  reported  this  year;  but  both  sugar  and  coffee  are  lower  in 
price,  and  the  imports  show  a  decline  of  about  20  per  cent.,  attributable 
$o  the  curtailment  of  business  by  some  importers  of  merchandize  and 
hardware.  Labour  is  plentiful  at  about  2s.  per  day 

The  steamers  of  the  Eoyal  Mail  Company  touch  here,  as  at  most  of 
ihe  ports  of  the  island,  and  the  French  line  has  lately  made  Mayaguez 
its  place  of  call  instead  of  San  J  uan. 

Mayaguez  producing  more  coffee  than  other  districts,  has  a  more 
encouraging  future  than  places  depending  on  sugar  only,  at  present 
prices. 

The  Province  oe  Ponce. 

Situate  in  the  south  centre  of  the  island,  with  Ponce  the  chief 
town,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  inland,  with  a  good  road  to  the  playa 
by  port,  where  the  custom-houses  and  stores  are  situated. 

The  town  of  Ponce  is  neat  and  clean,  but  the  roads  are  very  dusty, 
and  often  of  late  years  part  of  the  district  suffers  from  drought.  The 
port  is  tolerably  good,  but  vessels  lie  far  off.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  about  18,000,  and  the  houses  are  convenient,  but  many  being 
•built  of  wrood,  fires  have  proved  very  destructive.  There  are  some  good 
public  buildings,  and  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  Ponce 
is  a  thriving  place,  and  the  district  ranks  next  to  Mayaguez  in  total 
value  of  exports.  Much  of  the  imports  come  from  Great  Britain  in 
Spanish  vessels,  and  show  an  increase  over  last  year. 

The  district  has  suffered  from  drought  during  1875,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  coming  sugar  crops  are  very  unfavourable,  and  with 
the  low  price  realized  now,  may  even  oblige  many  of  the  planters  to 
slop  cultivation. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  coffee  is  grown,  but  sugar  is  the  chief 
trop.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  also  produced.  The  districts  of  Guyanilla 
and  Guanica  belong  to  this  province,  and  have  suffered  less  from 
drought,  which  seems  to  increase  to  the  eastward. 

The  Province  oe  Gtjayama. 

South  of  the  island.  The  chief  town  is  Guayama^  but  the  port  of 
shipment  is  Arroyo,  where  there  is  an  anchorage  free  from  prevailing 
winds.  The  town  of  Guayama  is  four  miles  inland.  This  district 
sutlers  from  drought,  and  although  the  land  is  very  rich,  it  requires 
irrigation. 

Proposals  for  obtaining  water  have  been  entertained,  but  have  all 
feiled  hitherto  from  want  of  support  from  the  owners-  of  the  estates, 
who  are  in  consequence  working  their  land  at  a  loss.  The  crop  will  be 
yery  small  next  year. 

Sugar  is  the  chief  product,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  molasses 
and  rum  is  sent  to  the  United  States.  Business  is  very  dull  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  continued  droughts. 
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The  Province  of  Humacoa. 

Is  in  the  east  end  of  the  island,  from  north  to  south.  The  chief 
town  Humacao,  ISTaguaho,  and  Fajardo  are  also  ports  of  entry.  Sugar 
is  the  largest  product,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  sent  to  Great 
Britain. 

A  considerable  trade  in  cattle  to  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies  is 
done  from  here.  The  land  is  good,  and  has  a  sufficiency  of  rain, 
although  suffering  at  times  from  partial  want  of  rain. 

The  north  part  of  the  district  near  Fajardo  is,  like  the  rest  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island,  open  to  trade  winds  and  rain-clouds.  The 
trade  is  not  great,  and  the  chief  imports  consist  of  goods  for  the  supply 
of  the  estates.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  British  coloured 
labourers  from  our  islands  employed  in  the  district. 

The  Island  of  Vieques. 

On  the  east  of  Porto  Eico,  is  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  Porto 
Eico.  This  island  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  English',  and  only 
formally  given  up  to  Spain  a  few  years  ago.  Many  of  the  small  owners 
of  land  are  British  subjects,  but  the  island  is  considered  a  political 
place  of  exile,  and  is  under  a  military  governor,  without  whose  sanction 
no  one  can  leave  or  enter. 

The  trade  is  carried  on  in  small  boats  to  the  adjacent  islands.  Cattle 
and  rum,  with  a  little  sugar,  are  the  principal  productions. 

General  Bemarks. 

The  above  short  description  of  the  different  districts  may  be  of  use 
to  commercial  men  in  distinguishing  between  the  various  ports,  and  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  their  relative  productions  and  importance.  Some 
good  houses  of  business  exist  in  every  town,  but  no  large  amount  of 
trade  is  done  anywhere  at  present. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  by  shippers  to  Porto  Eico  in  com¬ 
plying  with  the  regulations,  so  as  to  avoid  fines,  which  are  very  strictly 
enforced.  All  vessels  coming  from  foreign  ports  are  required  to  bring  a 
manifest,  expressing  in  figures  and  writing  their  class,  flag,  name,  captain, 
Spanish  tons,  where  from,  shippers,  consignees  (consignments  to  order 
prohibited),  marks,  numbers,  kind,  and  weight  of  packages  in  metric 
decimals  (if  in  ballast  to  be  stated),  also  a  list  of  ship’s  stores.  Dupli¬ 
cate  manifests  are  to  be  certified  by  the  Spanish  consul  at  the  port  of 
departure  or  within  30  kilos,  thereof.  Captains  are  also  obliged  to 
present  an  uncertified  triplicate.  Any  goods  not  manifested  will  sub¬ 
ject  the  vessel  to  a  fine  equal  to  their  value.  The  exact  contents  of 
each  box  or  package  must  be  mentioned ;  general  descriptions,  such  as 
merchandize,  provisions,  &c.,  &c.,  are  not  allowed.  A  fine  of  about  51. 
is  levied  on  every  package  if  its  contents  or  weight  be  wrongly  de¬ 
scribed.  A  bill  of  health  is  required.  If  no  Spanish  consul  resides 
at  or  within  30  kilos,  of  the  port  of  loading,  the  manifests  must  be 
signed  by  three  merchants  stating  the  reasons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  sugar  delivered  onboard  here, 
including  5  per  cent,  commission,  and  the  exchange  at  4  dol.  80  c. 
per  £ : — 
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Per  112  Lbs.  English. 
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Population  and  Industries. 

By  the  last  census  issued  the  population  is  estimated  at  635,677,  of 
which  331,175  are  whites  and  304,502  coloured  people.  Large  as  this 
is  for  an  island  of  the  size,  it  is  quite  equal  to  support  double  the 
number.  Industries  besides  agricultural  pursuits  do  not  exist.  Cigars 
and  cigarettes  are  made  on  a  small  scale,  and  chocolate  is  also  prepared, 
but  more  for  home  consumption  than  export. 

Public  Works. 

There  no  public  works  of  any  consequence  going  on.  Most  roads 
are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  drive  across  the 
island  in  any  direction  from  north  to  south.  The  ranges  of  hills, 
although  not  high,  present  more  difficulties  than  are  likely  to  be  over¬ 
come  at  present. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  foreign  capital  might  be  profitably 
invested  in  tramways  and  other  works  if  Spaniards  could  be  persuaded 
to  concede  any  sort  of  advantage  to  those  investing  their  money;  but 
unfortunately  the  laws  require  so  many  formalities  and  occasion  so 
many  delays  that  it  would  not  be  a  hopeful  prospect  at  present.  I 
trust  the  time  may  come  when  a  more  liberal  policy  may  prevail. 

A  company  for  marine  insurance,  called  “  L'oyd  de  Puerto  Bico,” 
has  been  established  here  during  the  year.  Bisks  have  beeu  taken  at 
G-reat  Britain,  If  per  cent. ;  Spain,  1^  per  cent. ;  and  the  United 
States  at  1^  per  cent.;  north  of  Cape  Cod,  1^  per  cent. 
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Statement  of  Exports  from  the  Island  of  Porto  Pico  during  tlie  Year  ended  the  31st  December,  1875. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

CHRISTIANIA. 

Report  by  Consul-  General  Jones  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  R o  r  way 

for  the  Year  1875. 

Timeeb  Teade  in  Nobway. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  past  year  the  prospects  of  the 
Norwegian  timber  trade  were  most  unsatisfactory,  the  foreign  demand 
had  sensibly  declined  in  consequence  of  the  market  being  overstocked, 
and  consumers  in  general  awaited  the  fall  in  prices  which  they  felt 
assured  must  happen.  With  this  expectation  the  Drench  and  German 
importers  preferred  using  the  inferior  produce  of  their  own  countries 
to  supplying  themselves  from  the  Norwegian  markets.  As,  however, 
the  Norwegian  dealers  stood  firm,  and  showed  no  signs  of  abating 
their  demands,  many  foreign  houses  found  themselves  unable  to  support 
the  pressure  thus  put  on  them,  and  in  consequence  of  their  failure, 
prices  abroad  continued  to  fall  rapidly  until  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
in  this  manner  the  stock  held  by  foreigners  was  considerably  reduced 
although  with  serious  loss  to  themselves. 

That  the  crisis  was  not  more  universally  disastrous  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  persistence  with  which  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  exporters 
retained  their  stock,  refusing  to  abate  their  original  charges.  By 
endeavouring  to  force  sales,  they  would  have  exercised  an  injurious 
influence  on  the  foreign  markets,  already  too  unsteady.  They  preferred 
to  limit  their  foreign  transactions  and  allow  their  home  stocks  to 
accumulate. 

The  low  state  of  the  foreign  market  influenced  the  home  trade,  as 
the  usual  large  orders  for  spring  shipment  were  but  few,  nor  did  the 
demand  increase  until  the  autumn,  prices  still  continuing  comparatively 
unremunerative. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  quantity  and  value  of 
timber  exported  from  Norway  during  the  years — 


Quantities. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

1873  . .  . .  . . 

1,152,000 

3,143,500 

1874  . 

1,012,000 

3,009,066 

1875  . 

722,250 

2,445,000  (I) 

The  larger  shipments  have  been  of  planed  goods,  Norwegian 
exporters  finding  that,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  they  derive  from 
lower  freights,  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  Baltic  houses  in 
three-inch  deals  and  (so  called)  Dutch  balks,  have  for  some  time  past 
converted  their  boards  and  battens  into  the  shapes  and  sizes  best  suited 
to  the  several  foreign  markets,  and  likewise  increased  the  value  of  their 
raw  materials  by  working  them  into  half  manufactured  goods,  such  as 
doors,  window  frames,  and  similar  building  requisites. 
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For  these  articles  a  few  orders  were  received  in  the  spring  at  the 
usual  former  prices,  but  as  there  was  no  steady  demand  these  declined 
gradually  until  the  middle  of  summer,  and  then  fell  suddenly  25  per 
cent. 

Planks  were  in  little  request  except  the  best  quality  of  fir,  few  pine 
planks  were  shipped. 

The  better  qualities  of  battens  are  supplied  to  the  saw-mills  in  this 
country,  aud  the  price  paid  is  in  proportion  to  that  obtained  for  sawn 
goods.  Battens  of  inferior  quality  are  for  the  present  almost 
unsaleable,  of  boards  fir  only,  and  that  of  the  best  quality,  find  any 
buyers.  Bispwood  has  fallen  33  per  cent.,  splitwood  commenced  low, 
but  prices  rose  somewhat  during  the  autumn. 

The  export  of  round  timber  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance,  as 
the  Norwegian  forests  can  no  longer  supply  it ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  the  prices  of  spars  and  pitprops  were  so  low  as  barely  to  cover  the 
cost  of  transport.  During  the  autumn,  however,  these  rose  con¬ 
siderably. 

The  prices  of  timber  of  all  descriptions  reached  the  lowest  point 
about  midsummer,  when  there  was  an 'increased  demand  chiefly  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors  of  saw-mills,  who  required  a  certain  quantity  to 
keen  these  in  employment. 

The  forest  owners  in  Norway,  having  profited  from  the  pre\ious 
favourable  seasons,  find  themselves  dependent  no  longer  on  the  money 
advances  of  the  wholesale  dealers,  nor  are  they  forced  as  heretofore  to 
fell  and  dispose  of  their  timber  at  whatever  price  these  may  oiler,  and 
as  this  description  of  property  has  not  declined  in  value,  we  may  infer 
that  the  present  proprietors  are  solid  enough  to  resist  the  present 
pressure. 

Trade  prospects  are  at  present  brighter,  but  caution  is  still  to  be 
recommended.  The  stocks  in  this  country  are  larger  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time  past,  whereas  in  the  Baltic  they  are  supposed  to  be 
10  per  cent,  below  the  average. 

The  produce  of  the  Norway  forests  will  be  this  year  limited,  as  many 
of  the  proprietors  intend  to  cut  no  timber  until  they  can  obtain  the 
high  prices  of  previous  years. 

The  following  figures  show  the  exports  of  timber  from  Norway  to 
the  port  of  London  during  the  last  five  years  : — * 


Number  of  Ships. 

Tons. 

1871  . 

266 

107, 58S 

1872  . 

304 

114,467 

1873  . 

291 

104,145 

1874  . 

338 

115,828 

1875  . 

202 

77,569 

Carrying  Trade. 

The  carrying  trade  of  1875  has  been  far  from  prosperous  on  the 
whole.  During  the  spring  months  especially  the  demand  for  ships  was 
extremely  low,  which  may  have  been  consequent  on  the  large  quantity 
of  timber  exported  to  France  and  England  during  the  two  years 
previous.  No  improvement  was  found  during  the  summer  nor  even  the 
autumn  months,  although  freights  were  then  higher,  but  hardly 
sufficient  to  do  more  than  cover  the  increased  insurance  and  other 
expenses  required  by  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Home  freights  were 
no  better,  and  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  there  were  scarcely  any 
offering,  most  of  the  larger  vessels  were  forced  to  start  in  ballast. 


Scale  of  Current  Freight  between  Southern  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  Year  1S75. 
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Ice  formed  the  chief  outward  freight  and  the  most  profitable.  Timber 
was  so  low  as  hardly  to  cover  the  working  expenses  of  the  ship,  and  as 
English  and  French  importers  are  apparently  awaiting  a  further  decline 
in  the  prices  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  timber,  no  improvement  in 
this  respect  can  for  the  present  be  hoped  for.  During  the  past  year 
many  of  the  French  and  English  dealers  supplied  themselves  from 
Canada,  where  prices  had  fallen  considerably ;  and  several  Norwegian 
vessels  found  profitable  freights  in  this  trade. 

The  freights  on  corn  and  petroleum  from  the  United  States  were 
dull  during  the  early  part  of  the  year;  these  increased  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July  2s.  per  quarter  and  barrel  respectively.  Those  vessels 
which  were  at  the  time  lying  idle  in  American  ports  made  the  most  of 
the  opportunity,  hut  too  brisk  competition  soon  brought  freights  to 
their  former  level. 

Altogether,  the  profits  of  the  carrying  trade  during  the  past  year 
have  been  much  less  than  usual,  and  the  numerous  wrecks  and  casualties 
which  have  occurred  have  materially  lessened  them.  According  to  the 
returns  published  by  the  “  Veritas  ”  (Norwegian  Lloyds),  the  number  of 
vessels  lost  amount  to  140,  representing  a  tonnage  of  103,789. 

Shipbuilding  has  not  suffered  as  the  other  branches  of  industry  in 
Norway  during  the  year  1875.  Vessels  to  the  amount  of  73,605 
tonnage  have  been  built,  launched,  and  equipped,  and  tonnage  to  the 
amount  of  62,601,  has  been  laid  down  during  the  past  year. 


Comparative  View  of  the  Shipbuilding  Trade  in  Norway,  during  the 

last  Five  Years. 


Years. 

Standing  on  the 
Stocks  at  the 
commencement 
of  the  Year. 

Launched, 
Equipped, 
and  Sailed. 

Laid  down 
during  the 
Year. 

Total 

Tonnage. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1871  .. 

37,800 

35,9S1 

40,131 

76,062 

1872  .. 

42,000 

32,991 

40,425 

73,416 

1873  .. 

49,434 

48,741 

75,033 

123,774 

1874  .. 

75,726 

53,151 

70,245 

123,396 

1875.. 

92,820 

73,605 

62,601 

136,206 

Additional  to  the  above,  ninety-nine  vessels  representing  44,237  tons 
have  been  purchased  abroad  for  the  Norwegian  mercantile  navy,  while 
four  vessels  of  a  total  of  1,089  tons  have  been  sold  to  foreigners. 

The  law  of  1873,  introducing  the  English  system  of  ship’s  measure¬ 
ment  into  Norway,  will  come  into  force  on  the  1st  of  April  next.  It 
has  been  decided  to  adopt  the  German  and  Italian  system  for  the 
estimate  of  space  required  for  engine  rooms  and  coal  bunkers  in  steamers, 
as  it  is  found  more  exact  in  these  details  than  our  own. 

The  adoption  of  this  system  of  measurement  is  regarded  with  much 
satisfaction  by  Norwegian  shipowners,  as  it  will  save  them  the  time  and 
money  formerly  spent  in  re-measurement  at  foreign  ports. 

Mining  Operations. 

The  proceeds  of  the  mining  operations  during  the  year  have  been 
less  than  usual.  The  State  silver  mines  at  Kongsberg  have  yielded 
annually,  during  the  last  four  years,  an  average  of  15,500  marks  of  fine 
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silver,  valued  at  10,3357.  A  lode  has  lately  been  discovered  at  the 
silver  mines  of  Vinorem  which  promises  to  be  profitable. 

Iron. — Of  the  Norwegian  iron  mines,  two  only  were  able  to  keep 
their  furnaces  at  work  during  the  past  year ;  some  inconsiderable  ship¬ 
ments  of  ore  have  been  made  ;  the  lodes  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bodo  have  disappointed  the  expectations  which  were  formed  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  ore,  which  turns  out  to  be  very  inferior. 

Copper. — The  yield  of  copper  has  been  under  the  average ;  operations 
have  been  recommenced  at  the  old  works  of  Hougesund,  with,  for  the 
present,  a  prospect  of  success.  Copper  ore  was  exported  from  Norway 
in  1875  to  the  amount  of  13,960  tons. 

Nickel. — Nickel  mines  have  yielded  good  and  profitable  returns, 
although  the  prices  of  this  metal  have  declined.  Most  of  the  works  now 
smelt  their  own  ores  ;  the  Espedaten  mines,  whose  furnaces  are  not  yet 
erected,  send  their  ores  abroad  for  this  purpose. 

The  mines  of  Senjen — owned  by  Englishmen — prove  a  considerable 
source  of  gain  to  the  proprietors.  The  official  statement  shews  that 
during  the  past  year  they  have  yielded  120  tons  of  metal,  which  at  the 
rate  of  1,000/.  per  ton,  represents  a  total  of  120,0007. 

Of  fresh  mines,  those  in  the  Sigval  are  the  most  promising,  and  the 
works  there  will  be  shortly  in  a  position  to  smelt  their  own  ores  ;  many 
new  mines  of  nickel  have  been  opened,  some  of  which  will  doubtless 
prove  remunerative. 

Pyrites  and  Apatites. — The  amount  of  pyrites  and  apatites  exported 
is  nearly  the  same  as  in  1871,  about  a  total  of  40,000  tons.  No  new 
mines  of  the  latter  have  been  discovered. 

Coal. — The  coal  mines  opened  in  the  island  of  Joederen  have  proved 
of  no  value  up  to  the  present  time. 

Gold. — Gold  washing  is  still  carried  on  in  the  J ana  Biver  (Einmark), 
but  since  the  commencement  in  1869,  has  only- yielded  16,858  grains, 
nor  is  there  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  ever  be  a  more  important  source 
of  wealth  to  the  country. 


Agricultural  Produce. 


The  summer  of  1S75  was  on  the  whole  very  favourable  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  it  promised  to  be  more  than 
usually  beneficial  for  most  kinds  of  cereals,  but  owing  to  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  season  in  the  south  of  Norway,  these  hopes  were  not 
fully  realized ;  the  results  on  the  whole  were  very  satisfactory,  as, 
although  the  corn  was  but  of  average  yield,  the  potato  crop  was  very 
prolific,  and  the  quality,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  unusually 
good.  The  potato  disease  showed  itself  in  a  few  districts,  and  there 
but  slightly. 

Oats  is  the  sole  agricultural  produce  which  Norway  can  spare  for 
foreign  consumption  and  thus  appears  in  the  return  of  exports  for  the 
years — 


1873 

1874 

1875 


Money  Market. 


The  effects  of  the  rapid  decrease  in  exports  and  continued  increase 
of  imports  was  soon  felt  in  the  money  markets.  During  the  ten  years 
Allowing  1863,  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Norway  had  more 
than  doubled  itself,  having  increased  from  3,614,407  sp.  dol.  to 
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7,575,877  sp.  dol.  in  the  same  period  of  1873,  and  continuing  to  increase 
until  it  reached  the  highest  amount  in  November  of  the  latter  year, 
9,191,220  sp.  dol. 

In  the  begining  of  1874  this  stock  decreased  rapidly,  by  1,000,000 
before  the  end  of  January,  and  3,000,000  by  the  end  of  March,  the 
fluctuations  during  the  following  eight  months  were  less  violent,  the 
maximum  stock  being  6,848,000,  aud  the  minimum  6,403,000  sp.  dol. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  Norway 
during  the  several  months  of  the  year  1875  : — 


Months. 

Amount  of  Notes 
in  Circulation. 

On  Loan. 

Sp.  dol. 

Sp.  dol. 

January 

11,467,000 

8,779,000 

February 

10,670,000 

8,850,000 

March . . 

10,656,000 

9,401,000 

April  .. 

10,919,000 

9,990,000 

May . 

11,121,000 

10,202,000 

June  . . 

10,621,000 

10,099,000 

July . 

10,992,000 

10,232,000 

August 

10,317,000 

9,807,000 

September 

10,228,000 

9,668,000  . 

October 

10,526,000 

9,695,000 

November 

10,391,000 

9,530,000 

December 

9,778,000 

9,504,000 

In  1873  discount  in  the  banks  went  down  to  3^-  per  cent.,  in  1874  it 
varied  from  44  to  5  per  cent.,  and  in  1875  from  51  to  7  per  cent.,  the 
latter  prevailing. 

The  value  of  the  £  sterling  during  the  past  year  was  quoted  as 
follows  : — 


January  .. 
July 

October  . . 
December 


At  short  sight. 
Sp.  dol.  sk. 

4  67 

4  69 

4  62 

4  63 


The  new  gold  coinage  in  circulation  is  composed  of  20  and  10  kronor 
pieces,  the  former  contains  8*0645  grains  fine  gold,  and  at  par  of  ex¬ 
change  the  English  sovereign  (7*322  grains)  will  be  worth  18*1586  kronor. 

The  state  of  the  exchequer  at  the  end  of  1875  compared  with  1874 
is  as  follows : 


- 

31st  Dec., 
1874. 

31st  Dec., 

1875. 

1*.  Cash  in  the  treasury  or  deposited  with  the 
agents  of  the  Government  abroad 

Sp.  dol. 

1,018,000 

Sp.  dol. 

1,394, COO 

2.  Cash  in  hands  of  loan  and  discount  com¬ 
missioners 

22,000 

22,000 

S.  At  three  months’  notice  in  the  private 
banks  in  the  country 

1,478,000 

991,000 

Total  ••  «•  ••  •• 

2,518,000 

2,407,000 

The  outstanding  claims  of  the  State,  which  at  the  end  of  1S74 
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amounted  to  7,737,210  sp.  dol.,  readied  the  sum  of  8,326,335  at  tlie  end 
of  1875. 

The  state  sinking  fund  represents  a  capital  of  502,870  sp.  dol. 
The  national  debt  at  the  end  of  1871  amounted  to  13,357,400  sp.  dol., 
which  has  been  reduced  to  13,064,000  sp.  dol.  in  1875. 

The  education  fund  at  the  end  of  1871  amounted  to  3,890,000  sp. 
dol.,  including  the  sum  of  305,400  sp.  dol.  belonging  to  the  several 
ecclesiastical  livings. 

Customs  and  Excise. 


The  revenue  from  the  customs  has  considerably  augmented  during 
the  past  five  years  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Of  the  entire 
Country. 

Of 

Christiania. 

Increase 
since  1850. 

£ 

£ 

Fer  cent. 

1871  .. 

677,111 

216.222 

36 

1872  .. 

734,889 

274,667 

37 

1873  .. 

808,889 

325,111 

40 

1874  .. 

928,667 

408,667 

44 

1875  .. 

970,667 

442,667 

46 

The  malt  and  spirit  dues  amounted  for  the  past  year,  the  latter  to 
about  550,000,  sp.  dol.,  and  the  former  to  469,800  sp.  dol.  from  which 
must  be  deducted  17,300  sp.  dol.,  the  drawback  on  beer  shipped  for 
exportation. 


Railways. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  the  various  lines  of  railway 
during  the  year  1875,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year: — 


Railways. 

1874. 

1875. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

<s 

Sp.  dol. 

Sp.  dol. 

Sp.  dol. 

Trunk  Railway 

316,442 

315,261 

-  1,181 

Kongsvinger  Railway 

172,249 

189,643 

+  17,394 

Hamar  Railway  . . 

50,177 

48,162 

-  2,015 

Storen  Railway  . . 

42,925 

46,955 

+  4,030 

Dram  mens  Railway 

149,786 

165,308 

+  15,522 

Randsfiord  Railway 

152,769 

163,028 

+  10,259 

Emigration. 


The  emigration  from  Norway  principally  leaves  at  the  port  of 
Christiania,  and  has  very  considerably  decreased  of  late  years.  Last 
four  years  it  has  been  as  follows : — 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

Of  which  were — 


Souls. 

7,606 

5,888 

2,608 

2,090 


Adult  males 
,,  females 
Male  children 
Female  „ 


846 

737 

257 

250 
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874  of  these  had  their  passage  paid  by  their  friends  in  America.  The 
amount  of  cash  taken  from  the  country  by  last  year’s  emigrants  is 
estimated  at  12,000  sp.  dol. 

Valuation  of  Private  Property  and  Beal  Estate. 

The  following  table  issued  by  the  Statistical  Department,  shows  the 
increase  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  value  of  private  incomes  and 
estates  in  the  country  districts  liable  to  taxation  : — 

In  18  Counties. 

Sp.  dol. 

Estimated  value  of  real  estate,  &c.,  subject  to  taxation  in  1870  . .  136,900,000 

„  „  „  „  1875..  189,100,000 

Increase  during  the  past  five  years,  38  per  cent. 


and  dividing  these  counties  into  groups  according  to  their  special 
characteristics  or  staple  industries,  the  result  for  1875,  will  be  as  follows, 
compared  with  the  actual  state  in  1868  : — 


Districts. 

Eeal  Estate  as 
valued  in  1868. 

Real  Estate  as 
valued  in  1875. 

Increase 

in  Value. 

Sp.  dol. 

Sp.  dol. 

Per  cent. 

.Agricultural  and  pastoral  . . 

69,600,000 

91,500,000 

31 

Forest 

16,300,000 

34,800,000 

114 

Shipping  districts  . . 

12,600,000 

17,500,000 

39 

Fishing  „ 

24,000,000 

28,400,000 

18 

Industrial  ,, 

12,100,000 

16,900,000 

40 

Total 

134,600,000 

189,100,000 

41 

Wages. 

The  scale  of  wages  for  all  descriptions  of  labour  has  very  consider¬ 
ably  increased  in  Norway  during  the  last  five  years,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  comparative  table : — 


Wages  Table. 

Seamen. 

Per  month. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

From  1850 

to  1852  .. 

..  1 

9 

2 

1852 

1855  . . 

..1 

11 

2 

1855 

1861  .. 

..1 

15 

7 

1861 

1864  .. 

..1 

18 

1 

1864 

1870  .. 

..2 

0 

0 

1870 

1873  .. 

..2 

4 

6 

1873 

1875  .. 

•  • 

21,  10s.  to  3 

3 

0 

Mates’  wages  increased  from  1860  to  1875,  from  31.  3s.  to  41.  9s.  per 
month.  Masters’  present  monthly  wages,  41.  10s.  with  5  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  on  freights.  Artizans’  increased  from  2s.  8/.  in  1870  to  4s.  6d. 
per  diem  in  1875. 

Unskilled  labourers’  daily  wages  have  increased  from-- 

s.  d,  s.  d. 

1868  to  1870  .  2  0  to  2  9 

1870  1873  ..  ' .  2  9  3  0 

1873  1875  .  3  0  3  8 
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That  this  advance  in  the  scale  of  wages  has  not  led  to  a  correspond¬ 
ing  improvement  in  the  domestic  comfort  or  moral  position  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  this  country,  may  be  due  in  some  degree  to  the 
great  rise  in  house-rent  and  prices  of  provisions  which  have  increased 
proportionally.  The  following  particulars, however,  reveal  the  most  active 
agents  at  work  to  check  the  social  progress,  and  mar  the  result  which 
might  otherwise  be  naturally  expected. 


Consumption  oe  Spirituous  Liquors. 

The  consumption  of  brandy  (corn  spirit)  in  Norway,  was,  in 

Gallons. 

1872  .  1,752,000 

1873  .  2,063,466 

1874  .  2,595,528 

or  about  one  gallon  and  a  half  per  head  of  the  entire  population. 

From  the  official  police  reports  of  Christiania,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  during  the  year  1867  was 
2,129,  during  1874,  5,012,  and  during  the  nine  first  months  of  1875, 
4,556;  the  daily  average  of  such  cases  has  heretofore  increased  from  six 
individuals  in  the  year  first-mentioned,  to  about  fourteen  in  1874,  and 
sixteen  in  1875,  the  present  population  of  the  city  being  about  87,000. 


The  Ice  Trade. 


The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuations  of  years  in  the  Norwegian 
ice  trade,  since  the  year  1870,  when  the  amount  exported  was  66,000 
tons. 

Tons. 


In  1873  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  165,150 

1874  .  132,100 

1875  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  135,900 


In  the  summer  of  1874  there  was  a  great  dearth  of  ice  throughout 
Europe,  caused  by  the  universal  mildness  of  the  preceding  winter,  and 
although  the  stocks  of  1872,  remaining  unsold  in  Norway,  brought  very 
high  prices,  the  quantity  that  could  be  shipped  for  exportation  was 
much  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Germany,  where  it  is  more 
universally  consumed  than  in  Great  Britain,  vas  unable  to  supply  itself 
as  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Norwegian  markets ;  even  Sweden  was  forced  to  purchase  its  supplies 
in  this  country,  and  the  brisk  demand  sent  prices  up  to  an  unusual 
height ;  these  ranged  in  Christiania,  from  3 1.  6s.  8 d.  to  4Z.  8s.  10^.  the 
last  of  2J  tons. 

The  prospect  of  'such  easy  and  rapid  profits  induced  numerous 
speculators  to  enter  the  trade,  but  the  winter  of  1874-5  being  generally 
severe  throughout  Europe,  enabled  foreign  consumers  to  supply  their 
own  needs,  and  assistance  from  Norway  was  uncalled  for.  The  ice 
merchants  here  endeavoured  for  some  time  to  keep  up  their  prices,  but 
as  few  purchasers  were  found,  they  wrere  at  length  forced  to  sell  at 
11s.  6d.  per  last — about  one  sixth  of  the  price  obtained  in  1874,  and  yet 
the  half  of  their  stock  remained  unsold. 

This  present  winter  is  likewise  a  severe  one,  and  as  the  market  is 
still  overstocked,  ice  can  be  purchased  at  4s.  6d.  the  last,  it  has  even 
been  sold  at  3s.  6d.,  delivered  alongside  the  vessel,  which  hardly  covers 
the  working  expenses. 
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The  crisis  in  the  ice  trade  of  1874  has  been  severely  felt  in  the 
country,  as  many  entered  the  trade  in  that  year  who  now  find  them¬ 
selves  forced  to  dispose  of  their  stock  at  any  price  they  can  obtain. 


Return  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Christiania  during 

the  Years  1873-1875. 

Direct  Trade  from  and  to  Great  Britain. 

Entered. 


Year. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Cargoes. 

Ballast. 

Total . 

Cargoes. 

Ballast. 

Total. 

1873  . 

95 

32 

127 

50,990 

6,824 

57,814 

1,954 

1874  . 

217 

54 

271 

63,456 

9,773 

73,229 

2,635 

1875  . 

110 

12 

122 

64,730 

1,800 

66,530 

2,034 

Cleared. 


Year. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Cargoes. 

Ballast. 

Total. 

Cargoes. 

Ballast. 

Total. 

1873  . 

167 

3 

170 

64,282 

1,066 

65,348 

2,252 

1874  •••  ... 

308 

7 

315 

74,331 

1,780 

76,111 

2,813 

1875  . 

113 

2 

115 

60,016 

663 

60,679 

1,833 

Indirect  or  Carrying  Trade  in  British  Yessels  from  and  to 

other  Countries. 

Entered. 


Year. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Cargoes. 

Ballast. 

Total. 

Cargoes. 

Ballast. 

Total. 

1873  . 

25 

19 

44 

5,652 

2,300 

7,952 

318 

1874  . 

28 

39 

67 

4,393 

5,384 

10,782 

467 

18i5  •••  •••  ••• 

19 

3 

22 

3,281 

336 

3,617 

155 

Cleared. 


Year. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Cargoes. 

Ballast. 

Total. 

Cargoes. 

Ballast. 

Total. 

1873  . 

1 

1 

418 

418 

20 

1874  . 

7 

16 

23 

2,329 

4,571 

6,900 

289 

1875  ...  . 

1 

28 

29 

166 

8,347 

8,513 

356 

Christiania,  March  1,  1876 
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Report  by  Vice-Consul  Crowe  on  the  Fisheries  of  Norway  for  the 

Year  1875. 

As  the  nature  of  the  Norwegian  fisheries  has  been  so  exhaustively 
described  in  former  reports,  the  present  summary  will  chiefly  be 
restricted  to  the  respective  details  of  the  result  of  each  separate 
fishery  for  thfe  year  just  expired. 

Owing  to  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  the  extent  of  sea 
coast,  and  the  magnificent  fjords,  the  inhabitants  along  which  depend 
greatly  on  the  results  of  the  fisheries  for  their  support,  at  the  same 
time  that  financially  they  form  the  staple  resources  of  the  country,  the 
results  are  naturally  looked  forward  to  with  more  than  usual  anxiet}r. 

Lofodeh  Con  Fishery. 

T1  ie  Lofoden  cod  fishery,  which  is  the  most  important,  exceeded  in 
magnitude  any  take  since  the  year  1860;  it  consisted  of  no  less  than 
23,000,000  of  marketable  fish.  15,000,000  of  these  were  salted  and 
dried  as  baccalau,  and  7,000,000  were  dried  as  round  and  split  stockfish, 
rendering  at  the  same  time  no  less  than  52,000  barrels  of  cod  livers,  and 
28,000  barrels  of  cod  roes. 

The  average  price  obtained  was  11.  10s.  3 d.  for  120  fish  ;  this  does 
not  exceed  that  of  former  }^ears,  still  taking  into  consideration  the 
excess  in  number  above  the  usual  average  take,  the  result  is  more  than 
ordinarily  remunerative  to  the  fishermen. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  Norwegian  fishing  population 
resorting  to  the  Lofoden  districts,  has  been  able  this  year  to  enjoy  a 
richer  result  in  money  from  their  winter  operations  than  of  late  years. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  yield  and  the  respective  values 
of  the  above  fishery  for  the  last  two  years  compared  with  the  present 
year : — 


Year 

Number  of 
Fish. 

Liver. 

Roes. 

Total 

Value. 

1875  .. 

187 4  . .  . .  . .  • . 

1 873  •  •  .  •  • .  • . 

23,000,000 

16,000,000 

18,000,000 

Barrels. 

52,000 

40,000 

50,000 

Barrels. 

28,000 

15,000 

18,000 

£ 

393,334 

311,111 

377,778 

The  majority  of  the  fishermen  at  the  close  of  the  Lofoden  fishery 
usually  proceed  to  the  cod  fishery  in  Finmarken,  which  regularly  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  former  after  a  short  interval.  This  fishery  was  also  productive 
and  remunerative,  as  described  under  the  head  of  the  Capelin  fishery. 

Table  II.  exhibits  the  number  of  fishermen,  boats’  crews,  and  boats, 
that  engaged  in  the  Lofoden  fisheries,  the  districts  from  whence  they 
came,  and  the  gear  employed. 


Table  II. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


The  medicinal  dues  levied  by  the  State  amounted  to  5,203 /. 
The  earnings  of  the  fishermen  are  estimated  as  follows  : — - 

£• 

Fishermen  with  nets  . .  . .  . .  , .  22 

„  lines  . .  , .  . .  . .  20 

„  deep  sea  lines  . .  . .  13  to  18 


When  judging  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  fishermen,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  wrages  of  the  assistants  and  the  equipments 
generally  are  now  considerably  higher  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

If  no  loss  of  nets  takes  place,  the  expenses  are  calculated  as 
follows  : — 


Wages  of  assistant  . . 

Wear  and  tear  of  nets 

„  „  bedclothes 

„  „  seaboots  . . 

Board . . 


£  s.  d. 
4  9  0 

2  19  3 

0  5  *5 
0  6  9 

3  4  6 


Total  . . 


11  4  11 


The  money  earned  by  the  net  fishermen  above  that  sum  is  considered 
as  clear  profit. 

For  the  line  fishermen  the  expenses  are  according  to  the  following 
table : — 


1  line  with  hooks 

10  lines  with  appurtenances,  as  well  as 
4  barrels  of  bait  . . 

Hiring  bed  clothes  .. 

Wages  of  assistant  .. 

Board  . . 


£  s*  d  * 

0  8  0 

9  0  0 

0  8  10 

4  9  0 

3  4  6 


Total  . . 


17  10  4 


A  net  boat  complete  as  at  present  in  use  at  Lofoden  costs 
42/.  4s.  Qd.,  and  an  eight-oared  line  boat  18/.  18s. 

Small  sprats  are  commonly  used  as  bait;  the  consumption  is 
estimated  at  about  25  barrels  per  man,  or  in  all  20,000  barrels,  valued 
at  from  11,111/.  to  13,333 /.  Three  steamers  are  constantly  employed 
in  supplying  the  fishing  stations  with  bait. 

During  the  Lofoden  fishery,  the  authorities  levied  112  fines  of  the 
following  nature : — 


For  fishing  without  boat  marks  . .  . .  . .  10 

Breach  of  the  peace. .  ..  ..  ..  ..  9 

Setting  nets  at  unlawful  times  . .  . .  . .  46 

For  leaving  gear  out  on  Sundays  , .  . .  , ,  21 

Setting  unlawful  gear  at  unlawful  places. .  . .  13 

Damaging  other  men’s  gear  . .  . .  . .  3 

Selling  brandy  and  wine  without  a  licence  . .  5 

Selling  beer  without  a  licence  . .  , .  . .  5 


Finmarken  Cod  Fishery. 

The  Finmark  or  Capelin  fishery  yielded  a  larger  catch  than  that  in 
any  preceding  year.  The  total  amounted  to  19,750,000,  the  highest 
quantity  caught  during  the  last  six  years,  as  shown  below : — 
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In  1874 

1873 

1872 

1871 

1870 


17,500,000 
..  16,500,000 

16,250,000 
15,000,000 
11,500,000 


The  fishery  took  place  chiefly  in  East  Finmark,  in  the  Varanger 
Fjord,  where  no  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  total  quantity  was  caught. 

In  West  Finmark  the  fishery  was  a  comparative  failure. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  year  the  prices  in  Finmark 
were  lower  than  those  of  previous  years,  which  doubtless  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  abundant  fishery  in  Lofoden.  The  price 
varied  between  7s.  \cl.  and  24s.  for  the  great  hundred  (120)  of  raw  fish, 
and  from  13s.  4i.  to  22s.  3d.  for  a  barrel  of  liver. 

Nevertheless,  the  result  was  richly  remunerative  to  the  fishermen, 
and  on  the  whole  the  fishery  during  the  last  few  years  has  so  far 
generally  improved  as  to  assume  a  very  prominent  position  among  the 
Norwegian  fisheries,  so  as  to  justify  the  large  outlay  contemplated  by 
the  Government  for  the  enlargement  and  protection  of  the  harbour  of 
Vadso,  and  other  improvements,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  district. 

The  number  of  men  and  boats  engaged  in  this  fishery  during  the 
season  amounted  to  4,462  boats,  and  16,000  men,  which  includes  779 
Russians  and  Finlanders. 

Comparing  this  with  the  two  preceding  years,  the  result  will  be  as 
follows  : — 


In 

Boats. 

Men. 

Foreigners. 

1874  . 

4,519 

4,272 

17,051 

■^g!^  j-  Russian. 

1873  . 

16,125 

The  following  table  shows  the  districts  from  which  they  came : — 


Men. 

Boats. 

Russia  and  Finland 

•  • 

779 

46 

Stavanger 

•  t 

8 

2 

Bergen  . . 

•  * 

24 

1 

Romsdal.. 

•  * 

18 

3 

Drontheim  . . 

•  • 

902 

25 

Nordland  district 

•  • 

3,587  • 

851 

Tromsoe . . 

•  • 

6,718 

1,589 

West  Binmarken 

•  • 

1,740 

547 

East  Finmarken. . 

•  * 

2,930 

1,398 

The  usual  number  of  trading  vessels  visited  the  stations  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  the  fish.  This  year  they  amounted  to  356 
vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  16,000,  manned  by  1,704  men;  in  1874,  306 
vessels,  13,014  tons  ;  in  1873,  255  vessels,  10,911.  tons,  showing  there¬ 
fore,  a  gradual  as  well  as  considerable  increase,  both  in  the  number  of 
vessels  and  in  tonnage.  159  purchasers  established  themselves  on 
shore,  against  178  in  1874,  and  165  in  1873. 

Only  420  cod-roes  were  required  in  East  Finmark  to  fill  a  barrel  of 
liver,  while  in  West  Finmark  it  required  on  the  average  600,  showing, 
therefore,  that  the  fish  caught  in  the  latter  district,  were  infinitely 
poorer  than  those  of  East  Finmark, 
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The  aggregate  value  arising  from  the  yield  of  this  year’s  fishery,  in¬ 
cluding  the  liver,  can  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 


In  1875 
1874 
1873 
1872 


£ 

185,666 
..  191,111 

. .  196,888 

..  130,889 


The  gain  of  each  fisherman  is  estimated  at  an  average  of — 


In  1875 
1874 
1873 
1872 


£  s.  d. 
12  0  0 
12  10  0 
13  0  0 

8  0  0 


9,250,000  of  fish  were  prepared  as  round  stockfish*  510,000  as 
rotskjeer  (split  codfish),  9,930,000  as  klipfish  (baccalau),  and  5,298 
barrels  of  medicinal  oil  were  prepared. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  number  and  character  of  the 
misdemeanours  for  which  fines  were  levied : — 


Selling  spirits  without  a  licence  . . 

14 

Breach  of  harbour  regulations 

2 

Setting  nets  at  unlawful  times 

3 

Selling  beer  without  a  licence 

3 

Fishing  on  Sundays 

10 

Breach  of  the  peace 

10 

Besides  the  cod  fisheries  described  above  there  are  those  of  Nord- 
more,  Soudmore,  and  Romsdal,  which  have  all  been  more  remunerative 
than  usual. 

The  catches  are  shown  as  follows: — 

Number  of  Cod. 

Nordm6re  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2,684,000 

S6uilmore  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  3,000,000 

Romsdal  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  905,000 

making  altogether  about  6,589,000  fish,  of  a  total  value  of  590,200 
sp.  dol.  (131,156Z.) 

Adding  to  these,  the  yield  of  the  fishing  stations  of  Fosen  and 
Namdal,  which  last  alone  produced  750,000,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  aggregate  take  will  have  exceeded  50,000,000  of  codfish, 
between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  more  than  the  annual  average. 

Before  closing  this  survey  of  the  cod  fisheries  it  may  not  be  irrele¬ 
vant  to  mention  the  discovery  that  has  been  made  lately* in  France,  that 
grasshoppers  (after  being  stewed  or  fried  and  then  made  into  a  paste) 
form  an  excellent  and  successful  bait  for  the  great  French  sardine 
fisheries;  this  naturally  causes  some  anxiety  in  this  country  among  the 
fish  traders,  as  the  annual  export  from  Norway  of  cod-roes  to  France 
alone  amounts  to  upwards  of  40,000  barrels,  solely  to  be  used  as  bait 
for  those  fisheries.  Consequently  if  this  statement  is  correct,  the  more 
expensive  article  of  cod-roes  will  [now  have  to  contend  with  a  severe 
competitor;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  an  unlimited  supply  of  that 
destructive  insect  in  France  and  Algiers,  there  may  be  just  grounds  to 
think  that  France  will  no  longer  be  as  good  a  market  for  the  Norwegian 
product  as  it  has  hitherto  been. 
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Large  Herring  Fishery. 

The  catch  of  the  large  herring  ( Gupea  haringus)  fishery  of  last  winter, 
which  took  place  mainly  before  Christmas,  j.874,  but  the  product  of 
which  was  only  exported  this  year,  amounted  to  275,000  barrels, 
estimated  at  74,2227.,  which,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  1871 
(amounting  to  700,000  barrels),  is  not  below  the  average  of  this  very 
uncertain  fishery. 

But  this  year,  as  was  apprehended,  the  large  herrings,  on  account  of 
their  erratic  wanderings  of  late,  seem  likely  to  disappear  entirely;  no  in¬ 
formation  as  to  their  appearance  having  as  yet  been  received. 

This  fishery  generally  begins  along  the  west  coast  at  about  the  end 
of  September,  and  usually  continues  until  the  beginning  of  January. 

This  year  considerable  preparations  have  been  made  in  anticipation 
of  the  herrings’  appearance  ;  the  failure  of  this  fishery  will  consequently 
cause  great  disappointment  and  pecuniary  loss  in  many  quarters, 
especially  in  the  districts  of  Nordland  and  Senjen,  and  also  in  those  of 
Bergen  and  llomsdal,  this  loss  would  have  been  still  more  severely  felt, 
but  for  the  unexpected  early  catch  in  August  last,  along  the  coast  of 
Namdal,  rendering  a  catch  of  200,000  barrels  of  the  finest  fish ;  and 
although  many  hastened  to  the  spot  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  fish 
became  known,  there  were  not  sufficient  hands  to  take  the  fullest  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  presence. 

The  prices  of  the  herrings  varied  from  9s.  to  13s.  Gel.  per  barrel,  which 
afforded  more  than  the  usual  average  of  earnings ;  boys  of  the  age  of 
fifteen  earned  as  much  as  1/.  16s.  per  week,  labourers  (not  fishermen) 
engaged  to  assist  the  fishermen,  have  earned  as  much  as  9s.  per  da}7-. 

Farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  have  been  able  to  spare  a  few  of 
their  workmen,  gained  during  the  short  period  of  the  fishery  as  much 
as  16/.  to  18/. 

The  greatest  amount  earned  by  any  single  hand  has  been  11/.  2s.  3 d. 

The  falling  off  or  erratic  movements  of  the  spring  or  large  herring, 
indeed,  of  ail  herring  fisheries  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  is  in  a  great 
measure  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  cold  weather,  and  consequent 
low  temperature  of  the  sea,  which,  to  some  extent,  may  be  caused  by 
the  melted  snow  flowing  into  the  fjords  and  bays  from  the  numerous 
rivers.  This  cold  water,  although  containing  but  little  salt,  is  supposed 
to  be  heavier  than  the  comparatively  warmer  water  of  the  gulf  stream, 
and  sinking  to  the  bottom,  acts  as  a  cold  current  to  the  shoal  of  fish. 

Now,  as  it  is  well  known  that  herrings  seek  a  warm  temperature 
for  spawning  purposes,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  fish  on  meeting  a 
cold  brackish  current,  become  frightened,  and  in  consequence  have 
deserted  these  shores, 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  paid  by  scientific  men  to  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  result  appears  to  have  been 
arrived  at ;  the  above  cause,  however,  is  attributed  by  some  as  a  reason¬ 
able  explanation. 

Mackerel  Fishery. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  shipping  of  mackerel  packed  in  ice  to 
England  has  become  of  importance  to  Norway.  At  present,  after  the 
herring  and  cod  fisheries,  it  may  be  considered  the  principal  of  the 
Norwegian  salt-water  fisheries.  It  extends  not  only  along  the  south 
coast,  but  also  along  the  west  coast  as  far  as  Bergen,  and  employs  a 
great  number  of  hands,  who  generally  make  a  fair  livelihood.  The 
fishery  takes  place  from  the  month  of  May  until  the  middle  of  July,  a 
good  distance  off  the  land,  often  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  miles 
at  sea, 
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To  show  the  value  of  the  export  of  mackerel,  I  give  the  following 
table  of  the  results  of  1875  as  compared  with  the  preceding  seven 
vears : — 

•f 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1875  . 

Number. . 

3,500,000 

32,408 

1874  . 

•  • 

2,800,000 

25.596 

1873  . 

Cwts. 

65,446 

29,200 

1872  . 

70,100 

32,711 

1871  . 

)>  •  * 

71,800 

39,867 

1870  . 

64,700 

28,200 

1869 

if  •  • 

61,800 

21,978 

1868  . 

f)  •  • 

47,600 

19,044 

The  average  yearly  profit  can  therefore  be  estimated  at  33,333 A, 
independent  of  the  value  of  the  home  consumption,  which  is  consider¬ 
able,  considering  that  this  fish  forms  the  staple  support  of  the  fishermen 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  during  the  season. 

The  Lino  Fishery. 

The  fishery  on  the  banks  stretching  along  the  coast  of  Norway, 
from  latitude  63°  to  70°  north,  is  principally  carried  on  by  Swedish 
fishermen  and  on  Swedish  account*  21  smacks,  with  a  crewr  of  265 
men,  fished  along  these  banks  this  season.  Of  this  number  16  wrere 
Swedish,  the  remaining  5  Norwegian,  but  these  as  well  were  principally 
manned  by  Swedes.  The  total  catch  amounted  to — 

Lbs. 

Ling  ( Gadus  molva)  , ,  . .  . .  . .  2,457,400 

Brosmius  vulgaris  . .  . .  . .  . .  240,480 
Cod-fish  , .  . .  . .  . .  . .  32,960 

besides  565  barrels  of  liver  and  163  barrels  of  roe.  The  aggregate 
value  is  estimated  at  6,912Z.,  of  which  5,483L  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
Swedes,  the  balance  to  the  Norwegian  smacks ;  but  as  these  are  prin¬ 
cipally  manned  by  Swedes,  it  is  calculated  that  they  in  round  numbers 
have  gained  6,222 1.  Most  of  the  ling  is  salted  and  shipped  to  the  Shet¬ 
land  Islands. 

Lobster  Fishery. 

The  Norway  lobster  belongs  to  the  genus  Nephrops ,  and  is  found  in 
tolerable  abundance  all  along  the  coast,  but  not  beyond  latitude  63°  N., 
and  not  in  the  same  abundance  it  used  to  be,  owing  to  the  destructive 
and  irrational  manner  in  which  this  fishery  was  carried  on  before  the 
law  for  its  preservation  was  passed.  It  is  captured  in  simple  wicker 
traps  made  by  the  fishermen  themselves.  These  are  lowered  to  a  depth 
of  five  to  six  fathoms,  and  placed  at  short  distances  from  each  other. 
The  fish  are  attracted  by  a  bait  suspended  to  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the 
trap,  frequently  of  common  garbage,  which  from  their  voracity  is 
generally  attractive. 

The  best  fishing  season  is  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  up 
to  the  15th  J uly,  after  which  date  the  fishery  is  prohibited  until  the 
15th  October. 

Although  the  ova,  it  is  supposed,  is  cast  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
they  appear  only  to  come  to  life  during  the  warm  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  After  this  period  an.d  during  the  whole 
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winter,  unless  the  weather  is  warm,  the  lobsters  retire  into  deeper 
water,  generally  from  twelve  to  fifteen  fathoms,  taking  shelter  in  the 
crevices  and  cavities. 

Ot  late  years  the  catcli  has  seldom  exceeded  1,000,000,  representing 
a  value  of  22,222 /.  to  22,500/.  The  principal  export  is  to  England,  and 
reached  400,000  lobsters,  valued  at  8,889/.,  during  the  year  1875.  Not 
any  lobster  under  eight  inches  in  length  are  now  shipped. 

The  lobster  trade  at  one  time  was  solely  monopolized  by  an  English 
company  who,  early  in  the  season,  sent  their  fast-saiiing  smacks, 
specially  fitted  with  tanks  in  their  holds  for  salt  water,  in  order  to 
convey  the  lobster  across  alive.  This  system  is  being  changed,  and  now 
they  are  mostly  shipped  by  the  regular  steamers  in  dry  boxes ;  still, 
during  the  summer  months  our  smacks  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  fishing 
ports  along  the  south-western  coast  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the 
fish  direct  from  the  fishermen  and  conveying  them  to  England,  although 
they  no  longer  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

Salmon  Fishery. 

There  is  scarcely  a  river  in  the  whole  of  this  country  in  which 
salmon  is  not  found  and  fished.  It  likewise  abounds  all  along  the  coast 
from  the  Nas  to  the  Yaranger  fiord,  on  the  Russian  frontier,  as  well  as 
in  the  numerous  fiords  and  bays  so  frequent  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

The  open  sea,  but  not  very  far  from  the  coast,  is  the  home  of  the 
salmon  during  the  winter  months.  Generally  early  in  the  spring  it 
proceeds  up  the  numerous  rivers  to  the  inland  lakes,  returning  again 
late  in  the  autumn. 

The  sea  fishery  commences  on  the  14th  February  and  the  river 
fishery  on  the  14th  of  April,  both  ending  on  the  14th  September.  The 
sea  fishery  is  carried  on  solely  with  various  kinds  of  nets,  deep  sea 
lines  rarely  being  used,  that  in  the  rivers  with  nets  and  the  ordinary 
fiy  rod.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  season  the  natives  principally 
fish  at  night  by  spearing.  This  mode  of  fishing  is  from  a  boat,  the  bow 
of  which  is  provided  with  a  kind  of  gridiron  with  burning  wood,  gene- 
rally  the  roots  of  the  pine-tree,  which  gives  a  bright  light.  The  boat 
is  then  rowed  quietly  along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  the  salmon  being 
attracted  and  astonished  by  the  light,  are  then  speared  by  the  man  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  who  is  provided  with  a  long  spear  having  several 
prongs ;  skill,  however,  is  required  by  the  spearsman  not  to  miss  the 
fish. 

The  rivers  adapted  for  rod-fishing  are  mostly  all  rented  by  English¬ 
men,  and  bring  their  proprietors  handsome  profits,  which  they  hardly 
anticipated  a  few  years  back. 

1  am  unable  to  give  the  total  value  of  the  salmon  caught  and  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  couutry  during  the  year.  The  following  four  towns,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  principal  export  places,  and  the  total  weight  and  value 
exported  from  them  in  1875  is  as  follows : — 


Port  of  Export. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

£ 

Christiansand 

209,960 

9,314 

Mandal 

27,328 

1,164 

Farsund 

19,712 

776 

Egersund 

5,298 

209 

Total  value  11,463/.,  being  only  about  500/.  above  that  of  1874. 
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The  salmon  is  principally  shipped  to  England  in  the  regular  line  of 
steamers  plying  between  Christiausand  and  Hull,  although  smacks  are 
still  employed  in  the  salmon  trade,  as  the  fish  dealers  maintain  that  the 
shaking  of  the  steamers  acts  injuriously  to  the  fish  when  packed  in  ice 
in  boxes. 

I  add  in  conclusion  the  following  table,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the 
consumption  of  fish  in  the  town  of  Christiania  duriug  the  years  1874 
and  1875.  It  shows  the  quantities  as  well  as  the  different  kinds  of 
fish  consumed,  and  their  respective  values: — 


Poet  of  Christiania. 


Kinds  of  Fish. 

Number  or 
Weight. 

1874. 

1875. 

Eels  . . 

Number. . 

5,972 

6,263 

Lobsters 

)  J  •  • 

36,326 

48,062 

Oysters 

*  • 

23,250 

90,120 

Mussels 

yy  *  ' 

15,440 

4,340 

Salmon 

Lbs.  . . 

28,604 

32,154 

Trout . . 

*4 

5,520 

4,604 

Cod . 

Number. . 

216,257 

515,977 

Haddock 

•  * 

739 

1,712 

Ling  . . 

)>  •  • 

87,140 

19,530 

Flounders 

Lbs.  . . 

395,196 

105,030 

Turbot 

54  •  • 

5,035 

12,897 

Mackerel 

Number. . 

1,438,617 

1,248,654 

Whiting 

»  •  • 

51,540 

101,840 

Sprats. . 

Barrels  . . 

613 

213 

Herrings 

Number. . 

156,460 

410,240 

Anchovies 

Barrels  . . 

1,713 

1,362 

Other  fish 

Value  £ 

277 

46 

Total  value  in  1875  27,500 /.,  and  in  1874  26,081/. 

As  no  official  returns  have  as  yet  been  received  of  the  important 
shark  fishery  on  the  banks  stretching  along  the  coast  of  Finmark  to 
Spitzbergen,  no  report  on  that  fishery  can  be  made  as  yet. 


Christiania,  February  28,  1876. 
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Preliminary  Report  by  Consul  Puff  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 

Gottenburg  for  the  Year  1875. 

_  The  year  1875  has  been  one  of  considerable  activity  as  regards 
shipment  of  oats,  the  most  important  kind  of  grain  exported  from  here,  of 
which  an  abundant  crop  was  raised  under  very  favourable  circumstances. 
Shipments  on  a  large  scale  have  taken  place  principally  to  England, 
and  it  is  expected  when  the  communications  by  the  inland  waters 
commence  in  the  spring,  that  large  quantities  will  be  brought  to 
market.  An  accident  that  happened  to  one  of  the  sluices  on  the 
Trollhatte  canal  towards  the  end  of  the  season  prevented  thousands 
of  quarters  from  being  brought  to  the  coast. 

The  export  of  beans  and  pease  has  chiefly,  as  hitherto,  been 
confined  to  Scotland,  and  in  no  small  quantity. 

Contrary  to  the  grain  trade,  timber  of  all  kinds  has  suffered  a 
heavy  decline,  and  shipments  were  insignificant  as  compared  with  preced¬ 
ing  years.  The  reason  appears  to  be  over- speculation  during  foregoing 
years,  whereby  immense  stocks  have  accumulated,  thus  glutting  the 
markets  and  bringing  down  the  value  below  a  remunerative  standard. 

The  stock  of  wood  goods  here  is  considerable,  and  sellers  who 
could  command  capital  refrained  from  shipping  in  hopes  of  better 
times. 

Mining  timber,  together  with  the  productions  of  the  saw  and  plan¬ 
ing  mills,  is  the  only  sort  that  has  been  exported  to  any  extent,  but 
even  in  this  branch  an  absence  of  briskness  appeared. 

The  excellence  of  the  Swedish  iron  is  always  a  guarantee  for  its 
saleability  even  during  the  most  depressed  times,  and  it  has  therefore 
in  a  very  small  degree  suffered  by  the  general  stagnation  in  the  trade 
which  in  other  markets  has  been  so  severely  felt.  Steel  of  the  best 
qualities  has  had  a  good  demand  ;  also  wire  and  nail  rods.  Bar  iron  was 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  usual  autumnal  rains  great  want  of  water 
existed  for  driving  the  blast  engines,  &c.,  at  the  iron  works,  and 
productions  generally  have  become  less.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
casual  circumstance.  Of  other  minerals  copper  and  zinc  ore  have 
occupied  a  place  in  the  shipments,  but  not  to  any  important  extent. 

The  further  articles  of  export  from  this  country  are  butter  and 
cheese,  of  which  very  good  qualities  are  shipped  especially  to  England, 
and  the  value  returned  to  the  country  is  of  no  small  amount. 

Matches  of  all  kinds  continue  to  be  shipped  in  large  quantities  to 
England  and  the  Continent,  and  the  manufacture  is  considered  very 
remunerative. 

An  article  of  which  great  expectations  were  entertained  is  wood-pulp, 
which  is  exported  under  different  forms,  and  continues  to  be  shipped, 
but  many  works  have  ceased  to  make  the  same  since  the  consumption  has 
shown  that  the  markets  are  over  supplied,  and  where  water  power  has 
been  available,  it  is  made  use  of  for  other  purposes,  much  money  being 
lost  in  this  manufacture. 

Shipbuilding  has  not  been  quite  so  active  as  during  the  previous 
years,  but  the  works  in  this  branch  have  been  well  employed  in  the 
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manufacture  of  railway  rolling  stock,  and  will  iu  all  probability  be  most 
actively  engaged  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  conveniences  o£  the  harbour  of  this  port 
is  the  completion  of  a  dry  dock  capable  of  holding  a  vessel  of  the 
largest  size  trading  to  this  country.  It  is  excavated  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  pronounced  by  engineers  to  be  a  most  perfect  piece  of 
engineering  work. 

It  has  been  decided  to  deepen  the  river  and  the  harbour  to  a 
uniform  depth  of  twenty  feet,  but  owing  to  the  waut  of  proper  dredging 
machinery  the  progress  is  very  slow. 

Railways  are  continuing  to  be  constructed  all  over  the  country,  and 
no  less  than  thirteen  are  completed.  It  is  in  very  few  cases  that  the 
returns  have  not  far  exceeded  the  estimates. 

The  coalfields  in  the  south  part  of  the  country  do  not  appear  to 
yield  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  expected,  but  large  works 
have  been  built  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  clay  goods,  and  as  far  as  one 
can  judge,  these  manufactories  promise  to  reward  their  founders. 

The  import  was  steady  during  the  whole  year,  and  large  quantities 
of  English  machinery,  both  agricultural  and  industrial,  have  been  spread 
over  the  country.  Rails  and  railway  plant  were  largely  imported  to 
all  the  different  lines  building  or  already  completed. 

Coal  and  coke,  pig  and  finished  iron,  as  well  as  plates  and  bars,  form 
supply  a  very  large  figure  in  the  imports. 

Chemicals  and  fire  bricks  for  the  iron  works  in  the  interior  are  also 
imported  in  considerable  quantities,  the  latter  in  spite  of  the  native 
competition. 

An  article  that  only  a  few  years  back  was  unknown  in  this  country 
is  American  bacon,  it  has  now  become  an  important  merchandize  and 
seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  salt  herrings  and  dried  fish  imported  from 
Norway. 

The  continental  route,  via  Eredrikshaven,  does  not  realize  what  "was 
expected,  and  appears  to  be  an  undertaking  attended  with  loss.  The 
daily  steamers  continue  to  run,  but  a  question  of  discontinuing  the 
traffic  has  been  raised. 


Gottenburg,  January  22,  1876. 
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Supplementary  Report  by  Consul  Duff  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 

Gottenburg  for  the  Year  1875. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  amount  of  British  and  foreign  shipping  at  the  port  of  Gotten¬ 
burg  in  1875,  is  shown  in  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the 
total  arrivals  and  departures  for  the  last  five  years,  viz. : — 

Arrivals. 


Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1871  .. 

328 

147,208 

1,589 

407,337 

1,917 

554,545 

1872  .. 

313 

136,122 

:i,848 

462,365 

2,161 

598,487 

1873  .. 

297 

136,103 

1,882 

473,605 

2,179 

609,705 

1874  .. 

303 

135,669 

2,257 

551,504 

2,560 

687,173 

1875  . . 

313 

154,351 

2,154 

440,957 

2,467 

595,308 

Departures. 


Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1871  .. 

333 

148,520 

1,306 

343,137 

1,639 

491,657 

1872  . . 

313 

136,122 

1,487 

412,423 

1,800 

548,545 

1873  .. 

293 

135,362 

1,449 

419,600 

1,742 

554,962 

1874  .. 

305 

135,907 

1,623 

461,669 

1,928 

597,576 

1875  .. 

309 

150,111 

1,497 

'350,250 

1,806 

500,361 

The  British  arrivals  in  1875  consisted  of — 


Number. 

Tons. 

Steam  ships 

201 

133,241 

Sailing  ships 

112 

21,102 

Total  ••  ••  ••  •• 

313 

1 

r-H 

i-O 

CO 

-rfT 

r— l 

being  18,684  tons  more  than  in  1874. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  British  shipping  at  the  other  ports 
of  this  consular  district  for  1875,  viz. : — 
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Ships. 

Tons. 

ITddevalla. . 

•  t 

23 

9,410 

Warberg  .. 

#  « 

5 

1,632 

Halmstad. . 

•  • 

6 

818 

Helsingborg 

•  • 

23 

4,465 

Landskrona 

•  • 

4 

1,380 

Malmo 

•  » 

58 

19,547 

Ystad 

•  • 

22 

3,877 

Carlshamn 

•  • 

2 

421 

Carlscrona 

•  • 

12 

1,054 

Total 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

155 

42,604 

being  5,848  tons  more  than  in  1874. 

The  nationality  of  the  foreign  shipping  which  entered  the  port  of 
Gottenburg  in  18*75  was  as  follows  : — 


Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total 

Ships. 

Sweden 

867 

636 

1,503 

Norway 

13 

•  172 

185 

Denmark  . . 

139 

67 

206 

Germany  , , 

10 

92 

102 

Holland  . . 

18 

58 

76 

Belgium  . . 

«  • 

7 

7 

France 

•  • 

57 

57 

Russia 

2 

10 

12 

Portugal  . . 

t  • 

1 

1 

Ttaly 

•  i 

1 

1 

America  . . 

•  • 

4 

4 

Total 

•  • 

*  c 

•  • 

•  • 

2,154 

Tons. 


327,810 

23,527 

41,653 

16,764 

13,177 

1,647 

9,620 

4,515 

314 

179 

2,251 


440,957 


The  mercantile  fleet  of  Gottenburg  on  the  31st  of  December,  1875, 
consisted  of — 


Number. 

Tons. 

Sailing  ships 

148 

60,910 

Steam  ships 

64 

21,203 

T  otal 

212 

82,113 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

Exports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  total  value  of  exports 
from  Gottenburg  in  the  last  five  years,  viz. : — 


Years. 

In  British  Ships. 

In  Foreign  Ships. 

Total. 

1871 . 

921,500 

1,428,500 

2,350,000 

1872  . 

1,096,300 

1,855,700 

2,952,000 

1873  . 

969,500 

1,965,500 

2,935,000 

1874  . 

884,510 

1,642,358 

2,526,868 

1875  . 

923,417 

1,590,248 

2,513,665 

GOTTENBURG. 
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Iron. — The  export  from  Gottenburg  in  1875  was  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Tons. 

England  . . 

•  •  «  • 

67,580 

France 

•  •  •  • 

..  8,320 

Belgium  . . 

•  •  •  • 

..  5,538 

Germany  . . 

•  •  #  • 

. .  3,095 

Holland  . . 

•  •  •  • 

..  2,850 

America  . . 

•  •  •  • 

..  2,505 

Denmark  . . 

•  •  •  • 

..  1,603 

Norway  . . 

•  •  •  • 

39 

Algiers 

•  •  •  • 

Total  . . 

•  • 

«  • 

10 

..  91,540 

being  21,321  tons  more  than  in  1874. 

Wood. — Of  deals,  battens,  and  boards,  the  export  was  as  follows  : — 


To  England  . . 
France 
Belgium  . . 
Germany  . . 
Denmark  . . 
Australia  . . 
Cape  Colony 
Holland  . ; 
Italy 
Algiers 
Brazils 
Port  Natal . . 
Norway 


•  •  •  •  •  » 

•  «  •  •  •  • 

•  #  •  •  • 

•  •  #  •  • 

•  •  •  •  « 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  #  #  •  • 

«  •  «  •  • 

•  •  •  •  # 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  #  i  «  • 

•  «  •  •  ♦ 

•  •  •  •  • 

Total  . . 


Cubic  feet. 
4,903,425 
1,682,229 

478.911 

382,456 

139.912 
81,491 
73,692 
62,631 
25,168 
23,100 
19,638 
17,210 

4,770 


7,894,633 


2,085,436  cubic  feet  more  than  in  3  874. 

Of  other  kinds  of  wood  the  shipments  consisted  of — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Tit  preps. . 

Cubic  feet 

4,003,050 

Timber  .. 

?)  *  * 

285,896 

Balks  and  spars. . 

»  •  • 

53,283 

Deal  ends 

)>  •  • 

199,715 

Sleepers . . 

)}  •  • 

198,502 

Lathwood 

))  •  • 

8,338 

Staves  of  oak 

Pieces 

48,000 

„  other  sorts  . . 

))  •  • 

6,178,439 

Wood  pulp 

Cwt. 

93,629 

Matches  . . 

>>  •  • 

159,797 

Laths  t «  •«  • «  •* 

Y alue . . 

20,381?. 

Carpenters’  work 

»  '  •  • 

75,838?. 

Grain. — The  export  of  grain  from  Gottenburg  in  1875,  chiefly  oats, 
amounted  to  348,859  quarters,  and  from  the  other  ports  of  this  consular 
district  to  791,072  quarters. 

Live  Animals. — Exported  from  Gottenburg  in  1875 


Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 


45 

3,196 

306 

64 


Total 


3,611 


938 


SWEDEN  AND  NOEWAY, 


Dairy  Produce 

Cwt, 

Butter . 29,537 

Cheese .  1,238 

Imports. 

The  import  trade  o£  Gottenburg  in  1875  shows  a  redaction  of 
316,100?.  compared  with  1874,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  statement 
of  the  approximate  total  value  for  the  last  five  years,  viz. : — 


Years. 

In  British  Ships. 

In  Foreign  Ships. 

Totals. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871  o. 

1,227,100 

1,599,900 

2,827,000 

1872  . 

1,086,300 

1,785,700 

2,872,000 

1873  . 

1,237,600 

2,373,900 

3,611,500 

1874  . 

1,437,310 

3,070,890 

4,508,200 

1875  . „ 

1,302,170 

2,889,930 

4,192,100 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  the 
leading  articles  of  import  in  1875,  and  for  the  year  1874 : — 


1875. 

1874. 

Coal  and  coke 

Tons 

190,836 

173,593 

Coffee 

Lbs. 

7,980,285 

5,815,953 

Cotton 

11,787,704 

12,599,749 

„  yarn 

jj  *  • 

4,128,059 

5,226,838 

96,758 

Grain,  chiefly  rye  . . 

Quarters  . . 

69,923 

Hides 

«  • 

2,818,965 

3,023,000 

Meal  of  wheat  and  rye 
Manufactures  of  silk,  linen, 

Cwt. 

241,660 

247,021 

coiton,  &c. 

Lbs. 

2,568,285 

3,835,115 

Rice  and  grits 

O  •  • 

3,232,084 

3,221,491 

Salt. . 

Cubic  feet . . 

597,744 

1,162,753 

Sugar,  raw . . 

Lbs. 

16,671,118 

16,636,388 

,,  refined 

9)  •  • 

4,960,353 

4,974,434 

Treacle 

r  •  • 

5,528,324 

4,216,391 

Tobacco 

•  • 

1,606,515 

2,417,119 

Wool  . 

•  • 

1,465,412 

1,849,426 

W  oollen  yarn 

??  •  • 

1,116,569 

1,166,699 

Iron  rails  . . 

Tons 

26,387 

30,528 

„  bar  . . 

,,  > 

4,204 

2,905 

„  Pig . 

>>  *  • 

5,103 

5,519 

Petroleum  . . 

Lbs. 

5,175,183 

5,184,928 

01  we  oil  . . 

))  •  * 

1,650,502 

1,332,836 

Pork 

Cwt. 

130,798 

93,333 

Tea . . 

Lbs. 

46,167 

80,277 

Paper 

))  •  • 

515,886 

677,501 

Machinery  and  implements 

Value 

462,861?. 

572,195?. 

GOTTENBUKG. 
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Exchanges. 

The  average  monthly  rates  of  exchange  at  G-ottenburg  for  bills  at 
three  months’  date  during  1875  were  as  follows  : — 


Kronor. 

ore. 

January 

18 

07 

February  . , 

18 

10 

March 

18 

11 

April 

18 

12 

May 

18 

12 

June 

18 

14 

July 

18 

12 

August 

18 

07 

September  . . 

18 

05 

October  ■  . . 

17 

98 

November  . . 

17 

92 

December  . . 

17 

99 

Average  of  the  year,  18  kronbr  6  ore. 

The  amount  of  bills  negotiated  at  Gottenburg  in  1875  was  as 
follows,  viz. :  2,533,280 l.  sterling,  9,560,419  Hamburgh  riksmark, 
10,945,720  frs.,  392,149  Hutch  florins,  makiug  in  Swedish  currency  a 
total  of  62,802,899  kronor,  equal  in  sterling  at  the  par  of  18  kronor 
per  £,  to  3,489,050/.,  being  262,094 /.  less  than  the  preceding  year. 

Agbiculttjee. 

The  official  reports  of  this  district  give  the  following  results  of  the 
harvest  of  1875,  viz.  : — 

Winter  Wheat,  Rye,  Spring  Corn,  Barley,  and  Oats. — Equal  to  the 
best  yield. 

Bease,  Beans,  Tares. — A  fair  crop. 

Bctatoes. — A  fair  crop,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  good  condition. 

Hay. — An  under  average  crop. 


Gottenburg,  May  4,  1876. 
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TRIPOLI. 

TRIPOLI. 

Report  by  Consul- General  Drummond  Day  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce 

of  Tripoli  for  the  Year  1875. 

Trade  at  this  port  during  the  year  now  ended  shows  considerable 
diversity  as  compared  with  that  of  1874. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  tonnage  of  botli  British  and  foreign  shipping,  owing  to  the 
expanding  trade  in  esparto,  now  again  shows  a  considerable  increase, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table: — 


Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  Tripoli  in  the  Year  1875. 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number  of 
Yessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Yessels. 

Tonnage. 

British 

186 

66,051 

105 

65,997 

Ottoman 

754 

26,389 

714 

25,083 

Italian 

230 

28,798 

229 

28,708 

Austrian 

13 

1,160 

13 

1,160 

Greek 

12 

1,176 

11 

1,048 

German 

1 

442 

1 

442 

Jerusalem  flag 

5 

181 

5 

181 

Total 

1,121 

124,197 

1,078 

122,619 

Imports. 

Again  there  is  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  Aalue  of  goods  imported. 
In  1873  the  total  value  was  113,500/.  In  1874  it  was  157,200/.,  whilst 
in  1875  it  has  mounted  up  to  275,600/.,  showing  an  increase  in  two 
years  of  considerably  more  than  100  per  cent.  In  1875  the  value  of 
British  manufactures  imported  has  been  more  than  double  that  of 
1874. 
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Value  of  Imports  during  the  Year  1875. 


£ 


British  cloth  manufactures 

•  • 

127,000 

Foreign  „ 

28,000 

Colonial  produce 

12,000 

Tobacco  . . 

9,600 

Brass 

3,500 

Iron 

5,600 

Spirits  and  wine. . 

5,000 

Earthenware 

1,200 

Planks  and  other  timber 

6,000 

Combustibles 

2,500 

Beans 

1,200 

Pice 

6,000 

Provisions 

12,000 

Wool  . .  . .  . .  • 

4,000 

Baracans . . 

15,000 

Hides 

2,000 

Oil  . 

7,000 

Raw  silk  . . 

8,000 

Sundries  . . 

20,000 

Total 

•  « 

•  0 

•  0 

275,600 

Exports. 

The  exports  of  1875,  though  scarcely  so  large  in  the  total  value  as 
those  of  1874,  show  considerable  diversity  as  compared  with  that  year. 

In  esparto,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  and  some  other  articles,  there  has 
been  an  increase,  whilst  in  barley,  butter,  madder  root,  and  gold  dust, 
there  has  been  a  decrease,  and  notably  so  in  gold  dust. 

The  trade  in  esparto  continues  to  increase,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  population  generally.  The  feather  trade  also  would  appear  to  be 
steadily  assuming  larger  proportions,  new  sources  of  supply  being 
gradually  opened  up  in  the  interior.  Ostrich  feathers  are  brought  to 
market  at  this  port  from  Timbuctoo,  Housa,  Borun,  and  Wadai,  those 
from  Timbuctoo  being  considered  the  finest.  The  breed  of  birds  in  the 
different  regions  is  the  same,  but  the  quality  of  the  feathers  appears  to 
be  affected  considerably  by  the  soil,  food,  and  climate  of  the  district 
frequented  by  the  birds.  The  feathers  from  the  three  former  regions 
are  brought  to  Gbadames  by  the  agents  of  Ghadamseese  merchants,  and 
thence  to  Tripoli  by  the  merchants  themselves  ;  those  from  Wadai,  a 
market  of  the  interior  lately  opened  up,  are  brought  by  way  of  Fezzan, 
and  sometimes  Benghasi,  by  Tripoli  merchants.  Those  from  Housa 
are  brought  here  and  sold  in  the  skin,  then  plucked  and  sorted  into 
bundles,  according  to  quality,  by  the  exporters.  Feathers  from  other 
parts  of  the  interior  are  generally  brought  down  and  sold  in  bulk,  then 
sorted  before  exportation. 

The  whole  of  the  feathers  are  exported  to  London  and  Paris. 
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Value  of  Exports  during  the  Year  1875. 


£ 

Ostrich  feathers  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  125,000 

Ivory  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  60,000 

Esparto  grass  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  122,500 

Wheat .  105,400 

Barley  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  28,800 

Butter  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  •  •  ♦  14,000 

Dates  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  3,500 

Mats  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  4,000 

Natron  . .  « .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1,500 

Sponges  . .  . .  . •  • .  • •  • •  250 

Gold  dust  .  6,000 

Madder  root  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1,000 

Woollen  manufactures  ..  ..  ..  ..  7,000 

Oranges  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  1,300 

Soap  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1,000 

Salt  .  7,000 

Sundries..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  15,000 


Total  . .  . .  . .  . .  503,250 


Agriculture. 

The  crops  for  the  year  under  consideration  have  yielded  a  fair 
average,  and  thus  far  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  good. 

Public  Works. 

A  large  concrete  pier  for  the  shipping  of  esparto  is  in  course  of 
construction,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  spring,  which  will,  while  it 
lasts,  prove  a  great  facility  for  this  branch  of  trade.  It  has  been  made 
at  an  exorbitant  cost,  though  very  indifferently  constructed,  and,  it  is 
feared,  will  not  prove  durable. 


Tripoli,  Barbary,  December  31,  1875. 
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SUSA, 


Report  by  Vice-Consul  Dupuis  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Susa 

for  the  Year  1875= 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  nationality  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
of  all  nations  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  on  this  coast  during  the 
year  1875,  and  values  of  cargoes  inwards  and  outwards 


Port  of  Susa. 


Nationality. 

Entered, 

Cleared. 

Vessels, 

Tons. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

Vessel*. 

Tons, 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

£ 

£ 

British  . 

50 

12,237 

20,907 

50 

12,237 

63,511 

French  . 

10 

1,186 

339 

10 

1,186 

23,919 

Italian  . 

308 

19,072 

10,758 

308 

19,072 

100,971 

Greek  .  ... 

8 

1,888 

•  •• 

8 

1,788 

15,667 

Swedish  . 

2 

848 

* . . 

2 

848 

3,700 

Tunisian  ...  ■  . 

10 

945 

1,300 

10 

945 

2,400 

Jerusalem  flag  . 

11 

1,276 

6,747 

11 

1,276 

1,500 

Dutch  . 

1 

315 

•  >  • 

1 

315 

1,073 

Spanish  . 

1 

332 

... 

1 

332 

1,700 

Total . 

401 

38,096 

39,091 

401 

38,096 

216,441 

Poet  of  Monastir. 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared, 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

£ 

£ 

British  . 

33 

3,794 

3,962 

33 

3,794 

42,445 

Italian  . 

27 

1,138 

850 

27 

1,138 

7,215 

French  . 

16 

1,888 

2,165 

16 

1,888 

3,220 

Greek  . 

1 

206 

•  •  • 

1 

206 

5,200 

Total  •••  •••  ••• 

77 

7,026 

6,977 

77 

7,026 

58,080 

Mr.  Consular  Agent  Garcia  reports  that  the  direct  trade  at  his  port 
increased  during  the  past  year,  when  thirteen  shipments  of  oil  were 
made  to  the  United  Kingdom,  whereas  there  were  only  eight  the  year 
before. 


3  e  2 
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Poet  of  Mehdia. 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

"Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

£ 

$ 

British  . . 

9 

2,258 

•  •  • 

8 

2,026 

25,578 

Italian  . 

•  •  • 

13 

326 

255 

13 

326 

765 

Tunisian  . 

16 

985 

800 

16 

985 

9,090 

Austrian  . 

•  •  • 

•  6 

380 

570 

6 

380 

4,600 

French  . 

••• 

3 

325 

... 

3 

325 

2,635 

Total . 

•  •  • 

47 

4,274 

1,625 

46 

4,042 

42,688 

Poet  of  Sfax, 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Nationality. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

British  ...  . 

•  •  • 

70 

12,550 

£ 

54,100 

62 

12,160 

£ 

65,400 

French  . 

•  •  • 

9 

1,128 

675 

9 

1,128 

8,610 

Tunisian  . 

•  •  • 

217 

4,959 

16,410 

217 

4,959 

9,607 

19,340 

Italian  . 

•  •• 

129 

9,607 

15,650 

129 

19,451 

Ottoman  . 

•  •  • 

44 

1,625 

4,773 

4,400. 

44 

1,625 

4,314 

Jerusalem  flag  . 

•  •  • 

7 

492 

7 

492 

4,100 

Greek  . 

... 

1 

15 

•  •• 

1 

15 

... 

Total . 

... 

477 

30,366 

96,008 

469 

29,986 

121,215 

Mr.  Consular  Agent  Carleton  reports  that  British  imports  at  Sfax 
show  no  increase  during  the  past  year  over  the  results  obtained  in  the 
year  before,  owing  to  the  greatly  diminished  demand  for  British  manu¬ 
factures  on  the  Algerian  frontier ;  whilst  the  Italian  shipping  and 
imports  show  a  considerable  increase.  This  he  attributes  to  the 
Bubattino’s  line  of  steamers  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  to  the 
number  of  Sicilian  craft  engaged  in  the  sponge  fishery  for  Prench 
houses. 


Totals,  British  and  Foreign,  for  all  the  Ports  in  1875. 


Ports. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

£ 

£ 

Susa — 

British  . 

50 

12,237 

20,907 

50 

12,237 

63,511 

Foreign . 

351 

25,859 

18,144 

351 

25,859 

152,930 

Monastir — 

British  . 

33 

3,794 

3,962 

33 

3,794 

42,445 

Foreign . 

44 

3,232 

3,015 

44 

3,232 

15'635 

Mehdia — 

British  . 

9 

2,258 

•  t  • 

8 

2,026 

25,578 

Foreign . 

38 

2,016 

1,625 

38 

2,016 

17' 090 

Sfax— 

British  . 

70 

12,550 

54,100 

62 

12,160 

65,400 

Foreign . 

407 

17,816 

41,908 

407 

17,826 

65"815 

Grand  total . 

1,002 

79,762 

143,661 

993 

79,150 

438,404 

SUSA. 
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Prom  the  foregoing,  it  results  that  the  British  import  trade  along 
this  coast  (from  Malta  alone)  for  the  past  year,  exceeds  that  of  other 
nationalities  taken  together  by  14,279/.,  and  only  falls  short  of  them  by 
44,536/.  in  the  exports.  From  these  tables  it  will  also  be  seen  that  at 
the  port  of  Sfax  the  values  of  British  imports  and  exports  exceed  those 
at  the  port  of  Susa.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  regular  traffic 
kept  up  between  it  and  Malta,  and  in  the  number  of  esparto  vessels 
which  came  there  during  the  past  year  owing  to  the  shabba  grass 
having  been  found  suitable  to  the  British  market. 

British  import  trade  on  this  coast,  as  I  have  on  other  occasions 
pointed  out,  is  solely  conducted  by  colonial  vessels.  It  does  not  show 
as  favourably  as  it  might  from  the  fact,  also  noted  by  me,  that  many 
of  the  regular  traders  had  assumed  the  misty  Jerusalem  flag.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  a  great  part  of  the  cotton  goods,  sugars,  coffee, 
spirits,  and  other  articles  from  Malta  come  under  that  flag.  This  also 
proportionately  affects  the  exports  and  influences  the  total  results. 

Vessels  that  figure  in  the  return  sheets  as  “Entered  in  Ballast,” 
belong  to  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  come  for  oil  or  esparto 
cargoes  from  Italian  or  Greek  ports  after  shipping  casks  or  taking  in 
iron  ore  at  the  former,  and  lead  at  the  latter  ports.  The  greater  part 
are  chartered  by  Messrs.  Perry,  Bury,  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  and  during 
the  last  year  they  shipped  44,662  mettals  of  oil  and  5,751  tons  of  grass 
to  England,  valued  at  37,412/.  and  38,793/.  respectively,  from  these 
shores. 

The  heavy  tonnage  seen  in  the  returns  of  the  coasting  trade  is  due 
to  the  Italian  steam  boat  which  plies  between  Tunis  and  Sfax,  touching 
at  intermediate  ports.  The  placing  of  the  boat  on  the  coast  has  been 
found  to  pay  very  well,  notwithstanding  that  by  maintaining  high 
freights  she  keeps  up  a  competition  with  the  coastal  caravan  and 
carriage  passenger  traffic  between  the  ports  and  the  capital,  which  she 
might  easily  destroy  by  lowering  them.  There  have  been  several  pro¬ 
jects  for  putting  a  British  boat  on  the  line  to  touch  at  Malta  and  other 
points,  but  they  have  all  fallen  througK 

Trade  and  Commeece. 

The  trade  generally  that  passes  through  the  port  of  Susa  exceeds 
that  at  any  other  on  this  coast,  excepting,  of  course,  that  at  the  port  of 
Tunis,  and  of  late  years  that  of  Sfax  in  the  case  only  of  British  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  This  town  being  further  removed  from  the  capital, 
acts  independently  of  it,  and  has  a  field  of  its  own,  whereas  Susa,  from 
its  propinquity,  shares  it  in  a  great  measure  writh  Tunis,  wffiere  the 
principal  nortion  of  the  foreign  goods  which  reach  it  are  destined  to  be 
transported  by  caravans  in  most  cases  to  Karuan  and  Susa,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  amongst  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  interior.  Su3a  is  to  be 
regarded  more  in  the  light,  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  of  an  Italian 
port,  for  its  commercial  relations  are  more  with  Italy  than  at  the  other 
ports.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  amount  of  her  exports. 

Imports. 

The  value  of  imports  here  during  the  past  year  shows  a  considerable 
decrease,  but  only  in  so  far  as  regards  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
foreign  j  in  the  British  there  is  a  considerable  increase  visible.  Cut  • 
stones,  glazed  bricks,  deals,  earthenware,  and  700  broken-down  mules, 
donkeys,  and  horses,  were  all  that  was  imported  from  Italy,  or  rather 
Sicily,  of  any  importance. 
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Cotton  Goods. — The  cotton  goods  in  chief  demand  are  the  “  Malti,” 
or  teacloths,  and  “  Inglosa,”  or  calico.  There  is  also  a  good  demand 
for  prints. 

Coffee. — The  coffee  consumed  in  the  country  is  chiefly  Brazilian,  and 
fetches  190  pias.  the  cantar  of  100  lbs. 

Sugars. — There  is  but  little  demand  for  loaf  sugar,  crushed  from 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  moist  from  England  is  that  consumed.  The 
first  fetches  75  pias.,  and  the  moist  finds  a  ready  sale  at  55  pias.  the 
cantar. 

-Very  small  quantities  of  rice  are  imported,  the  natives  being 
more  used  to  farinaceous  food ;  cost,  27  pias.  the  cantar. 

Petroleum. — Petroleum  is  in  increasing  demand,  the  natives  be¬ 
coming  aware  of  its  superiority  for  burning  purposes  to  the  oil  of  the 
country  hitherto  used,  and  its  cheapness  being  another  inducement ; 
25  pias.  is  the  price  per  box  in  the  market. 

Stuffs ,  Hardware ,  Glassware ,  Candles,  Leather,  Drugs ,  and  Spices 
come  by  way  of  Tunis. 

Expoets. 

The  exports  of  Susa  during  the  past  year,  compared  with  those  of 
the  year  preceding  it,  show  a  great  deficit  in  their  relative  values,  due 
to  the  few  shipments  of  grain  made  from  the  poorness  of  the  grain 
crops  of  the  past  year.  The  British  portion  of  it,  however,  shows  an 
increase  of  9,670/.  This  is  due  to  the  greater  quantity  of  oil  which 
left  this  port  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  value  of  the  quantities  of 
oil  and  esparto,  the  only  two  articles  which  are  shipped  home,  during 
the  years  of  my  residence  here  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

Oil. 

Esparto. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1872  .. 

1873  .. 

1874  .. 

1875  .. 

Mettals. 

'  19,053 
21,619 
13,789 
33,495 

£ 

17,000 

18,959 

15,907 

26,097 

Tons. 

4,903 

5,957 

3,791 

5,400 

£ 

19,000 

27,959 

17,991 

26,000 

The  prices  for  these  two  articles  ranged  as  follows  during  the  course 
of  the  year  : — 


Oil. 

Per  Mettal. 

Free  on  Board. 

Piastres. 

Piastres. 

1st  quality,  or  u  Lanysante  ”  . . 

22  to  29 

28  to  35 

2nd  „  or  u  Massery  ” 

20  28 

26  34 

Esparto  10  pias.  per  cantar,  or  12  pias.  free  on  board. 

Hides,  which  are  generally  shipped  to  France,  were  last  year  sent 
to  Malta.  This  article,  though  never  in  large  quantities,  hardly  figures 
bn  the  books  at  the  customs,  but  seems  to  vanish  from  the  country  to¬ 
gether  with  skins,  no  one  knows  how.  Current  value,  150  pias.  per  cantar. 

Wool. — Little  has  been  done  in  wools  as  only  small  quantities  reach 
the  coast,  and  they  are  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  it  for  the  woollen  stuffs  of  the  country. 
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Soap. — By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  soap  manufactured  on  the 
coast  goes  to  Tunis,  but  some  was  shipped  during  the  past  year  to 
Malta,  Leghorn,  and  Marseilles.  It  fluctuates  between  50  and  55  pias. 
per  cantar  in  the  market. 

Wheat  and  Barley. — As  before  mentioned,  less  wheat  and  barley 
were  shipped  to  Europe  in  1875  than  in  1874.  In  1874  the  harvest  was 
good,  the  quantity  then  shipped  to  Italy  by  the  small  Italian  craft, 
amounted  to  31,995  imperial  quarters,  and  to  Malta  2,705  of  wheat, 
and  13,114  imperial  quarters  of  barley  between  Erance,  Italy,  and 
Malta.  But  during  the  year  just  closed,  owing  to  the  mediocrity  of 
the  harvest,  only  9,760  of  the  oue,  and  15,212  imperial  quarters  of  the 
other  left  this  port,  and  produced  the  deficit  alluded  to.  Average  price 
of  wheat,  180  pias.  per  cafis  ;  average  price  of  barley,  77  pias.  per 
eafis. 

Bags  and  Bones. — Little  was  done  in  rags  and  bones.  The  former 
fetched  10  and  the  latter  7  pias.  per  cantar  in  the  market. 

Agriculture. 

The  rainfall  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  was  small,  and  proved  in¬ 
sufficient;  it  is  true  there  were  some  later  falls,  but  they  were  too 
tardy  to  soften  the  already  hardened  ground,  and  much  of  the  seed  was 
lost.  During  this  latter  rain  some  injury  was  done  to  the  olive  trees  in 
this  neighbourhood  by  the  occurrence  of  an  extraordinary  fall  of  hail, 
but  fortunately  of  short  duration,  otherwise  the  destruction  would  have 
been  serious.  The  storm  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  June.  It  com¬ 
menced  by  a  fall  of  ordinary  sized  hailstones,  which  gradually  attained 
the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  and  that  of  a  closed  fist,  jagged  masses  of 
common  hail  frozen  together.  Three  I  measured  were  2£,  2J,  and  2 
inches  through.  The  passage  of  the  storm  over  the  town  'was  only 
marked  bv  the  breaking  of  almost  every  window  pane  in  the  place,  and 
created  a  brief  panic  when  the  masses  were  seen  accumulating  on  the 
roofs  of  the  houses. 

The  prospects  of  this  year’s  harvest  I  regret  to  say  are  not  as 
promising  as  could  be  desired,  as  the  quantity  of  rain  hitherto  fallen  is 
insufficient;  and  it  is  with  some  apprehension  that  the  farmers  look  at 
the  serenity  of  the  sky  overhead. 

Supplementary. 

The  exceptional  circumstance  of  attention  being  drawn  to  these 
shores  by  a  project  of  submerging  the  region  of  Djerid  by  means  of  a 
canal  at  Gabes,  and  so  creating  an  inland  sea — a  project  as  gigantic,  it 
is  conceived,  as  it  is  original — and  the  visit  of  a  scientific  commission* 
during  the  past  year  to  the  scene  of  the  proposed  cutting,  suggest  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  in  my  report.  The  project  is  based  upon 
a  fact  clearly  recorded,  viz.,  the  presence  of  water  in  the  form  of  lakes 
in  the  line  of  the  great  depressions,  and  upon  the  presumption  that 
these  lakes  were  themselves  but  the  residue  of  some  vaster  body  of 
water  or  inland  sea  which  disappeared  at  a  still  earlier  date  from  the 
surface,  owing  it  is  conjectured  to  the  formation  of  an  isthmus  at  Gabes 
which  cut  it  off  from  the  Mediterranean  with  which  if  was  connected. 

The  recent  surveys,  though  they  reject  the  idea  of  any  connection 
with  the  Mediterranean  having  existed — a  hasty  conclusion  based  upon 
mere  inferiority  of  level  to  that  of  the  sea — would  seem  to  endorse  the 
fact  of  all  the  region  having  been  under  water.  Indeed,  had  there 

*  The  expedition  was  composed  of  the  Marquis  of  Antinori,  Baron  Castelnuovo 
Colonel  Galvani,  and  others. 
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existed  a  connection,  it  is  presumable  that  more  than  the  mere  incidental 
reference  would  have  come  down  to  us  regarding  so  large  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  as  in  that  case  it  would  have  been,  indenting  the  land,  and 
therefore  available  for  the  purposes  of  war  or  commerce  by  the  ancients. 
The  results  obtained  prove  that  the  sands  are  of  but  secondary  im¬ 
portance  on  the  isthmus,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  alternate  strata 
of  grey  quartz  and  ferruginous  freestone,  which  rise  at  an  angle  of 
sixty  degrees  and  lie  over  another  stratum  of  chalk.  This  excludes  all 
notion,  therefore,  of  any  choking  up  of  an  early  passage  for  the  waters. 
M.  Futch,  who  also  surveyed  the  spot  the  preceding  year,  tells  us  that, 
“  La  depression  Saharienne  a  toujours  constitue  un  lac  sale,  le  lac 
Triton  d’Herodote,  dont  l’orjgine  est  identique  avec  celle  de  tous  les 
lacs  analogues,  chots  ou  Sebhats  disperses  dans  le  sud  de  l’Algerie  et 
de  la  Tunisie.  La  presence  de  1’eau  dans  la  depression  Saharienne  a 
coincide  avec  l’existence  de  grand  courses  d’eau  dans  la  raeme  region. 
Elle  doit  com  me  ces  derniers  son  existence  a  une  periode  de  grande 
humidite  et  en  general  a  un  ensemble  de  conditions  climateriques 
distinctes  des  conditions  actuelles.”  Ho  reference  is  made  to.  waters 
in  the  depressions  by  Arab  writers,  probably  on  account  of  their  insigni¬ 
ficance,  at  the  date  of  their  conquest,  but  the  name  given  to  them  is 
very  significant,  as  will  be  seen  ;  yet  all  unite  in  describing  this  country 
as  having  been  very  wooded,  but  state  that  the  wood  was  all  cut  down 
to  facilitate  the  subjection  of  the  tribes,  who,  for  upwards  of  a  century 
after,  fought  desperately  for  their  independence,  as  well  as  during  their 
own  internecine  wars  which  followed.  According  to  them,  the  regency 
was  well  supplied  with  streams  and  with  abundance  of  water,*  a  state¬ 
ment  itself  in  harmony  with  the  notion  of  a  degree  of  atmospheric 
humidity  conducive  to  luxuriant  vegetation  and  presupposing  the  cause 
which  alone  could  bring  it  about. 

Whole  regions  therefore  now  condemned  to  sterility,  with  save 
perhaps  an  oasis  here  and  there,  were  formerly  rich  in  pastures  and 
interspersed  with  towns. 

The  desert  which  has  gradually  extended  in  regions  lying  between 
Tripoli  and  Egypt  until  it  has  reached  the  sea,  covering  districts  once 
fertile,  and  burying  Egyptian  ruins,  has,  beyond  a  doubt,  similarly 
encroached  on  the  Tunisian  southern  frontier  between  it  and  Tripoli. 
The  diminished  heights  and  lowering  of  the  Atlas,  let  in  the  sands 
driven  by  every  southerly  wind,  notably  by  the  periodical  south  and 
south-east  winds,  to  which  the  more  elevated  and  uniform  heights  of 
the  mountain  system  oppose  a  formidable  barrier  in  more  favoured 
Barbary  States  westward.  In  Morocco,  especially,  these  same  winds 
are  so  tempered  in  their  passage  across  the  intervening  heights,  as 
hardly  to  be  recognized  as  the  same  which  here  dry  up  and  parch  the 
land  in  summer.  Their  action  upon  the  sands  accumulated  by  them  at 
the  foot  of  and  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains  southward,  where  they 
sink  into  the  plain,  is  the  same  as  that  seen  at  street  corners,  but  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  sands  are  whirled  and  spread  over  the  southern  pro* 
rovinces.  Another  form  of  this  indraught  and  encroachment  is  seen 
in  the  winds  which  predominate  during  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  fill  the 
air  with  a  minute  and  impalpable  sand.f  On  examining  collections  of 

*  Abunagi  and  Ibn  Khardoom  relate  that  when  Abdullah-ben  Saad-ben-Aby- 
Sareh,  who  headed  the  invading  armies  during  the  Caliphat  of  Othman,  entered  the 
regency  “he  found  it  thickly  populated ;  the  larger  towns  at  short  intervals,  and  the 
smaller  ones  showing  picturesquely  white  through  the  trees.  Water,  they  add,  was 
seen  everywhere  on  the  surface,  and  streams  meandered  throughout  the  land,  which 
was  extraordinarily  fertile  in  pastures  and  in  seed  sown/' 

t  It  is  this  wind,  known  here  as  the  “  Sheely,”  and  in  Egypt  as  the  “  Khamseer,” 
which  is  so  injurious  to  the  sight,  and  the  cause  of  much  ophthalmia  in  the  country. 
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sand  of  any  magnitude,  they  will  all  be  found  composed  of  that  which 
is  very  fine,  whilst  that  around  and  in  the  valleys  generally  is  coarse ; 
the  one  being  foreign  ©r  sands  drifted  from  long  distances,  and  the 
other  indigenous  or  formed  on  the  spot. 

It  may  therefore  he  presumed  that  the  disappearance  of  the  waters 
in  question  is  due  to  the  encroachment  of  the  desert,  caused  by  the 
action  of  these  winds  during  a  long  succession  of  centuries,  aided  by 
absorption  and  by  evaporation  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  vast 
scorching  desert  to  which  their  own  southern  aspect  left  them  fully 
exposed.  To  these  causes  also  may  be  added  the  substances  brought 
down  by  streams,  which  by  all  accounts  were  many,  diminishing  the 
depths,  narrowing  the  margins,  and  spreading  the  wraters,  thereby 
helping  in  the  work  of  desiccation,  accelerated  moreover  by  a  decrease 
in  the  pluvial  supplies  consequent  on  the  disappearance  of  mediaeval 
forest.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  drying  up  of  many  of  the 
streams  here,  a3  elsewhere  in  Barbary,  being  due  to  the  clearing  away 
of  forest,  whether  in  the  plains  or  in  the  highlands,  by  the  Arabs  on 
their  conquest  and  after.  The  consequence,  is  that  the  periodical  rains 
which  at  an  earlier  date  fertilized  the  country,  are  replaced  by  heavier, 
but  rarer  falls,  the  waters  of  which  rush  down  the  slopes  and  disappear 
in  the  sands  or  mix  with  the  noxious  waters  of  the  lagoons,  as  is  the  case 
here,  ere  they  penetrate  and  saturate  the  soil  to  any  depth.  The  action 
of  these  passing  waters  is  seen  in  a  washing  away  of  earth  and  exposure 
of  naked  rock  on  all  the  “  Hamayed”  or  elevated  lands,  hill  sides,  and 
ravines. 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  regency  is  a  lake  country,  and  that 
recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  similar  vast  sheets  of  water  in 
Africa,  the  idea  of  an  inland  sea  having  existed  may  not  seem  so 
startling  to  us. 

The  depression  in  common  with  the  lakes  are  known  here  as 
“Sbakhi”  (marshes),  in  Algeria  they  are  called  “Shtoot”  (shores)* 
and  the  inference  is,  that  at  the  date  of  the  Arab  conquest,  indications 
of  recent  retirement  of  water  were  unmistakeable.  They  are  low  lying 
wastes  of  sand  where  crystallization  of  salt  abounds  mingled  with  the 
minutest  particles  of  shell,  in  some  places  marshy,  in  others  dry,  and 
often  conceal  treacherous  quicksands.  The  most  westerly  and  the 
largest  “Melrir,”  according  to  Trench  spelling  of  the  word,  occupies  an 
area  estimated  at  about  450  square  miles ;  the  next  “  Salem  ”f  followed 
by  “  Gharsa,”  “  Ghernis,”  and  “  Tejij,”^  the  most  easterly  and  reaching 
to  within  15  miles  of  Gabes. 

With  reference  to  relics  of  commercial  enterprize  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Carthage,  if  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  export  of  corn  for 
Home  and  her  garrisons  be  excepted,  there  is  little  to  show  that  any  en¬ 
couragement  was  afforded.  In  place  of  a  policy  that  had  raised  Carthage 
to  its  splendour  on  the  Phoenician  model,  Borne  seems  but  to  have  con¬ 
sulted  the  grandeur  of  an  edifice  calculated  to  shed  but  lustre  on  her 
own  name.  This  is  more  obvious  in  North  Africa  than  elsewhere  in  con¬ 
templating  the  crumbling  ruins,  traceable  in  many  places  even  below 
the  present  level  of  the  sea,  and  spread  throughout  the  country,  at 
Eldjem,  Sbeitla,  Sbiba,  Cabodia,  Mehdia,  Dimas,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Minor  Syrtis,  at  Lebda,  at  the  Cynephus,  along  the  Syrtis  Major, 
besides  in  less  familiar  places.  It  seems  at  this  age,  in  view  of  the 

*  These  words  are  given  in  the  plural ;  in  the  singular  they  are  respectively 
“  Sebkha  ”  and  “  Shutt,"  on  French  maps  spelt  “  Chott.” 

t  Safety. 

X  Dread.  It  is  here  where  the  quicksands  appear,  and  where  caravans,  in 
deviating  from  a  beaten  track,  are  apt  to  be  engulfed. 
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subsequent  degradation  of  Africa,  almost  a  question  whether  the  change 
from  a  system  which  sheltered  commerce  and  industry  to  one  of  another 
order,  established  by  a  strictly  military  race,  was  an  advantage  to  the 
nations  and  tribes  of  the  Barbary  States  and  to  their  descendants  or 
not. 

In  regard  to  ruins,  I  cannot  help  reverting  to  Eldjern  and  its 
amphitheatre  as  being  the  most  perfect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
\  most  promising  in  results  to  the  antiquarian.  Eldjern,  the  Thysdrus  of 
the  ancients,  is  where  Grordian  the  elder  was  raised  to  the  purple,  a 
fact  brought  forward  by  Shaw,  to  show  the  importance  of  the  place  at 
that  period.  The  amphitheatre  probably  was  erected  to  reward  the  city. 
Its  greatest  diameter  is  about  432  feet  by  116  feet.  Three  tiers  of 
arcades  are  surmounted  by  an  attic,  total  height  100  feet.  There  being 
no  vestiges  left  of  seats,  they  must  have  been  of  wood,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Coliseum  in  its  early  days,  or  that  the  edifice  was  never  com¬ 
pleted.  I  subjoin  the  following  inscription  found  there,  as  I  believe  it 
has  not  been  hitherto  copied : — 


LAELIO  AVEEL'IO 
COMMODO 

IMPEEATOEIS  C^SA 
EIS-  T-  AE  L1I  HADKI 
ANT  ANTONINI 
AYGt  PH.  P.PP. 

D.D.  P.P. 


Several  pieces  of  marble  statuary  have  also  been  found  recently  at 
Susa.  The  most  complete  represents  a  triumph,  life-size,  in  alto-relief, 
a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  driven  by  a  sovereign  (by  sceptre)  ; 
whilst  another,  a  captive,  crouches  pinioned  behind.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  all  are  without  heads,  and  only  hind  quarters  of  horses  to  be 
seen.  The  few  following  sites  of  ancient  towns,  with  their  modern 
appellations,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Such  as  are  not  distinguishable  under  present  appellation,  but 
identity  proved  by  inscriptions  found  : — 


Ancient. 
Thysdrus  .  . . 
Gigthis 

Colonia  Scillitanae 
Saltus  Massipianus 
Colonia  Sufetana 
Ad  Casas 
Avittensis  Biba 
Turga  or  Turuga 


Modern. 

Eldjem.# 

Hensliir  Salem  Bugrar. 
Henshir  Saadi. 

Hensliir  Haman. 
Sbiba.f 

Henshir  Begar. 
Henshir  Bu  Ftis. 
Henshir  Busliaa. 


#  A  few  years  ago  the  systematic  destruction  of  the  Amphitheatre  at  this  place, 
for  materials  for  the  construction  of  abodes,  was  ordered  to  be  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
Government,  but  the  work  of  destruction  is  still  going  on,  for  the  Sheikh  informed 
me  that  every  villager  at  his  death  had  a  right  to  one  stone  from  it  for  his  tomb,  and 
that  the  order  had  no  reference  to  this  right.  As  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  dis¬ 
placing  of  one  stone  in  a  structure  of  this  nature  will  bring  down  another,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  it  has  not  disappeared  altogether,  like  many  others  in  the 
country. 

f  Mention  is  made  of  this  place  by  Arab  writers,  under  the  name  of  Suffetain ;  it 
fell  early  in  the  invasion. 
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Such  as  are  distinguishable  under  present  appellation : — 


Ancient.  Modern. 


Selecta 

Salacta. 

Salinas 

Sahlin. 

Neapolis 

Nabel. 

Septis 

Zamta. 

Ad  Ilorrea  . . 

Hergla. 

Tacape  or  Capis 

Gerba  (Kabes).*' 

Caput  vada  . . 

Kaboudia. 

Capsa 

Gafsa  (Kafsa)  .f 

Thusurus  . . 

Touzer. 

Thala  . .  * * § 

Tala.J 

Tucca 

Dugga. 

Mactaritana . . 

Henshir  Macta. 

Clupea 

Galibia  (Klibia). 

Thaena 

Henshir  Tina. 

Gerba  (Maninge) 

Gerba.  § 

Suffetula 

Sbitla.|| 

Agassel  Nept 

Nefta.** 

Suggestive  Names. 


Kalaa  Kbira. . 

Kalaa  Seghira 
Benyana 
Kneis 

Ksur  Elleltt 
Ksur-Mirium 
Ksarain  (dual  number) 


Large  fortress. 

Small  fortress. 

Buildings. 

Churches. 

Large  tower  of  new  moon. 
Tower  of  Mary. 

Two  towers. 


Ksur  essaf,  besides  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 


In  the  southern  provinces  of  this  regency  the  streams  which  drain 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountain  system  on  their  approach  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  from  the  coast  are  all  more  or  less  useless  from  being  im¬ 
pregnated  with  salt  from  the  plains  which  they  traverse,  and  only  flow 
during  a  few  months  in  extraordinarily  wet  seasons.  There  are,  never¬ 
theless,  spots  where  good  water  and  pastures,  scarce  on  all  the  coast, 


*  There  being  no  letters  in  the  Arabic  to  represent  the  sounds  of  c  and  p,  unless 
Jc  and  b,  it  is  in  the  written  language  Kabe3,  but  pronounced  Gabes. 

f  See  preceding  note.  Bell.,  Jug.,  clxxxix. 

X  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  town  where,  according  to  Sallust,  Jugurtha  first  shut 
himself  up  with  his  treasures,  but  afterwards  abandoned  it  and  the  inhabitants  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Romans,  who  rather  than  fall  into  their  hands  set  fire  to  their  city  and 
perished  in  the  flames. 

§  M.  Guerin,  in  his  archaeological  work,  cites  the  following  passage  from  Aurelius 
Victor  Ept.  to  prove  that  the  island  early  in  the  third  century  was  known  under  its 
present  name : — 

“  Creati  in  insula  Maninge 
Quae  nunc  Gerba  appellatur.” 

|]  The  first  town  in  the  regency  that  fell  in  the  invasion,  after  a  bloody  battle 
fought  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Patriarch  Gregory,  who  through  the  weakness  of 
the  Byzantine  Court  and  the  disorders  of  that  period  had  rendered  himself  master  of 
nearly  all  Africa.  According  to  Ibn  Khardoom,  Gregory  had  assembled  120,000 
men  to  oppose  the  Arabs,  who  with  only  20,000  defeated  him. 

There  appear’to  have  been  two  places  of  this  name,  and  Agassel  given  to  one  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other.  It  owes  its  name  probably  from  the  large  quantities  of 
the  ghassul  found  in  the  neighbourhood  (the  algazul  of  the  Spaniards).  The  ashes  of 
this  plant  are  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  an  article  for  which  this  country 
once  was  noted.  Ghassul  is  derived  from  aghsel  yeghsel,  to  wash,  in  Arabic  and  in 
other  early  dialects. 

tf  Names  beginning  with  Gsur  or  Ksur  (see  note  on  sound  of  k  and  g)  are  many, 
and  may  signify  a  palace,  castle,  tower,  or  large  public  building.  To  my  mind  it  is 
a  corruption  in  another  form  of  the  Roman  Castrum. 
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are  to  be  found ;  but  these  are  inland  and  closer  to  the  hills,  where  the 
streams,  ere  they  become  vitiated  or  are  lost  in  the  sands,  irrigate  and 
fertilize  the  country.  We  are  apt  to  regret  the  loss  of  waters  which 
disappear  in  the  sands,  yet  they  are  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  Arabs 
say,  than  those  which  run  into  the  sea.  By  an  all-wise  provision  of 
nature,  though  lost  to  the  eye,  such  waters  generally  percolate  through 
sands,  fertilize  regions  they  traverse,  and  then  settle  in  lower  depres¬ 
sions  on  a  subsoil,  and  give  rise  to  oases.  Here  they  lie  protected 
by  their  covering  of  sand,  and  last  longer  than  on  the  surface.  The 
permeation  of  water  through  sand  is  evident  from  many  streams  dis¬ 
appearing  and  then  re-appearing  on  the  surface.  In  this  way  there  are 
here  sandy  tracts  of  land  apparently  worthless  to  which  the  native 
gives  preference,  because  experience  has  taught  him  that  these  will 
retain  perpetual  verdure  without  irrigation,  whilst  a  more  loamy  and 
apparently  rich  soil  without  it  will  become  dry  and  parched  up  during 
the  heats  of  summer.  There  is  another  singularity  in  regard  to  sub¬ 
soil  deposits,  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  this  country,  where  two  strata  of 
water  are  superposed,  yet  unmixed,  the  one  salt  and  the  other  sweet, 
the  latter  uppermost.  Many  wells  in  places  where  this  occurs  are 
abandoned  on  becoming  salt  until  the  ensuing  season,  when  it  results 
that  the  rainfall  filters  through  the  surface,  and  gently  settles  unmixed 
on  the  salt  water  beneath.  It  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  numerous 
ruins  of  cisterns  that  sweet  \vater  has  always  been  scarce  on  the  coast, 
and  must  have  been  brought  by  waterways  or  aqueducts,  of  which  there 
are  traces.  These  might  have  suggested  to  the  Arab  invaders  and  to 
their  improvident  descendants  the  need  of  the  coast ;  but  according  to 
their  own  authors  they  seemed  but  to  have  destroyed  and  preyed  upon 
the  land  for  many  centuries,  and  their  successors  inheriting  the  apathy 
and  inertia  common  to  the  race,  were  proof  against  the  exertion  of 
restoring  what  their  predecessors  had  undone.  Those  of  our  day, 
though  they  may  not  wantonly  destroy,  never  repair,  and  allow  all  to 
fall  to  decay.  I  doubt  not  the  early  invaders  drank  the  waters  of 
Zaguan  at  the  capital  brought  by  the  Boman  aqueduct,  but  when  it 
ceased  to  come  they  did  without  it,  until  the  accession  of  the  present 
more  enlightened  ruler.  But  even  now  all  improvements,  of  whatever 
nature,  commence  and  end  in  Tunis.  In  the  towns  on  the  coast 
matters  stand  almost  as  they  did  a  century  ago,  and  the  inland  pro¬ 
vinces,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  are  occupied  by  thinly-spread  tented 
tribes.  Hence  the  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  country  carried  away 
by  the  tourist  who  only  visits  the  capital.  Indeed  it  would  appear  as 
if  to  it  the  rest  of  the  regency  was  only  worth  having  for  what  is  to  be 
drawn  from  it,  and  that  at  the  smallest  cost. 

If  Tunis  be  the  political  centre  and  seat  of  Government  and  com¬ 
merce,  Karuan  has  always  been  and  is,  in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the 
religious  capital,  and  invested  with  a  sort  of  sacred  prestige  from 
having  been  founded  by  Okba,  fostered,  moreover,  in  their  minds 
from  its  never  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Europeans, — a  fact  due 
only,  it  is  superfluous  to  observe,  to  its  inland  position,  but  in  their 
minds  to  the  protecting  power  of  their  all-powerful  saint.  Indis¬ 
pensable  as  the  Jew  has  always  made  himself  to  his  Moslem  ruler,  he, 
as  well  as  the  Christian,  has  never  been  allowed  to  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  within  its  walls.  It  stands  in  a  vast  dry  and  barren  plain, 
deprived  of  all  sources  of  water,  and  is  often  in  consequence  reduced  to 
great  straits  for  want  of  it.  In  this  respect  very  little  judgment  was 
shown  in  the  selection  of  its  site  for  the  common  centre  of  Maho¬ 
metanism  in  Africa,  unless  the  assertions  of  their  writers  be  true  that 
the  plain  was  covered  with  thick  forest.  They  relate  many  marvellous 
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legends  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  city*.  One  is  often, 
indeed,  misled  by  their  love  of  hyperbole  and  figure  of  speech,  yet 
beneath  it  some  truth  may  always  be  found  lurking.  Karuan  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  replace  the  ancient  “  Vicus  Augusti,”  the  ruins  of  which  are 
in  its  vicinity  known  as  Sabra,  and  must  have  been  built  with  its 
materials.  The  towns  of  the  present  days,  it  is  worth  observing,  hardly 
ever  occupy  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient  ones  they  replace,  but  close 
to,  as  if  the  besieging  Arabs  settling  down  before  the  towns  on  their 
fall  destroyed  them,  and  removed  the  materials  to  build  a  city  on  the 
site  of  their  camp.  Arab  writers,  when  they  record  the  capture  of  a 
city,  always  add,  “  it  was  destroyed.” 

Karuan  is  the  centre  of  a  large  caravan  trade,  but  of  this  once 
famous  trade  across  the  Sahara,  from  its  oasis  Soudan  and  other 
southern  regions,  there  is  but  very  little  or  none  left.  The  trade  in 
ivory,  feathers,  drugs,  gums,  and  gold  in  small  nuggets  or  in  dust  has 
taken,  during  the  last  half  century  or  more,  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction,  to  G-adamis  and  Fezran,  or  Tafilelt  and  Tarudant,  and 
scarcely  any  comes  to  this  regency  now. 

Susa,  January,  1876. 


*  Okba  having  chosen  the  site  for  the  new  city,  led  his  troops  to  the  spot,  and 
when  they  expostulated  with  him  saying,  “  Would  you  have  us  build  a  city  in  an 
impenetrable  forest!  How  shall  we  defend  ourselves  from  wild  beasts  of  all  sorts  and 
from  serpents!”  Whereupon  Okba,  whose  power  of  intercession  with  the  Almighty 
was  very  great,  thus  addressed  the  beasts :  “  0  ye  serpents  and  beasts,  know  that  we 
are  the  companions  of  the  Prophet ;  retire  from  the  place  we  have  chosen  to  establish 
ourselves  ” — when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  assembled  hosts,  tho  wild  beasts  were 
seen  trooping  away. 
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Return  of  Foreign  Shipping  engaged  in  the  Direct  and  Indirect  Trade 

at  the  Port  of  Susa  in  1875. 

Entered. 


Nationality  of  Vessels. 

Direct  Trade. 

Indirect  Trade. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Italian 

3 

54 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

54 

Jerusalem  Flag  .. 

11 

1,276 

•  • 

•  • 

11 

1,276 

Swedish  . . 

1 

469 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

469 

15 

1,330 

•  t 

•  • 

15 

1,799 

Cleared. 


Nationality  of  Vessels. 

Direct  Trade. 

Indirect  Trade. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Itslisii  •  •  •  •  •  • 

4 

1,128 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

1,128 

French  . . 

2 

364 

•  • 

•  i 

2 

364 

Jerusalem  Flag  . . 

11 

1,276 

•  « 

•  • 

11 

1,276 

Swedish  . . 

1 

469 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

469 

18 

3,237 

•  • 

•  • 

18 

3,237 

Return  of  Shipping  of  each  Nation  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade  at 

the  Port  of  Susa  in  the  Year  1875. 


Nationality  of  Vessels. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Italian 

•  • 

85 

11,790 

1,530 

85 

11,790 

1,530 

Tunisian  . . 

•  • 

9 

888 

84 

7 

880 

80 

British  . . 

•  • 

1 

4 

4 

1 

,4 

4 

95 
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1,618 

93 

12,674 

1,614 
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ADRIANOPLE, 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Dupuis  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Adrianople 

for  the  Year  1875. 

Comparing-  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople  of 
1871  with  that  of  last  year,  a  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  values  of 
imports  and  exports,  showing  a  slight  increase  in  the  latter  and  a  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  former. 

Before  entering  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  products,  resources, 
and  material  advancement  of  this  district,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state 
that  as  the  local  authorities  do  not  publish  information  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  or  keep  any  reliable  records  for  statistical  purposes,  there  is 
unfortunately  no  authentic  evidence  either  with  regard  to  imports  or 
exports,  or  respecting  the  agricultural  or  commercial  development  of 
this  province. 

This  absence  has,  however,  to  some  extent,  been  supplied  me  by 
merchants  and  others  engaged  in  agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits, 
which,  without  pretending  to  an  accuracy  so  difficult  in  such  matters, 
may  nevertheless  be  considered  as  representing  a  tolerably  fair  estimate 
of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  activity  of  this  vilayet. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  acquire  any  very  satisfactory  information 
respecting  the  trade  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  or  to  distinguish 
British  imports  and  exports  from  those  of  other  countries ;  but  the 
German  vice-consul,  who  is  the  principal  importer  of  manufactured 
goods  from  England,  has  furnished  me  with  an  approximative  statement 
under  this  heading. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

The  total  value  of  imports,  both  British  and  foreign,  into  Adrianople 
last  year  was  estimated  at  about  65,432/.,  whilst  the  exports  amounted 
to  some  432,885/. 

The  following  tabular  return  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
quantities  and  value  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  for  1874  and 
1875  : — 
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Imports. 


Articles. 

1874. 

1875. 

% 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sugar 

Cwts. 

4,652 

£ 

11,148 

4,741 

£ 

11,359 

Coffee 

77  •  • 

1,523 

9,300 

1,596 

9,750 

Indigo 

77  •  • 

25 

1,300 

30 

1,536 

Cochineal  . . 

3?  •  • 

52 

882 

50 

860 

Solder 

86 

560 

88 

571 

Salamoniac 

25 

80 

27 

86 

Spices 

77  •  • 

22 

220 

22 

700 

Cotton  twist,  grey,  red, 
blue,  and  white  . . 

848 

7,200 

873 

7,569 

Sheet  iron  . . 

1,130 

1,610 

1,081 

1,540 

Rod  and  nail  iron. . 

2,087 

2,337 

2,161 

2,420 

N ails,  F rench 

641 

750 

639 

747 

Longcloth  and  shirting  . . 

Pieces  . . 

6,000 

4,200 

6,100 

4,270 

Calicoes  and  madapolam  . . 

)) 

1,000 

600 

1,150 

684 

Cotton  prints 

7  7  •  • 

900 

630 

950 

665 

Tanjibs  (muslin)  .. 

77  •  * 

2,500 

750 

2,200 

665 

Woollens  .. 

1,150 

943 

1,150 

837 

Derni-cottons 

77  •  * 

900 

1,062 

930 

1,106 

American  blue  linen 

77  •  • 

250 

412 

260 

429 

Glassware  . . 

Cases 

800 

960 

780 

897 

Small  shot . . 

Bags 

2,500 

437 

2,700 

465 

Cloths 

Pieces  . . 

500 

6,000 

510 

6,129 

Leather 

Cwts. 

220 

2,610 

220 

2,492 

Petroleum.. 

Cases 

12,000 

7,800 

12,500 

7,250 

Candles 

77  •  • 

2,600 

2,028 

2,700 

2,133 

American  rum 

Gallons  . . 

2,000 

250 

2,200 

272 

Total 

•  • 

«  • 

61,069 

•  « 

65,432 

Exports. 


Articles. 

1874. 

1875. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Hard  and  soft  wheat  . . 

Quarters 

67,402 

£ 

165,000 

75,981 

£ 

155,000 

Oats  and  rye 

77 

49,020 

60,000 

40,442 

42,900 

Indian  corn 

7  7 

•  • 

•  • 

14,706 

15,000 

Barley  . . 

77 

•  • 

•  • 

13,481 

13,200 

Carbary  seed 

245 

720 

981 

5,600 

Linseed  . .  . . 

f  y 

141 

360 

3,529 

7,500 

Almonds 

Cwts. 

738 

112 

326 

960 

Aniseed  . . 

77  •  • 

418 

900 

2,455 

2.500 

W  ool 

77  •  * 

22,100 

105,750 

18,415 

80-625 

Cocoons,  dry 

7  7  «  ' 

3,027 

86,296 

3,192 

78  000 

„  perforated 

77  *  ' 

161 

1,972 

172 

1  750 

Silk,  raw  filature 

77  •  • 

55 

10,102 

99 

12,200 

Attar  of  roses  . . 

Ounces  . . 

1,050 

1,008 

1,313 

1,40 

Walnut  tree  knots 

Cwts. 

223 

363 

491 

850 

Skins,  cow  and  ox 

Skins 

6.000 

5,700 

7,000 

4,200 

„  lamb 

77  •  • 

46,000 

2,760 

30,000 

1,800 

„  goat  and  kid 

77  •  * 

70,000 

5,390 

80,000 

5,000 

„  buffalo  . . 

>> 

3,500 

4,200 

1  4,000 

4,400 

Total  . .  . . 

•  t 

•  • 

450,628 

•  • 

432,885 
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English  manufactured  goods  are  generally  purchased  from  whole¬ 
sale  houses  in  Constantinople,  and,  as  usual,  consist  chiefly  in  cotton 
twists,  longcloths,  shirtings,  calicoes,  madapolams,  prints,  tanjebs  (a 
kind  of  muslin  made  for  the  Levant,  and  much  used  by  Turkish  women 
for  head-dresses,) ,  demi-cottons,  some  woollen  stuffs,  and  iron,  estimated 
last  year  at  about  15,800/.,  being  a  slight  improvement  on  the  imports 
of  1874.  The  other  importations  were  as  follows:— 

£ 

From  France — Sugar,  preserved  provisions,  colonials,  medi- 


cinals,  hardware,  and  confectionery  . .  . .  20,000 

Germany  and  Austria  —  Apparel,  cloths,  woollen 

stuffs,  glassware,  and  crockery  ..  ..  ..  15,000 

Belgium— Sugar,  firearms,  &c.  ..  ..  5,000 

Kussia —  Caviar  and  dried  fish  . .  . .  . .  . .  200 

Italy — Cheese,  paste,  and  butter  ..  ..  ..  310 

Greece — Cotton  twists  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,362 

Archipelago  Islands— Oil  and  soap  ..  ..  ..  7,200 

United  States  of  America — Petroleum  and  rum  . .  5 60 


Previous  to  18GG  no  direct  export  trade  appears  to  have  existed 
from  Adrianople  to  England ;  blit  since  the  construction  of  the  railway 
line  to  Dedeagatch  in  1873,  that  place  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
ports  of  outlet  for  the  raw  produce  of  the  province.  It  is  nevertheless 
very  difficult  to  obtain  any  precise  information  as  to  the  quantity  of 
grain  shipped  at  that  port  for  England,  shippers  not  troubling  them¬ 
selves  about  the  ultimate  destination  of  cargoes,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
generally  bound  to  some  port  of  call  for  orders. 

The  total  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  rye,  oats,  and  barle3r  shipped  at  the  different  ports  of  outlet, 
including  Constantinople,  during  last  year  arc  put  down  as  under: — 


Quarters. 


Constantinople  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  117,647 

Dedeagatch  (Algean  Sea)  . .  . .  . .  294,120 

Bourg as  (Black  Sea)  ..  ..  ..  ..  236,000 

Gallipoli  (Marmora)  . .  . .  . .  . .  35,300 

Giumulgina  (iEgean  Sea)  ..  ..  ..  35,290 

Bodosto  (Marmora)  , .  . .  . .  . .  47,058 


Total 


765,415 


Valued  at  about  1,200,000/.,  some  three-fourths  of  which  found  its  way 
to  England.  The  other  exports  were  as  follows : — 

To  England — Attar  of  roses  or  rose  oil  . .  . .  710 

France — Cocoons,  raw  silk,  skins,  and  wool. .  187,770 

Austria  and  Germany —Attar  of  roses,  skins, 

wool,  timber,  &c.  ..  ..  ..  ..  190,000 

The  market  prices  of  the  different  sorts  of  grain  last  year  averaged 
as  under: — 


Articles. 

- 

Price. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Soft  wheat 

•  « 

Per  quarter  . . 

1 

6 

0 

to  1 

8 

0 

Hard  ,, 

5)  •  * 

1 

11 

9 

1 

14 

6 

Indian  corn 

0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Barley  . . 

>5  *  * 

0 

14 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Oats  and  rye  . . 

J)  •  • 

0 

17 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Canary  seed 

4 

5 

0 

4 

hr 

7 

0 

Linseed.. 

•  • 

1 

13 

0 

1 

14 

0 

Aniseed. . 

Fer  cwt. 

0 

15 

0 

0 

17 

0 
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Agbicultube. 

The  vilayet  of  Adrianople  being  essentially  agricultural,  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  make  little  progress.  The  imports,  therefore,  consist 
principally  of  manufactured  goods  and  the  exports  of  raw  produce. 

No  accurate  account  can  ever  be  given  of  the  extent  of  land  under 
cultivation,  as  it  is  constantly  changing  every  year;  but  it  is  variously 
estimated  to  be  between  one-third  and  five-twelfths.  The  grain  crop  of 
1875,  which  was  rather  over  the  average,  yielded  above  5,880,000 
quarters. 

Wool. — There  are  about  4,000,000  sheep  reared  in  this  province, 
and  the  wool  produce  was  estimated  at  some  84,000  cwt.,  valued  at 
68,000/. 

Silkworms. — The  yield  in  cocoons  averaged  about  3,700  cwt.,  and 
was  valued  at  18,000/. 

Attar  of  Roses  or  Rose  Oil. — The  produce  last  year  was  some 
28,120  ounces,  estimated  at  20,000/. 

Tobacco. — This  article  may  almost  be  considered  a  Government 
monopoly.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  vexatious  regulations  or  to  fiscal 
impositions  on  the  growers,  its  cultivation  receives  little  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  as  it  is  compulsory  on  farmers  to  sell  their  produce  through 
recognized  manufacturers  of  tobacco  within  the  province,  they  are  often 
obliged  to  part  with  their  labour  at  unremunerative  prices ;  hence  the 
neglect  to  cultivate  more  extensively  this  plant. 

General  Remarks. 

The  trade  with  Russia  and  Belgium,  which  a  few  years  siuce  was 
not  unimportant,  appears  to  be  gradually  declining.  As  regards  the 
former,  the  decline  may  be  attributed  to  the  greater  facilities  of  com¬ 
munication  with  Western  Europe  through  the  port  of  Dedeagatch 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway.  The  falling-off  in  the  Belgian  trade 
is  believed  to  be  owing  to  competition  in  France  and  Holland.  The 
trade  with  Greece  seems  to  have  acquired  an  impulse  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  cotton  twist,  which  is  said  to  be  preferred  to  English  cotton. 

It  is  undeniably  certain  that  since  the  construction  of  railways  in 
Roumelia,  commerce  on  the  whole  has  advanced  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  and  a  still  greater  stimulus  will  be  given  to  it  so  soon  as 
this  province  is  brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  markets  of 
Western  Europe,  either  by  carrying  on  the  line  through  Servia  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  frontier  or  to  Rustchuk  by  continuing  the  works 
from  Tamboly  to  Shurnla,  and  uniting  it  with  the  Yarna  and  Rustchuk 
Railway,  and  until  this  be  done  the  railways  can  only  be  considered  as 
local  lines. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  trade 
of  Adrianople,  I  may  also  hazard  the  assertion  that  were  commercial 
transactions  not  restricted  by  onerous  railway  charges,  or  if  some 
English  steam  navigation  company  now  running  boats  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Levant  were  to  touch  once  a  month  at  Dedeagatch,  it  is 
obvious  that  trade  would  assume  still  greater  proportions  from  the  fact 
that  importations  by  way  of  that  port  cost  some  50  per  cent,  less  than 
coming  from  Constantinople. 

The  number  of  miles  opened  to  public  traffic  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  as  follows : — 
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Miles. 

Constantinople  to  Adrianople  and  Bellova  towards  Sofia, 

Nisch,  and  the  Servian  frontier  . .  . .  . .  . .  352 

Adrianople  to  Dedeagatch  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  92 

Adrianople  to  Yamboly  towards  Shumla  and  the  Varna  and 

Bustchuk  Line  . .  . .  . .  , .  . .  . .  116 


Total  . . 


560 


The  receipts  last  year  averaged  about  380?.  per  mile,  while  the 
expenses  amounted  to  256?.  per  mile. 

A  branch  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bauk  was  opened 
in  this  city  in  November  last  under  the  direction  of  a  British  subject 
for  the  encashment  of  certain  revenues  and  taxes  of  this  province 
arising  from  the  Administration  des  Contributions  Indirectes,”  such 
as  the  sheep,  salt,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  stamp  taxes,  with  right  of  in¬ 
spection  over  the  custom-houses. 

Very  trifling  results  have  been  obtained  last  year  as  regards  road- 
making,  and  scarcely  any  in  road  repairing.  The  reason  of  this  inac¬ 
tivity  and  neglect  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  frequent  change  of  the 
Governors-General  of  the  province,  none  of  whom  can  have  much  time 
to  devote  to  such  undertakings  before  they  are  removed. 

The  last  Governor- General  or  Yali  of  Adrianople,  Omer  Eeozi 
Pasha,  who  at  one  time  occupied  the  post  of  President  of  the  European 
Commission  of  the  Danube,  and  has  since  filled  several  important  posts 
in  the  Empire,  a  man  of  considerable  experience  in  administrative 
duties  as  well  as  business  habits,  was,  to  the  disappointment  and  sur¬ 
prise  of  everybody,  dismissed  the  service  within  less  than  three  months 
of  his  appointment. 

To  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  any 
correct  financial  data.  The  following  table  may  be  relied  on  as  a  fairly 
approximative  statement  of  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  this 
province  during  the  financial  years  of  1874  and  1875,  showing  results 
which  may  not  prove  uninteresting: — 


Nature  of  Taxation. 

1874. 

1875. 

Excess. 

Deficit. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Verghi  (income  and  property  and  military 

exemption) . 

365,964 

379,478 

13,514 

•  •  • 

Sheep  tax  and  tithes  administered  by  Govern- 

rncnt  . 

304,863 

480,060 

175,197 

•  •  • 

Tithes  sold  . 

1,024,051 

774,178 

•  •  • 

249,873 

Contributions  indirect  (custom-house)  . 

143,444 

196,975 

53,531 

Miscellaneous . 

4,634 

4,306 

... 

328 

Total  receipts . 

1,842,956 

1,834,997 

242,242 

250,201 

, ,  expenditure  . 

180,619 

206,674 

26,055 

26,055 

Result  shown . 

1,662,337 

1,628,323 

268,297 

276,256 

Adrianople,  April  17,  1876. 
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Report  bp  Consul  Skene  on  the  Trade ,  Navigation ,  Agriculture,  Manu¬ 
factures,  Public  Works ,  and  Revenues  of  the  Provinces  of  Aleppo . 
Adana ,  Desert  in  the  Year  1875. 


Aleppo. — Import  Trade. 

The  wont  of  a  bank  at  Aleppo  had  created  a  class  of  speculators  in 
bills  of  exchange  which  were  brought  from  Beyrout,  Smyrna,  and 
Alexandria,  for  sale  to  importers  of  manufactured  goods  when  they  had 
to  remit  the  value  of  consignments.  This  class  of  speculators  had 
extended  their  operations  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  public  securities. 
When  Turkish  stock  began  to  fall,  losses  were  followed  by  bankruptcies 
among  those  firms  which  were  trading  more  largely  than  their  capital 
warranted,  and  among  merchants  who  had  current  accounts  with  them. 
The  purchases  of  importers  were  then  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  cash  payment*  and  remittances  in  bullion,  as  credit  was  at  an  end. 
The  sale  of  their  goods  was  impeded  by  a  violent  and  prolonged 
outbreak  of  cholera  at  Aleppo,  which  deterred  dealers  of  the  interior 
from  repairing  thither  as  usual  for  the  purpose  of  laying  in  their  annual 
stock  of  wares.  They  sought  new  connexions  at  Smyrna  and  the  Black 
Sea  poits  of  Asia  Minor,  which  have  been  found  more  advantageous 
than  those  immemorial  dealings  with  the  importers  of  Aleppo.  The 
latter  town  has  consequently  ceased  to  he  a  commercial  centre  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey  for  European  merchan¬ 
dize.  Bankruptcies  became  still  more  frequent  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  bales  lving  in  warehouses  without  purchasers,  and  of  the  fi.ll 
of  prices  below  those  at  which  the  goods  had  been  bought  in  Europe. 
Creditors  were  forced  to  take  them  in  payment  of  claims  in  a  general 
liquidation  of  business;  some  merchants  breaking  up  their  establish¬ 
ments  at  Aleppo  to  seek  more  favourable  openings  elsewhere,  and  others 
retiiing  from  trade  altogether.  A  period  of  rapid  decline  has  thus  set 
in,  and  it  cannot  now  be  at  rested  in  its  progress  by  the  prosperity  of 
the  transit  trade,  as  has  happened  in  previous  cases  of  commercial 
crisis  at  Aleppo,  for  the  Suez  Canal  has  proved  an  easier,  safer,  and 
cheaper  channel  of  importation  for  Bagdad  and  Southern  Persia,  than 
the  old  practice  of  drawing  European  merchandize  from  Aleppo  by 
caravans  of  camels.  This  consular  district  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  having  irrevocably  lest  its  importance  as  a  market  for  the  sale  of 
European  manufactured  goods,  through  the  successful  competition  of 
the  Black  Sea  ports  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Smyrna,  together  with  the 
preference  given  to  the  Suez  Canal  for  the  com^ance  of  merchandize 
to  Turkish  Arabia  and  Southern  Persia.  Aleppo  is  thus  beginning 
to  assume  the  well-known  aspect  of  Kaiserieh  and  other  inland  towns 
of  Turkey,  whose  commercial  greatness  belongs  to  the  past,  with 
numerous  deserted  khans  and  vast  half-closed  bazaars. 

The  merchandize  landed  at  the  port  of  Alexandretta  in  the  year 
lias  been  as  follows;  the  weight  being  stated  in  French  kilos.. and 
the  value  in  francs  : — 
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A  rticles. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Manufactures 

Packages. 

20,514 

Kilos. 

1,363,054 

Francs. 

14,360,700 

Linen 

1,027 

88,718 

210,400 

Red  caps  . . 

114 

12,383 

110,200 

Silk  stuffs 

287 

17,565 

940,000 

Coffee 

1,250 

126,346 

184,720 

Sugar 

4,237 

299,162 

272,000 

Rice 

4,778 

449,520 

191,630 

Spices 

703 

53.964 

98,500 

Cochineal. . 

342 

40,013 

287,000 

Indigo 

402 

40,522 

1,610,750 

Drugs 

142 

37,767 

21,800 

Logwood  . . 

215 

4,892 

1,270 

Glass 

806 

56,167 

72,450 

Henna 

57 

6,962 

4,200 

Salt 

•  • 

493,622 

91,320 

Copper 

1,496 

177,893 

712,400 

Steel  and  pewter. . 

473 

58,861 

36,000 

Lead  and  tin 

699 

91,239 

122,346 

Iron  . . 

5,040 

220,655 

130,500 

Hardware. . 

1,716 

•  138,142 

571,180 

Paper 

1,765 

139,024 

190,000 

Provisions 

917 

69,836 

117,865 

280,800 

IVine  and  spirits 

1,057 

131,427 

Fruits . 

180 

221,062 

2,840 

Petroleum 

15,023 

395,666 

321,685 

M  atclics  . . 

480 

42,015 

151,706 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

154 

9,311 

48,175 

Leather  . . 

54S 

59,960 

672,180 

Amber 

9 

473 

14,700 

Jewellery.. 

6 

193 

5,450 

Coals 

•  • 

3,151,000 

110,560 

Sundries  . . 

3,013 

252,828 

812,500 

Bullion  . . 

520 

•  • 

1,669,526 

Total 

. 

68,035 

8,436,680 

24  443,915 

The  countries  whence  the  merchandize  landed  at  Alexnndretta  in 
the  year  1875  was  imported,  arc  as  follows:  — 

Manufactured  Goods. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain  . . 

14,775 

773,000 

Austria  . . 

127 

16,521 

France  . . 

1,142 

122,572 

Italy 

27 

3,275 

Egypt . 

1,148 

152,725 

Turkish  ports 

2,962 

294,961 

Total  . . 

20,514 

1,563,054 
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Linen. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Kilos. 

France  .. 

306 

18,743 

Egypt . 

35 

3,463 

Turkish  ports 

686 

66,512 

Total 

1,027 

88,718 

Red  Caps. 


From — ■ 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Kilos. 

Austria  . . 

117 

12,243 

Turkish  ports 

2 

140 

Total 

119 

12,383 

Silk  Stuffs. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Kilos. 

Austria  . . 

4 

162 

France 

145 

7,815 

Italy 

2 

120 

India 

4 

212 

Egypt . 

19 

1,090 

Turkish  ports 

114 

8,166 

Total 

287 

17,565 

Coffee. 


From — 

Quantity. 

W  eight. 

Bags. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain 

20 

1,270 

France  . . 

865 

87,452 

Egypt . 

244 

26,298 

Turkish  ports 

121 

11,326 

Total 

1,250 

126,346 

Sugar. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Casks. 

Kilos. 

France  . . 

3,256 

388,959 

Egypt . 

831 

87,689 

Turkish  ports 

150 

22,514 

Total 

4,237 

•  499,162 
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Rice. 


From— 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bags. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain 

10 

1,000 

France 

120 

12,000 

Italy 

2,507 

250,700 

Egypt . 

1,407 

112,420 

73,400 

Turkish  ports 

734 

Total 

4,778 

449,520 

Spices. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bags. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain 

441 

26,670 

France  . . 

247 

20,915 

Egypt . 

47 

4,252 

Turkish  ports 

28 

2,127 

Total 

763 

53,964 

Cochineal. 

From— 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bags. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain 

4 

270 

France  . . 

338 

39,743 

Total 

342 

40,013 

Indigo. 


From— 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

India 

Cases. 

402 

Kilos. 

45,522 

Drugs, 

From— 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Cases. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain  . . 

595 

83,3^0 

Austria  . . 

3 

300 

France  • . 

159 

19,146 

Italy  . . 

3 

123 

Egypt . 

45 

3,904 

Turkish  ports  . . 

337 

30,994 

1  otal  • •  •  • 

1,142 

137,767 
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Logwood. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Packages. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain 

15,400 

33,000 

France  . . 

215 

4,892 

Total 

15,615 

37,892 

Glass. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Cases. 

Kilos. 

Austria  . . 

3 

406 

France  . . 

279 

17,493 

Egypt . 

335 

26,757 

Turkish  ports 

189 

11,511 

Total 

S06 

56,167 

Henna. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Cases. 

Kilos. 

Egypt  . . 

53 

6,057 

Turkish  ports 

4 

905 

Total 

57 

6,962  * 

Salt. 


From — 

Quantity. 

v 

Weight. 

Turkish  ports 

•  • 

In  hulk 

Kilos. 

493,622 

Copper. 


From  — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Packages. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain 

1,379 

165,480 

Austria  . . 

2 

257 

France  . . 

79 

8,523 

Egypt . 

10 

1,220 

Turkish  ports 

26 

2,393 

Total 

1,496 

177,873 
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Steel  and  Pewter. 


From — 

Quantity. 

W  eight. 

Packages. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain 

290 

31,900 

F  ranee  . . 

135 

21,673 

Egypt  . 

12 

1,680 

Turkish  ports 

36 

3,608 

Total 

473 

58,861 

Lead 

and  Tin. 

F  rom — 

Quantity. 

W  eight. 

Packages. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain 

244 

23,740 

France  . . 

397 

60,782 

Egypt 

21 

3,045 

Turkish  ports  . . 

37 

3,672 

Total  . .  . . 

699 

91,239 

Iron. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Packages. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain 

3,194 

47,910 

Austria  . . 

35 

4,275 

France  - . 

193 

23,692 

Egypt 

970 

123,906 

Turkish  ports 

648 

20,872 

Total 

•  • 

5,040 

220,655 

Hardware. 


F  rom — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Cases. 

Kilos. 

Austria  . . 

28 

2,749 

France 

253 

21,624 

Egypt 

172 

16,886 

Turkish  ports 

1,263 

96,883 

Total 

1,716 

138,142 

970 
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Paper. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Cases. 

Kilos. 

Austria  . . 

82 

13,123 

F ranee  . . 

534 

52,937 

Italy 

174 

21,773 

Egypt . 

101 

11,328 

Turkish  ports 

874 

39,863 

Total 

1,765 

139,024 

Provisions. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

* 

Packages. 

Kilos. 

France  . . 

172 

11,525 

Italy 

6 

223 

Greece  . . 

19 

1,319 

Egypt . 

140 

12,901 

Turkish  ports 

580 

43,838 

Total 

917 

69,836 

> 

Wine  and  Spirits. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Austria  . . 

France  . . 

Egypt . 

Turkish  ports 

Total  • .  . . 

Casks. 

137 

232 

196 

492 

Kilos. 

19,396 

21,908 

21,974 

54,587 

1,057 

117,865 

Fruits. 

From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Packages. 

Kilos. 

Egypt  . 

109 

8,735 

Turkish  ports 

71 

212,327 

Total 

180 

221,062 

Petroleum. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Cases. 

Kilos. 

Egypt  . 

1,473 

48,609 

Turkish  ports 

13,550 

447,057 

Total 

15,023 

495,666 
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Matches. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Cases. 

Kilos. 

Austria  .. 

46 

4,893 

France  . . 

37 

2,932 

Egypt . 

229 

20,210 

Turkish  ports 

168 

13,980 

Total 

480 

42,015 

Tobacco 

and  Cigars. 

From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Kilos. 

France  . . 

4 

247 

Greece 

6 

357 

Turkish  ports 

144 

8,707 

Total 

154 

9,311 

Leather. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Kilos. 

Austria  . . 

43 

4,943 

France 

262 

28,415 

Egypt . 

132 

16,064 

Turkish  ports 

111 

10,538 

Total 

548 

59,960 

Amber. 

From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Cases. 

Kilos. 

Italy 

9 

473 

Jewellery. 


From  — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Cases. 

Kilos. 

France  . . 

3 

91 

Turkish  ports 

3 

102 

Total 

6 

193 

972  . 
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Coal?. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Great  Britain 

In  bulk 

Kilos. 

3,151,000 

Sundries. 

From — 

Quantity. 

Weight, 

Packages. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain 

103 

6,225 

Austria  . . 

21 

1,406 

France  . . 

115 

9,742 

Egypt . 

1,079 

98,957 

llussia 

2 

120 

Turkish  ports  . . 

1,693 

136,278 

Total 

3,013 

256,828 

Bullion. 

From — 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bags. 

Francs. 

France  . . 

12 

79,900 

Egypt . 

113 

452,314 

IvllSblcL  •  •  •  •  i  • 

1 

520 

Turkish  ports 

394 

1,136,792 

Total 

520 

1,669,526 

• 

The  goods  imported  from  Egypt  and  Turkish  ports  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  transhipped  at  Alexandria  and  Smyrna  from  steameis 
bound  only  to  those  ports,  and  put  on  board  small  coasting  vessels 
which  brought  them  on  to  Alexandretta. 

O  m 

Manufactured  rjoodsh&ve  been  imported  at  Alexandretta  in  the  year 
1875  in  a  quantity  less  by  one-fifth  than  in  1874,  which  year  showed  a 
similar  diminution  on  that  of  1878.  The  prices  realized  have  been  low 
and  not  more  than  a  half  of  the  quantity  imported  has  found  any  sale 
at  all. 

Cloth  has  not  been  imported  in  1875,  the  stock  in  hand  at  the  end 
of  1874  having  been  more  than  was  required  in  1875,  although  the 
amount  of  importation  in  1874  was  one-fifth  less  than  in  1873. 

Linen  has  been  brought  to  Aleppo  in  1875  in  three  times  as  large  a 
quantity  as  in  1874,  on  account  of  the  diminished  importation  and  high 
prices  of  that  year,  but  the  speculation  has  proved  disastrous,  hardly 
any  of  it  having  been  sold. 

Red  caps  have  not  been  imported  in  1875  in  more  than  one-tentn 
part  of  the  quantity  imported  in  1S74,  on  account  of  the  depressed 
circumstances  of  the  native  population  curtailing  their  purchases. 

Raw  s?7£has  not  been  imported  in  1875,  though  it  had  been  in  great 
demand  for  native  manufactures  in  previous  years. 

‘Silk  stuffs  have  been  imported  in  1875  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
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1874,  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  obtained  in  that  year,  but  they 
have  remained  unsold  except  in  very  small  quantities. 

Hemp  has  altogether  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  importation  at 
Aleppo. 

Ready-made  Clothes  appeared  in  1874  to  have  a  prospect  of  furnishing 
an  extensive  ^  and  remunerative  trade,  but  that  prospect  has  proved 
deceptive.  None  have  been  imported  in  1875,  and  a  great  part  of  those 
brought  in  1874  has  been  sold  bv  auction  at  very  low  prices. 

Coffee  has  declined  in  the  market  by  one-third  less  imported  in  1875 
than  in  previous  years.  The  prices  have  not  varied,  but  the  diminished 
consumption  alone  has  prevented  their  rising,  and  that  diminution  is 
owing  to  the  straitened  means  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  population. 

Sugar  has  also  declined,  but  in  a  less  degree,  as  it  is  used  almost 
exclusively  by  the  wealthy  classes. 

Rice  has  declined  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  a3  sugar,  and  for  similar 
reasons. 

Spices  have  not  fluctuated  much,  either  in  quantity  imported  or  in 
prices. 

Cochineal ,  Indigo,  and  Logwood  are  articles  whose  sale  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  and  yarn  required  to  be  dyed,  and  not  more 
has  been  thus  used  than  about  one-half  of  the  consumption  of  previous 
years. 

Drugs  have  scarcely  reached  in  1S75  one  quarter  of  the  quantity 
usually  imported. 

Sal  Ammoniac  and  Alum ,  which  have  hitherto  been  plentiful  in  the 
market,  have  not  been  imported  at  all  in  1875. 

Class  has  been  imported  to  the  amount  of  about  two-thirds  of  what 
was  consigned  in  1874,  and  not  one  half  of  it  has  found  purchasers,  at 
a  low  price. 

Henna  has  hardly  appeared  in  the  market,  only  one  tenth  part  of  the 
quantity  brought  in  previous  years  having  been  imported  in  1875. 

Salt  has  maintained  its  position  without  much  variation  in  price  or 
quantity  imported. 

Copper ,  Steel ,  Pewter ,  Lead,  Tin,  and  Iron  have  been  consigned  in 
quantities  similar  to  those  of  other  years,  but  prices  have  fallen  20  per 
cent,  in  1875,  and  half  the  stock  remained  unsold. 

Hardware  has  not  differed  much  in  quantity  imported  in  1875  from 
that  of  1874,  but  the  prices  have  been  less  remunerative,  and  the 
amount  sold  has  been  very  limited  in  comparison  with  that  of  former 
years. 

Paper  has  increased  in  quantity  imported  in  1875  by  one  seventh, 
but  prices  are  a  little  lower  than  in  1874,  and  there  is  a  large  stock 
unsold. 

Provisions  have  doubled  in  quantity  imported  in  1875,  but  this  is 
said  to  have  been  only  the  effect  of  four  months  of  inactivity  on  the 
part  of  market  gardeners  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  at  Aleppo. 

Oil  has  not  been  imported  in  1875,  a  considerable  stock  having 
remained  unsold  in  1874. 

Wine  and  Spirits  have  not  varied  much  in  quantities  imported,  or  in 
prices,  from  those  of  1874. 

Flour  has  not  been  imported  in  1875  as  in  previous  years. 

Fruits  have  come  to  Aleppo  from  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Syria 
in  1875  in  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  quantities  generally 
brought. 

Petroleum  has  increased  in  importance  from  its  use  becoming  more 
general;  one  quarter  more  has  been  consigned  in  1875  than  in  1874, 
and  it  has  all  been  sold  at  fair  prices. 

[542]  3  T 
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Matches  have  also  increased  in  quantity  imported,  and  improved  in 
prices  fetched. 

Tobacco  and  Cigars  have  succeeded  better  in  1875  than  in  1874,  both 
in  quantity  and  in  prices. 

Hair,  Furniture ,  Crockery,  Saffron,  and  Furs,  which  held  their  places 
in  trade  as  articles  of  importation  until  the  year  1875,  have  now 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  market. 

Leather  has  advanced  in  the  amount  of  business  transacted  in  it,  and 
in  the  profit  derived  from  it,  being  cheaper  in  Europe  than  when  pre¬ 
pared  here  for  the  manufactures  and  handicrafts  requiring  it.  Eive 
times  as  much  has  been  imported  in  1875  as  in  previous  years,  and  it 
has  all  been  well  sold. 

Amber  and  Coral,  Watches  and  Jewellery ,  have  necessarily  lost  favour 
in  the  great  adversity  of  trade  and  decrease  of  affluence.  Only  one- 
third  of  the  quantities  imported  in  1874  have  been  consigned  in  1875, 
and  there  have  been  few  and  unprofitable  sales  of  these  articles,  which 
wrere  once  in  demand. 

Silk-worm  Seed  has  not  been  imported  in  1875,  the  yield  of  the 
country  having  been  sufficient  to  supply  silk  growers. 

Sundries  have  rather  increased  than  otherwise  in  1875,  which  is 
owing  to  desultory  attempts  to  introduce  new  articles  of  importation  in 
the  hope  of  compensating  for  the  depression  of  ordinary  trade.  No 
such  favourable  result  has,  however,  been  obtained. 

Coals  have  been  landed  at  Alexandretta  in  larger  quantities  than 
usual,  but  this  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  increased  steam 
navigation.  On  the  contrary,  the  Russian  steamers  ceased  to  ply 
during  the  four  months  of  the  cholera  epidemic.  In  fact,  the  stock  of 
coal  had  got  low',  and  the  several  companies  replenished  it  for  future 
use. 

Bullion  has  been  imported  in  1875  to  an  extent  greater  by  one-fifth 
than  that  of  1874,  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring 
reliable  bills  of  exchange,  few  houses  of  business  at  Aleppo  being  in  a 
position  to  meet  drafts  upon  them. 

The  aggregate  number  of  packages  landed  at  Alexandretta  in  the 
year  1875  has  been  less  by  one-fifth  than  that  of  1874,  and  the  total 
value  of  their  contents  has  fallen  short  of  that  of  1874  by  one- 
fourth.  In  1874  the  amount  was  1,845,7827.  5s.  7d.,  while  it  has  been 
977,7567.  12s.  in  1875.  This  decrease  of  368,0257.  135.  7 d.  in  the  value 
of  imports  has  been  owing  to  the  decline  of  trade  and  general  prosperity 
at  Aleppo,  produced  by  its  having  lost  the  position  of  an  emporium  for 
the  trade  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  which  it  has  occupied  for  cen¬ 
turies,  through  the  adoption  of  more  advantageous  channels  for  the 
flow  of  European  wares  to  Asiatic  fields  of  consumption. 

Aleppo. — Export  Trade. 

The  influence  of  the  same  causes  of  decline  which  affect  the  import 
trade  of  Aleppo,  is  equally  felt  by  its  export  trade  which  always  bore 
the  character  of  an  occasional  accessory  rather  than  that  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  line  of  business.  Local  produce  is  exported  more  for  the  purpose 
of  remitting  the  value  of  goods  imported,  in  the  absence  of  the  facility 
derived  elsewhere  from  banks,  than  as  a  remunerative  investment. 
When  importation  declines,  it  is  therefore  an  unavoidable  consequence 
that  exportation  should  also  decline. 

The  merchandize  exported  from  Alexandretta  in  the  year  1875  has 
been  as  follows : — 
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Articles. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Wheat  and  barley 

Packages. 

30,936 

Kilos. 

547,186 

Francs. 

1,340,500 

Castor-oil  seed  . . 

448 

39,531 

68,420 

Tobacco . . 

5,394 

268,358 

944,300 

Wool 

19,547 

2,380,604 

4,152,000 

Cotton  . . 

9,731 

1,141,104 

1,480,500 

Gall  nuts 

4,923 

557,274 

985,420 

Gums  . . 

99 

10,158 

19,785 

Wax 

302 

26,963 

104,200 

Glue 

427 

38,269 

70,840 

Sesame  . . 

9,386 

799,919 

384,550 

Butter  . . 

9,201 

745,343 

1,120,000 

Provisions 

2,986 

255,180 

248,520 

Silk  cocoons 

429 

23,209 

457,400 

Silk 

35 

2,034 

62,000 

Goats’  hair 

1,126 

82,908 

420,360 

Hides  . . 

1,199 

130,756 

135,785 

Stuffs 

3,244 

252,073 

910,000 

Leather . . 

426 

23,390 

221,420 

Soap 

1,308 

110,843 

105,150 

Pruits  * . 

2,192 

177,675 

341,000 

Horses  . . 

120 

•  • 

6,500 

Cattle  . . 

5,475 

•  • 

547,500 

118,320 

Sheep  . . 

59,161 

•  • 

Sundries 

9,319 

642,468 

878,000 

Bullion  . . 

564 

•  • 

4,023,235 

Total  . . 

•  • 

177,978 

14,255,245 

19,155,705 

The  countries  to  which  the  merchandize  shipped  at  Alexandretta  in 
the  year  1875  was  exported  are  as  follows  : — 


Wheat  and  Baeley. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Great  Britain 

Sacks. 

In  bulk 

Kilos. 

2,687,140 

Austria  . . 

100 

13,000 

France  . . 

7,541 

1,414,131 

Italy  . 

3,451 

582,309 

Greece  . . 

21 

1,830 

Egypt . 

582 

56,953 

Turkish  ports  . . 

19,241 

1,791,823 

Total 

30,936 

6,547,186 

Castor  Oil  Seed. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Great  Britain  . . 

Sacks. 

21 

Kilos. 

2,485 

France  . . 

215 

21,030 

Italy 

212 

16,016 

Total 

44 

39,531 

3  t  2 
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turkey. 


Tobacco. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Great  Britain  . . 

Egypt . 

Russia  . . 

Turkish  porta  . . 

Total 

Bales. 

1,202 

3,320 

10 

862 

Kilos. 

76,109 

130,051 

566 

61,632 

5,394 

268,358 

Wool. 

To— 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain  . . 

719 

83,128 

Austria  . . 

2 

250 

France  . . 

17,653 

2,153,988 

Italy 

1,079 

135,797 

Turkish  ports  . . 

94 

7,441 

Total 

19,547 

2,380,604 

Cotton. 


To— 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Kilos. 

Austria  . . 

159 

18,634 

France  . . 

6,092 

723,517 

Italy  . 

469 

52,649 

Greece  . . 

13 

1,350 

Egypt . 

157 

17,451 

Turkish  ports  . . 

2,841 

327,503 

Total 

9,731 

1,141,104 

Gall  Ncts. 


To — 

Quantity. 

• 

Weight. 

Great  Britain  . . 

Bags. 

Kilos. 

258 

25,905 

Austria . 

182 

18,353 

France . 

4,202 

486,443 

Italy  . 

30 

3,512 

Greece . 

4 

587 

Egypt . 

111 

9,753 

Turkish  porta  . . 

136 

12,721 

Total 

4,923 

557,274 
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Gums. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Cases. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain  . . 

53 

5,832 

France . 

6 

721 

Egypt . 

16 

1,415 

Turkish  ports  . . 

24 

2,090 

Total 

99 

10,058 

Wax. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Cases. 

Kilos. 

Austria  . . 

9 

800 

France . 

168 

16,091 

Italy 

32 

2,672 

Russia  . . 

75 

6,125 

Turkish  ports  . . 

18 

1,275 

Total 

302 

26,963 

Glue. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Cases. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain 

242 

23,815 

Egypt . 

52 

4,805 

Turkish  porta  . . 

133 

9,649 

Total 

427 

38,269 

Sesame. 


To- 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

France  . . 

Sacks. 

7,992 

Kilos. 

656,324 

Egypt  ., 

Turkish  ports  , . 

611 

73,792 

783 

69,803 

Total 

9,386 

799,919 

Butter. 


To— 

Quantity. 

W  eight. 

France  i . 

Skins. 

1 

Kilos. 

80 

Egypt 

8,435 

688,615 

Turkish  ports  . . 

765 

56,648 

Total 

9,201 

745,343 

978 
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Provisions. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Great  Britain  . . 

Packages. 

101 

Kilos. 

8,915 

Austria  . . 

1 

30 

France  . . 

20 

1,114 

Italy 

6 

449 

Greece  . . 

40 

3,145 

Egypt . 

1,073 

98,918 

Turkish  ports  . . 

1,745 

142,609 

Total 

2,986 

255,180 

Silk  Cocoons. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Kilos. 

France  . . 

241 

12,092 

Turkish  ports  . . 

188 

11,117 

Total 

429 

23,209 

Silk. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain  . . 

2 

90 

France  . . 

12 

954 

Egypt . 

9 

566 

Turkish  ports  . . 

12 

424 

Total 

35 

2,034 

Goats’  Hair. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain  . , 

20 

600 

France  . . 

1 

45 

Italy  . 

17 

1,430 

Turkish  ports  . . 

1,088 

80,833 

Total 

1,126 

82,908 

JhlO- 
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Hides. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Great  Britain  . . 

Bales. 

9 

Kilos.  .  ...• 

940 

Austria  . . 

1 

66 

France 

994 

110,152 

Italy 

13 

1,520 

Greece  . . 

3 

270 

Turkish  ports  . . 

179 

17,808 

Total 

1,199 

130,756 

Stuffs. 


To— 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Kilos. 

France  . . 

13 

980 

Egypt . 

893 

67,720 

Turkish  ports 

2,338 

183,373 

Total 

3,244 

252,073 

Leather. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Kilos. 

France  . . 

14 

1,097 

Egypt 

229 

6,241 

Turkish  ports  . . 

183 

16,052 

Total 

426 

23,390 

Soap. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Cases. 

Kilos. 

Egypt . 

4 

317 

Turkish  ports  . . 

1,304 

110,526 

Total  ♦  •  •  • 

» 

1,308 

110,843 

980 
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Fruits. 


To— 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Packages. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain  . . 

188 

18,800 

France  . . 

148 

11,660 

Italy 

4 

358 

Greece  . . 

5 

285 

Egypt . 

508 

47,235 

Russia 

32 

1,850 

Turkish  ports  . . 

1,307 

97,485 

Total 

2,192 

177,673 

Horses. 

Head. 

To  France 

•  •  ♦  • 

6 

Greece 

•  •  •  • 

5 

Egypt . 

•  •  •  • 

22 

Turkish  ports 

•  •  •  • 

87 

Total 

•  •  •  • 

120 

Cattle. 

• 

Head. 

To  Egypt 

•  •  •  ♦ 

5,473 

Turkish  ports 

•  •  t  ♦ 

2 

Total 

•  •  •  • 

..  5,47  5 

Sheep. 

Head. 

To  Egypt 

•  •  •  • 

..  59,161 

Sundries. 

To — 

—  “  ■  1 

Quantity. 

Weight, 

Packages. 

Kilos. 

Great  Britain  . . 

24 

2,228 

Austria  . . 

22 

2,200 

France  . . 

2,369 

143,009 

Italy  . , 

1 

90 

Greece  . . 

11 

640 

Egypt . 

843 

62,835 

Turkish  ports  . . 

1,668 

110,232 

Total 

4,938 

321,234 
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Bullion. 


To— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Great  Britain  . . 

Bags. 

103 

Francs. 

1,679,150 

Austria  . . 

6 

10,245 

975,553 

France  . . 

143 

Italy 

1 

2,100 

Greece  . . 

7 

15,671 

Egypt  . 

75 

301,436 

Russia  . . 

1 

206 

Turkish  ports  . . 

228 

1,038,874 

Total 

564 

4,023,235 

The  goods  exported  to  Egypt  and  Turkish  ports  have  been  for¬ 
warded  to  those  places  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  shipped  there 
for  Europe,  in  steamers  not  coming  so  far  as  Alexandretta. 

Wheat  and  Barley  have  been  exported  from  Alexandretta  in  1875 
in  a  quantity  not  more  than  one-third  of  that  exported  in  1874.  This 
was  not  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  harvest  or  to  un remunerative 
prices,  but  to  the  embarrassed  position  of  the  trading  classes,  which 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  speculate  largely. 

Bags  have  ceased  to  be  exported  as  they  were  in  previous  years. 

Castor  Oil  Seed  has  been  shipped  to  the  amount  of  about  one-half 
of  what  is  usually  exported. 

Tobacco  has  not  varied  much  either  in  quantity  shipped  or  in  prices 
obtained. 

Salt  Fish  does  not  appear  as  an  article  of  exportation  in  1875  as  it 
has  always  appeared  in  former  years. 

Baisins  have  also  ceased  to  be  exported. 

Wool  has  maintained  its  position  in  trade  as  to  quantity  exported, 
and  there  has  been  a  slight  rise  in  the  price  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  in  France. 

Cotton ,  having  been  produced  in  greater  quantities,  has  increased 
one-third  in  amount  shipped,  chiefly  to  France,  and  the  prices  have 
been  good. 

Call  Nuts  have  remained  nearly  as  they  were  in  1874  in  quantity 
shipped  and  prices  fetched. 

Yellow  Berries  have  not  been  exported  to  a  degree  worthy  of  notice, 
though  they  had  been  an  important  article  of  exportation. 

Gums  have  fallen  to  one-fourth  of  their  former  amount  exported. 

Wax  has  greatly  increased,  the  demand  in  Italy  and  France  having 
produced  an  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  ex¬ 
porting  it,  and  ten  times  the  usual  consignments  have  been  shipped 
in  1875. 

Glue  has  not  fluctuated  much  in  quantity  exported  or  in  price. 

Sesame  has  advanced  in  amount  shipped  and  fallen  in  value,  so  that 
there  has  not  been  much  difference  between  the  result  of  its  exportation 
in  1875  and  that  of  1874. 

Honey  and  Oil  have  not  been  exported  in  1875,  but  the  amount 
was  so  trifling  in  previous  years  that  the  want  of  those  articles  is 
hardly  felt. 

Butter  has  increased  in  importance  in  a  threefold  proportions  to  the 
exportation  of  previous  years,  the  demand  in  Egypt  having  greatly 
risen  in  1875. 
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Provisions  have  doubled  in  amount  exported  in  1875. 

Silk  Cocoons  have  fallen  to  one-third  of  their  usual  amount,  the 
yield  having  been  deficient. 

Silk  has  fallen  to  less  than  half  its  amount  of  exportation  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  but  the  prices  have  slightly  risen. 

Purs  have  not  been  exported  in  1875  as  they  have  in  former  years. 

Goats'  Hair  has  declined  in  amount  exported  and  in  price,  but  not 
so  much  as  other  articles. 

Carpets  have  not  appeared  as  usual  at  the  custom-house  for  exporta¬ 
tion  in  1875. 

Hides  have  fallen  to  one-lialf  of  their  ordinary  shipments,  and  the 
prices  have  not  been  satisfactory. 

Stuffs  of  native  manufacture  have  lost  one-quarter  of  their  average 
annual  exportation,  and  have  fallen  a  little  in  price. 

Leather  has  been  exported  in  1875  in  a  quantity  one-fourth  less 
than  that  of  1871,  and  the  prices  have  been  slightly  lower. 

Scammony ,  Opium ,  Drugs ,  Metals ,  Flour,  and  Millet ,  which  articles 
held  their  places  more  or  less  advantageously  in  the  market  during  past 
years,  have  all  been  wanting  in  the  export  trade  of  1875. 

Soap  has  increased  by  20  per  cent,  in  1875  over  the  quantity  ex¬ 
ported  in  1874,  but  it  has  not  fetched  so  high  a  price  in  the  Turkish 
ports  where  there  is  a  demand  for  it. 

Fruits  have  been  steady  in  the  market  of  1875,  chiefly  pistachio 
nuts,  which  are  shipped  for  Europe  at  good  prices. 

Horses  have  been  exported  by  special  permits  in  1875,  as  there  is  a 
prohibition  to  prevent  their  increasing  exportation  which  is  supposed 
to  exhaust  the  Arabian  breed ;  the  number  exported  in  1875  has  thus 
been  very  limited. 

Cattle  are  sent  freely  to  Egypt  in  large  numbers,  and  their  ex¬ 
portation  in  1875  has  been  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  1874. 

Sheep  have  not  been  shipped  so  extensively  in  1875  as  in  previous 
years,  but  it  is  stated  that  larger  flocks  have  gone  by  land  to  Alexandria 
on  account  of  the  few  steamers  touching  at  Alexandretta  during  the 
four  months  of  prevalent  cholera,  which  coincided  with  the  most 
favourable  season  for  driving  sheep  overland. 

Sundries  have  been  shipped  in  quantities  more  than  double  those  of 
1874,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  new  articles  experimentally, 
which  have  for  the  most  part  been  unproductive  of  good  results. 

Bullion  has  been  exported  to  nearly  three  times  as  great  a  value  as 
in  1874,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  credit,  which  has  banished  bills  of 
exchange  from  the  market. 

The  total  number  of  packages  shipped  at  Alexandretta  in  1875  has 
been  177,978,  which  shows  a  diminution  of  37,451  on  the  number 
exported  there  in  1874,  and  their  aggregate  value  in  1875  has  been 
766,228 1.  4^.  0 d.,  which  is  less  than  that  of  1874  by  113,605/.  125.  O^d. 
This  falling  off  in  the  export  trade  is  proportionate  to  the  decline  of 
the  import  trade,  on  which  it  is  dependent  for  its  prosperity. . 

.  >  i 

Aleppo. — Customs  Dues. 

The  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  province  of 
Aleppo  during  the  year  1875  has  reduced  the  custom-house  receipts 
from  70,000/.,  which  was  their  amount  in  1874,  to  58,762/. 

Aleppo. — Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Alexandretta  in  the 
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year  1875,  lias  been  190  steamers,  and  181  sailing  ships,  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  tonnage  of  157,018.  The  countries  to  which  they  belong  are  as 
follows  : — 


Countries. 

Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

Sailing  Skips. 

Tonnage. 

Great  Britain  . . 

73 

38,212 

2 

796 

France  . . 

52 

57,333 

•  • 

•  • 

Germany 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

307 

Austria . . 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

1,662 

Italy 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

1,755 

Eussia  . . 

26 

22,466 

1 

466 

Greece  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

11 

1,028 

Egypt . 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

604 

Turkey  . . 

39 

25,506 

150 

6,883 

Total 

190 

143,517 

181 

13,501 

In  the  year  1875  there  has  been  nearly  the  same  number  of  British 
and  French  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Alexandretta  as  in  1874,  but 
they  were  laden  with  goods  for  other  ports  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  for 
those  of  this  consular  district.  Bussian  vessels  have  touched  at  Alex¬ 
andretta  in  only  half  the  number  of  previous  years,  which  was  owing 
to  their  having  discontinued  to  ply  on  the  Syrian  coast  during  the 
prevalence  of  cholera.  Italian,  Austrian,  Greek,  and  Turkish  vessels 
have  come  in  numbers  similar  to  those  of  other  years,  but  there  has 
been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  Egyptian  vessels  entered  and 
cleared,  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  both  the  import  and  export 
trades  of  Aleppo,  for  those  vessels  were  chiefly  employed  for  carrying 
goods  to  and  from  British  steamers  plying  between  Liverpool  and 
Alexandria.  In  1874  there  were  eighty-four  Egyptian  vessels  thus 
engaged ;  in  1875  there  have  been  only  four. 

Aleppo. — Internal  Trade. 

The  cessation  of  business  at  Aleppo  for  Asia  Minor,  through  the 
greater  facilities  derived  from  the  drawing  of  European  goods  and  the 
consigning  of  native  produce  by  wTay  of  Smyrna  and  the  Black  Sea 
ports,  has  affected  also  the  internal  trade  of  Aleppo,  which  is  thus  no 
longer  engaged  in  the  furnishing  of  articles  of  local  manufacture  to 
the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  interruption  of  commercial  relations 
has  removed  the  necessity  of  forwarding  those  articles  for  the  purpose 
of  balancing  accounts,  and  the  general  stagnation  of  trade  at  Aleppo, 
therefore,  includes  its  traffic  with  all  other  parts  of  Turkey  as  wrell  as 
with  Europe. 

Carpets  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  lists  of  internal 
trade. 

Felt  Bugs ,  which  were  in  great  demand  for  the  use  of  the  peasantry, 
have  fallen  to  about  one-half  of  the  quantity  sold  in  previous  years. 

Leather ,  tanned  at  Aleppo  for  the  making  of  oriental  boots  and 
shoes,  has  lost  one-third  of  its  former  importance  in  local  trade. 

Cloaks  and  Girdles  have  been  sold  in  small  quantities  in  1875,  but 
they  were  for  the  most  part  the  remains  of  those  unsold  in  1874. 

Planks  and  Beams  have  been  hardly  required  in  the  present  state 
of  trade,  which  has  had  too  impoverishing  an  effect  to  admit  of  houses 
being  built. 

Soda  and  Potash  have  held  their  ground  in  the  market,  as  the  manu- 
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facture  of  soap  with  these  ingredients  has  prospered  since  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  it. 

Woollen  and  Cotton  Skiffs  have  greatly  declined,  the  demand  for 
them  having  ceased  in  Asia  Minor  and  being  now  confined  to  Egypt. 

Soap  is  continuing  to  rise  in  importance,  as  stated  above,  and  it  is 
the  only  article  of  the  internal  trade  of  Aleppo  which  prospers. 

Silk  Stuffs  of  native  manufacture  have  sunk  to  a  low  ebb,  and  the 
amount  of  business  done  in  them  has  been  quite  trifling  in  1875. 

j Boots  and  Shoes,  which  once  furnished  a  lucrative  commerce  at 
Aleppo  for  consignment  to  the  towns  of  the  interior,  are  now  an  in¬ 
significant  article  of  home  trade.  The  value  of  the  quantity  sold  in 
1873  was  20,000?. ;  in  1874,  13,000?. ;  and  in  1875,  not  more  than 
3,600?. 

The  total  value  of  the  internal  trade  of  Aleppo  is  computed  as 
follows,  approximately,  for  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  precise  data  from 
the  native  dealers  : — 

£ 


Felt  Rugs  . . 

600 

Leather  .  #  . .  . . 

8,000 

Soda  and  Potash  . . 

. .  22,000 

Woollen  and  Cotton  Stuffs 

6,500 

Soap  . .  . .  . . 

..  54,000 

Boots  and  Shoes  . . 

3,600 

Total..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  94,700 


This  amount  shows  a  reduction  of  more  than  one-third  on  that  of 
1874,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  change  of  channel  taken  by  foreign 
trade  having  put  an  end  to  the  business  relations  producing  the 
prosperity  of  home  trade,  aud  also  partly  a  consequence  of  the  stagna¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  traffic  having  transformed  a  state  of  general  affluence 
into  a  condition  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  universal  penury  at 
Aleppo. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  trade  of  Aleppo  in  the  year  1875 
has  thus  been  1,838,684  16s.,  derived  from  its  three  sources  in  the 
following  proportions : — 


£  s.  d. 


Imports . . 
Exports. . 
Internal  trade  . . 


977,756  12  0 
766,228  4  0 

94,700  0  0 


Total 


..  1,838,684  16  0 


The  value  of  the  imports  in  1875  is  less  than  that  of  1874  by 
368,025?.  13s.,  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1875  is  less  than  that  of 
1874  by  113,605?.  12s.  9 \d.,  and  the  value  of  the  internal  trade  in  1875 
is  less  than  that  of  1874  by  61,440?.  These  are  great  reductions  of 
value,  and  they  become  still  more  striking  when  compared  with  the 
average  of  several  previous  years,  which  amounted  to  2,000,000?.  of 
imports,  1,000,000?.  of  exports,  and  500,000?.  of  internal  trade,  being 
nearly  double  the  present  value  of  each. 

The  rate  of  exchange  has  risen  from  117  pias.  to  120  per  £  sterling. 
This  is  not  the  exchange  for  bills,  which  are  never  seen  now,  but  for 
English  money. 


Aleppo. — Agriculture. 

The  year  1875  has  been  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  harvest, 
and  in  the  midst  of  commercial  disasters  the  poorer  classes  have  at  least 
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the  advantage  of  cheap  food.  The  cause  of  abundance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  copious  rains  of  early  spring. 

Wheat  and  Barley  have  fallen  in  1875  to  less  than  a-half  of  the 
prices  of  1874,  which  is  the  usual  effect  produced  by  good  crops,  being 
without  cheap  means  of  transport  to  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
exportation. 

Rice  has  not  been  grown  to  a  great  extent  in  1875,  and  the  yield, 
which  was  excellent,  served  only  for  home  consumption. 

Maize ,  Millet,  and  Lentils  were  also  successfully  cultivated  in  1875 
for  the  use  of  the  villagers,  and  without  any  sale  of  the  crops,  which 
cannot  thus  be  estimated. 

Cotton  was  productive  in  a  degree  exceeding  the  yield  of  1874  by 
one-third. 

Sesame  gave  an  equally  favourable  result,  though  without  much 
advantage  to  the  growers  of  it,  the  prices  being  low. 

Castor  Oil  Seed  was  not  sown  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  crop  was 
insignificant. 

Vetches ,  Opium,  Saffron ,  and  Cumin,  which  were  formerly  grown  in 
this  province,  were  not  cultivated  in  1875. 

The  yield  and  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  province  of 
Aleppo  in  1875  have  been  as  follows : — 


Articles. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Kilos. 

Fr. 

Wheat  and  barley 

140,000,000 

30,000,000 

Kice 

320,000 

160,000 

Cotton  . . 

1,675,000 

1,920,000 

Sesame  . . 

850,000 

480,000 

Castor  oil  seed  . . 

150,000 

65,000 

Total 

•  • 

32,625,000 

This  aggregate  value,  which  is  equal  to  1,306,000/.,  is  about  double 
that  of  1874. 

The  price  of  labour  has  been  nearly  the  same  as  in  previous  years — 
Is.  per  diem  for  unskilled  workmen,  and  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  for  masons 
and  carpenters. 

Aleppo — Mantjeactubes. 

Stuffs  have  been  manufactured  to  the  value  of  70,000/.,  more  than 
half  of  which  have  been  exported  to  Egypt  and  Turkish  ports,  the 
remainder  being  still  unsold.  Of  the  8,000  hand  looms  generally  at 
work,  increased  sometimes  to  11,000,  not  more  than  2,400  have  been 
in  active  employment  in  1875,  the  demand  for  native  manufactures 
from  Aleppo  having  ceased  in  Asia  Minor.  In  1874  the  number  was 
reduced  to  5,000  by  the  famine  of  Angora,  and  it  has  now  fallen  so  low, 
and  weavers’  work  has  become  so  uncertain  in  this  province,  that  most 
of  that  class  are  emigrating  to  other  provinces  where  they  can  find 
work. 

Soap  is  becoming  more  prominent  among  native  manufactures 
through  recent  fiscal  advantages  already  explained,  and  it  is  now  the 
chief  article  of  local  industry.  The  quantity  made  in  1875  has  been 
estimated  at  a  value  of  58.000/.,  which  is  15  per  cent,  over  the  value  of 
the  soap  boiled  in  1874. 

Liquorice  and  Yarn  are  no  longer  manufactured  at  Antioch,  as  they 
were  in  former  years,  the  owners  of  the  mills  having  been  ruined. 
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Silk  has  been  wound  at  Antioch  to  the  value  of  only  2,500 7,  the 
yield  of  the  silk  worms  having  been  deficient. 

The  total  value  of  native  manufactures  in  the  province  of  Aleppo 
during  the  year  1875  has  thus  been  only  130,5007,  divided  as  follows  : — 


Weaving.. 

Soap-boiling 

Silk-winding 

Total 

This  amount  is  little  more  than 
factures  of  the  year  1874. 


£ 

70,000 

58,000 

2,500 


130,500 


half  the  value  of  the  native  maim- 


Aleppo. — Public  Works. 

No  public  works  have  been  carried  on  in  the  province  of  Aleppo 
during  the  year  1875.  A  commencement  was  to  have  been  made  by 
building  a  bridge  over  the  River  Afrin,  on  the  road  between  Aleppo 
and  Alexandretta,  but  nothing  worthy  of  being  recorded  was  done. 

Aleppo. — Revenues. 

The  revenues  have  necessarily  kept  pace  with  the  downward  course 
of  the  sources  whence  they  are  derived.  The  sole  exception  that  can  be 
found  is  in  the  tithes,  which  have  risen  with  the  abundance  of  produce. 
This  rise  has  not,  however,  been  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the 
crops,  because  the  prices  have  fallen.  The  different  items  stand  nearly 
as  follows,  approximate  results  being  all  that  can  be  obtained,  and  they 
show  no  great  variation  from  the  revenues  of  previous  years,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  increase  them. 

£ 


Direct  tax 

80,100 

Tax  in  lieu  of  military  service. . 

8,400 

Indirect  taxes  . . 

20,300 

Tax  on  sheep 

28,000 

Tithes  of  agricultural  produce  . . 

..  248,800 

Various  small  taxes  ., 

8,400 

Total 

•  ♦ 

. .  394,000 

About  80,000/.  have  been  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of  the  provincial 
establishment,  and  the  surplus,  314,0007,  has  been  paid  partly  into  the 
military  chest  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Syria,  for  the  pay  and  maintenance 
of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  province  of  Aleppo,  and  partly  into  the 
Imperial  Treasury  at  Constantinople.  The  58,7627  of  customs  dues  are 
not  included  in  the  above  estimate  of  the  revenues,  because  they  are 
drawn  by  the  General  Custom-house  Department  at  Constantinople. 


Adana. — Import  Trade. 

The  import  trade  of  the  province  of  Adana  has  suffered,  like  that  of 
Aleppo,  by  the  practice,  which  has  now  become  firmly  established  in 
Asia  Minor,  of  obtaining  European  goods  by  way  of  Smyrna  and  the 
Turkish  ports  in  the  Black  Sea.  Eormerly  both  provinces,  in  times  of 
local  stagnation  of  mercantile  business,  could  fall  back  upon  the  active 
prosperity  of  other  places,  for  which  a  considerable  transit  trade  was 
carried  on ;  but  that  accessory  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  there  is  no 
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foreign  source  of  profit  to  compensate  for  losses  at  home.  This  circum¬ 
stance  is  more  conspicuous, at  Aleppo,  on  account  of  the  fall  there  being 
from  a  higher  elevation,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  insignificant  in  the 
province  of  Adana. 

The  merchandize  landed  at  Mersyna,  the  shipping  port  of  Adana,  in 
the  year  1875,  has  been  as  follows,  the  weight  being  stated  in  Turkish 
okes  and  the  value  in  pounds  sterling : — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

1 

Yalue. 

Manufactures 

Packages. 

4,250 

Okes. 

373,000 

£ 

20,670 

Coffee. . 

1,450 

144,760 

18,340 

Sugar . . 

6,400 

437,250 

20,168 

Bice  . .  . . 

2,120 

193,620 

5,200 

Spices 

72 

5,629 

420 

Leather 

95,400 

9,870,000 

11,870 

Nails  . . 

185 

17,000 

4,800 

Bagging  . 

160 

26,000 

27,500 

5,200 

Tobacco 

136,000 

7,540 

Soap  . . 

5,120 

512,000 

30,000 

Wine  and  spirits 

60,780 

6,420 

2,000 

Iron  . . 

258 

370,420 

10,700 

Lead  . . 

96 

35,670 

3,650 

Copper 

18,760 

22,400 

2,400 

Fruits. . 

79,630 

17,600 

190,000 

2,500 

Petroleum 

456,000 

14,600 

Oil . 

10,321) 

110,000 

5,800 

Sundries 

3,860 

4,520,000 

10,600 

Bullion 

2,800 

278,943 

Total 

445,261 

18,317,669 

455,401 

The  countries  whence  the  merchandize  landed  at  Mersyna  in  1875 
was  imported  are  as  follows  : — 


Coffee. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bags. 

Okes. 

Great  Britain 

210 

20,780 

Austria  . . 

750 

74,910 

Turkish  ports  . . 

490 

39,070 

Total 

1,450 

144,760 

Sugar. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Casks. 

,  Okes. 

France  . . 

4,400 

302,250 

Turkish  ports 

2,000 

135,000 

Total 

6,400 

437,250 
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Manufactures. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Okes. 

Great  Britain 

2,810 

250,000 

Austria  . . 

300 

30,000 

Turkish  ports 

1,140 

93,000 

Total 

4,250 

373,000 

Bice. 


From  — 

Quantity. 

W  eight. 

Bags. 

Okes. 

Great  Britain 

850 

94,870 

Italy 

210 

1,940 

Turkish  ports  . . 

1,060 

96,810 

Total 

2,120 

193,620 

Spices. 


From — 

Quantity. 

W  eight. 

Great  Britain 

•  • 

Bags. 

40 

Okes. 

3,029 

Turkish  ports 

•  • 

32 

2,600 

Total 

•  • 

72 

5,629 

Leather. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Bales. 

Okes. 

France  . . 

58,000 

6,580,000 

Greece 

37,400 

3,290,000 

Total 

95,400 

9,870,000 

Nails. 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Casks. 

Okes. 

France  . . 

125 

11,400 

Turkish  ports  . . 

60 

5,600 

Total 

185 

17,000 
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Bagging, 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Great  Britain  . . 

Bales. 

160 

Okes. 

26,000 

Tobacco. 

From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Turkish  ports 

Bales. 

136,000 

Okes. 

27,500 

Soap. 

From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Turkish  ports 

Cases. 

5,120 

Okes. 

512,000 

Wine  and  Spirits. 

From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Turkish  ports  . . 

Skins. 

60,780 

Okes. 

6,420 

Iron. 

From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Great  Britain 

Turkish  ports 

Total 

Packages. 

120 

138 

Okes. 

180,000 

190,420 

258 

370,420 

Lead. 

From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

France  . .  . .  . . 

Turkish  ports 

Total  , . 

Packages. 

32 

64 

Okes. 

11,890 

23,780 

96 

35,670 
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Copper, 


From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Great  Britain 

Turkish  ports 

Total 

Packages. 

6,253 

12,507 

Okes. 

7,200 

15  200 

.  18,760 

22,400 

Fruits. 

From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Turkish  ports 

Packages. 

79,630 

Okes. 

190,000 

Petroleum. 

From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

America  . . 

Cases. 

17,600 

Okes. 

456,000 

Oil. 

From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Greece  . . 

Turkish  ports  . . 

Total 

Skins. 

3,200 

7,120 

Okes. 

35,200 

74,800 

10,320 

110,000 

Sundries. 

From — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Turkish  ports 

Packages. 

8,860 

Okes. 

4,520,000 

Bullion, 

6 

From — 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Great  Britain  . .  . , 

France . 

Egypt . 

Turkish  ports  . . 

Total 

Bags. 

700 

420 

1,114 

566 

£ 

62,800 

21,560 

115,445 

79,138 

2,800 

278,943 
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The  goods  imported  from  Egypt  and  Turkish  ports  have  in  a  great 
measure  been  transhipped  at  Alexandria  and  Smyrna  from  steamers  not 
proceeding  further  on  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  Mersyna. 

Manufactured  Goods  have  been  confined  to  the  quantity  required  for 
the  consumption  of  the  province  of  Adana,  the  transit  trade  to  Asia 
Minor  having  ceased ;  and  the  value  of  those  landed  at  Mersyna  in 
1875  has  fallen  to  20,670/.  from  that  of  1874,  which  was  380,000/. 
There  was,  however,  a  large  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  imported 
in  1874  still  unsold  in  the  beginning  of  1875.  The  prices  were  not 
remunerative. 

Coffee  has  been  imported  in  1875  to  about  one-half  the  quantity 
landed  at  Mersyna  in  1874,  and  it  has  not  all  been  disposed  of,  even  at 
reduced  rates. 

Sugar  has  fallen  one-fourth  in  quantity  imported,  and  the  prices 
have  fallen  one-third. 

Rice  has  gone  down  still  more,  only  one-half  the  quantity  imported 
in  1874  having  been  brought  to  Mersyna  in  1875,  and  the  prices  were 
very  low. 

Spices  have  been  landed  at  Mersyna  in  1875  to  the  amount  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  quantity  imported  in  1874,  and  the  prices  have  receded  in 
a  still  greater  ratio. 

Leather  has  been  imported  in  1875  for  the  first  time  direct  from 
Europe  to  Mersyna,  but  it  has  not  proved  a  good  investment. 

Nails  have  fallen  to  one-third  of  the  quantity  consigned  in  1874, 
but  the  prices  have  greatly  risen,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  consignments  to  meet  the  demand. 

Ragging  has  been  sent  to  Mersyna  in  1875  in  nearly  double  the 
quantity  consigned  in  1874,  in  the  hope  of  its  being  required  for  the 
exportation  of  agricultural  produce,  but  that  hope  has  not  been  fully 
realized,  and  a  large  quantity  has  remained  unsold. 

Tobacco  has  been  imported  in  the  small  packages  now  in  use  to  an 
amount  little  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  consigned  in  1874, 
and  this  has  arisen  from  the  demand  for  it  in  Asia  Minor  having  been 
supplied  at  Smyrna. 

Soap  has  greatly  increased  in  amount  imported,  but  it  has  not  all 
found  a  market,  though  the  price  was  favourable. 

Wine  and  Spirits  have  fallen  in  1875  below  one-third  of  the  quantity 
imported  in  1874.  The  packages  being  now  skins  instead  of  casks,  the 
augmented  number  does  not  imply  an  increase  of  amount.  The  prices 
have  been  high  in  consequence  of  the  limited  supply. 

Iron  has  been  imported  only  in  a  small  quantity  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  which  is  usually  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  mines  of  Marash, 
and  which  had  not  been  forthcoming  during  the  time  when  cholera  was 
raging  and  the  works  were  stopped. 

Lead  and  Copper  have  been  consigned  to  Mersyna  in  1875  in  small 
quantities  without  success. 

Fruits  have  been  brought  in  large  quantities,  realizing  but  an 
indifferent  return. 

Petroleum  is  advancing  as  an  article  of  importation,  and  with  fair 
profits. 

Oil  has  also  been  imported  with  success,  but  in  small  quantities. 

Sundries  have  greatly  extended  in  variety  of  imports.  In  like 
manner  as  at  Aleppo,  they  have  been  mostly  consigned  on  trial,  with 
the  view  of  reviving  trade,  which  effect  they  have  not  produced. 

Bullion  has  been  imported  in  large  amounts,  in  consequence  of  the 
complete  collapse  of  commercial  credit  having  prevented  the  circulation 
of  bills  of  exchange  and  obliged  the  merchants  still  possessed  of  more 
or  less  capital  to  remit  gold. 
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Adana. — Export  Trade. 

The  principal  article  o£  exportation  at  Mersyna  having  always  been 
grain  of  different  kinds,  and  its  inferior  quality,  through  the  injury 
done  to  it  by  too  much  rain,  having  deterred  the  usual  exporters  from 
extending  their  operations  in  it  during  the  year  1875,  there  was  a  rush 
aqiong  them  in  favour  of  cotton  which  stands  next  in  importance  as  an 
export  from  the  province  of  Adana,  and  which  had  derived  benefit  from 
the  plentiful  rains  of  spring.  There  have  been  large  and  successful 
consignments  of  cotton  to  Erance  in  1875  accordingly. 

The  merchandize  shipped  at  Mersyna  in  the  year  1875  has  been  as 
follows : — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Packages. 

Okes. 

£ 

Wheat  and  barley 

105,408 

14,542,040 

73,562 

Cotton  . . 

278,000 

2,780,000 

225,000 

Sesame  . . 

81,400 

3,600,000 

90,000 

Hides  . . 

6,440 

832,000 

25,760 

Wax  . 

1,795 

14,000 

2,800 

Madder  . . 

353 

2,635 

2,120 

Sundries. . 

5,470 

91,000 

4,000 

23,070 

Bullion  . . 

248 

•  • 

Total 

429,114 

21,861,675 

446,312 

The  countries  to  which  the  merchandize  shipped  at  Mersyna  in  the 
year  1875  was  exported  are  as  follows  : — 

Wheat  and  Barley. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Sacks. 

Okes. 

Great  Britain 

47,250 

6,824,000 

France  . . 

38,307 

5,932,705 

Italy 

19,851 

1,785,335 

Total 

105,408 

14,542,040 

Cotton. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

France  . . 

Bales. 

105,000 

Okes. 

1,050,000 

Austria  . « 

25,000 

250,000 

Turkish  ports  . . 

148,000 

1,480,000 

Total 

278,000 

2,780,000 
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Sesame. 


To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

• 

France  . . 

Sacks. 

31,400 

Okes. 

3,600,000 

Hides. 

To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

France  . . 

Turkish  ports 

Bales. 

3,870 

2,570 

Okes. 

554.500 

277.500 

• 

Total 

6,440 

832,000 

Wax. 

To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Italy 

Turkish  ports 

Cases. 

650 

1,145 

Okes. 

4,480 

9,520 

Total 

1,795 

14,000 

Madder. 


To- 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Turkish  ports 

Bales. 

353 

Okes. 

2,635 

Sundries. 

To — 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

Packages. 

Oke3. 

France  . . 

682 

11,540 

Italy 

490 

10,900 

Austria  . . 

210 

6,780 

Egypt . 

2,100 

35,000 

Turkish  ports  . .  . . 

1,988 

26,780 

Total 

5,470 

91,000 
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Bullion. 


To— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Great  Britain 

Bags. 

45 

•  -f? 

4,270 

France  . .  . .  . . 

28 

2,655 

Egypt  . . 

175 

16,145 

Total  . , 

248 

23,070 

Wheat  and  Barley  have  been  shipped  at  Mersyna  ia  1875  in  quan¬ 
tities  less  than  half  that  which  was  exported  in  1874,  and  at  much  less 
favourable  prices  on  account  of  their  inferior  quality,  occasioned  by  a 
too  wet  season. 

Cotton  has  been  exported  in  1875  in  ten  times  greater  quantities 
than  in  1874,  and  at  better  prices.  Some  of  it  is  said  to  have  been 
mixed  with  cotton  of  a  longer  staple  at  Smyrna  and  shipped  there  for 
Liverpool,  the  produce  of  this  country  not  being  suitable  alone  for  the 
English  market. 

Sesame  has  increased  in  1875  on  the  shipments  of  1874  by  one- 
tenth  in  quantity,  but  the  price  was  lower. 

Hides  have  augmented  in  value  by  nearly  one-third  in  1875,  the 
prices  being  equally  good  with  those  of  1874. 

Wax  has  nearly  tripled  in  quantity  exported  and  in  return  in  1875, 
the  demand  having  increased  in  Italy,  France,  and  Austria,  to  which 
two  latter  countries  it  has  been  forwarded  from  Smyrna  after  having 
been  transhipped  there. 

Bags  and  Wool  have  not  been  shipped  at  Mersyna  in  1875,  the 
former  article  having  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable,  and  the  latter 
having  been  reserved  for  exportation  under  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances. 

Madder  has  fallen  off  by  one-third  in  1875  from  the  amount  shipped 
at  Mersyna  in  1874,  the  yield  having  been  deficient. 

Sundries  have  fallen  off  one-fifth  in  value  in  1875,  and  increased 
three-fourths  in  quantity;  but  few  of  the  articles  thus  shipped  experi¬ 
mentally  have  given  much  satisfaction. 

Bullion  has  been  exported  to  a  small  amount,  produce  having  been 
in  demand  for  the  purpose  of  remitting  the  value  of  imports. 

Adana. — Customs  Dues. 

The  amount  of  the  receipts  at  the  custom-house  of  Mersyna  has 
necessarily  diminished  with  the  decline  of  importation,  and  it  has  not 
been  estimated  at  more  than  16,000Z.  in  the  year  1875 ;  but  this  estima¬ 
tion  cannot  be  accepted  as  absolutely  reliable. 

Adana.— -Navigation. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Mersyna 
during  the  year  1875  has  been  1,098,  of  which  116  were  steamers. 
Their  total  amount  of  tonnage  has  been  138,975,  and  the  countries  to 
which  they  belong  are  as  follows 
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Countries. 

Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

Sailing 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Great  Britain . . 

11 

11,377 

3 

753 

Trance..  ..  .. 

64 

63,854 

2 

360 

.Russia  . .  . .  . . 

36 

30,560 

1 

75 

Austria 

i  i 

•  « 

19 

4,148 

Italy . 

1 

911 

9 

2,598 

Greece . . 

•  • 

•  • 

23 

5,165 

Turkey 

14 

8,750 

925 

20,424 

Total  , . 

116 

105,452 

982 

31,523 

The  number  of  British  vessels  has  been  one-half  of  that  of  1874. 
Those  of  Trance  have  been  fewer  by  2,  of  Russia  by  9,  of  Austria  more 
by  12,  of  Italy  by  3,  of  Greece  by  9,  and  of  Turkey  by  839.  These 
latter  were  small  coasting  ships  in  the  carrying  trade  from  Smyrna  and 
Alexandria,  whence  large  quantities  of  merchandize  have  been  brought 
in  1875  instead  of  being  consigned  direct  to  Mersyna,  as  they  had  been 
in  former  years.  This  change  in  the  practice  of  navigation  is  owing  to 
the  cessation  of  consignments  to  Mersyna  for  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
portion  sent  to  Mersyna  is  for  the  consumption  of  the  province  of 
Adana  alone. 


Adana. — Internal  Trade. 


The  direction  taken  by  the  trade  of  Asia  Minor  towards  Smyrna 
and  the  Black  Sea  ports  in  preference  to  the  shipping  port  of  Mersyna 
has  cut  off  the  chief  resource  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  province  of 
Adana,  and  houses  of  business  are  being  progressively  removed  else¬ 
where  or  closed  altogether,  in  consequence  of  this  change  in  the 
channels  of  commerce.  The  articles  formerly  consigned  to  Asia  Minor 
are  now  sent  to  Egypt,  in  so  far  as  they  can  find  a  market  there,  and 
the  remainder  has  ceased  to  be  produced. 

Cotton  Stuffs  of  native  manufacture  have  thus  fallen  from  a  total 
value  of  2.000/.  in  1874  to  that  of  1,360/.  in  1875,  while  it  was  20,000/. 
in  1873. 

Earthenware ,  which  was  once  an  article  furnishing  an  active  trade 
at  Adana,  has  lost  its  importance  by  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  it 
in  Asia  Minor.  In  1874  the  quantity  sold  was  worth  17,000/.,  in  1875 
it  is  computed  at  2,700/. 

Carpets  of  Turcoman  manufacture  were  sold  in  1874  for  11,400/. ;  in 
1875  they  have  realized  only  4,000/. 

Dried  Beef  was  prepared  in  former  years  solely  for  sale  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  it  has  now  disappeared  from  the  market  at  Adana. 

The  total  value  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  province  of  Adana  in  the 
year  1875  has  been  estimated  as  follows:— 

£ 

Cotton  stuffs  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1,360 

Earthenware  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,700 

Carpets  ••  •«  ••  «.  ••  ••  4,000 


Total 


8,060 


The  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  province  of  Adana  in 
the  year  1875  has  been  909,773/.,  derived  from  its  three  sources  in  the 
following  proportions : — 
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Imports  . . 
Exports  . . 
Internal  trade  . . 


•  « 

•  • 


•  • 

•  • 


£ 

455,401 

446,312 

8,060 


Total 


. .  909,773 


The  value  of  the  imports  in  1875  is  thus  less  than  that  of  the 
imports  in  1874  by  536,099/. ;  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1875  exceeds 
that  of  the  exports  in  1874  by  139,112 /. ;  and  the  value  of  the  internal 
trade  in  1875  is  less  than  that  of  the  internal  trade  in  1874  by  23,740/. 
The  increase  iu  exports  does  not  compensate  for  the  diminution  in 
imports,  in  so  far  as  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  are 
concerned,  because  the  imports  come  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  hardly  any  of  the  exports  go  to  it.  As  in  the  province  of  Aleppo, 
so  also  in  the  "province  of  Adana,  British  trade  is  fast  sinking  into 
insignificance. 

The  rate  of  exchange  at  Mersyna  during  the  year  1875  cannot 
easily  be  fixed  when  bills  of  exchange  are  so  rare  and  so  unreliable  that 
an  exorbitant  price  may  be  obtained  for  those  that  are  above  suspicion, 
while  a  doubt  expressed,  perhaps  without  foundation,  can  bring  down 
the  best  signatures  to  the  lowest  value.  The  gold  sovereign  passed 
for  117  pias. 

Adana. — Agriculture. 

The  unusually  rainy  spring  of  1875  was  too  much  for  the  stiff*  clay 
soil  of  the  Cilician  plain,  which  could  only  have  retained  its  accustomed 
productiveness  if  it  had  been  thoroughly  drained.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
has  ever  been  attempted,  and  indeed  it  would  not  often  be  required. 
The  crops  thus  rotted  on  the  ground  before  they  could  be  reaped,  and 
the  quality  of  what  was  harvested  was  injured,  although  the  quantity 
was  abundant. 

Wheat  and  Barley  were  grown  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
5,000,000  kilos.,  weighing  from  18  to  24  okes,  and  worth  617,000/. 

Cotton  derived  an  advantage  from  the  cause  of  injury  to  grain,  as, 
the  ground  being  saturated  with  moisture  when  the  seed  was  sown,  it 
grew  rapidly  in  size  and  strength.  The  crop  of  1875  has  been  estimated 
at  100,000  bales,  worth  about  90,000/. ;  but  the  staple  is  too  short  for 
the  English  market,  and  it  is  exported  chiefly  to  France. 

Sesame  has  also  furnished  a  good  yield  in  1875  on  account  of  its 
being,  like  cotton,  a  summer  crop  sown  in  spring.  There  were  over 
4.000,000  okes  gathered,  worth  105,000/. 

Madder  has  not  been  much  grown  in  1875  on  account  of  its  price 
having  fallen  in  1874.  This  was  a  mistake,  as  it  has  fetched  a  high 
price  in  1875.  About  3,000  okes  were  collected,  worth  2,400/. 

The  yield  and  value  of  the  different  crops  in  1875  has  thu3  been  as 
follows : — 


Articles. 

Weight. 

"Value. 

Okes. 

£ 

Wheat  and  barley 

5,000,000 

647,000 

Cotton  ••  • «  ••  •• 

1,800,000 

90,000 

Sesame . . 

4,000,000 

105,000 

Madder.. 

3,000 

2,400 

Total 

•  • 

844,400 
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The  price  of  labour  was  still  lower  in  1875  than  in  1874,  an 
immigration  of  peasants  and  workmen  from  the  province  of  Aleppo 
having  taken  place.  Unskilled  labour  could  be  obtained  for  5t/.  per 
diem,  and  carpenters  and  masons  could  not  earn  more  than  from  Is.  to 
1$.  6d.  per  diem. 

Adana. — Manufactures. 

The  once  numerous  hand  looms  of  Adana,  are  now  used  only  fbr 
weaving  stuffs  for  home  consumption,  and  their  whole  work  in  1875  has 
not  been  worth  more  than  1,360/. 

Dyeing  establishments  follow  the  condition  of-  hand  looms,  and 
when  there  is  so  little  woven,  there  must  be  still  less  dyed.  In  1875 
the  work  done  has  been  valued  at  only  30/. 

Tanneries  are  still  in  comparative  activity  for  the  preparation  of  hides 
for  exportation.  The  herds  of  oxen  kept  by  the  nomadic  Turcoman 
tribes  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Taurus  furnish  profitable 
employment  for  tanners,  and  in  1875  hides  were  prepared  to  the  value 
of  31,000/. 

Soap  Factories  prosper  well  on  a  small  scale,  but  they  do  not  suffice 
to  supply  the  local  demand,  and  much  soap  is  imported  from  the 
province  of  Aleppo.  The  value  of  their  work  at  Adana  has  been  about 
5,000/.  in  1875. 

Flour  Mills  remain  stationary,  doing  no  more  than  is  required  for 
grinding  flour  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Adana.  The  value  of 
their  work  in  1875  has  been  about  2,000/. 

Cotton  Gins  are  advancing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  production 
in  cotton.  There  are  now  nearly  200  of  them  at  work,  made  according 
to  the  best  methods  of  England  and  America.  The  value  of  their  work 
in  1875  has  been  estimated  at  9,000/. 

Hydraulic  Dresses  are  also  becoming  more  numerous,  twenty-four 
having  been  at  work  in  1875  pressing  cotton,  and  twenty-eight  extracting 
oil  from  sesame  and  cotton  seed,  at  an  estimated  value  of  3,000/.  for 
their  work. 

The  total  value  of  native  industry  in  the  province  of  Adana  during 
the  year  1875  has  thus  been  51,390/.,  divided  as  follows : — 

W  eaving  stuffs  . . 

Dyeing  stuffs  and  yarn 
Tanning  hides 
Boiling  soap 
Grinding  flour 
Ginning  cotton 
Pressing  cotton  1 
Extracting  oil  J 

Total 


£ 

1,360 

30 

.  31,000 

5,000 
2,000 
9,000 

3,000 


51,390 


This  amount  is  less  by  one-tenth  than  the  value  of  native  manufac¬ 
tures  at  Adana  in  1874,  and  the  falling  off  is  occasioned  by  the  decline 
of  internal  trade. 


Adana. — Public  W ores. 

Not  only  have  no  public  works  been  carried  on  in  the  province  of 
Adana  in  the  year  1875,  but  even  the  repairing  of  the  carriage  road 
between  Adana  and  Mersyna  after  copious  rains  has  not  been  attended 
to.  If  it  continues  to  be  thus  neglected,  it  will  soon  cease  to  be 
passable  by  wheeled  vehicles. 
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Adana. — Revenues. 


The  fiscal  resources  of  the  province  of  Adana  during  the  year  1875 
have  been  approximatively  as  follows 


Direct  tax 

Tax  in  lieu  of  military  service 
Indirect  taxes  . . 

Tax  on  sheep 

Tithes  of  agricultural  produce 
Various  small  taxes 

Total 


£ 

23,000 

933 

50,000 

18,300 

104,000 

19,166 

215,399 


The  expenditure  of  the  provincial  Government  has  been  52,500/.,  and 
a  surplus  of  162,899/.  has  been  paid  into  the  military  chest  and  imperial 
treasury,  besides  the  16,000/.  of  customs  dues  drawn  by  the  general 
department  of  customs  at  Constantinople. 

The  Desert  Trade. 

The  wool  sold  for  exportation  by  the  nomadic  Arab  tribes  is 
included  in  the  exports  of  Aleppo,  and  the  manufactured  goods  bought 
by  those  tribes  form  part  of  the  imports  of  Aleppo,  but  there  cannot  be 
a  correct  estimate  of  either  amount.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  each.  The  reason  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  change  which  is  coming  over  the  wandering  population  of 
the  desert.  The  great  tribes  avoid  now  more  than  ever  the  vicinity  of 
towns,  with  the  view  of  escaping  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  the  small 
tribes  are  settling  as  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Butter,  cheese,  soda,  lambs, 
camels,  and  horses,  are  sold  as  usual  by  the  Bedouins,  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extent,  money  being  scarce  amongst  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  trading  with  that  pastoral  people. 

The  steam  navigation  of  the  river  Euphrates  has  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  neglect  and  disuse. 


Abstract. 

The  year  1875  has  furnished  unmistakable  evidence  of  hopeless 
decline  in  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  consular  district  of 
Aleppo  through  the  opening  of  new  channels  for  the  conveyance  of 
merchandize. 


Aleppo,  December  31, 1875. 
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Report  by  Consular- Agent  Gatheral  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the 

Town  and  Province  of  Angora ,  Asia  Minor ,  for  the  Year  ending 

1st  March ,  1876. 

The  last  report  on  the  commercial  condition  of  this  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  referred  to  the  effects  of  the  famine,  then  at  its  height. 
During  the  year  1875-6  that  calamity  has  continued  to  have  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  "place  and  the  state  of  the  people, 
and  the  results  of  that  terrible  visitation  are  still  felt,  and  are  likely 
to  be  so  for  several  years  to  come.  The  appeal  to  the  public  for 
subscriptions,  made  through  the  Consulate- General,  Constantinople, 
met  with  a  liberal  response  both  in  Europe  and  America ;  a  fund 
amounting  to  upwards  of  30,000Z;  has  been  collected  and  distributed 
by  a  committee  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  presided  over  by 
the  British  Consul-General.  A  large  proportion  of  this  amount  has 
been  distributed  through  this  agency ;  the  suffering,  though  extending 
over  many  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  being  most  severely  felt  in  the 
pastoral  districts  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  town  of  Angora.  The 
greatest  difficulty  throughout  has  been  obtaining  accurate  details  and 
statistics  of  the  state  of  the  starving  peasantry  from  the  local 
authorities. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  send  special  agents 
from  village  to  village  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  matters,  and  the 
Table  No.  I.  annexed  to  this  report  is  a  specimen  of  the  result  of  these 
enquiries,  and  shows  only  too*  clearly  the  sad  loss  the  province  has 
sustained  both  in  live  stock  and  population.  It  is  still  necessary  to 
continue  giving  relief  to  the  most  destitute  of  the  population,  but 
that  is  now  confined  to  widows  and  orphans,  of  whom  there  are  at 
present  nearly  2,000  on  the  roll. 

The  priucipal  export  from  the  district  is  the  clip  of  the  large  flocks 
of  the  mohair  goats  which  find  here  the  pasturage  and  conditions  of 
climate  that  develop  this  beautiful  staple  to  the  lustre  and  almost  the 
fineness  of  silk.  The  winter  of  1874-75  was  one  of  unexampled 
severity,  and  following  as  it  did  closely  on  a  long  period  of  drought 
and  famine,  the  goats  died  in  thousands,  the  average  loss  all  over  the 
province  being  nearly  60  per  cent.  Many  of  the  flocks  having  been 
driven  to  distant  districts  it  was  hoped  that  their  return  to  their 
native  pastures  would  cause  some  increase  on  the  previous  year’s 
returns,  but  these  expectations  were  not  realized,  and  the  goat  tax 
returns  for  1875  show  a  further  decrease.  Table  No.  II.  is  a  compara¬ 
tive  return  of  the  total  numbers  for  1873-74-75  respectively. 

For  the  present  year  the  prospects  of  this  important  branch  of 
trade  are  somewhat  better.  The  winter,  though  severe,  has  been  short, 
the  goats  are  in  fine  condition,  a  larger  proportion  of  kids  than  usual 
have  been  saved,  pasturage  is  abundant,  and  but  for  the  pressure  of  an 
ever-increasing  taxation  this  province  might  recover  itself,  and  a 
return  of  prosperity  be  confidently  predicted. 
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Public  Eeyenue. 


Daring  the  two  years  of  famine  the  local  treasury  remitted  nothing 
to  the  central  exchequer  in  Constantinople,  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes 
being  so  trifling  that  they  barely  sufficed  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  local  Government.  These  taxes  were  therefore  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late  as  arrears,  and  the  state  of  the  peasantry  particularly  was  so 
deplorable  that  great  efforts  were  made  in  Constantinople  by  the 
European  embassies  to  induce  the  Porte  to  remit  altogether  a  portion 
if  not  the  whole  of  these.  This  concession  was  granted  and  the 
remission  publicly  announced  by  the  Sultan’s  decree  regarding  it ;  this 
law  has,  however,  remained  practically  a  dead  letter,  and  still  the  local 
officials  resort  freely  to  imprisonment  and  sequestration  in  carrying  out 
what  they  assert  are  their  particular  instructions.  By  such  means  the 
provincial  revenue  has  been  brought  up  to  a  considerable  amount,  the 
details  of  which  are  as  follows :  — 


£ 

Income  and  property  tax  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  114,000 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  tithes  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  &c.  ..  ..  68,679 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  tithes  of  tobacco,  gum  tragacanth,  yellow 

berries,  gall  nuts,  opium,  &c.  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,008 

Goat  and  sheep  tax  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  46,678 

Military  tax,  paid  by  Christians  for  exemption  from  service  . .  10,104 

Military  tax,  paid  by  Moslems  in  lieu  of  service  when  drawn 

for  conscripts  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2,565 

Transfers  of  property  tax,  stamps,  telegraph  service,  &c.  . .  7,988 

Weighing  tax,  on  all  mohair,  &c.,  weighed  in  market  . .  . .  1,079 


Total 


255,101 


This  total  represents  a  falling  off  of  one-third  in  the  revenue  com¬ 
pared  with  average  years,  previous  to  the  famine;  the  diminution  being 
almost  entirely  in  the  goat  tax  item,  which  is  only  a  third  of  the  usual 
amount.  Taking  into  consideration  the  reduction  in  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  province,  the  result  shows  .very  clearly  the  pressure  that 
has  been  applied.  Upwards  of  50,000/.  was  required  for  current 
expenses  of  the  local  Government  during  the  year,  the  balance  being 
remitted  to  the  Treasury  at  Constantinople.  No  portion  of  the  revenue 
was  expended  within  the  province  on  public  or  reproductive  works  of 
any  kind,  and  the  province  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  further 

famine  for  want  of  roads  or  anv  easv  means  of  communication  with 

•  %} 

the  sea  coast. 


Expoets. 


These  consist  of  the  natural  products  of  the  province,  viz. :  mohair, 
yellow  berries,  gum  tragacanth,  and  opium.  The  estimated  value  is  as 
follows : — 


Mohair  (fair,  average,  and  inferiors) 
Yellow  berries 

Gums . 

Opiums 


£ 

110,000 

15,000 

10,000 

2,500 


137,500 


The  destruction  of  the  goats  reduced  the  mohair  exports  by  more 
than  a  half,  and  washed  sheep’s  wool,  which  is  usually  represented  by 
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a  large  amount,  was  11011-existent  for  the  same  reason.  The  other 
items  of  export  show  a  slight  increase. 

Imports. 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  poverty  these  were  very  inconsiderable 
during  the  year  1875.  Manchester  prints  and  cottons  to  the  value  of 
7O,O0OZ.  were  forwarded  via  Constantinople,  but  such  was  the  scarcity 
of  money  that  the  merchants  wrere  obliged  to  resort  to  bartering  their 
goods  for  produce  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  stocks. 

Public  Works. 

As  already  indicated,  no  progress  has  been  made  in  supplying  this 
the  greatest  want  of  the  province.  In  October  last  a  fresh  survey  was 
made  of  the  abandoned  railway  w*orks,  and  it  was  publicly  announced 
that  the  Sultan  had  resolved  to  complete  the  line  from  Ismidt  to 
Angora  at  his  own  expense,  but  the  rising  in  the  Herzegovina  and 
financial  difficulties  intervened  and  have  apparently  caused  this  under¬ 
taking  to  be  again  indefinitely  postponed.  Such  being  the  state  of 
matters  it  is  obvious  that  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  offers  no  inducement 
meanwhile  for  the  investment  of  British  capital  or  for  cultivation  by 
colonists,  nor  is  there  any  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better  till  these 
fertile  districts  can  be  reached  by  railways  and  practicable  roads,  and 
have  in  addition  the  blessings  of  enlightened  and  progressive  Govern¬ 
ment  conferred  upon  them. 
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Statistics  of  the  Ravages  of  the  Famine  in  the  Provinces  ot  Angora, 
and  of  the  Relief  Distributed.  Returns  of  Villages  belonging  to 
the  Caza  of  Keskin. 


Number. 

Names  of  the 
Villages. 

Population  in 
1873. 

Dead.  j 

Dispersed. 

Pairs  of  Oxen 

in  1873. 

Pairs  of  Oxen 

in  1875. 

Sheep  in  1873. 

Sheep  in  1875. 

Number  of  Men 

who  Received 

Wheat. 

Okes  of  Wheat 

Distributed. 

Okes  of  Biscuits 

Distributed. 

I 

Population  in 

1875. 

1 

Yaghshiban 

1,350 

400 

170 

150 

32 

5,000 

600 

400 

4,000 

70 

780 

2 

Hassan-dedd 

420 

130 

60 

70 

5 

6,000 

«  •  • 

120 

1,200 

27 

230 

3 

Aghaly  . 

1,100 

400 

160 

80 

4 

6,000 

•  •  • 

200 

2,000 

20 

540 

4 

Youva  . 

300 

100 

40 

20 

2 

2,000 

200 

50 

500 

4 

160 

5 

Choullou . 

500 

102 

30 

80 

23 

3,500 

300 

90 

900 

8 

350 

6 

Pazaryik . 

650 

250 

100 

120 

32 

4,000 

40 

120 

1,200 

42 

300 

7 

Mahmatty-zir 

450 

80 

70 

65 

26 

3,000 

•  •  • 

140 

1,400 

10 

300 

8 

Mahmatty-bala  ... 

250 

60 

40 

50 

10 

1,000 

•  •  • 

50 

500 

5 

150 

9 

Oulash  . 

80 

20 

10 

18 

2 

800 

50 

34 

340 

4 

50 

10 

Karaj  ali . 

800 

300 

100 

75 

15 

3,000 

•  •  • 

200 

2,000 

17 

400 

11 

Kyrik  . 

400 

140 

60 

50 

5 

1,800 

t  •  • 

97 

970 

16 

200 

12 

Mahmoudlou 

350 

150 

50 

50 

6 

2,500 

•  •  « 

70 

700 

7 

150 

13 

Hagi-bali . 

200 

80 

40 

20 

3 

800 

•  •  • 

45 

450 

4 

80 

6,850 

2,230 

930 

830 

165 

39,100 

1,190 

1,616 

16,160 

234 

3,690 

14 

Cinechili . 

800 

350 

60 

80 

25 

2,000 

20 

200 

2,000 

20 

390 

15 

Akja-Kavak 

170 

38 

10 

22 

5 

400 

,  , , 

62 

620 

7 

122 

16 

Essad-mouminli ... 

140 

39 

•  »  • 

25 

4 

1,000 

•  •  • 

40 

400 

7 

101 

17 

Kurkjuler . 

85 

34 

•  .  • 

10 

1 

400 

•  .  • 

30 

300 

5 

51 

18 

Balishih . 

385 

130 

58 

60 

10 

500 

•  *  • 

120 

1,200 

16 

197 

19 

Kazonaja . 

320 

60 

41 

60 

18 

1,000 

•  .  • 

80 

800 

20 

219 

20 

Koulakjiz 

775 

370 

84 

150 

51 

3,000 

60 

180 

1,800 

18 

321 

21 

Kussedourak 

205 

76 

16 

27 

10 

480 

40 

42 

420 

3 

113 

22 

Karaly  . 

260 

100 

50 

60 

6 

1,000 

•  •  • 

56 

560 

10 

110 

23 

Ezedin  . 

330 

73 

50 

70 

7 

3,500 

60 

80 

800 

12 

207 

24 

Karkin  . 

151 

48 

20 

30 

4 

2,000 

•  »  • 

50 

500 

5 

83 

25 

Sorsavoush 

85 

30 

33 

15 

1 

300 

•  •  • 

22 

220 

2 

22 

26 

Biyik-aydin 

250 

93 

45 

60 

6 

500 

12 

54 

540 

5 

112 

27 

Besh-pichak 

278 

170 

14 

37 

9 

1,000 

,,, 

48 

480 

6 

94 

28 

Yakoub  Hassan  ... 

117 

35 

21 

45 

0 

1,000 

31 

310 

3 

61 

29 

Selamly  . 

220 

68 

54 

40 

5 

700 

50 

50 

500 

9 

98 

30 

Eplakli  . 

163 

67 

29 

30 

6 

500 

•  •• 

50 

500 

8 

67 

31 

Bekirbey-Obassi... 

300 

133 

70 

40 

4 

2,500 

60 

50 

500 

7 

97 

32 

Yenielli  . 

110 

30 

66 

24 

0 

800 

•  •  • 

14 

140 

1 

14 

33 

Maden-ve-Barak 

1,600 

280 

360 

120 

48 

4,000 

600 

370 

3,700 

40 

960 

34 

Karishdiran 

167 

52 

37 

25 

6 

800 

40 

400 

10 

78 

35 

Yenikoy  . 

115 

51 

25 

14 

4 

500 

•  •  • 

20 

200 

5 

39 

36 

Haydar-dedd 

160 

28 

20 

20 

7 

260 

•  •  • 

20 

200 

8 

112 

37 

Yenije  . 

69 

15 

17 

7 

300 

20 

20 

200 

15 

54 

38 

Hulepeli . 

410 

46 

133 

45 

10 

3,000 

200 

45 

450 

15 

231 

39 

Dikmen  . 

275 

25 

56 

15 

3 

2,000 

400 

28 

285 

15 

194 

40 

Bey-Obassi 

1,200 

100 

300 

100 

20 

4,000 

100 

70 

700 

25 

800 

41 

Baghsheli . 

550 

184 

50 

100 

13 

3,200 

200 

106 

1,060 

.  12 

316 

42 

Hodar  . 

360 

42 

10 

35 

8 

1,500 

300 

41 

410 

20 

308 

Total  . 

16,900 

4,997 

2,642 

2,206 

427 

81,240 

3,312 

3,635 

36,355 

563 

9,261 

Population  in  1873  of  the  160  to  170  villages  belonging  to  the  Caza  of  Keskin .  52,000 

Approximate  number  of  deaths .  20,000 


Ditto  of  population  dispersed 


32,000 

7,000 


Existing  in  1875 


...  25,000 
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Comparative  Return  of  Numbers  of  Mohair  Goats, (Province  of  Angora, 
for  Years  beginning  13th  March,  1873,  1874,  1875. 


Districts. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Angora  Town. . 

962 

998 

837 

Bey  Bazar 

68,791 

32,048 

33,070 

Sionhusar 

135,350 

36,587 

44,478 

Ayarh . . 

67,999 

29  011 

35,234 

JNalichian 

32,558 

29,972 

25,773 

Tchorla  Yabann 

80,632 

124,029 

108,798 

Yayken  Kassaba 

105,777 

17,146 

13,082 

Asha  Kassaba 

80,632 

27,509 

34,083 

Tchibou  Koun 

57,326 

23,790 

25,711 

Haimana 

119,048 

7,984 

20,038 

Mouhullish  . . 

Yougat  Tchourun 

53,718 

34,596 

29,998 

Maclen  Boghzhun  . , 
Soongoorlo  Neisi  Yoggat 

*■ 

44,248 

16,144 

11,512 

Kaiiserai  Injenus  Devella  . 
Kirsheir  Keskdis  Medjidie 

« 

1,571 

146 

145 

Avanos 

• 

92,526 

18,104 

11,913 

Total 

• 

997,277 

398,042 

394,669 

1876. 


Angora,  March  1, 
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Report  by  Consul-General  Nixon  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Turkish 

for  the  Year  1875. 

In  comparison  with  the  previous  year  there  has  been  a  large 
decrease  in  the  imports.  The  total  imports  into  Bagdad  for  the  year 
1874-75  amounted  in  value  to  450,402/.,  and  for  the  year  1875-76  the 
imports  had  decreased  according  to  the  customs  returns  to  210,632Z. 

This  great  decrease  has  occurred  in  the  trade  with  Persia,  for  the 
imports  from  that  country  in  1874-75  amounted  in  value  to  205,208Z., 
wiiereas  the  imports  from  Persia  in  1875-76  amount  only  to  65,578/., 
exhibiting  a  deficiency  of  139,630/.,  thus  clearing  proving  that  the 
Persian  trade  has  obtained  an  outlet  in  another  direction,  either  to 
Bussia  or  elsewhere  ;  but  to  compensate  for  this  the  exports  from 
Bagdad,  as  shown  in  my  returns  for  last  year,  amounted  to  only  41,736/., 
but  in  the  year  1875-76  they  have  reached  the  sum  of  230,472/.  The 
increase  seems  to  be  chiefly  on  one  article,  as  wool  to  the  value  of 
8,693/.  only  paid  duty  at  Bagdad  in  the  year  1874-75,  wdiereas  in  the 
year  1875-76  wool  valued  at  184,634/.  passed  through  the  custom-house. 
The  facilities  offered  for  pressing  wool  at  Bagdad  have  doubtless  in¬ 
fluenced  this  increase,  besides  the  steam  communication  on  the  river 
has  greatly  improved  ;  but  I  gather  also  that  a  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  trade  by  the  native  merchants  embarking  in  speculations  with 
foreign  countries,  which  business  they  looked  on  previously  with 
suspicion. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  a 
diminution  of  the  trade  of  Bagdad  with  Persia  ;  since  then  his 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  has  addressed  me  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  privately 
conversing  with  the  Govern  or- General  of  Bagdad  about  it,  he  assures 
me  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  revive  the  trade,  and  explained  to  me 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Shah  of  Persia  for  his 
kind  treatment  of  Persian  subjects.  Of  course  my  intervention  is 
simply  limited  to  friendly  advice  and  counsel  in  order  to  obtain  a 
renewal  of  free  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  Formerly  the 
Persians  used  to  trade  greatly  with  Bagdad,  as  the  shrines  of  Nejjeff 
and  Kerbella  in  the  neighbourhood  are  places  of  pilgrimage  to  which 
sheeahs  of  the  Mahommedan  faith  flock  from  all  countries,  and  it  is  to 
the  absence  of  Persian  pilgrims  we  must  partially  ascribe  a  decrease 
of  the  imports,,  as  most  of  the  pilgrims  come  to  trade  as  well  as  perform 
their  devotions. 

The  province  of  Bagdad  is  gradually  being  drained  of  all  its  specie, 
which  is  sent  as  fast  as  collected  in  gold  to  Constantinople  ;  in  fact,  I 
am  informed  that  in  another  year  or  two  very  little  of  the  gold  coinage 
will  be  found  in  the  province. 

The  Turks  have,  moreover,  for  some  years  past  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  horses  from  Arabia ;  this  has  greatly  inconvenienced  our 
stud  arrangements  in  India,  and  is  yearly  losing  the  Turkish  Govern^ 
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ment  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  they  lose  the  export  tax.  The  trade  is 
of  course  not  stopped,  as  the  exportation  goes  on  from  the  Persian  port 
of  Mohamerah,  to  which  place  they  are  smuggled.  This  mischievous 
restriction,  however,  discourages  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  I  think 
would  be  removed  if  a  proper  representation  were  made  to  the  Porte 
on  the  subject,  as  it  involves  a  regular  loss  of  revenue  which  Turkey 
can  ill  afford. 

I  venture  again  to  drawn  attention  to  the  monopoly  exercised  by  the 
Turkish  Government  in  only  permitting  two  English  steamers  to  ply 
the  rivers  between  Bagdad  and  Bussorah,  because  the  Turks  desire  to 
retain  the  monopoly  of  the  carrying  traffic  in  the  own  hands.  The 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers  are  two  arteries  of  commerce  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  one  day  be  thrown  open  to  the  world. 

In  April,  1875,  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  Dr.  Colvill,  of  this  agency,  was  deputed  to  examine  and 
enquire  into  the  matter.  He  visited  Hillah,  and  travelled  thence  down 
the  Euphrates  to  Bussorah,  examining  the  sick  on  his  way ;  the 
epidemic  he  pronounced  to  be  veritable  plague.  This  year  it  has  been 
very  rife  at  Hillah,  and  will  doubtless  acquire  strength  every  year  until 
it  culminates  in  a  great  disaster.  The  disease,  a  malignant  infectious 
typhoid  fever,  is  bred  and  fostered  in  the  marshes  of  Mesopotamia ; 
indeed,  that  country  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will  for  the  most  part 
become  one  vast  marsh  unless  something  be  done  to  guide  the  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  into  its  own  channel.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
vast  engineering  scheme  of  the  ancients  for  irrigating  Mesopotamia  has 
been  so  neglected  that  it  will  require  the  science  of  a  whole  decade  to 
control  the  Euphrates,  which  now  yearly  discharges  a  great  quantity  of 
its  surplus  water  into  the  Tigris  about  three  miles  below  the  city  of 
Bagdad.  The  level  of  the  bed  of  the  River  Tigris  is  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  Euphrates,  and  its  waters  were  made  use  of  to  irrigate 
Mesopotamia  formerly.  One  point  is  quite  apparent  that,  as  regards 
this  disease,  until  some  scheme  is  set  on  foot  for  draining  the  marshes 
we  shall  have  a  yearly  increasing  mortality,  and  the  danger  of  the 
disease  spreading  to  India  staring  us  in  the  face. 

In  consequence  of  the  disease  above  referred  to  we  have  now 
nearly  every  year  internal  quarantine  established  in  Bagdad  ;  its  useful¬ 
ness  is  somewhat  equivocal,  as  it  tends  to  collect  crowds  of  people  into 
camps  and  thus  encourages  contagion,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  with  this  disadvantage  it  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  super¬ 
vision  to  be  exercised.  But  the  quarantine  is  not  effective,  inasmuch  as 
the  country  is  an  open  plain  and  people  can  therefore  avoid  the  roads  ; 
this  is  evident,  as  the  people  leave  Hillah  in  every  direction. 

The  Turks  have,  however,  acted  with  a  good  deal  of  energy,  and 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

There  is  a  large  standing  army  in  the  province  of  Bagdad  which  is 
well  armed  and  disciplined  ;  the  officers  as  a  class  are  also  efficient,  and 
their  scientific  attainments  are  not  be  ignored.  I  mention  this  as  we 
are  very  apt  to  despise  the  armies  of  other  nations  until  we  are  brought 
into  actual  conflict  with  them. 

During  the  past  year  Reaif  Pasha,  the  Governor- General  of  Turkish 
Arabia,  was  re-called  to  Constantinople  and  replaced  by  Abdul 
Rahman  Pasha,  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  was  taken  of  dividing 
the  province,  and  Bussorah  was  made  a  separate  villayet  or  Govern¬ 
ment;  Nasir  Pasha,  the  sheikh  of  the  Montefik  Arabs  and  the  conqueror 
of  El-Hassa,  w7as  made  Governor-General. 

Our  relations  have  been  on  a  satisfactory  footing  hitherto,  and  no 
difficulties  have  occurred  in  the  transaction  of  business.  We  have  a 
[542]  3  J 
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great  number  of  Indian  Mahommedan  subjects  residents  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bagdad,  who  reside  chiefly  at  the  shrines  of  JNTejjeff,  KerbeUa, 
and  Kazemain,  and  the  weekly  steam  communication  with  Bombay 
causes  a  large  influx  of  devotees  to  the  shrines,  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
complaint  that  reaches  me  that  is  not  readily  adjusted.  I  should  say 
from  personal  observation  that  Abdul  Bahman  Pasha  is  an  able 
Governor- General,  and  one  of  that  enlightened  school  of  Turks  which 
is  represented  by  Midhat  Pasha  at  Constantinople. 

The  British  Government  has  had  its  attention  recently  drawn  to 
the  opening  of  the  old  trade  route  from  Ispahan  to  Bussorah,  via  the 
Karoon  Biver,  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  an  agent  of  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  who  recently  travelled  the  route. 

During  the  cold  weather  I  visited  the  Karoon  Biver,  and  went  up 
that  estuary  as  far  as  Ahwaz ;  up  to  this  point  the  river  is  navigable, 
but  at  this  point  a  ridge  of  rocks  crosses  the  river  which  stops  the 
navigation  ;  this  ridge,  however,  once  surmounted,  there  is  again  a 
water-way  to  Schuster,  from  thence  there  is  a  route  which  can  be 
traversed  by  pack  mules  to  Ispahan.  The  road  is,  however,  difficult, 
and  crosses  several  mountain  passes  of  about  6,000  feet  in  height. 

The  distance  from  Ispahan  to  Schuster  is  about  260  miles.  It 
would  be  a  great  point  if  this  route  could  be  opened  by  the  construction 
of  a  road,  but  I  see  no  hope  of  this  being  accomplished  by  the  Persians, 
indeed  the  difficulties  are  enormous,  but  as  a  route  for  the  carriage  of 
opium  and  silk  by  mules,  its  shortness  recommends  it  to  serious  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  will  be  long  before  the  routes  via  Bushire  to  Ispahan  and 
Bagdad  to  Teheran  will  be  superseded. 

The  territory  between  Schuster  and  Ispahan  is  occupied  by  the 
Bachtyari  tribe,  who  speak  a  language  of  their  own  called  “  Loor ;  ” 
they  are  Persian  Illvats  or  gipsies,  and  are  friendly  in  their  disposition 
to  strangers. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  grand  route  to  open  if  we  could  make  a 
road  along  the  bed  of  the  Karoon,  which  comes  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  distant  about  60  miles  from  Ispahan. 

I  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  returns  of  the  customs 
at  the  port  of  Bussorah. 

I  have  requested  Mr.  Bobertson,  Assistant  Political  Agent, 
Bussorah,  to  visit  Schuster  and  report  on  the  route  to  Ispahan, 
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Statement  of  Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Bagdad  from 
13th  March,  1875,  to  12th  March,  1876. 

Imports. 


Articles. 


Imports  from  Persia — 
Carpets  of  sizes  , . 
Combs,  wooden  . . 
Cotton 

Dye  (madder  root) 
Drugs  of  all  sorts. . 
Galls 

Grocery  of  all  sorts 
Leather  . . 
Millstones. . 

Piece  goods  of  sorts 
Seeds 

Shot  • .  . . 

Silk,  all  sorts  , . 
Tobacco  . . 

„  pipe 
Tin  . « 


Import  from  Bahrein — 
Pearls  . .  . .  . . 

Imports  from  India — 

Indigo  . .  . .  . . 

Moga  silk  (shaaree) 
Printed  goods  of  sorts  . . 
Silk  piece  goods  . . 

Tea 


Mixed  imports  from  India  and 
Europe — 

Chintz  and  other  piece  goods  . . 
Cloth,  grey  and  bleached 
Coffee  and  drugs  . . 

Cochineal . . 

Copper  sheet 

Cotton  scarfs  of  colours  . . 

Muslin  scarfs,  embroidered 
Muslin  dresses  „ 

Sugar  of  all  sorts . . 

Tin  ingots. . 


Total  imports  . . 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Total 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

Number. . 

15,648 

5,395 

33  •  * 

18,000 

38 

Okes 

118 

6 

))  *  * 

2,451 

64 

3J  •  • 

8,385 

225 

Cantars  . . 

6 

15 

Okes 

15,890 

485 

Number . . 

290 

11 

Pairs  . . 

65 

15 

Pieces  . . 

8,630 

524 

Okes 

450 

10 

J)  •  • 

116 

4 

J)  •  * 

31,725 

15,997 

))  •  • 

945,450 

42,291 

•  J 

11,518 

282 

Cantars  . . 

35 

216 

- - - - 

65,578 

Miscals  . . 

310 

•  «  « 

639 

Okes 

15,937 

14,028 

„  •  ♦ 

691 

1,058 

t  • 

•  • 

574 

Okes 

825 

210 

33  •  • 

2,699 

882 

- - 

16,752 

Pieces  . . 

106,074 

33,781 

348,984 

56,526 

Okes 

97,561 

6,248 

)J  •  • 

242 

123 

?>  •  ♦ 

54,257 

11,284 

Pieces  . . 

22,504 

8,331 

•  • 

728 

351 

■ 

v  •  • 

318 

246 

Cantars  . . 

9,474 

10,265 

Comtars . . 

229 

508 

127,663 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

210,635 

3  a  2 
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Exports. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

Exports  to  Persia — 

Cloak  woollen,  and  turban  pieces 

Pieces  . . 

3,482 

340 

Combs  . . 

Number . . 

4,156 

11 

Copper,  old 

Okes 

120 

10 

Ds/tcs  ••  ••  i  •  •  • 

;)  •  • 

3,978 

35 

Drugs 

99  •  • 

3,244 

83 

Flint 

Dozen  . . 

16,933 

48 

• 

Hides,  cows’  and  buffaloes’ 

Number . . 

995 

257 

Lamb  skin 

99  •  • 

22,969 

585 

Linen  for  shirting 

Pieces  . . 

151 

104 

Logwood  powder 

Okes 

3,593 

64 

Pitch 

99  •  • 

6,230 

14 

Printed  goods  . . 

Pieces  . . 

393 

54 

Seeds  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Okes 

93 

12 

Shoes  and  slippers  . .  . . 

Pairs 

355 

32 

Touchwood  fans,  &c.  , . 

•  • 

•  • 

10 

Turban  pieces  (aghabum)  . . 

Pairs 

17 

9 

Wood  as  building  materials  . . 

Number . . 

300 

12 

Sundries  . . 

1 

•  • 

i  • 

21 

1,701 

Exports  to  Russia — 

Lamb  skin 

Number . . 

612 

•  • 

11 

Exports  to  India  and  Europe — 

Dates  a  •  a  a  a  a  a  a 

Okes 

533,810 

3,180 

Egyptian  corn  . . 

99  •  • 

10,344 

123 

Embroidered  goods 

Pieces  . . 

72 

64 

Fruits,  dry,  raisins,  almonds,  &c. 

Okes 

11,537 

671 

Galls,  blue 

99  •  • 

176,671 

7,451 

Gum  tragacanth. .  , .  . . 

99  •  • 

9,583 

408 

Guts  and  lamb  skin  . .  . . 

•  • 

•  « 

3,398 

Linen  for  shirts  . . 

Pieces  . . 

65 

33 

Mash,  a  kind  of  pulse  . . 

Okes 

84,571 

252 

Old  rags . 

99  •  • 

2,680 

92 

Orpiment  . .  . .  . . 

»  •  • 

4,220 

649 

Silver  ornaments 

Miscals  . . 

328 

22 

ShOeS,  &C.  .  a  a  a 

Pairs 

494 

34 

Sesame  seed 

Okes 

93,772 

1,083 

Wheat . 

99  •  * 

4,819,825 

26,661 

Wool 

99  •  • 

14,4.42,292 

184,634 

Sundries . . 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

228,761 

Total  exports . . 

•  9 

•  • 

•  • 

230,473 

Contrasted  Statement  showing  Value  and  Description  of  Goods 
imported  into  Bagdad  for  the  Year  1875-76. 


Articles. 

Turkish  Official  Year. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

From  Pers:a — 

Bags  and  tent  pieces  . . 

•  • 

1,528 

•  • 

9  • 

1,528 

Carpets  t «  •  •  •  • 

•  # 

28,498 

5,395 

•  • 

23,103 

Combs 

•  • 

668 

38 

•  • 

630 

Cotton  • «  •  •  *  • 

•  • 

65 

6 

•  t 

59 
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Turkish  Official  Year. 

Articles. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Drugs 

•  • 

225 

225 

•  4 

Dye 

•  • 

64 

64 

• 

Fruits,  dried 

2,112 

•  • 

•  • 

2,112 

Galls 

•  • 

15 

15 

«  • 

Ghee 

101 

•  • 

•  • 

101 

Grocery  . . 

2,728 

485 

•  • 

2,243 

Hand  and  headkerchiefs. . 

687 

t  • 

•  • 

687 

Leather 

•  • 

11 

11 

•  • 

Millstone  . . 

775 

15 

•  • 

760 

Piece  goods 

1,398 

524 

•  • 

874 

Seeds 

•  • 

10 

10 

•  • 

Shoes  and  slippers 

218 

•  • 

•  • 

218 

Silk 

77,655 

15,997 

«  • 

61,658 

„  manufacture . . 

958 

•  • 

•  • 

358 

Shot 

320 

4 

•  • 

316 

Stockings  . .  .  t 

* 

427 

•  • 

•  • 

427 

Tobacco,  Ispahan . . 

„  Shiraz  . . 

82,267 

239 

|  42,291 

•  « 

40,215 

„  pipe 

513 

282 

•  • 

231 

Tin 

•  • 

216 

216 

«  0 

Ware 

234 

•  • 

t  • 

234 

Woollens  .. 

507 

•  • 

•  • 

507 

Sundries  . . 

From  Bahrein — 

3,266 

•  • 

•  • 

3,266 

Pearls 

From  Piussia — 

303 

639 

336 

•  « 

Crockery  and  sundries 
From  India — 

159 

•  • 

•  • 

159 

Indigo 

47,300 

14,028 

•  • 

33,272 

Moga  silk  . . 

1,421 

1,058 

•  • 

363 

Printed  goods  of  sorts 

•  • 

574 

574 

•  • 

Silk  goods. . 

4,006 

210 

•  • 

3,796 

Tea 

1,122 

882 

•  • 

240 

From  India  and  Europe  mixed — 

Candles,  sperm  . . 

2,363 

•  • 

•  « 

2,363 

’497 

Canvas 

497 

t  • 

•  • 

Caps  (fez)  . .  . . 

720 

•  • 

•  « 

720 

Chintz 

39,184 

33,781 

•  • 

5,403 

Cloth,  grey  and  bleached 

68,006 

56,526 

•  • 

11,480 

Cochineal  . . 

•  • 

123 

123 

•  • 

Coffee  and  drugs  . . 

16,578 

6,248 

•  • 

10,330 

Copper  sheets 

3,861 

11,284 

7,243 

•  • 

Cotton  scarfs 

9,115 

8,331 

•  • 

784 

Crockery  . . 

49 

•  • 

•  • 

49 

Hardware  . . 

13,324 

•  • 

•  • 

13,324 

Lead  • •  •  • 

185 

•  • 

•  • 

185 

Muslin  scarfs,  embroidered 

•  • 

351 

351 

«  « 

,,  embroidered 

•  • 

246 

246 

«  • 

Marinos,  woollen  . . 

9,551 

•  • 

9,551 

Sugar 

20,453 

10,265 

10,138 

Shirting  . .  . . 

449 

•  « 

449 

Silk  goods. . 

117 

•  • 

117 

Tin  ingots. . 

2,761 

508 

2,253 

,,  plates . .  . . 

1,012 

•  • 

1,012 

Turban  pieces 

200 

•  • 

200 

Twist  . .  . . 

2,894 

•  « 

2,894 

Sundries  . . 

1,704 

•  « 

1,704 

Total 

•  «  •  • 

452,498 

210,632 

9,594 

251,460 
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Contrasted  Statement  showing  Value  and  Description  of  Goods 
exported  from  Bagdad  for  the  Year  1875-76. 


Articles. 

Turkish  Official  Year. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

To  Persia — 

Chintz,  printed  . . 

88 

•  • 

•  • 

88 

Combs 

•  • 

11 

11 

Copper,  old  . 

•  • 

10 

10 

Dfttcs  •  •  ••  •  •  1 1 

29 

35 

6 

Drugs . * 

•  • 

83 

83 

Flint  . 

•  ♦ 

48 

48 

Hides,  cows’  and  buffaloes’ 

•  • 

257 

257 

Lamb  skin 

940 

585 

•  • 

3*55 

Leather,  sheep’s,  coloured 

28 

•  •, 

•  • 

28 

Linen  for  shirting 

638 

104 

•  • 

534 

Logwood,  powdered 

•  • 

64 

64 

•  • 

Piece  goods 

33 

•  ♦ 

•  # 

33 

Pitch  . 

•  • 

14 

14 

•  • 

Printed  goods 

•  • 

54 

54 

•  • 

Seeds  • •  •  «  •«  •• 

•  • 

12 

12 

•  • 

Shoes  and  slippers 

114 

32 

•  • 

82“ 

Touchwood  and  fans,  &c. 

•  • 

10 

10 

•  • 

Turban  pieces 

33 

266 

233 

•  • 

Woollen  goods,  cloaks,  &c. 

303 

83 

•  • 

220 

Wood,  building  materials 

•  • 

12 

12 

•  • 

Sundries  . . 

232 

21 

•  • 

211 

To  Russia — 

Lamb  skins 

196 

11 

«  « 

185 

To  India  and  Europe  mixed — 

Dates 

946 

3,180 

2,234 

•  • 

Egyptian  corn 

170 

123 

•  • 

47 

Embroidered  goods 

•  • 

64 

64 

•  • 

Fruits,  dry,  raisins,  almonds,  &c. 

191 

671 

480 

•  • 

Galls,  blue 

3,282 

7,451 

4,169 

•  • 

Gum  tragacanth  . . 

•  • 

408 

408 

•  t 

Guts  and  lamb  skins 

380 

3,398 

3,018 

Linen  for  shirts  . . 

•  t 

33 

33 

•  • 

Mash,  a  sort  of  pulse 

•  • 

252 

252 

•  • 

Old  rags  . . 

•  • 

92 

92 

•  • 

Orpiment  . .  . .  . ,  . . 

•  • 

649 

649 

t  < 

Piece  goods  . .  . . 

23 

•  • 

23 

Silver  ornaments . . 

•  • 

22 

22 

•  • 

Shoes,  &c. . . 

•  * 

34 

34 

•  « 

Sesame  seed 

•  • 

1,083 

1,083 

•  • 

» »  •©  *  *  •• 

25,413 

26,661 

1,248 

•  « 

W ool  ••  •  •  « •  •• 

8,693 

184,634 

175,941 

•  • 

Sundries  . .  . .  . . 

4 

6 

2 

•  0 

Total  , .  . . 

41,736 

230,473 

190,543 

1,806 
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Prices  of  Grain  from  13th  March,  1875,  to  12th  March,  1876. 


Articles. 

1875. 

1876. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

!  September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

£ 

a 

3 

u 

rQ 

<D 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  c£. 

Rice,  common,  per 

134  lbs . 

8  6 

8  11 

9  4 

9  9 

9  4 

9  4 

8  6 

8  6 

8  6 

8  6 

8  6 

8  6 

Wheat  ditto 

4  8 

4  10 

4  10 

4  10 

4  8 

4  8 

4  3 

4  3 

4  3 

4  5 

4  5 

4  8 

Barley  . 

2  7 

3  0 

3  0 

3  0 

2  9 

2  9 

2  9 

2  9 

3  0 

3  0 

3  0 

3  0 

Bagdad,  March  20,  1876 
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BEYBOUT. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Jctgo  on  the  Trade,  Commerce ,  and  Agriculture  of 
the  Vilayet  of  Syria  during  the  Year  1875. 

The  condition  of  Syria  cannot  be  said  to  have  improved  since  my 
report  of  last  year.  It  is  true  that  the  crop  of  cereals,  upon  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  mainly  depends,  were  abundant  both  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  prices  of  bread  stuffs  ruled  lower  than  for  some  years 
past.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  excessive  cost  of  transport  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast,  coupled  with  little  demand  from  Europe, 
caused  the  greater  portion  of  the  surplus  produce  to  remain  unsold, 
thus  diminishing  the  profits  of  the  agriculturist,  restricting  his  power 
of  consumption  of  European  and  native  manufactures,  and  producing 
general  commercial  inactivity  and  stagnation  of  trade.  Thus  the  relief 
to  the  country  was  more  apparent  than  real. 

Adverse  as  was  this  state  of  things  to  general  prosperity,  other 
circumstances  still  more  detrimental  in  their  influences  occurred  during 
the  summer  to  make  matters  still  worse.  I  refer  to  the  outbreak  of 
cholera  and  its  consequences. 

In  March  rumours  of  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic  at  Hamah,  in 
the  Orontes  valley,  were  rife,  but  were  not  at  first  credited,  owing  to 
the  belief  that  the  disease  could  not  originate  in  this  country.  Ex¬ 
amination,  however,  established  its  identity,  and  the  epidemic  after 
running  its  course  in  its  place  of  origin  spread  in  June  to  Damascus, 
causing  the  suspension  of  business  there,  and  the  flight  of  the  majority 
of  the  Christain  and  Jewish  inhabitants  besides  many  Moslems  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  Anti  Lebanon,  the  altitude  of 
wdiich  had  during  former  visitations  secured  to  them  immunity  from 
attack. 

The  news  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  disease  in  Damascus  and 
its  neighbourhood  threw  the  population  of  Beyrout  into  an  alarm  which, 
accelerated  by  the  daily  arrival  of  terror-stricken  fugitives,  speedily 
degenerated  into  panic,  and  great  numbers  fled  to  the  Lebanon.  The 
appearance  of  cholera  in  Beyrout  at  the  latter  end  of  July  witnessed 
the  exodus  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  its  population,  amounting  to  about 
40,000  souls,  causing  the  total  suspension  of  business  besides  the 
closing  of  the  tribunals,  workshops,  stores,  and  offices,  and  ren¬ 
dering  entire  quarters  of  the  city  desolate  and  deserted.  To  complete 
the  injury  to  trade  the  ports  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus  placed  a 
prohibitory  quarantine  upon  arrivals  from  Syria,  and  direct  commu¬ 
nication  with  these  countries  was  thus,  save  by  telegraph  and  post,  cut 
off  for  many  months.  The  Bussian  and  Turkish  lines  of  mail  steamers 
ceased  to  frequent  the  coast,  an  example  followed  by  the  only  direct 
line  of  English  steamers  which  visit  us ;  and  exports,  save  of  the  one 
article  of  silk,  almost  ceased.  Quarantine  precautions  were,  moreover, 
permitted  by  the  authorities  to  be  imposed  in  many  instances  by  such 
towns  and  villages  of  the  country  as  chose  to  adopt  them  at  their  own 
expense,  while  in  other  cases,  prohibitory  quarantine  restrictions  were 
arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  upon  arrivals  by  sea 
as  well  as  by  land,  and  naturally  tended  to  the  further  detriment  of  the 
means  of  communication  and  increased  paralyzation  of  business.  To 
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such  an  extent  was  this  facility  for  establishing  quarantine  indulged  in, 
that  villages  of  the  Lebanon,  many  within  an  hour’s  walk  of  Beyrout, 
placed  persons  and  provisions  coming  thence  in  six  da)  s’  quarantine, 
which  in  the  total  absence  of  any  kind  of  lazzaretto,  had  perforce 
to  be  passed  in  the  open  air,  to  the  detriment  of  health  and  general 
increase  of  sickness.  The  inefficiency  of  such  measures  speedily 
became  apparent  in  the  breaking  out  of  cholera  in  a  large  over-crowded 
village,  2,200  feet  above  the  sea  level,  which  had  become  notorious  for 
the  extreme  precautions  there  adopted  against  infection. 

As  may  be  conceived  the  panic  and  confusion  wrought  in  tbe 
country  could  go  little  farther. 

The  majority  of  those  who  had  fled  from  Beyrout  and  other  infected 
cities  were  persons  who  could  ill  afford  the  expense.  They  were  those 
whose  daily  toil  and  industry  alone  sufficed  for  the  maintenance  of 
themselves  and  families,  and  who,  in  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  this  self¬ 
expatriation  and  cessation  from  bread-winning  pursuits,  were  obliged  in 
many  instances  to  pawn  and  sell  what  little  valuables  they  possessed,  or 
else  to  borrow.  Among  the  native  commercial  body  little  thought  was 
given  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  bills  falling  due,  and  creditors 
and  debtors  alike  fled  side  by  side.  In  viewr  of  this  state  of  things 
importers  avoided  commitments,  and  orders  wrere  despatched  to  the 
manufacturing  centres  of  England  and  Europe  generally  to  suspend 
shipments;  the  cholera  meanwhile  having  spread  to  Homs,  Sidon, 
Latakia,  and  Tripoli,  towns  dependent  upon  Beyrout  for  supplies, 
producing  everywhere  the  like  panic  and  cessation  of  business.  Matters 
thus  continued  in  Beyrout  for  three  or  four  months,  when  the  cholera 
having  passed  away  people  began  to  appear  in  the  deserted  streets,  and 
by  the  end  of  September  the  town  resumed  somewhat  its  wonted 
aspect,  and  business  recommenced  with  increased  wants  but  witb 
diminished  means. 

Besides  the  epidemic  of  cholera  which  visited  in  turn  most  parts  of 
Syria,  the  public  health  was  far  from  satisfactory.  At  Damascus, 
fevers,  pernicious  and  virulent,  took  the  place  of  cholera;  wffiile  in  the 
plains  of  Cele-Syria  and  the  district  of  Baalbec  typhus  and  other  fevers 
struggled  with  the  epidemic  for  the  mastery  among  an  agricultural 
population  too  needy  to  provide  itself  with  medicine  even  if  the  latter 
were  procurable. 

The  over-crowded  villages  of  the  mountains  suffered  much  from 
sickness,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  sanitary  precautions,  and  to 
carelessness  or  inability  in  providing  against  altered  conditions  of 
temperature. 

Tripoli,  again,  wras  ravaged  during  the  entire  summer  and  autumn 
by  small-pox.  Eevers  prevailed  in  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  diligences  and  waggons  of  the  Erench  road  company  between 
Beyrout  and  Damascus  ceased  temporarily  to  run,  the  majority  of  the 
drivers  being  stricken  down. 

The  continued  depreciation  in  value  in  the  Erench  markets  of  Syrian 
silk,  an  all  important  article  of  local  production  and  industry,  was 
maintained  throughout  the  year,  entailing  much  loss  on  spinners  and 
speculators  besides  reducing  considerably  the  profits  of  the  producers. 

Naturally  enough  the  poorer  classes  suffered  most  by  the  adverse 
circumstances  I  have  above  narrated,  but  the  turn  of  the  monied  classes, 
large  and  small,  whose  means  had  enabled  them  to  pass  comparatively 
unscathed  through  the  evils  mentioned  was  to  come.  In  Beyrout  and 
Damascus  the  native  Syrian,  Christian,  and  Jewish  capitalists  had  of 
late  in  the  absence  of  any  sound  means  of  investment  in  this  country, 
largely  employed  their  capital  in  foreign  securities,  notably  Turkish. 
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Many  had,  moreover,  invested  yet  more  heavily  during  the  summer, 
tempted  by  the  low  prices  which,  as  the  telegraph  informed  them, 
prevailed  in  the  financial  centres  of  Europe,  and  ignoring  the  causes 
■which  brought  about  the  decline  and  which  culminated  in  the  decree  of 
the  Imperial  Government  of  the  6th  October  suspending  the  payment 
of  half  of  the  interest  upon  the  debt  of  the  empire. 

The  result  of  that  decree  in  influencing  the  price  of  stock  being 
known,  the  losses  thus  entailed  upon  the  local  commercial  and  financial 
bodies  will  be  sufficiently  apparent.  Great  numbers,  chiefly  small 
investors,  have  suffered  among  the  Christians  and  Jews.  The  Moslem 
element,  however,  escaped  injury,  as  it  holds  aloof  from  Bourse 
operations,  and  when  possessing  wealth  having  it  chiefly  locked  up  in 
real  estate. 

The  Damascus  Serghis  or  local  Government  bonds,  bearing  a  yearly 
interest  of  18  per  cent.,  formed  a  favourite  investment  with  the  monied 
Christians  and  Jews  of  Damascus  and  Beyrout,  chiefly  of  the  former 
place.  This  debt  now  amounts  to  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  No 
interest  has  been  paid  for  many  years,  fresh  bonds  being  issued  half 
yearly  and  the  accruing  interest  capitalized.  This  latter  circumstance 
did  not,  however,  detract  much  from  their  value,  and  they  were  always 
held  in  high  favour.  They  are  now  unsaleable. 

Erom  all  these  various  causes  it  comes  about  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural  classes  of  the 
country  is  one  of  indebtedness.  With  few  exceptions  everybody  owes 
money,  and  is  in  turn  the  creditor  of  others.  Luckily  a  proper 
estimate  of  such  a  state  of  things  prevails  among  the  people,  and  the 
danger  of  a  collapse  of  the  whole  fabric  is  warded  off  by  the  recognition 
of  the  danger  of  putting  on  a  pressure  which,  in  presence  of  the  great 
lack  of  currency  and  the  certainty  that  assets  would  prove  at  the 
present  moment  unconvertible,  would  only  make  matters  worse. 


Impobt  Trade. 

British  Imports . — The  number  of  bales  of  British  manufacture 
imported  during  the  year  has  been  9,446,  of  the  approximate  value  of 
472,3007.  When  compared  with  former  years  the  following  results  are 
apparent 


1870 

•  • 

Bales. 

..  8,800 

1871 

•  • 

6,850 

1872 

•  • 

10,939 

1873 

•  • 

11,392 

1874 

•  6 

8,651 

1875 

•  • 

9,446 

The  above  indicates  the  total  imports  into  Beyrout  of  this  class  of 
merchandize,  and  little  is  made  at  any  other  place.  Other  imports 
from  Great  Britain  in  the  shape  of  colonials,  metals,  and  sundries, 
form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  ’whole,  the  value  of  which,  however, 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

Precise  statistical  information  respecting  imports  and  exports  are 
no  longer  available  as  in  the  last  few  years.  The  returns  were  then 
compiled  for  sale  to  the  public,  by  the  care  of  a  private  gentleman  aided 
by  the  unofficial  assistance  of  custom-house  subordinates,  stimulated  by 
remuneration  for  their  trouble.  As,  however,  neither  the  commercial 
nor  official  classes  take  an  adequate  interest  or  place  sufficient 
confidence  in  such  compilations,  they  have  been  abandoned.  Con¬ 
sequently  such  returns  are  no  longer  procurable. 
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Prices  o£  imported  goods  proved  moderately  remunerative  during 
tlie  early  portion  of  the  year,  but  were  less  so  during  June  and  July 
when  holders  in  view  of  the  approaching  epidemic  and  the  probable 
flight  of  buyers,  realized  their  stocks  often  below  prime  cost,  and 
generally  ceased  further  orders. 

With  the  cessation  of  cholera,  removal  of  local  quarantine  restrictions, 
and  increased  demand,  prices  hardened,  and  stocks  being  low  a  rise 
var)  ing  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  took  place,  but  mainly  in  T  cloths,  prints, 
and  other  low-priced  articles  of  first  necessity.  With  increased  imports 
prices  fell  off,  accelerated  by  want  of  confidence  in  local  paper,  and  the 
difficulty  and  cost  of  making  remittances ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  trade  assumed  again  its  former  stagnant  condition. 

Export  Trade. 

& 'ilk. — The  crop  of  cocoons  was  estimated  at  1,500,000  okes  against 
1,600,000  okes  last  year,  and  2  million  okes  in  favourable  seasons.  The 
crop  of  mulberry  leaves  was,  owing  to  plentiful  rains,  a  good  one,  and 
great  success  attended  the  hatching  of  the  seed  and  the  growth  of  the 
worm  in  its  earliest  stages.  Inopportune  rains  in  May  caused,  however, 
great  mortality,  reducing  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  below  the  average. 

Although  cholera  came  too  late  to  exercise  much  influence  upon 
this  all-important  item  of  local  trade  and  industry,  the  continued 
depreciation  of  Syrian  silk  in  the  French  markets,  caused  by  large  imports 
from  China  and  Japan  and  diminished  consumption  in  Europe  and 
America,  caused  serious  losses  to  local  spinners  and  speculators,  besides 
great  curtailment  of  gain  to  the  peasant  producer.  Cocoons  fetched 
between  10  and  18  pias.  per  oke  as  against  30  to  35  pias.  in  late  years. 
The  price  of  common  Syrian  silk  in  the  French  market  has  now,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  sunk  as  low  as  35  fr.  per  kilo  ;  of  good,  67  fr. ;  being  less 
than  half  the  price  brought  within  the  last  few  years.  Prices  are  now 
thus  touching  the  limits  of  40  years  ago,  when  money  possessed  three 
times  its  present  purchase  power  in  the  country. 

This  depreciation  has  been  an  additional  blow  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Lebanon,  and  is  one  unfortunately  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  will  be  permanent. 

Mulberry  plantations  do  not,  at  this  moment,  realize  the  cost  of 
working,  aud  many  proprietors  would  willingly  accept  the  half  of  the 
price  which  they  paid  even  three  years  ago,  but  there  are  no  buyers. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Lebanon  the  taxes  were  not  covered  by  the 
produce  received,  and  several  owners  are  about  to  uproot  the  trees,  and 
plant  grain  and  tobacco  in  their  stead. 

Olive  Oil. — The  crop  this  year  has  been  excessively  small,  caused  by 
the  great  yield  of  the  trees  during  last  year.  The  superabundance  of 
this  latter  has,  however,  prevented  prices  going  higher. 

Rags. — In  June  last,  owing  to  quarantine  regulations  prohibiting 
exportation  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  the  export  of  this  article 
ceased,  and  has  not  yet  been  renewed,  causing  a  great  falling  off  during 
the  year.  An  English  firm,  formerly  largely  engaged  in  this  commerce, 
has  ceased  operations  owing  to  these  restrictions  and  to  the  little  profit 
made  in  ordinary  times. 

Cereals. — The  harvests  of  1875  were  abundant  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  those  districts  near  centres  of  population  proved 
remunerative  to  the  cultivator  as  permitting  easy  sale  at  comparative 
small  cost  for  transport.  It  was,  however,  otherwise  in  places  far 
removed  from  such  centres  of  consumption,  owing  to  the  great  lack  of 
means  of  transport  brought  about  by  the  large  export  of  mules  and 
pack-horses  to  Egypt  for  use  in  the  war  in  Darfur. 
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In  these  districts,  such  as  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Hauran  for 
instance,  the  camel  transport  available  sufficed  simply  to  carry  the  grain 
from  the  harvest  fields  to  the  threshing  floors  of  the  distant  villages,  and 
little  was  left  for  service  to  the  markets  even  at  the  enhanced  rate  of 
50  per  cent,  over  ordinary  years.  This  dearth  of  transport  prevailed  so 
largely  that  in  many  districts  the  peasants  finding  no  sale  on  the  spot 
and  requiring  money  for  payment  of  taxes,  debts,  &c.,  were  fain  to  give 
to  the  cameleers,  as  a  return  for  the  carriage  of  their  corn  to  Damascus 
and  Acre,  an  amount  in  grain  equal  to  the  load.  Thus  half  their 
produce  went  in  transport  to  a  market. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  the  Hauran,  that  nearest  to  Damascus, 
the  best  wffieat  fetched  from  Is.  10 d.  to  2s.  a  bushel,  and  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  from  Is.  to  Is.  2c?.,  and  no  buyers  in  this  latter  case.  In  Bey- 
rout  the  same  wheat  commands  4s.  to  5s.  a  bushel,  and  this  great 
disparity  between  cost  in  the  interior  and  cost  on  the  coast  has  had 
little  parallel  even  in  a  country  where  roads  are  not,  and  where  the 
means  of  transport  have  undergone  no  change  since  grain  was  first 
raised. 

Thus  in  many  districts  grain  has  been  without  sale,  iu  others  sale¬ 
able  but  at  unremunerative  prices  ;  and  the  approach  of  winter  having 
rendered  the  tracks  generally  unavailable,  the  injury  to  the  interests  of 
the  peasantry  has  been  great  in  many  instances,  while  the  benefits 
accruing  generally  to  the  country  from  abundant  harvests  have  been 
shorn  to  a  very  appreciable  extent. 

Exports  were  necessarily  confined  in  the  face  of  low  prices  abroad 
to  those  districts  whose  vicinity  to  the  coast  diminished  the  cost  of 
transport,  and  large  shipments  were  made  chiefly  to  Turkey  and  the 
Levant,  comparatively  little  going  westwards.  At  Acre,  the  principal 
grain-shipping  port,  twenty-one  English  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
cleared  with  full  or  part  cargoes  of  corn  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  income  of  the  road  company  (a  Erench  enterprize)  between 
Beyrout  and  Damascus  has,  I  am  told,  nearly  doubled  itself  during  the 
past  year  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  transport  by  ordinary 
means ;  and  should  the  energies  of  the  administration  be  directed 
towards  an  increase  of  the  rolling-stock  and  a  diminution  in  its  present 
high  tariff,  larger  profits  would  undoubtedly  follow.  An  extension  of 
this  road  (the  only  one  in  Syria)  from  Damascus  to  Mezarib  (Central 
Hauran)  is  under  discussion  between  the  company  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mezarib,  besides  being  the  centre  of  an  enormous  grain-pro¬ 
ducing  district,  which  has  earned  for  itself  the  title  of  the  granary  of 
Syria  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  yield,  is  one  of  the  principal 
stations  on  the  Syrian  Haj  route.  A  road  thence  would  moreover  offer 
no  engineering  difficulties,  and  would  develop  res*,  urccs  which  are  at 
the  present  moment  practically  dormant. 

The  price  of  wheat  in  Beyrout  at  this  moment  (end  of  December) 
is  from  4-s.  to  5 s.  a  bushel,  of  barley  Is.  10 d.  to  2s.  Prices  inland 
depend  exclusively,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  upon  distance  from  the 
coast ;  it  is  therefore  useless  to  quote  them. 

Sesame  Seed. — The  crop  of  1875  was  a  good  one,  and  about 
5,500,000  okes  were  sent  to  Erance  from  Acre  and  the  ports  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  Owing  to  continued  low  prices  in  Erance,  produced  by  competi¬ 
tion  arising  from  Indian-grown  seed  through  the  Suez  Canal,  prices, 
which  began  at  2f  pias.  the  oke,  have  fallen  to  2\  pias. 

Tobacco. — In  my  report  of  last  year  I  mentioned  the  serious  dimi¬ 
nution  in  production,  caused  by  the  fear  of  the  peasantry  of  the  penal 
clauses  of  the  regulations  of  the  “  Kegie  ”  touching  the  growth  and 
sale  of  tobacco  by  the  producers.  The  crop  of  1875  was  in  consequence 
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far  below  an  average  one.  Owing,  however,  to  the  recognition  by  the 
authorities  of  the  baneful  influences  exercised  by  the  law  in  the  tobacco- 
growing  districts,  the  clauses  in  question  were  allowed  to  remain 
dormant ;  a  larger  breadth  of  land  has  therefore  been  sown,  aud  the 
crop  of  1876  is  expected  to  be  abundant.  Prices  rose  considerably  in 
1875  owing  to  the  scant  production,  and  in  Latakia,  the  principal 
tobacco  district,  reached  75  per  cent,  above  normal  rates. 

Sponges. — The  crop  this  year  has  been  very  deficient,  and  prices 
have  greatly  risen,  chiefly  of  ordinary  and  common  sponges.  The 
cause  of  this  deficiency  is  attributable  to  the  fright  among  the  divers  by 
the  appearance  of  a  sea  monster,  alleged  to  have  been  equal  in  size  to 
a  small  boat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batroun,  Mount  Lebanon,  the 
chief  sponge-fishing  locality.  Its  actual  depredations  among  the  divers 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  confined  to  one  man,  whom,  on  the 
authority  of  a  fellow-worker,  was  said  to  have  been  swallowed  whole. 
In  consequence  of  this  fright  divers  ceased  operations  in  many  instances, 
hence  the  deficiency  in  the  crop  and  the  increased  prices.  Sales  were 
made  at  the  following  rates : — 

Piastres. 

Fine  . .  . .  . .  . .  350  to  550  per  oke 

Ordinary  ..  ..  ..  ..  100  150  „ 

Common  red  . .  . .  . .  25  45  „ 

Wool. — The  crop  was  estimated  at  20  per  cent,  above  that  of  last 
year  owing  to  the  abundance  of  the  “latter  rains”  and  consequent 
improvement  of  pasturage.  Prior  to  the  Pranco- German  war,  exports 
of  this  staple  were  made  exclusively  to  Prance.  Prom  1870  to  1873 
England  and  Germany  took  the  surplus  crop.  In  1874  Prance  again 
began  to  buy  in  the  Syrian  market,  and  last  year  the  total  exports  were 
made  thither.  Prices  remained  unchanged.  1,400  to  1,500  pias.  per 
kantar  in  Damascus  for  unwashed  wool  was  the  average  quotation, 
although  1,600  pias.  was  reached  for  a  short  time. 

Shipping. 

The  Prench  and  Austrian  mail  steamers  have  continued  calling  at 
the  ports  on  the  Syrian  coast  during  the  year.  The  Turkish  and 
Russian  lines  were  taken  off  in  J une  owing  to  cholera,  and  have  not 
been  yet  replaced.  Papayanni’s  line  of  English  steamers  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  the  only  direct  line,  have  also  ceased  to  visit  us  owing  to  excessive 
detention  on  the  coast,  quarantine  restrictions,  and  little  export. 
British  imports  are  made  by  wray  of  Alexandria,  and  afford  employment 
in  the  way  of  freight  to  three  small  English  steamers  which  run  between 
Alexandria,  Beyrout,  and  Alexandretta  with  transhipment  cargoes  from 
England.  Of  sailing  vessels  under  the  English  flag,  seven  have  visited 
Beyrout  in  ballast,  seeking  grain- charters  from  the  coast,  besides  one 
coal-laden. 

Public  Works. 

The  contractors  of  the  Beyrout  Waterworks  Company,  Limited, 
handed  over  the  works  to  the  Company  on  the  27th  July.  The  advent 
of  cholera  has  retarded  the  development  of  this  useful  undertaking,  as 
the  majority  of  the  townspeople  having  fled  from  the  city  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  applications  for  water  supply  remained  dormant 
for  some  time,  and  consequently  delayed  the  extension  of  the  works  so 
far  as  regards  house  supply.  Another  cause  which  militates  against 
the  present  success  of  this  undertaking  is  the  alleged  high  cost  of  water 
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(about  6Z.  per  cubic  metre  per  annum  for  the  smallest  supply),  and 
-which  is  disproportionate  to  the  low  rents  now  prevailing,  while  the 
quantity  is  in  excess  of  most  household  requirements. 

The  project  of  making  a  small  port  or  harbour  still  remains  upon 
paper,  but  has  advanced  no  farther.  The  works  of  the  road  between 
Shtora,  in  the  Cele-Syrian  Yalley,  and  Baalbec  still  drag  slowly  along. 
In  Mount  Lebanon  a  new  road  which  was  washed  away  by  the  last 
winter’s  rains  has  been  put  in  a  state  of  comparative  security,  and 
another,  a  mile  long,  has  been  traced.  This  completes  the  public  works 
for  the  past  year.  Private  enterprize  in  the  present  state  of  discourage¬ 
ment  lacks  courage  to  engage  in  any  undertaking.  The  schemes  for 
the  utilization  of  the  local  coal  deposits  of  the  Lebanon  have  made  no 
progress,  the  confidence  of  foreign  capitalists  being  found  wanting. 

Ageictjltuee. 

In  Mount  Lebanon  the  harvests  of  cereals  were  below  the  average ; 
that  of  olive  oil  very  deficient;  while  the  crop  of  silk,  although  an 
average  one,  proved  unremunerative  owing  to  the  great  depreciation  of 
this  staple  in  the  French  markets.  As  the  prosperity  of  the  mountain 
depends  wholly  upon  its  silk  and  oil,  the  condition  of  the  people  is  the 
reverse  of  cheering.  In  certain  districts  some  alleviation  was  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  large  increment  of  population  they  received  during  the 
summer  from  the  neighbouring  cholera-stricken  cities  in  the  high  prices 
paid  for  houses,  and  for  local  produce  such  as  meat,  vegetables,  milk, 
fruit,  &c.  The  value  of  land  still  continues  to  depreciate,  and  the  few 
forced  sales  which  have  been  made  have  been  effected  out  of  all 
proportion  to  primary  cost.  Owing,  however,  to  the  general  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  Lebanon  and  the  absence  of  ready  money,  sales  of  land  at 
any  price  whatever  are  difficult ;  and  foreclosers  of  mortgages  have  been, 
in  most  instances,  obliged  to  buy  in  the  property  of  their  debtors  as  the 
only  means  of  arriving  at  any  solution.  The  majority  of  creditors  are, 
however,  fain  to  wait  in  the  hope  of  time  bringing  some  remedy  to  a 
state  of  things,as  disastrous  to  themselves  as  to  their  debtors.  Liabili¬ 
ties  thus  increase,  while  the  chance  of  their  ever  being  discharged 
becomes  with  yearly  increment  of  high  interest  proportionately  small. 
Hopes  of  future  good  harvests  making  any  material  change  for  the 
better  must,  I  am  afraid,  be  regarded  as  illusory.  They  can,  at  the 
best,  afford  but  temporary  relief  in  view  of  the  permanent  reduction  in 
the  value  of  silk  and  the  small  return  of  land,  which,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices,  has  never  yet  sufficed  to  cover  the  interest 
upon  mortgages. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Lebanon  matters  are  still  worse.  Debts, 
especially  upon  the  Druzes,  abound  in  even  greater  profusion  than 
elsewhere  ;  and,  while  the  proprietors  have  no  money  to  meet  demands, 
they  are  naturally  averse  to  their  lands  being  sold  for  an  old  song. 
The  consequence  is  a  deadlock.  The  authorities,  to  avoid  driving 
the  Druze  proprietor  to  extremities,  which  means  emigration  to  the 
Hauran  where  imperial  authority  is  weak,  are  reluctant  to  force  sales 
of  property ;  meanwhile  the  debtor’s  liabilities  increase  daily,  and  his 
credit  with  the  Beyrout  merchant  and  trader  is  effectually  stopped. 

The  Imperial  Decree,  reducing  the  tithe  from  12 per  cent,  to 
10  per  cent,  as  before,  has  been  publicly  read  in  the  various  centres  of 
Government  of  the  Vilayet  of  Syria.  The  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
Government  in  this  respect,  not  having  a  retrospective  effect,  will  not 
make  themselves  felt  until  next  year,  as  the  tithes  had  already  been 
farmed  at  the  old  rate. 
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As  regards  that  portion  of  the  decree  which  remits  arrears  of  taxes, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay,  the  anticipated  relief 
will,  when  carried  out,  he  hut  small,  as  the  energies  of  the  tax  collectors 
had  been  for  some  time  directed  to  lessen  such  arrears  as  far  as  was 
practicable. 

In  many  of  the  agricultural  centres  of  Syria  causes  detrimental  to 
extension  of  cultivation  prevail.  The  wealthier  classes,  whose  chief 
occupation  consisted  in  lending  money  to  the  peasantry,  find  themselves 
in  great  straits N  owing  to  the  poverty,  or  rather,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  the 
unwillingness  to  pay  of  the  latter,  while  the  means  of  enforcing  pay¬ 
ment  have  been  found  wanting.  Thus,  the  capital  of  the  majority  of 
these  money-lenders  is  locked  up  in  securities  of  practically  nominal 
value.  The  peasant,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  himself  debarred  from 
recourse  to  his  usual  source  for  the  means  of  prosecuting  or  extending 
his  labours,  and  restriction  of  agriculture  has  necessarily  followed. 
This  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  great  agricultural  centres  of  the  vilayet, 
as  Damascus,  Tripoli,  Sidon,  Hamah,  &c.,  and  is  fatal  to  the  prosperity 
of  all  classes.  Add  to  this  the  increasing  scarcity  of  specie  in  the 
country  which  has  already  in  some  instances  obliged  recourse  to  the 
ancient  system  of  barter,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  agriculture  is  capable  of  improvement. 

Some  alleviation  to  the  general  distress  is  to  be  found  in  the 
exceptionally  low7  prices  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  bread,  meat,  and 
vegetables,  benefits,  however,  not  so  appreciable  by  the  poorer  classes 
whose  daily  gains  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  commercial  activity 
and  the  prosperity  of  their  brethren  higher  in  the  social  scale. 

The  rates  of  exchange  which  have  ruled  during  the  past  year  for 
three  months’  bills  upon  London  were  as  follows  : — 


Ottoman  Bank  Paper. 

Commercial  Paper. 

Piastres. 

Piastres. 

January  . . 

127  to  1271 

126  to  1261 

February . . 

126|  1274 

1261  126| 

March  . .  . .  - 

1261  126f 

126|  1264 

April 

126|  126f 

126  126| 

May  . 

126f 

1264  126| 

J  une 

126f  to  1274 

1264 

July 

127|  127f 

1264  to  126| 

August  . . 

127| 

1264  1274 

September 

1274  to  127f 

1264  1274 

October  . . 

1271 

127  1274 

November 

1271 

127  1274 

December  . . 

1274 

127  127f 

Notwithstanding  the  large  importation  of  specie  made  by  the 
Ottoman  Dank,  money  was  not  plentiful  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  exchanges  ruled  high.  The  panic  produced  by  cholera  in  July  led 
to  the  withdrawal  of  funds  belonging  to  native  capitalists  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  sarafts  or  bankers,  and  this  mistrust  added  to  the  general 
embarrassment,  brought  about  later  on  almost  an  absolute  scarcity  of 
money. 

The  edict  of  the  Government  of  the  6th  October  suspending  the 
full  payment  of  interest  upon  its  debt,  producing  serious  losses  to  local 
capitalists,  caused  operations  in  exchanges  to  be  veryTimited,  aided, 
moreover,  by  the  scarcity  of  paper  in  France,  the  result  of  the  depre¬ 
ciated  values  of  the  silk  sent  forward  by  local  merchants  and  ree.lem 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  year  exchanges  ruled  still  higher,  and  good 
paper  upon  England  and  France  became  extremely  scarce,  a  scarcity 
maintained  even  when  money  was  comparatively  abundant,  owing  to 
the  balance  of  trade  being  so  largely  against  the  country.  In  conse¬ 
quence  large  remittances  of  gold  were  made  to  Egypt  lor  the  purchase 
of  bills,  and  this  drain  of  specie  was  accelerated  by  heavy  remittances 
to  cover  purchases  of  stock  made  in  Europe  by  local  capitalists  as 
investments.  In  October  also  the  custom-house  began  remitting  its 
revenues  direct  to  Constantinople  in  specie,  instead  ot  paying  them  in, 
as  before,  to  the  Ottoman  Sank,  and  thus  increasing  the  circulation  m 
the  country.  In  consequence  of  this  export  of  specie — by  the  authorities 
to  Constantinople  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  merchants  to  Egypt  for 
exchange  operations  on  the  other — the  whole  of  the  currency  is  being 
sent  away  as  fast  as  it  is  received,  thus  increasing  the  present  financial 
depression  and  adding  to  commercial  stagnation.  The  sovereign  now 
commands  a  premium  of  1^-  pias. ;  the  napoleon,  1-^  pias. ;  the  lurkish 
lira,  £  pias. 

The  former  are  few  and  rare,  while  of  the  latter  it  is  difficult  to  nnd 
a  couple  of  hundred.  The  silver  medjidieh  ol  20  pias.  is  now,  there¬ 
fore,  the  only  circulating  medium. 


Weights  and  Measures. 


Turkish. 

1  dram 

400  drams  =  1  oke  . . 

1  Syrian  cantar  =  200  okes 
1  Batman  =  6  okes 
1  Rottol  =  2  okes 
89*424  okes  . .  •  •  .  • 

316  kilos,  of  Constantinople  . . 


English. 

1*818  dram  avoirdupois. 
2*841  lbs. 


. .  1  cwt. 

. .  100  imperial  quarters. 


Monies. 


1261  piastres,  Beyrout  currency 


115 

100 


jy 

ft 


t> 

it 


40  paras  =  1  piastre  . . 


•  • 
•  • 
•  t 


•  i 


. .  1  sovereign. 

. .  1  Turkish  lira. 

..  1  Napoleon. 

T90tf. 


Beyrout,  December  31, 1875. 
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Report  h3  Acting  Consul  Freeman  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Bosna 

Serai  for  the  Year  1875. 


State  of  Teade. 

.  the  past  twelvemonth  the  trade  of  this  province  may  be 

said  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  complete  stagnation.  Already  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  there  was  a  more  than  usual  want  of  activity  in 
all  branches  of  commerce,  but  it  was  hoped  that  an  abundant  harvest 
of  which  in  the  spring  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect,  would  give  a  fresh 
impetus  to  trade.  These  hopes  were  not,  however,  realized,  for  not 
only  was  the  harvest  deficient,  but  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in 
the  Herzegovina  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  later  on  in  different 
parts  ol  Bosnia,  checked  also  all  native  industry  and  impeded  commer¬ 
cial  operations  of  almost  every  nature.  All  the  chief  highways  were 
rendered  more  or  less  unsafe,  the  native  pack  horses  were  requisitioned 
by  thousands  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  the  Austrian  carters,  in 
whose  hands  is  a  great  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country 
ceased  to  ply  between  the  frontier  town  of  Brood,  on  the  Save  and 
berajevo,  the  capital  of  this  province.  The  setting  in.  of  winter  having 
caused  a  temporary  cessation  of  all  insurrectionary  movements  in 
Bosnia,  as  distinguished  from  the  Herzegovina,  many  of  these  Austrian 
carriers  have  now  recommenced  their  business,  and  thus  latterly  the 
merchants  of  this  towrn  have  been  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  replenish 
their  exhausted  supplies  of  colonial  and  other  goods,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  consignments  to  Vienna,  Trieste,  and  elsewhere  of  some 
ot  tlie  commercial  products  of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  there  have  been  a.  great  many  failures 
amongst  the  merchants  ot  this  town.  All  business  here  is  carried  on 
on  credit  with  houses  at  Trieste  and  Vienna,  but  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  ot  the  country,  these  houses  refuse  at  present  to  make  any  con¬ 
signments  of  goods  except  for  ready  money,  and  as  few  of  the  merchants 
and  shopkeepers  are  m  a  position  to  accept  these  terms,  many  will  soon 
be  obliged  to  stop  all  business.  If  tranquillity,  therefore,  be  not 
speeddy  restored,  it  maybe  anticipated  that  numbers  of  the  commercial 
class  will  be  completely  ruined. 


Impoets. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  coffee,  sugar  rice 
petroleum,  and  similar  absolute  necessaries  of  life;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  small  stock  in  hand  and  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  sufficient 
means  of  carriage  from  the  frontier,  the  prices  of  these  articles  range 
about  20  per  cent,  higher  than  is  usually  the  case  at  this  season.  Tor 
manufactured  goods,  hardware,  and  the  numerous  other  European 
articles  which  make  up  the  import  trade  of  this  province,  the  demand 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Expoets. 

Wool— As  regards  exports,  the  most  profitable  this  year  has  been 
wool.  The  quantity  exported  has  fallen  considerably  below  the  average 
[542]  3  y 
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of  recent  years,  on  account  of  tire  great  mortality  amongst  sheep  in  the 
early  spring,  but  all  consignments  have  found  a  ready  and  profitable 
market. 

Hides . — Hides,  both  raw  and  tanned,  which  have  been  exported  in 
about  the  usual  quantities  to  Vienna  and  Trieste,  are  as  yet  unsold,  but 
it  is  calculated  that  present  prices'  will  leave  a  very  small  margin  for 
profit. 

Skins  of  Wild  Animals. — For  skins  of  wild  animals,  such  as  martens, 
hares,  foxes,  wolves,  &c.,  it  has  been  an  exceedingly  bad  season.  The 
usual  annual  exportation  may  be  estimated  at  a  value  of  about  10,000 
ducats  (5,000?.),  whereas  this  year  it  has  not  reached  1,000  (500?.). 
Animals  are  said  to  have  been  scarce,  and  the  insurrection  has  taken 
numbers  of  sportsmen  (who  are  almost  exclusively  Mussulmans,  the 
Christians  not  being  allowed  to  carry  arms)  away  from  their  calling  to 
serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  reserve  and  irregular  forces. 

Cattle. — During  the  past  year  there  has  been  very  little  trade  in 
cattle  with  Austria.  The  cattle  plague  has  been  more  or  less  prevalent 
throughout  the  province,  and  until  quite  lately  animals  were  only 
allowed  to  be  brought  into  Austria  for  the  victualling  of  the  frontier 
districts,  and  on  the  condition  that  they  were  to  be  slaughtered  imme¬ 
diately.  Happily  the  plague  now  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  Austria 
has  removed  all  restrictions  as  regards  the  importation  of  cattle,  but  at 
present  the  demand  for  horned  beasts  in  Dalmatia,  hitherto  the  chief 
market,  is  very  limited,  and  the  few  that  have  been  exported  from 
Bosnia  have  been  sold  at  a  loss.  Formerly  there  used  to  be  a  consider¬ 
able  trade  in  cattle  between  this  province  and  the  port  of  Trieste,  but 
dealers  at  the  latter  place  now  complain  that  the  Bosnian  cattle  are  too 
small.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  breed  in  this  country  has 
actually  degenerated,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  successive  years 
of  murrain  may  have  contributed  to  that  result,  and  in  any  case  no 
efforts  are  ever  made  to  improve  it. 

Sheep. — In  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  was  great  mortality 
among  sheep  from  cold  and  starvation.  The  spring  being  very  late, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  pasturage,  and  all  the  hay  in  the  country  had 
been  consumed  during  the  long  and  severe  winter.  In  the  north  of 
Bosnia  great  quantities  of  hay  were  imported  from  Austria,  at  about 
15^.  per  cwt.,  or  ten  times  its  usual  price  in  the  country.  It  is  roughly 
estimated  that  throughout  the  province  not  less  than  100,000  sheep 
perished,  and  as  those  that  survived  were  for  the  most  part  weak  and 
sickly,  it  proved  an  exceedingly  bad  lambing  season.  The  authorities 
in  consequence  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  lambs  for  butchers’  meat 
until  late  in  the  summer. 

Cereals. — The  harvest  of  cereals  was  considerably  below  the  average. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  late  spring  and  to  the  want  of  rain  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  when  the  grain  was  forming.  The  most  productive 
was  Indian  corn,  and  in  the  north  of  Bosnia,  in  the  districts  known  as 
the  Kraina  and  Possavina,  the  yield  was  good ;  but  owing  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  a  great  portion  of  it  was  never  gathered. 
This  was  also  the  case  in  many  other  parts  of  the  province,  especially  in 
the  Herzegovina,  where  nearly  the  whole  harvest  was  lost. 

Plum  Crop. — The  plum  crop  was  unusually  abundant,  but  there  is 
no  demand  for  the  article  in  Europe,  and  prices  are  very  low.  Last 
year  100  okes  (283  lbs.)  of  the  dried  fruit  were  sold  for  600  pias. 
(4 1.  135.),  this  year  the  same  quantity  does  not  realize  more  than 
150  pias.  (11.  3 5.  3d.).  It  is  calculated  that  not  more  than  half  the 
crop  has  been  exported. 

Fruit . — Apples  and  pears  and  indeed  all  fruit  trees  produced  heavy 
crops. 
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Vines. — The  yield  of  grapes  along  the  valley  of  the  Narenta  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Herzegovina  was  also  very  large,  and  the  wine  has 
proved  of  an  excellent  quality  wherever  the  state  of  the  country  has 
allowed  of  its  fabrication. 

Tobacco  “Regie.” — The  introduction  of  the  tobacco  “Regie”  in  this 
province  has  proved  advantageous  neither  to  the  Gfovernment  nor  to 
those  who  bought  the  monopoly.  Two  speculators  purchased  the  right 
of  cutting  and  selling  tobacco  during  the  past  year,  for  which  they  oach 
paid  a  sum  of  120,000  pias.  (1,000/.),  but  I  am  told  that  they  have  been 
heavy  losers. 

Weather. — The  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  very 
severe,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  spring  till  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
months  of  May  and  June  were  exceedingly  favourable  to  vegetation,  as 
there  were  frequent,  but  not  excessive,  falls  of  rain  ;  but  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  was  very  dry,  and  there  was  also  a  long  dry  autumn. 
The  beginning  of  the  present  winter  was  unusually  mild,  but  since  the 
winter  solstice  the  cold  has  been  exceptionally  severe,  for  many  conse¬ 
cutive  nights  the  thermometer  marking  more  than  25c  below  zero  of 
centigrade.  As  yet  but  little  snow  has  fallen. 

Public  Health? 

The  public  health  has  not  on  the  whole  been  good  during  the  past 
year.  During  the  summer,  fevers,  chiefly  of  an  intermittent  type,  were 
very  prevalent,  and  latterly  there  has  been  much  smallpox  amongst 
children.  The  authorities  have  endeavoured  to  induce  the  poorer  classes 
to  bring  their  children  to  the  hospitals  to  be  vaccinated,  but  their 
endeavours  meet  with  but  indifferent  success. 

Public  'Woeks. 

Roads. — The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  has  impeded  all  public 
works.  About  31,000/.  had  been  allotted  for  the  construction  of  the 
strategical  road  from  Serajevo  to  Novi-Bazar,  but  the  works  were  never 
even  commenced.  A  certain  sum  was  also  granted  to  repair  and 
ameliorate  the  Brood  road.  After  a  great  deal  of  delay  in  the 
spring,  the  peasants  were  Anally  called  out  in  the  month  of  June 
but  a  few  weeks  later  the  insurrection  broke  out  and  the  works  were 
suspended,  leaving  the  road  even  in  a  worse  state  than  ever.  Nothing 
has  been  done  on  the  Mostar-Serajevo  Road,  which  is  only  available  for 
wheeled  vehicles  during  the  summer  months,  and  even  then  with  con¬ 
siderable  risk  and  difficulty.  A  short  road  of  about  fifteen  miles  was 
opened  through  a  very  difficult  pass  to  the  village  of  Yarosh,  where  are 
situated  the  chief  iron  mines  and  works  of  the  province.  It  was 
effected  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  Grovernment  by  the  energy  of  the 
Caimakam  or  Lieutenant- Gfovernor,  and  as  only  the  peasants  of  the 
district  were  called  upon  to  work  it  was  done  willingly  and  quickly. 
The  whole  distance,  including  thirty-three  rough  wooden  bridges  over 
the  river  Stabna,  was  completed  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  It  will 
doubtless  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  district,  as  formerly  the  road  to 
Var©sh  was  over  most  inaccessible  mountains,  and  was  frequently  quite 
closed  during  the  winter  months. 

Railways. — In  the  month  of  April  the  last  remaining  brigade  of 
engineers  charged  to  survey  the  proposed  line  of  railway  from  the  Save 
to  this  town,  were  discharged,  and  in  July,  the  English  engineers 
Captain  Tyler  and  Mr.  Vignoles,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Grand.  Viziei 
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Essad  Pasha,  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  proposed  Bosnian  line 
from  Mitrovitza  to  Doherlin  on  the  Austrian  frontier. 

Mines  and  Porests. 

No  concessions  of  mines  have  been  granted  during  the  past  yearr 
nor  have  there  been  any  of  the  usual  annual  sales  of  government 
forests. 

Be  VENUE. 

There  has  naturally  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  revenue  of  this 
province  during  the  past  year.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  detailed: 
information  on  the  subject,  as  under  existing  circumstances,  the  autho¬ 
rities  are  exceedingly  chary  of  giving  any  information  asked  for,  and  the 
collection  of  taxes  has  been  conducted  with  so  much  difficulty,  loss,  and 
uncertainty,  that  the  result  of  the  financial  year  is  not  yet  accurately 
known. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Aashr  or  tithe  on  agricultural  produce, 
which  is  the  chief  item  of  the  revenue,  and  produced  last  year  36,640,979 
pias.  (333,100/.),  will  not  this  year  amount  to  a  third  of  that  sum. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  deficient  crops  and  to  the  abolition  of  the  extra 
2J  per  cent,  exacted  of  late  years,  but  the  chief  cause  of  the  difference 
is  the  entire  loss  of  the  tax  in  the  insurgent  districts,  and  the  difficulty 
that  has  been  experienced  in  collecting  it  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
which,  though  not  absolutely  in  revolt,  have  been  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  ferment  throughout  the  summer. 

The  Bedel-i-askerish,  or  tax  in  lieu  of  military  service,  has  also  for 
the  same  reason  fallen  far  short  of  the  usual  amount.  The  tax  on 
sheep  has  also  produced  much  less  than  last  year ;  and  the  revenue 
obtained  from  forests,  put  down  in  last  year’s  statement  at  3,000,000 
pias.  (27,273/.),  does  not  figure  at  all  in  this  year’s  income.  The 
foregoing  are  the  items  of  revenue  which  probably  show  the  greatest 
falling  off,  but  all  have  more  or  less  suffered  from  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  and  I  think,  taking  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  case, 
the  total  revenue  of  this  province  for  the  past  year  cannot  be  estimated 
at  more  than  30,000.000  pias.  (272,727/.),  against  65,539,515  pias. 
(595,814/.),  obtained  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 

In  the  month  of  October,  all  arrears  of  taxes  up  to  March,  1874,. 
were  remitted  by  the  Government.  This,  howrever,  was  a  mere 
nominal  loss  to  the  Treasury,  as  in  most  cases  they  were  arrears  of  long 
standing,  the  greater  part  of  which  the  Government  would  never  have 
been  able  to  collect. 

In  the  reduced  state  of  the  revenue,  not  only  has  no  money  been 
transmitted  to  Constantinople  during  the  past  year,  but  on  the  contrary 
very  large  sums  have  been  received  from  the  capital  to  pay  the  expenses- 
of  the  increased  military  force  in  these  provinces. 

Public  Instruction. 

There  is  nothing  satisfactory  to  report  regarding  public  education.. 
The  English  girls’  school  established  in  this  town  was  temporarily  closed 
in  August  last.  Also  of  40  orthodox  schools  which  existed  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  at  the  begining  of  the  year,  employing  53  teachers,  and  frequented 
by  about  2,640  pupils,  22  are  now  closed.  Many  of  these  latter  wTere 
in  districts  where  tranquillity  has  not  been  disturbed,  but  the  teachers, 
who  are  chiefly  Austrians  and  Servians,  or  Bosnians  educated  at 
Belgrade,  being  looked  upon  with  suspicion  found  their  position  un- 
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ienable  and  left  the  country.  The  catholic  schools,  most  of  which 
are  attached  to  the  various  Franciscan  convents  scattered  over  the 
country,  have  not  suffered  so  much,  although  in  some  cases  they 
also  have  been  closed.  The  Mussulman  schools,  where  as  a  rule, 
however,  only  the  most  rudimentary  education  is  to  be  obtained — the 
kojas’  or  schoolmasters’  acquirements  being  frequently  limited  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Koran — have  not  been  much  affected  by  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country. 


Administration. 

The  revolt  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  so  frequently  alluded 
to  in  this  report,  may  be  said  to  have  assumed  serious  proportions  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  since  that  time  the  state  of  the  country, 
whether  regarded  from  an  administrative,  commercial,  or  agricultural 
point  of  view,  has  gradually  been  growing  worse.  The  presence  of  a 
large  force  of  undisciplined  soldiery,  and  the  general  arming  of  the 
Mussulman  population,  has  not  contributed  to  the  security  of  life  and 
property,  and  the  local  administration  has  not  been  of  a  nature  to 
inspire  confidence.  The  Governor- General  of  the  province,  who  has 
been  changed  no  less  than  four  times  during  the  last  five  months, 
having  been  exclusively  occupied  with  the  conduct  of  military  operations 
in  the  Herzegovina,  the  direction  of  the  civil  administration  has  been 
left  in  the  hands  of  subordinate  employes.  Altogether  the  prospects 
for  the  coming  year  are  very  gloomy.  There  can  be  no  revival  of  trade 
at  present,  everything  is  rising  rapidly  in  price,  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  breadth  of  land  usually  under  cultivation  has  been  sown 
this  year,  and  a  further  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things  must 
inevitably  bring  the  country  to  a  condition  of  poverty  and  distress,  from 
which  it  will  require  many  years  of  peace,  abundance,  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  to  recover. 


Bosna  Serai,  January  18,  1876. 
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Preliminary  Report  by  Consul  Sandivith  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce 
of  the  Island  of  Crete  for  the  Year  1875. 

The  trade  of  this  island  during  the  year  just  elapsed  has  been  of  a 
chequered  character.  The  year  opened  with  fair  prospects  of  a  brisk 
business.  All  the  oil  mills  in  the  island  were  at  work  night  and  day 
preparing  olive  oil  for  exportation.  Prices,  it  is  true,  were  low,  being 
quoted  at  only  80/.  a  tun  free  on  board,  but  as  the  season  advanced  they 
rose  to  33/.,  which  value  has  since  been  maintained.  England,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Potter  dam,  have  been  the  destinations  of  the  nine 
British  vessels  which  during  the  last  twelve  months  sailed  from  this 
port,  five  of  them  being  bound  direct  for  England,  three  for  Botterdam, 
and  one  for  St.  Petersburg,  the  total  value  of  the  cargoes  being  41,988/. 
free  on  board.  Three  Dutch  and  one  Norwegian  ship  took  cargoes  of 
oil  for  St.  Petersburg  of  an  aggregate  value  of  14,200/.,  while  a  Erench 
vessel  took  another  oil  cargo  for  England.  The  total  exportation  of 
olive  oil  to  England,  Holland,  and  Bussia,  was  estimated  to  amount  to 
2,260  tuns,  valued  at  about  70,000/.  Considerable  quantities  were 
also  exported  to  Trieste  and  Alexandria,  and  smaller  portions  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Bengazi,  but  at  this  early  period  it  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain  the  amounts. 

The  manufacture  of  soap  depends  for  its  activity  on  the  condition 
of  the  olive  crop.  That  having  been  abundant,  all  the  factories  were 
busily  employed  in  the  production  of  soap,  of  which  very  large  quantities 
were  exported  to  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Salonica,  the 
Turkish  Azizie  and  Austrian  Lloyd  Companies’  steamers  supplying  the 
three  hitter  ports  with  this  staple  production.  The  general  commercial 
activity  continued  till  the  grain  crops  began  to  be  garnered  in  June 
and  July.  They,  too,  were  more  abundant  than  the  island  had  been 
blessed  with  for  many  years,  but  as  even  in  the  best  of  seasons  Crete 
does  not  produce  wheat  and  barley  enough  for  its  own  consumption, 
the  effect  of  the  prolific  crop  is  seen  in  a  diminished  importation.  The 
port  of  Bengazi,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  never  fails  to  send  to 
Crete  of  its  surplus  crops,  whenever  that  rather  arid  region  is  blessed 
with  abundance,  and  during  the  past  year  prices  of  barley  were  lower 
than  they  have  ruled  for  many  years,  being  quoted  at  about  20s.  per 
quarter.  Elour  from  Constantinople,  Trieste,  Marseilles,  and  Salonica, 
continued  to  arrive  as  usual,  though  in  rather  smaller  quantities. 

Yalonea  nuts  were  an  average  crop,  and  the  prices  were  fair,  though 
they  scarcely  reached  the  figures  quoted  the  previous  year.  The  first 
purchases  were  made  at  15s.  per  cwt.,  and  they  latterly  realized  only 
13s.  2d.  per  cwt. 

Silk  is  not  extensively  cultivated  in  Crete,  but  last  year’s  crop  was 
quite  an  average  one.  The  great  bulk  of  it  remains  in  stock,  merchants 
not  finding  it  to  their  interest  to  sell  at  the  low  prices  which  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  year. 

Up  to  the  autumn  trade,  although  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  in  a  satisfactory  state,  owing  to  the  want  of  credit,  had  yet 
recovered  considerably  from  the  depression  of  the  previous  year.  Then 
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came  the  unfortunate  news  of  the  struggle  in  the  Herzegovina,  followed 
closely  by  the  financial  catastrophe  at  Constantinople.  The  effect  of 
the  latter  was  to  interrupt  many  of  the  commercial  transactions,  not 
only  with  that  city  but  with  the  Levant  generally.  The  straitened 
means  of  the  local  Government  added  to  the  general  distress.  From 
some  cause  or  other,  moreover,  connected  doubtless  with  the  uncertainty 
of  political  affairs,  the  inland  peasantry  for  the  last  two  months  have 
ceased  to  make  their  usual  purchases  in  the  town  bazaars,  and  the  shop¬ 
keepers  who  had  during  the  summer  received  extensive  stocks  of  goods 
usually  in  demand,  are  unable  to  dispose  of  them. 


Canea,  Crete,  January  14,  1876. 
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Report  by  Consul  Sand  with,  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Crete 

Jor  the  Year  1875. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1875  everything  seemed  to  promise  a 
revival  of  the  trade  in  this  island  with  foreign  countries  and  with  the 
empire  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  stores  of  the  local  merchants 
were  filled  with  the  olive  oil  from  the  presses  of  the  peasantry,  and  an 
excellent  grain  crop  also  contributed  to  raise  the  population  from  the 
misery  into  which  a  succession  of  bad  crops  had  plunged  them.  But 
the  close  of  the  year  was  as  gloomy  as  its  beginning  was  propitious, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  financial  collapse  of  the  Porte  and 
the  rebellion  in  Herzegovina  in  order  to  explain  the  interruption  of 
commercial  prosperity. 

Two  steam  packet  companies,  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s  and  the  Turkish 
Azizie,  call  at  the  three  ports  of  Crete,  Canea,  Candia,  and  Rethymo. 
The  former  is  a  weekly  service  and  communicates  with  8yra,  whence 
steamers  ply  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  latter  call  at 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople  once  a  fortnight.  Most  of  the  import  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  export  trade  are  carried  on  by  these  two 
companies,  the  former  being  greatly  preferred  by  both  passengers  and 
merchants,  on  account  of  their  greater  security  and  regularity  of 
service.  Balky  commodities,  such  as  olive  oil  and  carobs,  are  of  course 
exported  in  sailing  vessels. 

Though  the  olive  crop  of  1874,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  not 
ready  for  market  till  the  following  year,  was  exceptionally  good,  the 
prices  fetched  were  much  lower  than  used  to  be  obtained  not  many 
years  ago.  50/.  a  tun  free  on  board  was  not  an  unusual  price  to  be 
paid  for  this  article  up  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  40/.  and 
45/.  were  average  prices  ten  years  since.  In  contrast  to  this,  last 
year’s  quotations  for  olive  oil  opened  as  low  as  30/.  a  tun  free  on  board, 
and  never  rose  higher  than  33/.  It  follows  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
island  has  seriously  suffered  from  this  great  and  as  it  seems  permanent 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  this  staple  article  of  commerce.  The 
extensive  use  of  mineral  oil  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  improved 
and  economical  methods  of  extracting  oil  from  various  vegetable 
substances,  have  contributed,  as  is  well  known,  to  depress  the  market 
value  of  olive  oil.  Large  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  Crete  are 
planted  with  olive  trees,  which  has  always  been  the  favourite  culture 
with  the  peasantry  as  it  necessitates  very  little  labour,  and  has  perhaps 
tended  more  than  anything  else  to  foster  among  them  the  laziness 
which  is  an  unmistakable  characteristic  of  the  race.  Nor  do  there 
exist  either  capital  or  enterprize  to  lead  the  people  to  introduce  new 
articles  of  cultivation.  The  absence  of  any  market  for  cattle,  and  the 
difficulty  of  raising  crops  without  irrigation  for  the  fattening  of  stock 
during  the  heats  of  summer  when  pasture  is  not  to  be  procured,  not 
only  limit  the  area  of  the  farmer’s  resources,  but  deprive  the  land 
of  the  most  abundant  source  of  manure.  The  soil  from  the  want  of 
manure  is,  except  in  some  rich  plains,  impoverished,  a  bushel  of  barley 
on  average  land  not  yielding  more  six  and  seven  fold.  To  these  draw- 
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backs  to  prosperity  must  be  added  the  loss  of  credit,  a  legacy  left  by 
the  last  insurrection.  The  farmers  as  a  class  were  largely  indebted  to 
the  merchants  established  in  the  maritime  towns,  to  whom  12  per  cent, 
was  paid  on  loans  advanced  by  them.'  After  three  years  of  open 
insurrection,  during  which  no  interest  was  paid,  the  accumulation  of 
debt  became  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  payment,  and  in 
most  cases  both  principal  and  interest  were  lost.  Credit  was  thus 
entirely  ruined,  and  the  impoverished  peasantry  find  it  impossible  to 
procure  the  smallest  advances  from  their  creditors.  Independently  of 
the  above  drawbacks  to  agricultural  prosperity,  there  is  ever  present  a 
secret  dread  lest  peace  should  be  broken  by  another  of  those  revolts 
against  authority  which  have  more  than  once  desolated  this  fair  island, 
a  fear  which  helps  to  discourage  whatever  feeble  spirit  of  improvement 
may  survive  a  succession  of  disasters.  The  absence  of  manufacturing 
or  mining  industry  also  has  the  effect  of  keeping  wages  low,  a  common 
labourer  only  earning  Is.  a- day,  and  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  it  is  in  many  places  impossible  to  find  work  of  any 
kind.  As  spring  comes  round  the  farmer’s  small  stock  of  barley-meal, 
their  principal  food,  is  very  often  exhausted,  and  whole  families  are 
then  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  to  support  life,  and  live  largely  on 
wild  herbs  and  roots.  Those  who  have  known  the  island  during  the 
last  thirty  years  note  a  marked  decline  in  its  prosperity  and  in  the 
general  well-being  of  its  inhabitants,  and  this  in  spite  of  increased 
facilities  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  wrorld.  The  sources  of 
prosperity  seem  to  be  drying  up,  due  in  part  to  the  decreased  value  of 
oil,  in  part  to  the  loss  of  credit,  and  not  a  little  to  that  v/ant  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  security  of  property  and  the  stability  of  existing 
institutions  which  the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  uncertain  aspect 
of  the  future  cannot  fail  to  instil. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  statistics  I  can  obtain,  the  total 
exports  from  the  island  last  year  amounted  to  494,217/.  The  export  of 
olive  oil  was  the  most  important,  and  as  estimated  by  the  vice-consuls 
at  Candia  and  Bethymo  and  by  myself  here,  it  reached  a  total  of  8,495 
tuns  valued  at  265,500 /.  After  oil,  the  next  item  of  importance  is 
soap,  of  which  105,500  cwt.  are  estimated  to  have  been  exported, 
valued  at  123,840/.  The  following  table  serves  to  show  the  quantities 
of  olive  oil  and  soap,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  other  articles  exported 
last  year  from  the  three  ports  of  Crete,  the  trifling  quantities  des¬ 
patched  from  the  smaller  ports  being  included  in  the  export  of  the 
nearest  principal  port. 


Exports  from  Candia. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Price 

free  on  board. 

Yalue. 

Olive  oil 

Soap 

Sundries  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Tuns 

Cwts. 

«  • 

3,500 

38,500 

•  i 

c8  &•  (Ir» 

31  8  6f 

1  4  8i 

•  • 

£ 

110,000 

47,540 

32,877 

Total  . . 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

190,417 
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Expoets  from  Canea. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Value. 

Olive  oil 

So^p  . .  . .  . . 

Sundries 

• 

Tuns 

Cwts. 

•  • 

2,875 

36,000 

•  • 

cC  6\ 

31  9  6f 

12  6 

•  • 

£ 

90.500 

40.500 
33,000 

Tolcil  •  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

164,000 

Exports  from  Bethymo. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Value. 

Olive  oil 

Soap  « .  • .  . . 

Sundries 

Tuns 

Cwts. 

•  • 

2,070 

31,000 

•  • 

£  r.  d. 

31  8  0 

13  1 

«  • 

£ 

65,000 

35,800 

39,000 

Total  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

139,800 

The  most  important  of  the  sundries  are  the  following  : — 


Valonea  nuts 

Value  exported. 
£ 

..  14,000 

Oranges  and  lemons 

..  17,600 

Eaisins 

..  10,000 

Carobs 

7,200 

Almonds  . . 

3,800 

*W  ool  •  •  •  •  •  • 

3,400 

Lamb  and  kid  skins 

4,200 

Cheese 

3,800 

Wine 

3,200 

Total  . . 

•  t 

•  • 

. .  67,200 

The  sum  of  37,677 /.  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  which  represents 
the  value  of  a  few  unimportant  articles  of  export  such  as  honey,  wax, 
silk,  linseed,  and  Lcthdanum  creticum ,  an  unguent  much  esteemed  by 
the  African  Arabs. 

Turning  to  the  importations,  it  is  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
probable  estimate  of  them.  Cotton  manufactures  and  flour  and  barley 
are  the  most  considerable  items.  At  Candia,  according  to  the  vice- 
consul,  the  former  amounted  to  44,000 /.,  of  which  32,000/.  were  British 
goods,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  importation  at  Canea  of  cotton  stuffs 
exceeded  that  figure  by  20,000/.,  while  at  Bethymo  they  amounted  to 
only  10,000/. ;  these  make  a  total  of  118,000/. 

The  next  most  important  articles  of  import  are  flour  and  barley. 
Eor  the  whole  island  they  may  be  calculated  not  to  have  much  exceeded 
a  value  of  40,000/.,  of  which  23,000/.  consisted  of  flour  and  the  rest 
barley,  the  meal  of  which  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry. 
This  importation  of  bread-stuffs  is  about  one-third  of  that  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  is  less  than  half  of  the  average  importation,  owing  to  an 
unusually  prolific  harvest.  Th©  total  imports  into  Candia  during  the 
past  year  are  estimated  to  have  reached  140,000/.,  those  to  Canea, 
175,000/.,  and  those  to  Bethymo,  85,000/.  The  articles  of  import  are 
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so  multifarious  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  even  to  conjecture  their 
separate  values. 

The  subject  of  public  works  can  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words  ;  they 
seem  to  be  limited  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  for  fortifying  the 
entrance  to  Suda  Bay,  a  work  mainly  done  by  soldiers,  and  to  a  few 
projects  rather  than  actual  works  connected  with  the  naval  arsenal  at 
the  head  of  that  bay.  Last  year  witnessed  the  marking  out  of  a 
section  for  the  formation  of  a  dry  dock,  the  beginning  of  a  copper  and 
iron  refining  manufactory,  and  the  building  of  a  custom-house  adapted 
rather  for  the  future  requirements  of  commerce  than  for  any  at  present 
existing.  The  Government  transport  which  has  been  on  the  stocks 
nearly  three  years  is  not  yet  completed,  want  of  funds  compelling  from 
time  to  time  the  dismissal  of  the  workmen  engaged  upon  it.  A  single 
telegraph  wire  has  been  laid  for  about  twenty  miles  to  connect  this 
town  with  Sphakia  on  the  south  coast.  Here  and  there  where  the  zeal 
of  the  local  Governor  is  more  active,  some  little  work  is  done  towards 
improving  the  existing  roads,  which  however  are  not  practicable  for 
carts,  the  only  carriage  roads  on  which  vehicles  are  seen  being  that 
connecting  this  town  with  the  Bay  of  Suda,  four  and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  and  another,  two  miles  loug,  leading  to  a  neighbouring  village. 


Canea,  Crete,  April  6,  1876. 
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CYPRUS. 

Report  by  Acting- Consul  Riddell  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cyprus 

for  the  Year  1875. 

Theee  is  little  of  important  change  or  novelty  to  report  regarding 
the  trade  of  the  year  1875  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Ageictjltuee. 

The  crops,  though  yielding  less  in  quantity  than  1  874,  were  never¬ 
theless  a  good  fair  average,  and  grain  met  with  an  active  export  demand 
at  fair  prices;  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  wheat  found 
numerous  buyers  for  Italy  at  exceptionally  high  prices,  though  the 
average  figure  for  the  year  is  computed  at  about  11.  12s.  per  imperial 
quarter.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  Italian  demand  pushed 
up  the  price  to  about  21.  to  21.  2s.  per  quarter.  Barley  realized  an 
average  of  about  17s.  per  quarter.  Of  barley  there  was  exported  to 
Grreat  Britain  in  1875  about  45,000  quarters,  against  41,300  quarters 
in  1874. 

The  rainfall  during  the  winter  of  1875  and  the  spring  of  this  year 
was  considerably  less  than  during  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year,  with  long  intervals  between  the  rains,  during  which  north  and 
easterly  bleak,  cold  winds  prevailed  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  in  consequence  of  which  the  outcome  of  the  wheat  and  barley 
crops  of  1876  will  fall  much  short  of  that  of  1875  in  quantity,  whatever 
may  be  the  comparative  quality.  I  am  unable  to  report  any  improve¬ 
ment  either  in  the  system  of  agriculture  or  the  implements  used ;  and 
although  improved  European  implements  have  been  partially  intro¬ 
duced,  they  do  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  attracted  such  notice  amongst 
the  native  agriculturists  as  to  have  led  to  any  general  or  even  exten¬ 
sive  use.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  the  old  and  cumbrous 
native  bullock-cart  is  being  rapidly  supplanted  by  the  more  general  and 
increasing  use  of  carts,  constructed  upon  European  models,  many  of 
which  are  drawn  by  horses  in  lieu  of  bullocks. 

Cotton. — Its  culture  has  not  undergone  any  change  since  my  last 
report,  and  it  appears  to  be  stationary  both  in  the  extent  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  quality  of  the  fibre.  Its  cultivation  in  Cyprus  is  now 
mostly  confined  to  such  localities  and  soils  as  are  best  adapted  to  its 
growth.  The  Cyprus  cotton  is  now  chiefly  sent  to  Marseilles  and  also 
to  Spanish  markets  through  Smyrna,  and  a  little  to  Trieste.  Hardly 
any  goes  to  Grreat  Britain,  where  it  does  not  command  the  same  prices 
as  it  obtains  in  other  foreign  markets. 

Carols. — The  crop  of  last  year  turned  out,  as  anticipated,  to  be  very 
abundant  in  quantity,  and  also  of  superior  quality.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  in  September,  chiefly  owing  to  the  heavy  losses  of  the 
previous  year  upon  shipments  to  Russia,  the  export  demand  was  very 
limited  and  prices  low.  Later  on  a  comparatively  large  demand  sprang 
up  for  England.  Prices  rapidly  advanced  to  about  4 1.  10s.  to  51.  per 
ton,  and  considerable  shipments  were  made  at  about  these  figures. 
This  demand  has  now  ceased  apparently,  and  prices  have  receded  to 
about  3 1. 10s.  per  ton  with  few  purchasers,  and  also  a  comparatively 
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small  stock  left  over  unsold.  As  compared  with  former  years,  Russia 
lias  taken  a  much  smaller  quantity,  the  largest  proportion  having  been 
sent  to  English  ports.  The  entire  crop  is  estimated  at  fully  18,000 
tons. 

Madder  Boots. — Having  been  almost  superseded  in  the  European 
markets  by  the  mineral  Alizarine  dye,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any 
demand  for  them,  even  at  the  very  low  prices  which  planters  would 
accept  in  order  to  enable  them  to  lift  their  roots  and  clear  the  lands 
for  other  crops.  This  trade,  formerly  a  large  and  valuable  one  in 
Cyprus,  may  now  be  said  to  be  practically  extinguished. 

Wines. — The  wine  trade  of  Cyprus  was  last  year  exceptionally 
large,  owing  to  the  abundant  produce  of  the  vineyards  in  1874.  The 
outcome  of  grapes  and  wines  in  1S75  did  not  exceed  an  ordinary 
average,  and  growers  still  complain  loudly  that  the  imposts  upon  wines, 
reckoning  from  the  grape  to  the  vat,  are  so  heavy — amounting  to  about 
35  to  40  per  cent.,  and  their  imposition  and  collection  so  very  arbitrary 
and  unequal,  that  many  vineyards  are  being  abandoned.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  said,  have  under  consideration  the  anomalous  state  of  the 
wine  trade  in  Cyprus  with  a  view  to  relief  and  redress  to  the  many 
grievances  of  which  producers  complain,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the 
collection  of  the  imposts  is  suspended.  Should  the  result  prove  to  be 
the  elaboration  of  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  consistent  scale  of  duties,  the 
revival  of  the  wine  trade  may  be  reasonably  looked  forward  to,  and 
under  sound  regulations  and  with  intelligent  fostering  the  trade 
could  undoubtedly  become  a  large  and  profitable  one  to  this  island. 
The  principal  wine-producing  districts  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Limassol,  whence  the  principal  exports  are  shipped. 

Tobacco. — Under  the  “Regie”  system  the  production  of  tobacco  in 
Cyprus,  which  was  never  large,  has  almost  ceased;  on  the  other  hand 
the  consumption  appears  to  be  fully  maintained,  if  not  indeed  exceeded, 
notwithstanding  the  enhanced  price  to  the  consumer  and  the  decreased 
value  to  the  grower.  This  appears  to  be  amply  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  increase  in  the  revenue  derived  from  tobacco  under  the 
action  of  the  “Regie,”  which  came  into  operation  in  Cyprus  during 
the  month  of  April,  1874.  To  show  this  more  clearly  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  from  a  reliable  source  the  amount  of  the  excise  revenues 
derived  from  tobacco  in  Cyprus  during  the  past  five  years,  reckoned 
from  and  to  the  l/13th  March  of  each  year  : — 

Piastres. 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 


•  •  •  • 

#  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

r  a  i  • 


57,836 

25,748 

26,260 

405,663 

845,557 


thus  satisfactorily,  I  think,  showing  that,  however  local  production  may 
have  been  interfered  with  and  lessened,  it  may  be  attributable  more  to 
less  favourable  advantages  of  soil  or  climate  than  to  any  reduction 
of  consumption  through  the  action  of  the  “  Regie,”  whilst  this  monopoly 
contributes  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the  State,  levied  upon  an  article 
which  must  be  regarded  more  as  a  luxury  than  a  necessity. 


Trade. 

The  total  estimated  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  during  the 
year  1875  is  reckoned  at  459,2022.  sterling,  against  418,8872.  in  1874, 
which  shows  an  excess  for  1875  of  40,3152.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked  that,  as  no  accurate  statistics  of  the  annual  trade  are  acces- 
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sible — if,  indeed,  any  be  recorded  in  the  different  Government  depart¬ 
ments — the  bases  of  valuation  and  estimation  have  to  be  obtained  as 
best  they  can  through  the  agency  of  local  traders,  and  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  amount  to  more  than  an  approximate  accuracy.  In  foreign  manu¬ 
factures  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  direct  trade,  the  requisite 
supplies  being  chiefly  brought,  duty  paid,  from  Turkey,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  where,  no  doubt,  they  have  already  been  included  in  the  annual 
statements  of  trade  with  the  countries  from  whence  they  are  brought. 
Only  a  small  direct  trade  is  done  with  Europe  in  colonials,  such  as  rice, 
sugar,  and  coffee,  also  leather,  chiefly  from  Erance,  flour  from  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  and  a  few  Swiss  muslins  and  handkerchiefs  sent  via  Trieste, 
and  some  very  inferior  cutlery  and  hardware  from  Germany.  There  is 
no  direct  trade  in  imports  from  Great  Britain. 

Public  Works. 

There  are  none  to  record,  as  either  begun  or  ended.  The  shipping 
ports  continue  in  the  same  state  of  neglect  and  dilapidation  as  depicted 
in  my  report  of  1874.  Vizierial  orders  to  provincial  Governors  have 
not  been  wanting  enjoining  the  construction  of  roads,  quays,  jetties, 
&c. ;  but  as  no  funds  are  provided  or  set  apart  for  these  purposes,  the 
urgent  orders  go  not  practically  any  further  than  their  being  recorded 
and  duly  applauded  in  the  European  journals,  and  in  the  present 
deplorable  financial  position  of  Turkey,  it  is  vain  even  to  expect  expen¬ 
diture  on  any  useful  public  works,  there  being  an  endless  pressure  for 
money,  and  a  continual  drain  of  every  available  penny  from  the  provin¬ 
cial  treasuries.  The  net  revenue  of  Cyprus  during  the  financial  year 
ended  the  l/13th  March  last  past  is,  with  presumably  tolerable  accu¬ 
racy,  computed  at  over  20,000,000  pias.,  all  of  which  is  drained  from 
the  island  to  help  Imperial  necessities  at  the  capital.  The  promulgation 
of  the  recent  firman  of  reforms  has  in  no  way  excited  the  confidence 
or  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  it  is  only  too  probable  that  like  its 
numerous  predecessors,  it  will  remain  practically  a  dead  letter ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  provincial  Governors  and 
local  courts  be  sufficiently  intelligent  to  comprehend  or  to  put  in 
force  its  otherwise  excellent  provisions,  whilst  some  of  its  enactments 
are  at  such  variance  with  Mahommedan  ethics  that  it  can  be  hardly 
expected  that  they  can  be  either  recognized  or  enforced  by  consistent 
Mahommedans. 


Larnaca,  April  22,  187 
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Report  by  Acting  Consul  Brown  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Galatz 

and  Ibraila for  the  Y<  ar  1875. 

Shipping  and  Nayigation.  ^ 

The  shipping  which  cleared  the  Danube  in  the  year  1875,  according 
to  the  statistics  of  the  European  Danube  Commission,  was  as  follows 


Nationality. 

1874. 

1875. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain . 

342 

216,845 

340 

259,750 

42,905 

2 

... 

Greece  . 

483 

83,857 

426 

79,754 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

57 

4,103 

Austro-H  ungary 

•  .  . 

143 

64,642 

117 

49,529 

•  •• 

•  •• 

26 

15,113 

Turkey . 

425 

39,926 

589 

48,345 

164 

8,419 

... 

Itcily  ...  .  »• 

77 

33,179 

57 

16,551 

•  •  • 

Ml 

20 

16,628 

France . 

... 

41 

29,050 

38 

25,965 

•  •• 

•  •• 

3 

3,085 

Russia . 

108 

23,578 

77 

16,949 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

31 

6,629 

Sweden  and  Norway  ... 

... 

17 

6,575 

17 

8,869 

•  •  • 

2,294 

•  •  • 

... 

Belgium  . 

•  •  • 

7 

6,164 

7 

6,801 

4,678 

•  •• 

637 

•  •  • 

... 

Roumania  . 

42 

5,813 

37 

•  •• 

5 

1,135 

Germany  . 

7 

4,890 

4 

3,224 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

3 

1,166 

Denmark  . 

•  •  • 

1 

1,045 

1 

1,045 

mi 

... 

S&inGs  »m  ...  ... 

... 

— 

... 

4 

275 

4 

275 

... 

... 

Total  . 

... 

1,692 

514,519 

1,714 

521,735 

169 

54,938 

147 

48,359 

Steam  ships  . 

•  •  • 

515 

321,872 

502 

355,070 

33,198 

13 

... 

Sailing  vessels . 

... 

1,177 

192,647 

1,212 

166,665 

35 

... 

... 

25,982 

Average  tonnage — 

Steam  ships . 

•  •• 

•  •• 

624-99 

•  •  • 

707-31 

... 

82.32 

82-32 

... 

Sailing  vessels 

... 

... 

163-68 

137-51 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

... 

26-17 

Erom  which  it  appears  that  on  the  whole  there  was  an  increase  of 
22  ships  and  7,216  tons,  compared  with  the  year  1874.  This  difference 
shows  that  the  bulk  of  the  exports  exceeded  that  of  last  year  by  about 
lrmh>  Per  cent. 

No  doubt  steamers  are  gradually  supplanting  sailing  vessels,  although 
the  foregoing  tables  show  an  increase  of  35  in  number  of  sailing  vessels, 
to  that  of  last  year,  being  mostly  Greeks  and  Turkish,  showing,  how¬ 
ever,  a  decrease  of  tonnage,  whereas  there  is  a  visible  increase  of  the 
tonnage  of  steamers,  although  a  decrease  of  the  number  of  steam 
vessels. 

The  following  ships,  included  in  the  foregoing  table,  did  not  ascend 
the  river,  and  were  loaded  at  Sulina,  their  cargoes  being  sent  down  to 
them  from  Galatz  and  Ibraila  in  lighters  : — 


Nationality. 

1874. 

1875. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Steam  ships— 

Great  Britain  . 

126 

81,079 

200 

170,950 

74 

89,872 

Austro-Hungary  . 

8 

9,566 

5 

4,805 

3 

4,761 

Belgium  . 

5 

5,339 

4 

4,065 

1 

1,274 

Greece  . 

3 

2,528 

10 

7,375 

7 

4,847 

Germany  . 

3 

2,411 

3 

2,436 

25 

Norway  . 

3 

2,346 

4 

3,292 

i 

946 

Italy . 

... 

... 

... 

.  •  • 

. 

Denmark  . 

... 

... 

1 

1,045 

1 

1,045 

Total  . 

148 

103,269 

227 

193,969 

79 

90,700 

... 

... 
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Nationality. 

1874. 

1875. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Sailing  vessels— 

Italy  ...  ...  ... 

50 

26,006 

12 

5,119 

•  •  • 

38 

20,887 

Austro-Hungary  . 

10 

5,690 

9 

3,655 

1 

2,035 

Great  Britain  . 

15 

5,019 

15 

4,816 

203 

Norway  . 

12 

3,590 

6 

2,474 

6 

1.116 

Greece  . 

12 

3,105 

11 

3  007 

•  •  • 

1 

98 

Russia 

2 

1,255 

1 

351 

»  ..  . 

1 

904 

Germany  . 

2 

751 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 

2 

751 

Turkey  . 

2 

309 

3 

308 

1 

... 

1 

Sweden  . 

... 

... 

1 

450 

1 

450 

... 

... 

Total . 

105 

45,725 

58 

20,180 

... 

... 

47 

25,545 

Ships  Loaded  at  Sulina. 


1874. 

1875. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Steam  ships  . 

Sailing  vessels . 

148 

105 

103,269 

45,725 

227 

58 

193,969 

20,180 

79 

90,700 

47 

25,’  545 

Total  . 

253 

148,994 

285 

214,149 

32 

65,155 

... 

... 

Average  tonnage — 

Steam  ships . 

697-76 

854-40 

156-64 

Sailing  ships . 

... 

435-47 

... 

347-93 

... 

... 

... 

87-54 

The  following  tables  contain  the  remainder  of  the  shipping  entered 
the  Danube,  and  though  these  ships  are  not  accounted  for  separately  by 
the  European  Danube  Commission,  they  appear  to  have  ascended  the 
river  and  traded  at  the  upper  river  ports  : — 


Nationality. 

1874. 

1875. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Steam  ships — 

Great  Britain 

... 

172 

123,727 

107 

79,146 

... 

... 

65 

44,581 

Austro-Hungary  ... 

... 

101 

44,709 

81 

36,719 

... 

20 

7,990 

France  . 

43 

28,900 

36 

25,564 

... 

... 

7 

3,336- 

Russia  . 

... 

38 

12,633 

33 

9,615 

... 

... 

5 

3,018 

Turkey  . . 

5 

2,230 

... 

... 

... 

5 

2,230 

Italy . 

•  • . 

5 

1,960 

3 

1,437 

... 

2 

523 

Germany  . 

2 

1,728 

1 

788 

... 

... 

1 

940 

Greece  . 

... 

2 

1,647 

6 

2,760 

4 

1,113 

... 

... 

Belgium  . 

... 

1 

586 

.  3 

2,736 

2 

2,150 

... 

Sweden  . 

•  •  • 

1 

483 

5 

2,336 

4 

1,853 

... 

Total  . 

»« • 

370 

218,603 

275 

161,101 

... 

... 

95 

57,502 

Sailing  vessels — 

Greece  . 

... 

466 

76,577 

399 

66,612 

... 

... 

67 

9,965 

Turkey  . 

... 

418 

37,387 

586 

48,037 

168 

10,650 

... 

... 

Russia  . 

... 

68 

9,690 

43 

6,983 

... 

... 

25 

2,707 

Great  Britain 

... 

29 

7,020 

18 

4,837 

... 

... 

11 

2,183 

Roumania  . 

... 

42 

5,813 

37 

4,678 

... 

... 

5 

1,135 

Italy  ...  * . 

22 

5,213 

42 

9,995 

20 

4,782 

... 

... 

Austro-Hungary  ... 

... 

24 

4,677 

22 

4,350 

... 

... 

2 

327 

Belgium  . 

... 

1 

239 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

239 

Norway  . 

... 

1 

156 

1 

317 

... 

161 

... 

... 

Germany  . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

France  . 

... 

1 

150 

2 

401 

1 

251 

... 

... 

Samiot  . 

... 

... 

4 

275 

4 

275 

... 

••• 

Total  . 

... 

1,072 

146,922 

1,154 

146,485 

82 

... 

... 

437 

Average  tonnage— 

590-82 

585-82 

Steam  vessels 

.  . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

Sailing  vessels 

... 

... 

137-05 

... 

12693 

... 

... 

... 

10-12 
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Total  up -Elver  Trade. 


1874. 

1875. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Steam  ships 

•  •• 

370 

218,603 

275 

161,101 

•  •  • 

95 

57,502 

Sailing  ships  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,072 

146,922 

1,154 

146,485 

82 

•  •  • 

... 

437 

Total 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

1,442 

365,525 

1,429 

307,586 

... 

... 

13 

59,739 

The  navigation  up  the  Eiver  Danube,  according  to  the  foregoing 
tables,  shows  that  during  the  year  1875  there  was  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steamships.  Sailing  vessels  show  an 
increase  in  number,  but  were  of  a  smaller  size,  giving:  a  decrease  of 
437  tons. 

As  long  as  there  is  sufficient  water  in  the  river,  it  is  considered 
much  more  advantageous  when  freights  are  low  to  load  steamers  up  the 
river  of  from  500  to  800  tons  burden,  but  when  they  exceed  1,000  tons, 
owing  to  their  proportionate  length  and  short  reaches  of  the  river,  it 
answers  the  owners  much  better  to  have  them  loaded  at  Sulina,  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  their  cargoes  being  sent  down  the  river  by  lighters. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  river,  as  shown  in  the  following  table, 
indicates  a  slight  increase  in  1875  on  the  two  preceding  years  : — 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Feet 

in. 

Feet 

in. 

Feet 

in. 

March  . . 

14 

9 

13 

6 

16 

6 

April ... 

15 

9 

14 

3 

17 

0 

May 

15 

9 

16 

3 

15 

9 

June 

15 

6 

15 

0 

16 

0 

July  .. 

14 

0 

15 

0 

14 

6 

August . . 

12 

0 

14 

6 

14 

6 

SeDtember 

12 

0 

13 

9 

13 

3 

October 

12 

6 

13 

3 

13 

3 

November 

13 

3 

13 

3 

15 

0 

December 

13 

3 

13 

9 

16 

0 

13 

8| 

14 

2k 

15 

i  3 

The  depth  of  the  water  over  the  bar  at  Sulina  all  1875  was  only 
20  feet  G  inches,  showing  a  decrease  of  about  30  inches  on  the  last  two 
years. 

Freights. 

The  rates  obtainable  by  ships  seeking  freights  in  the  Danube  during 
the  year  were  as  follows  : — 
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To  the  United  Kingdom 

To  the 
Mediter- 

To  the 

or  the  Continent. 

Adriatic. 

ranean. 

Steamers. 

Sailing 

Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Steamers. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

From  Galatz  or  Ibraila  daring  the 

first  six  months  of  the  year — 
Lowest  •«  i  •  ••  •• 

6 

0 

5 

9 

4 

6 

•  • 

Average.. 

6 

H 

6 

1 

4 

*  2 

4  6 

Highest.. 

6 

3 

6 

6 

4 

9 

•  • 

Last  six  months  of  the  year — 

- 

Lowest  ••  •  •  ••  •• 

5 

3 

6 

0 

4 

0 

•  • 

Average. . 

6 

21 

6 

2 

4 

3 

•  • 

Highest.. 

rom  ‘Sulina  during  the  first  six 

6 

9 

6 

6 

4 

6 

«  • 

months  of  the  year — 

Lowest  ••  •«  •  •  •• 

5 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

•  • 

Average. . 

5 

H 

5 

3 

4 

3 

•  • 

Highest.. 

Last  six  months  of  the  year — 

5 

3 

5 

6 

4 

6 

4  • 

Lowest  •«  •  •  ••  •• 

3 

9 

4 

3 

4 

0 

4  4 

Average. . 

4 

101 

5 

0 

4 

3 

•  • 

Highest.. 

5 

9 

5 

6 

4 

6 

•  • 

Lighterage  to  Sulina :  lowest,  Qd. ;  highest,  10o?.  per  quarter. 

Compared  with  last  year  the  above  rates  show  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  all  the  year  round,  as  is  also  observable  in  the  rates  of  lighterage 
to  Sulina ;  this  is  attributable  to  the  general  depression  of  the  grain 
trade  during  the  whole  of  the  year. 


Exports. 

The  exports  by  sea  from  the  ports  of  Koumania,  from  Ibraila  down¬ 
wards,  during  the  year  1875,  were  as  follows  : — 
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Articles. 

Measure, 
Weight,  or 
Number. 

Ibraila. 

Galatz. 

Reni. 

Ismail. 

Wheat 

•  • 

Quarters. . 

1,028,887 

248,339 

9,323 

53,133 

Barley 

•  • 

53  •  • 

646,409 

99,315 

•  • 

68 

Oats 

•  • 

33  •  • 

22,095 

11,675 

•  • 

•  • 

Rye 

•  • 

53  •+' 

72,385 

48,475 

•  O 

2,845 

Maize 

t  • 

35  •  * 

434.679 

492,769 

•  • 

7,138 

Rapeseed  . . 

•  • 

33  *  • 

61,688 

a  J9 

•  • 

1,824 

Millet 

•  • 

33  •  • 

3,055 

<•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Linseed 

i  • 

33  *  * 

429 

•  • 

•  • 

160 

Beans 

•  « 

33  •  • 

12,026 

•  . 

758 

•  • 

Flour 

•  • 

Cwts. 

70,609 

89,485 

240 

1,500 

Bran 

•  • 

35  *  * 

212 

M  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Gas  (petroleum) 

•  • 

»  •  * 

29,157 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Crude  „ 

•  • 

33  •  • 

5,483 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Cheese 

•  • 

33  •  • 

11,522 

1,811 

•  • 

734 

Tallow 

•  • 

33  *  • 

2,919 

•  • 

137 

.  7,863 

Wool 

•  • 

33  •  • 

2,742 

2,886 

9 

Rags 

•  • 

33  •  • 

1,271 

•  • 

•  • 

Ox  hides  . . 

•  • 

Pieces  . . 

1,240 

3,320 

C  « 

Cattle  bones 

•  • 

Tons 

182 

•  • 

•  « 

Horns 

•  • 

33  •  • 

88 

•  • 

•  • 

Planks 

•  • 

Pieces  . . 

1,125 

1,247,273 

•  • 

Oxen 

•  • 

Head 

40 

364 

•  • 

Compared  with  last  }rear  the  difference  is  as  follows  : — 


Articles. 

Measure, 
Weight,  or 
Number. 

1874. 

1875. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Wheat 

Quarters. . 

1,014,969 

1,339,682 

324,713 

•  • 

Barley 

33  •  • 

1,419,086 

745,792 

•  « 

673,294 

Oats 

33  •  • 

210,320 

83,770 

•  • 

176,550 

Rye 

33  •  • 

109,927 

123,705 

13,778 

•  • 

Maize 

33  •  • 

760,413 

934,586 

174,173 

•  « 

Rapeseed  . . 

33  •  • 

52,882 

68,512 

10,630 

«  9 

Millet  . . 

33 

774 

3,055 

2,281 

9  9 

Linseed  . . 

33  •  • 

3,397 

589 

•  • 

2,898 

Beans 

33  •  • 

2,915 

12,784 

9,869 

•  * 

Flour 

Cwts. 

138,239 

161,834 

23,595 

•  • 

Bran 

33  •  • 

2,826 

212 

(  » 

2,614 

Gas  (petroleum) 

33  *  * 

55,958 

29,157 

•  • 

26,801 

Crude  „ 

33  •  ' 

•  . 

5,483 

5,483 

t  . 

Cheese 

33  *  * 

7,670 

11,522 

3,852 

9  9 

Tallow 

3*  •  * 

1,723 

10,919 

9,196 

•  * 

Wool 

33  •  * 

8,753 

5,628 

3,125 

Rags 

33  *  * 

2,434 

1,271 

1,163 

Ox  hides  . . 

Pieces  . . 

12.325 

4,560 

7,765 

Sheep  skins 

33  •  • 

2,400 

•  • 

2,400 

Cattle  bones 

Tons 

1,402 

182 

1,220 

Horns 

33  *  * 

•  • 

88 

88 

•  • 

Planks 

Pieces  . . 

597,294 

1,248,398 

651,104 

•  • 

Oak  sleepers 

33  •  * 

3,653 

•  • 

•  © 

3,653 

Fir  timber 

Rafts 

15 

•  t 

•  © 

15 

Staves 

Pieces  . . 

3,365 

t  • 

t  • 

3,365 

Oxen 

Head 

600 

404 

•  • 

196 

Sheep 

33  •  * 

2,450 

•  « 

•  « 

2,450 

The  grain  crops  in  1875  were  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
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oats  and  barley,  fair  averages.  The  exports  of  cereals  in  1874  being 
3,574,653  quarters,  against  3,257,475  in  1875,  a  decrease  of  317,178 
quarters.  The  crops  of  barley  and  oats  having  been  sown  late,  on 
account  of  the  late  spring,  suffered  in  the  milk  from  the  excessive 
drought  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  which  consequently 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  these  crops,  although  both  articles  had 
been  extensively  sown.  The  quality  of  what  was  collected  was  poor 
and  turned  out  exceedingly  light,  barley  averaging  42  to  43  lbs.,  and 
oats  28  to  30  lbs.  per  bushel ;  some  few  parcels  of  barley  coming  up  to 
45  to  46  lbs.,  and  oats  31  to  32  lbs.  per  bushel. 

The  grain  trade  was  generally  depressed  on  account  of  the  low  rates 
at  the  ports  of  consumption,  holders  preferring  to  keep  back  sales  for 
spring  shipment  in  the  hopes  of  improved  markets. 

The  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  free  on  board,  were  as 
follows : — 


Per  Imperial  Quarter. 


Year  1875. 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

January — 

6 

Lowest 

1 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

19 

0 

0 

17 

0 

Highest 

1 

12 

0 

1 

6 

6 

1 

0 

9 

0 

19 

6 

0 

18 

0 

February — 

Lowest 

1 

7 

0 

1 

5 

9 

1 

0 

3 

0 

19 

3 

0 

16 

0 

Highest 

1 

12 

6 

1 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

19 

9 

0 

17 

0 

March  — 

Lowest 

1 

7 

3 

1 

5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Highest 

1 

12 

9 

1 

5 

6 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

3 

0 

15 

6 

April — 

Lowest 

1 

10 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

18 

9 

0 

15 

3 

Highest 

1 

14 

3 

1 

7 

6 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

15 

6 

May — 

Lowest 

1 

7 

9 

1 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

14 

6 

Highest 

1 

14 

3 

1 

6 

6 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

June — 

Lowest 

1 

6 

9 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

18 

6 

0 

14 

0 

Highest 

July— 

Lowest 

1 

14 

3 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

14 

3 

1 

15 

6 

1 

10 

0 

0 

19 

6 

0 

19 

0 

0 

14 

0 

Highest 

2 

16 

6 

1 

10 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

August — 

19 

18 

Lowest 

1 

8 

6 

1 

8 

3 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

14 

3 

Highest 

2 

3 

6 

1 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

6 

0 

14 

6 

September — 

6 

19 

0 

15 

Lowest 

1 

8 

*  6 

1 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

14 

3 

Highest 

2 

3 

6 

1 

6 

6 

0 

19 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

14 

6 

October — 

Lowest 

1 

7 

3 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

Highest 

2 

1 

6 

1 

5 

6 

1 

0 

6 

0 

15 

3 

0 

14 

3 

November — 

19 

Lowest 

1 

7 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

15 

3 

0 

14 

2 

H  ighest 

1 

19 

0 

1 

4 

9 

1 

0 

6 

0 

16 

0 

0 

14 

4 

December — 

19 

Lowest 

•  • 

1 

6 

9 

1 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

14 

3 

Highest 

•  • 

1 

19 

6 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

14 

6 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  1875,  already  detailed,  is  estimated  at  a 
fair  average  of  prices,  as  follows,  showing  a  decrease  of  434,053/.  in 
comparison  with  1874: — 
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Exports  from  Ibraila  . . 

„  Galatz  . . 

„  Reni 

„  Ismail  . . 


£ 

..  2,944,844 

..  1,513,960 

15,542 
127,057 


Total 


. .  4,601,403 


The  remaining  exports  from  the  Turkish  side  of  the  river  do  not 
enter  in  the  above  estimates,  although  the  vessels  appear  in  the  list  as 
entered  the  river  at  Sulina. 

The  dates  of  the  freezing  of  the  Danube  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
are  as  follows,  by  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  river  was  free  for 
two  years  out  of  the  fifteen : — 


✓ 

Frozen  over. 

Opened. 

Closed. 

Days. 

1860-61 

•  • 

•  • 

11th  January 

27th  February 

46 

1861-62 

•  • 

•  • 

16th  December 

17  th  March 

92 

1862-63 

•  • 

•  • 

7th 

3rd  February 

58 

1863-64 

•  • 

•  • 

4th  January 

22nd  „ 

49 

1864-65, 

twice 

{ 

27th  December 
16th  February 

31st  January 
9th  March 

}” 

1865-66 

16th  December 

18th  January 

33 

1866-67 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1867-68 

27th  December 

1st  March 

65 

1868-69 

24  th  January 

12th  February 

19 

1869-70 

5th  February 

1st  March 

23 

1870-71 

14th  „ 

26th  February 

12 

1871-72 

23rd  December 

1st  March 

68 

1872-73 

9  • 

•  • 

•  * 

1873-74 

1st  January 

13th  March 

71 

1874-75 

31st  December 

29th  „ 

88 

Owing  to  the  state  of  the  official  statistics,  it  is. impossible  to  obtain 
any  reliable  information  regarding  imports  into  Koumania,  but  they 
are  estimated  in  rough  to  be  about  3,500,0002.  sterling,  of  which  one- 
half  consists  of  exports  from  (Treat  Britain. 


Glalatz,  April  21,  187 G. 
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Report  by  Consular  Agent  AmzalaTc  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Jaffa  for  the  Year  1875 
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Trices  Current. — The  average  prices  current  of  articles  of  exporta¬ 
tion  which  ruled  during  the  year,  have  been  as  follows : — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Wheat  . . 

Kilo*  .. 

Piastres. 

20 

£  s.  d. 

0  3  2 

Barley.. 

11 

0  1  71 

Maize  . . 

39  •  • 

13| 

0  2  1 

Sesame. .  . . 

Oket 

2| 

0  0  5 

Olive  oil 

39  •  ‘ 

5 

0  0  10 

Soap  . . 

»  •  • 

5 

0  0  10 

Cotton  . . 

))  •  ♦ 

61 

0  1  1 

Wool 

33  •  • 

8 

0  1  34 

Bones  . . 

Quintal^ 

110 

0  17  3 

Oranges  .. 

1,500  .. 

150 

13  3 

Hides  ..  .. 

Oke 

n 

O'  1  2 

Coloquinteda  . . 

,i<  . . 

51 

0  0  11 

Bags  ..  .. 

„  . . 

i 

0  0  1 

The  rate  of  exchange  has  been  128  pias.  per  £  sterling. 


Importation'. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  for  the  town  of  Jaffa  only, 
the  remainder  of  the  importation  being  for  the  interior  of  Palestine,  o£ 
which  Jaffa  is  the  port : — 


*  Equal  to  1  bushel. 


t  Equal  to  2f  lbs. 


t  Equal  to  82  lbs. 
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Prices  Current. — The  average  prices  current  of  articles  of  importa¬ 
tion  ruling  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Rice  from  Genoa 

Oke*  . . 

Piastres. 

2| 

£ 

0 

s. 

0 

d. 

54 

„  British  Colonies  . . 

>5  •  • 

2| 

0 

0 

5 

„  Egypt 

99  *  * 

21 

0 

0 

54 

Coffee  from  Rio 

9)  •  • 

18 

0 

2 

11 

„  Mocha 

99  •  • 

20 

0 

3 

3 

Sugar  . . 

»  •  • 

6! 

0 

1 

0 

Cyprus  wine  . . 

99  •  • 

24 

0 

0 

5 

J erusalem  wine 

99  •  • 

4* 

0 

0 

9 

French  wine  . . 

Bottle  . . 

15 

0 

2 

5 

Calico  and  English  cotton  cloths 

Lb. 

8 

0 

1 

34 

Cloth,  fine 

Pikef  . . 

50 

0 

8 

0 

„  ordinary 

99  •  • 

25 

0 

4 

9 

Petroleum 

Box  of  20  gallons 

70 

0 

10 

114 

Timber 

Piece 

13 

0 

2 

1 

Planks  . . 

99  «  • 

H 

0 

0 

9 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
in  the  port  of  Jaffa: — 


#  Equal  to  2f  lbs. 


+  Equal  to  |  of  a  yard. 


Sailing  Vessels. 
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Steam  Vessels. 
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Coasting  Trade. 


N  umber 

Nationality. 

of  Sailing 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Turkish  . .  . . 

1,215 

23,812 

Port. — Jaffa  still  lias  neither  harbour  nor  breakwater,  only  an  open 
roadstead  very  dangerous  for  shipping  and  cargoes ;  accidents  are 
continually  occurring  during  stormy  weather  both  to  passengers  and 
merchandize  in  landing.  A  harbour  for  Jaffa  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  such  casualties  and  to  facilitate  communication 
between  the  town  and  the  ships. 

Lighthouse. — The  light  is  a  revolving  light  showing  alternately  red 
and  white  flashes  at  intervals  of  one  minute.  It  is  placed  at  an  elevation 
of  sixty-nine  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  clear  weather  may 
be  seen  from  a  distance  of  ten  or  fourteen  miles. 

The  tower  stands  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  at  about  100  yards 
from  the  sea,  in  latitude  32°  3'  10"  north,  longitude  34°  44'  48"  east  of 
Greenwich. 

The  light  dues  imposed  are  half  a  pias.,  say  one  penny  per  ton. 

Agriculture. 

The  produce  of  this  district  is  olive  oil  and  cereals,  of  which  the 
principal  kinds  are  wheat,  barley,  sesame  and  maize,  oranges  and  other 
fruits ;  the  orange  groves  produce  upwards  of  thirty -five  millions  of 
oranges  annually.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the  Nablus  district,  and  it  is 
raised  from  native  seed. 

The  animals  bred  in  the  district  are  camels,  horses,  mules,  asses, 
sheep,  goats,  oxen,  buffaloes. 

Population  and  Industries. 

The  population  of  Jaffa  and  its  suburbs  is  estimated  at  about 
15,000  inhabitants,  divided  into  three  sects  in  about  the  following 
proportion : — 

Mohammedans  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  9,500 

Christians  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  4,500 

Jews  ..  ••  *  •  ••  ••  •  •  1,000 

Total  ••  • .  •«  ••  ..  15,000 

The  population  of  the  town  only  is  estimated  at  12,000,  of  whom 
7,500  are  Moslems,  3,500  Christians  of  various  denominations,  mostly 
of  the  Greek  Church,  800  Jews  and  about  200  Europeans,  mostly 
Germans. 

The  industry  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  sesame  oil. 
There  are  no  mines.  The  country  people  are  occupied  with  agriculture, 
and  the  citizens  with  trade  and  commerce. 

Wages  are  Is.  Qd.  for  a  labourer  and  from  4s.  to  5s.  for  masons, 
carpenters,  &c. 

Trade . — Trade  during  this  year  has  been  rather  better  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  cotton  and  the  olive  crops, 
which  have  been  below  the  average. 
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Public  Works. 

The  carriageable  road  to  Jerusalem  which  was  made  some  years  ago 
by  the  local  Turkish  authorities,  was  ill-constructed  and  is  going  to  ruin. 
The  telegraph  line,  running  via  Beyrout  and  Alexandria  respectively, 
connects  Jaffa  with  Europe. 

This  year  by  special  order  from  the  central  Government,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  walls  and  the  principal  castles  of  Jaffa  have  been  sold, 
except  the  great  and  principal  castle.  The  demolition  of  these  walls 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  town  which  was  restricted  by  them 
to  very  narrow  limits. 

The  two  gates  which  used  to  be  closed  at  midday  on  Eridays  during 
the  time  of  Moslem  prayer  no  longer  exist. 

The  Jaffa  merchants  have  bought  the  land  and  walls  in  their 
vicinity,  and  have  built  stores  and  houses  on  them. 

It  is  notorious  that  Jaffa  needs  some  kind  of  regulation  in  regard  to 
the  boatmen.  They  sometimes  ask  European  travellers  as  much  as  11. 
per  head  for  simply  landing  them  in  their  boats  from  the  ships. 

A  few  months  ago  a  local  company  raised  the  sum  of  65,000  fr., 
divided  into  65  shares,  and  procured  from  Marseilles  a  small  steam  tug 
which  can  tow  (except  in  very  rough  weather)  large  boats  or  flats  with 
200  tons  of  merchandize  at  a  very  moderate  charge. 


Jaffa,  Eebruary,  1875. 
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Report  hy  Vice-Consul  BlaJceney  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Rrevesa 

for  the  Year  1875. 

Haying  assumed  the  duties  of  this  post  within  the  last  twelve- 
month,  and  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  any  of  the  ports 
within  my  jurisdiction  so  as  to  enable  me  to  form  an  idea  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  movement  in  the  province,  I  am  compelled,  much  to  my  regret, 
to  report  solely  on  the  trade  of  Prevesa,  the  residence  of  the  Vice-Consul. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  exports  which  consisted  principally  of  cattle,  olive  oil,  goat  and 
sheep  skins,  wool,  cotton,  cheese,  and  Valonea  amounted  to  about 
126,0462.,  and  the  imports  consisting  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
coffee,  sugar,  rum,  rice,  flour,  glass,  hides,  iron,  crockery,  cordage,  and 
timber,  to  about  94,4312. 

Trade  with  foreign  countries  which  is  mostly  carried  on  via  Corfu, 
may  be  set  down  as  follows  : — 


Countries. 

Value  of 
Exports. 

Value  of 

Imports. 

£ 

£ 

Austria 

74,833 

74,401 

Great  Britain 

1,886 

•  • 

Greece 

34,075 

13,452 

Italy 

5,252 

1,578 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 
Eoreign  and  Turkish  Shipping. 


Countries. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Austria  (steamers)  . . 

52 

19,068 

52 

19,068 

Great  Britain  (sailing) 

2 

197 

2 

197 

Greece  (sailing) 

2,144 

24,059 

2,128 

23,931 

Italy  „ 

27 

1,081 

27 

1,081 

Turkey  „ 

1,032 

7,330 

1,007 

7,075 

Direct  communication  with  the  island  of  Corfu  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Company’s  steamers,  one  of  which  calls 
regularly  every  Sunday  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulf 
having  a  depth  of  not  more  than  twelve  feet,  a  small  steamer  is  selected 
for  the  purpose. 

The  coasting  trade  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  Turkish  and 
Greek  boats  of  from  two  to  twenty  tons  burden. 
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Trade  with  the  neighbouring  G-reek  ports  and  in  Greek  vessels  is 
tolerably  brisk,  especially  with  the  island  of  Santa  Maura,  which  pro- 
vides  this  part  of  the  province  with  wine. 

British  vessels  call  here  in  the  beginning  of  each  year,  on  their  way 
up  the  gulf  of  Arta,  whither  they  proceed  for  valonea,  which  grows 
plentifully  on  the  Greek  coast,  but  before  proceeding  thither  the  ships’ 
papers  are  deposited  in  this  vice-consulate,  there  being  no  British 
consular  officer  in  any  of  the  ports  they  load  at. 


Agriculture. 

The  olive  crop  was  exceptionally  large  last  year,  but  owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  hands  to  gather  the  olives,  a  great  many  were  washed  away 
by  the  rain  and  others  were  left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  This  part  of 
the  province  is  dependent  on  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Santa  Maura 
and  Paxo  for  hands  during  the  olive  season,  and  as  it  appears  last  year’s 
crop  was  abundant  even  in  those  islands,  the  inhabitants  naturally  pre¬ 
ferred  remaining  at  home. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arta,  and  last 
year’s  crop  reached  40,000  okes,  the  whole  of  which  I  am  informed  was 
exported  to  Marseilles  and  Trieste. 

The  implements  in  use  for  cultivating  the  land  are  of  a  most 
primitive  description,  and,  I  fear,  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  any 
change  can  be  expected  to  take  place  in  this  respect. 

Subjoined  is  the  amount  and  value  of  the  principal  crops  of  last  year, 
given  approximately : — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Olive  oil 

Barrels  .. 

18,181 

Piastres. 

4,363,440 

£ 

33,564 

Wheat  . . 

Kilos.  . . 

11,530 

230,600 

1,773 

Maize  . , 

1)  •  • 

32,520 

390,240 

3,001 

Barley  . . 

»  •  • 

8,440 

84,440 

649 

Oats 

55  •  • 

5,870 

46,960 

362 

Yalonea 

Lbs.  . . 

67,500 

33,750 

259 

Pish  . . 

55  •  • 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 

180,000 

23,076 

Bottarghe  . , 

Okes 

2,000 

1,384 

Total  number  of  cattle  in  the  district  of  Provesa  : — 


Number. 

Yalue  per  Head. 

Oxen 

2,500 

£  s* 

3  0  0 

Horses  . . 

1,500 

6  0  0 

Mules 

200 

10  0  0 

Goats 

25,000 

0  12  0 

Sheep 

75,000 

0  9  0 

Pigs . . 

1,500 

0  10  0 

Population  and  Industries. 

The  inhabitants  of  Prevesa,  including  the  peasantry,  number  10,000, 
of  whom  1,200  are  Mahomedans. 
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The  fisheries  afford  occupation  to  about  100  persons,  and  the  fish 
produced  last  year  by  the  above  fisheries  amounted  to  2,000,000  lbs.,  a 
great  part  of  which  was  exported  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and  to  other 
Greek  ports  ;  2,000  okes  of  bottarghe  (fish-roe)  were  also  produced, 
and  as  is  generally  the  case,  most  of  them  were  sent  to  Constantinople. 

The  above  fisheries  are  the  property  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
and  are  let  annually  to  the  highest  bidder.  Bast  year  they  were  rented 
for  3,140  Turkish  lire. 

t  The  only  machinery  in  the  town  of  Prevesa  consists  of  a  steam 
olive-press  and  corn-miil,  which  was  set  up  a  few  months  ago,  and  I 
regret  to  have  to  state  that,  if  the  difficulties  produced  by  the  local 
authorities  to  its  being  set  up  are  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
encouragement  persons  intending  to  introduce  machinery  into  the 
country  are  to  expect,  I  fear  very  few  will  be  found  simple  enough  in 
future  to  do  so. 

Public  Works. 

Communication  by  telegraph  exists  between  Prevesa,  Arta,  and 
Janina.  As  to  other  public  works  I  fear  there  are  none  to  describe. 

General  Remarks. 

I  regret  to  have  to  state  that  one  or  more  bands  of  brigands  exist 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argyrocastro,  but  I  have  great  hopes  that  the 
new  Governor- General  Husni  Pasha,  who,  I  am  informed,  is  an  honest 
and  energetic  person  and  a  lover  of  justice,  will  find  the  means  of 
clearing  the  country  of  these  bands  of  outlaws. 

Before  I  conclude  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  my 
colleagues  for  the  assistance  they  have  afforded  me  in  preparing  this 
report,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  ,  that  had  their  aid  been  denied  me, 
I  should  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  my  task. 

The  average  rate  of  exchange  during  last  year  "has  been  as  follows  : — 
115  piastres  per  £  sterling,  and  92  piastres  per  Napoleon. 


Prevesa,  January  8,  1876. 
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Report  hy  Consular  Agent  Dussi  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Rodosto 

for  the  Year  1875. 

Chops. 

Habd  wheat  has  yielded  a  deficient  harvest.  The  drought  during 
the  autumn  of  1871  having  been  followed  by  tardy  and  very  abundant 
rains,  the  villagers  were  prevented  from  sowing  iu  good  time,  and  this, 
added  to  the  murrain  which  prevailed  throughout  this  year,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  failure  of  the  crops.  In  March  and  April  the  wheat 
was  also  damaged  by  frequent  and  heavy  showers,  and  the  harvest 
yielded  about  four  times  the  amount  of  the  sowing.  In  some  villages, 
owing  to  the  rain  which  fell  in  thrashing  time,  the  quality  of  the  wheat 
was  totally  spoiled.  The  crops  in  the  consular  jurisdiction  of  Rodosto 
are,  on  an  average,  rated  at  1,200,000*  Constantinople  kilehs,  or 
25,000,000  okes,  two-thirds  of  which  are  allotted  to  sowing  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  villagers,  and  one-third  to  exportation. 

Our  hard  w  heat  is  sent  to  France,  Italy,  and  Greece ;  there  is  no 
demand  for  it  in  England. 

Canary  Seed. — There  has  been  in  1874  an  active  demand  for  this 
seed  in  England,  and  the  exceptionally  high  rates  paid  for  it  induced 
the  villagers  to  sell  their  own  stock  of  seed.  The  harvest  having  failed 
the  quantity  gathered  in  did  not  exceed  80,000  kilehs,  or  1,600,000  okes, 
two-thirds  of  which  for  exportation  and  the  rest  for  sowing.  This  is 
the  most  important  trade  canied  on  between  Rodosto  and  England. 

Soft  Wheat  is  not  sown  within  the  precincts  of  the  consular  juris¬ 
diction  of  Rodosto,  it  is  only  cultivated  in  the  districts  of  Adrianople 
and  Philippopoli. 

Barley  and  Oats  have  both  yielded  very  unsatisfactory  crops,  the 
barley  not  exceeding  300,000  Constantinople  kilehs,  or  5,000,000  okes, 
and  the  oats  3,500,000  okes.  Twro-thirds  of  the  barley  and  a  fourth  of 
the  oats  are  intended  for  exportation. 

Linseed  is  sown  in  sufficient  quantities  to  yield  in  favourable  times 
200,000  kilehs,  or  4,000,000  okes.  But  owing  to  the  frost  and  intense 
cold  the  crops  have  completely  failed  this  year. 

Maize  and  Rye. — In  my  consular  jurisdiction  maize  and  rye  are 
only  sown  by  villagers  for  their  own  use  and  w’ants. 

Sesame  is  sown  in  very  small  quantities,  and  is  barely  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  town. 


Tbade. 

The  export  trade  has  considerably  increased  these  last  twrenty  years, 
and  steam  navigation  may  fairly  be  set  down  as  the  chief  cause  of  this 
growing  prosperity.  Before  1857  all  shipments  were  effected  by  means 
of  sailing  vessels,  to  secure  which  merchants  were  obliged  to  pay  a  full 
freight.  Local  coasting  was  resorted  to  by  those  who  had  not  a  full 
cargo  to  ship,  and  their  goods  were  thus  forwarded  to  Constantinople 
for  transhipment  to  steamers.  This  way  of  transacting  business  was 
so  onerous  that  it  brought  about  a  great  dulness  in  trade.  Matters 
assumed  a  different  aspect  as  soon  as  the  Fraissinet  Company  established 
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a  line  of  steamers  at  Eodosto ;  petty  tradesmen  set  up  for  themselves, 
and  at  present  some  twenty  firms  transact  business  with  Europe. 

Transit  Trade. 

Before  1873  the  transit  trade  was  in  high  repute.  Cocoons,  wool, 
skins,  and  hides  were  forwarded  from  Adrianople  and  Philippopoli  to 
Eodosto  for  transhipment  to  steamers,  and  corn  crops,  wheat,  and  rye 
were  sent  on  rafts  down  the  Eiver  Maritza  to  Enos,  to  be  there  shipped 
aboard  steam  and  sailing  ships. 

Importation  was  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale,  and  all  goods  destined 
for  Adrianople,  Philippopoli  and  suburbs,  were  landed  here,  piled  on 
carts,  and  forwarded  to  their  respective  destinations. 

A  complete  change  wras  brought  about  by  the  opening  of  the 
railway.  All  the  Adrianople  and  Philippopoli  productions  are  now  sent 
by  rail  to  Dedeagatch,  and  in  return  those  destined  for  the  above  towns 
are  landed  at  Dedeagatch,  and  forwarded  thence  to  their  respective 
destinations. 

Importance  oe  a  Branch  Line  at  Eodosto. 

Eodosto,  owing  to  its  position  as  a  seaport  town,  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  and  various  other  advantages,  would  have  been  far  superior  to 
Dedeagatch,  the  outlet  of  the  Eoumelian  railway,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  line.  The  safety  of  its  roadstead,  moreover,  as  well  as  its 
vicinity  to  the  capital,  would  have  made  it  one  of  the  most  important 
and  flourishing  towms  of  Turkey. 

The  following  statistical  trade  table,  shows  the  amount  of  exporta¬ 
tion  from  January  1st  to  December  31st,  1875.  A  part  of  the  exports 
belongs  to  the  harvest  of  1874. 
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Statistical  Table  of  Exports  from  Eodosto  to  different  parts  of 

Europe  for  the  Year  1875. 


Miscellaneous. 

Weight. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Observations. 

Okes. 

£ 

Okes. 

£ 

London  and  Liverpool — * 

*  The  total  weight  of  the 

Canary  seed  . 

249,200 

27,300 

11,000 

•  •• 

aaa 

goods  destined  for  England 

Bones . 

126 

276,500 

11,126 

is  276,500  okes,  of  which 

Marseilles—  + 

94,185  have  been  shipped 

Wheat . 

2,878,758 

32,000 

•  M 

aaa 

aboard  an  English  steamer, 

0  ^ts  » « •  if*  ••• 

1,425,440 

10,440 

and  27,300  aboard  an  English 
sailing  vessel.  The  remainder 

Canary  seed  . 

420,392 

18,500 

•  •  • 

•  •a 

Linseed . 

135,385 

1,805 

•  •  a 

has  been  sent  by  native 

Eye  . 

1,684 

13 

... 

a  •  a 

coasters  to  Constantinople 

Maize  . 

4,843 

30 

for  transhipment  to  English 

Millet . 

2,129 

15 

... 

steamers. 

Hempseed  . 

6,950 

100 

.  «  0 

f  The  total  weight  of  the 

H&P  6  •••  •••  ••• 

200 

2 

... 

goods  destined  for  France 

Mustard  . 

3,440 

85 

... 

is  5,162,990  okes,  of  which 

Wool  . 

85,360 

6,780 

•  •• 

850,075  have  been  shipped 

Anise  . 

14,100 

410 

... 

aboard  the  Messageries  Ma- 

Cocoons  . 

1,775 

980 

a.. 

ri times  steamers,  2,053,116 
aboard  the  Fraissinet  steam- 

III  ••• 

24,180 

150 

.  .  a 

a  •  a 

Onions . 

87,110 

268 

a  .  a 

ers,  and  2,259,799  aboard 

Skins  and  hides 

17,160 

17,784 

4,500 

a  .  a 

seven  sailing  vessels,  one  of 

Horns . 

246 

a  a  a 

which  was  an  Italian  ship, 

White  wine  . 

21,210 

370 

a  a  a 

a. a 

and  the  remaining  six  were 

Sundries  . 

15,130 

310 

5,162,990 

77,004 

Greek  ships. 

Genoa,  Naples,  Messina, 

t  The  total  weight  of  the 

and  Leghorn — $ 

1,805,934 

goods  destined  for  Italy  is 

Wheat . 

20,375 

a. a 

... 

1,813,959  okes.  The  goods 

Canary  seed  . 

8,025 

370 

1,813,959 

20,745 

have  been  all  shipped  aboard 

Pirseus  and  the  Ionian 

the  Fraissinet  steamers. 

Isles— § 

• 

§  The  total  weight  of  the 

Wheat . 

3,647,300 

41,150 

*»* 

... 

goods  destined  for  Greece  is 

Oats  . 

49,140 

345 

3,842,700  okes,  of  which 

Ky6  •••  ...  »»« 

51,450 

440 

a  a  a 

371,498  have  been  shipped 

Barley . 

39,000 

240 

a. a 

aboard  the  Fraissinet  steam- 

Maize . 

7,160 

45 

a.  a 

aaa 

ers,  and  3,471,262  aboard  two 

Canary  seed  . 

980 

46 

aaa 

Greek  sailing  vessels  and 

Beans  . 

858 

9 

a  a  a 

fifty-two  Greek  coasters. 

Cheese . 

1,872 

192 

... 

aaa 

||  The  greater  part  of  the 

Onions . 

2,995 

9 

goods  destined  for  Constan- 

Salt  fish  . 

3,900 

190 

tinople  and  different  parts  of 

Fruit  . 

8,970 

138 

a  »  a 

Turkey  has  been  shipped 

Dressed  skins . 

7,100 

456 

•  a* 

... 

aboard  thirteen  native  coast- 

Sundries  . 

22,035 

1,580 

3,842,760 

44,839 

ers,  and  the  remainder  aboard 

Turkey— 1| 

2,085,720 

the  Ottoman  Azizie  steamers, 

Wheat . . 

23,530 

a  «  o 

aaa 

which  touch  Eodosto  twice 

Barley . 

893,320 

5,500 

4  *» 

a  week.  The  total  weight 

Eye  . 

49,140 

420 

•  a  a 

•  a. 

of  the  goods  is  6,292,156 

Maize . 

136,509 

935 

aao 

aaa 

okes. 

Oats  .»•  •••  ••• 

409,500 

3,000 

aaa 

Sesame . 

6,100 

156 

aaa 

Specie  Values. 

Millet  ...  ••• 

4,100 

28 

a  aa 

Pias. 

£  sterling  .  117 

Canary  seed  . 

198,900 

189,500 

9,200 

2,526 

aao 

aaa 

Aniseed...  ...  ... 

12,540 

370 

20-fr.  piece .  93 

Onion  seed 

327,756 

2,017 

Turkish  pound  ...  107 

Cheese . 

23,500 

2,400 

e  a  a 

Silver  Medjid  ...  21 

Cotton . 

2,500 

230 

aao 

Flour  ...  . . 

666,500 

12,000 

a  .a 

Cocoons  . 

495 

275 

aao 

aaa 

Skins  and  hides 

22,700 

2,056 

aaa 

Buttei  •»«  ••• 

2,420 

372 

aao 

aaa 

W  me  •*»  ••• 

74,410 

954 

aao 

Salt  fish  . 

5,200 

30,500 

270 

aao 

Iron  tools  . 

800 

too 

Vegetable  seeds  ... 

2,575 

400 

aao 

Staple  commodities  ... 

178,000 

4,895 

•  •• 

Fruit  ...  ...  ... 

760,000 

5,750 

aao 

a  a  a 

Native  linen  ... 

4,150 

830 

aao 

Brooms  . 

1,100 

34 

aao 

F elt  *  *  •  •••  - 

5,030 

1,720  * 

aao 

a  •  a 

Sundries  ...  ... 

200,000 

4,000 

6,292,156 

84,668 

Total 

•  •a 

•  »« 

17,388,375 

238,382 

Weight  of  merchandise  exported  from  Eodosto  in  1875,  17,388,365  okes=£240,0C0  sterling  at  a 

rough  estimate. 
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Statistical  Table  of  Imports  into  Rodosto  from  Prance,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  for  the  Year  1875. 


Lambs  . .  , « 

Okes. 

30,000 

Weapons 

1,150 

Fuel  . .  . .  . , 

1,980,000 

Timber 

563,300 

Candles 

25,700 

Oxen  and  cows 

105,420 

Native  thrasliels 

723,600 

Colonials 

723,615 

Eatables 

338,135 

Spun  cotton  . . 

13,885 

Skins  and  hides 

21,480 

Lime,  bricks,  and  cement 

478,200 

Wax  . . 

1,585 

Chareoal 

•  0 

34,480 

Maltese  flag  stones  . . 

312,000 

Drugs . . 

49,375 

Sundries 

356,000 

Flour  .  < 

109,200 

Old  iron 

28,177 

Iron  hoops  . . 

114,800 

India-rubber  goloshes 

3,900 

Gums  . . 

2,100 

Oil  and  olives 

455,400 

Jewellery 

52 

Jars  and  pitchers 

855,420 

Liqueurs  and  spirits. . 

122,290 

Macaroni 

35,200 

Manufactures . . 

100,750 

Watches 

156 

Metals 

612,300 

Haberdashery 

24,350 

Joinery 

24,250 

Mats  . . 

229,200 

Oranges  and  lemons . . 

186,145 

Articles  of  luxury 

10,225 

Soup  paste  . . 

16,185 

Shot  . . 

84,050 

Wire  nails 

120,250 

Dry  and  salt  fish 

821,250 

Petroleum 

555,600 

Soap  . . 

575,030 

Venetian  boards 

1,331,870 

Stationery 

16,225 

Skins  and  hides 

c  • 

23,320 

Hardware  . .  . .  • 

18,240 

Eice  . . 

158,965 

Articles  of  religion  . . 

12,450 

Eaisins,  walnuts,  and  sweet  pods 

430,100 

Empty  bags  . . 

163,950 

Sea  salt 

1,116,955 

Seeds  . . 

540 

Dye  stuffs  . .  , . 

18,875 

Keady-made  clothes  . . 

6,240 

Glass  and  crockery  wares 

9,360 

Total  .. 

•  • 

«  • 

•  e 

13,659,295 

Some  [Remarks  upon  Importation, 

Of  these  goods,  whose  total  weight  is  13,659,295  okes,  80,280  okes 
have  been  landed  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  steamers,  608,190 
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by  the  Fraissinet  steamers,  4,540,000  by  fifty-two  Greek  coasters,  and 
the  rest  by  the  Azizie  steamers  and  native  coasters. 

Imports  from  Marseilles: — Colonials,  skins  and  hides,  eatables, 
candles,  manufactures,  metals,  wire  nails,  hardware,  clothing. 

Imports  from  Italy : — Paste  and  rice. 

Imports  from  Greece : — Oranges,  lemons,  oil,  olives,  soap,  raisins, 
walnuts,  sweet  pods. 

Imports  from  Constantinople : — Articles  coming  from  Europe. 


Eodosto,  February  10,  1876. 
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Report  by  Consul  Marc  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Samos  for  the 

Tear  1875. 

Description  Geograpiitqite. 

L’ile  de  Samos,  une  des  plus  renommees  dans  l’Archipel  Grec, 
faisant  partie  du  groupe  des  lies  appelees  Sporades  Orientales,  s’etend 
entre  le  36'  50"  du  26°  longitude  E.  du  meridien  de  Greenwich  et  le 
5'  407  du  27°  a  partir  de  ce  meme  meridien.  Le  tour  complet  de  l’ile, 
en  suivant  toutes  les  sinuosites  du  riyage  depasse  les  200  kilos.,  mais, 
si  l’on  en  fait  abstraction,  il  se  reduit  a  130  kilos.  La  forme  de  l’ile 
ressemble  a  peu  pres  a  une  feuille  de  chene.  Elle  s’etend  dans  toute 
sa  longueur  de  1’est  a  l’ouest  et  dans  toute  sa  largeur  du  nord  au  sud. 
Parmi  les  lies  de  l’Archipel  aucune  autre  n’a  de  montagnes  plus  hautes 
et  plus  escarpees  que  l’ile  de  Samos.  Examinant  bien  leur  nature  nous 
pouvons  les  comprendre  en  une  seule  chaine  que  s’etend  sur  toute  l’ile 
de  Test  a  l’ouest.  Mais  cette  chaine  a  tant  de  ramifications  qu’elle 
forme  pour  ainsi  dire  autant  de  montagnes  qu’il  y  a  de  reseaux.  Strabon, 
faisant  la  description  de  l’ile,  fait  mention  de  deux  montagnes,  de 
l’“Ampelos”  qui  forme  toute  la  partie  montagneuse  de  l’ile  et  de 
“  Krouereus.”  Cette  derniere  montagne,  que  Pline  appelle  “  Cercetius,” 
s’etend  entre  le  21°  18'  6"  longitude  E.  et  le  37°  43'  48"  latitude  N. 
D’apres  l’hydrographe  Anglais  M.  Saumarez  Brock,  elle  a  une  hauteur  de 
4,725  pieds  Anglais  au  dessus  du  niveau  de  la  mer,  et  1,570  metres 
d’apres  le  touriste  Eranqais  M.  V.  Guerin.  Deux  choses  rendent 
specialement  remarquable  cette  montagne.  La  premiere,  c’est  qu’elle 
est  tout  a  fait  creuse,  et  la  seconde,  c’est  qu’a  sa  partie  occidentale,  dans 
un  endroit  inaccessible  et  caverneux,  500  metres  environ  au  dessus  du 
niveau  de  la  mer,  les  navigateurs  en  vue  de  Samos  voient  souvent, 
surtout  pendant  les  nuits  orageuses,  briller  une  lueur  semblable  a  une 
etoile  que  les  credules  attribuent  a  une  puissance  surnaturelle.  Cette 
lueur  cependant  que,  vu  l’escarpement  de  l’endroit,  la  main  humaine 
ne  peut  allumer,  provient,  parait-il,  d’apres  les  temoignages  de  plusieurs 
naturalistes,  d’une  matiere  phosphorique  qui  se  degage  des  cavites  de 
la  montagne  et  qui  s’enflame  au  contact  de  l’atmosphere.  Qu’il  me 
soit  permis  de  citer  ici  par  divagation  les  impressions  de  M.  Guerin  a 
la  visite  de  cette  montagne.  “  Jamais  spectacle  plus  magnifique,”  dit-il, 
“  jamais  panorama  plus  vaste  et  plus  varie  ne  s’etait  offert  a  mes  regards. 
Je  restai  longtemps  comme  saisi  et  immobile  d’admiration  avant  de 
de  songer  a  etudier  cette  espece  d’immense  et  admirable  carte 
geographique  qui  se  deployait  ainsi  a  1’infini  autour  du  mont  sur  la 
cime  duquel  j’etais  place.  Un  ciel  pur  et  transparent  eclairci  qu’il 
etait  par  un  vent  du  nord  tres  vif,  n’interposait  aucun  obstacle  devant 
la  vue,  et  ma  lorgnette  sondait  facilement  les  distances  les  plus 
eloignees.  De  la,  en  effet,  apparait  la  mer  Egee  avecla  plupart  des  lies 
que  la  parsement  depuis  celle  de  Rhodes  au  S.  jusqu’a  celle  de  Lemnos 
au  nord  ;  au  IL  O.  le  mont  Athos  dresse  sa  masse  enorme  que  semble 
ombrager  une  partie  de  l’Archipel ;  a  l’est  les  diverses  montagnes  de 
l’Asie  Mineure  jusqu’a  la  chaine  neigeuse  du  Taurus  dessinent  un 
reseau  immense  de  plaines  et  de  vallees,  de  golfes  et  de  promontoires. 
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Considerees  de  si  haut  les  distances  s’effacent,  les  lies  se  rapprochenfc 
et  semblent  se  donner  le  main.  Les  cyclades  paraissent  unies  aux 
Sporades,  la  Grece  d’Europe  et  la  Grece  d’Asie  se  saluent  reeiproque- 
ment  et  le  spectateur  embrasse  d’un  coup  d’oeil  ces  deux  mondes  que 
l’histoire  et  la  poesie  out  peuple  de  tant  de  souvenirs  et  que  la  nature 
afiectionne  avec  amour ;  tant  est  belle  la  lumiere  qui  les  eclaire  et 
admirable  le  ciel  qui  les  decore.” 

Population. 

L’ile  de  Samos,  quoique  montagneuse  et  privee  de  plaines  pour 
etre  a  me  me  de  nourrir  ses  habitants,  fut  cependant  aux  temps  anciens 
une  des  plus  peuplees  parmi  les  lies  de  la  mediterrannee ;  car  on  calcule 
qu’a  son  etat  florissant  elle  com  plait  plus  de  250,000  habitants  livres 
plutot  a  la  navigation  qu’a  la  culture  des  terres  qu’ils  possedaient  sur 
le  continent  voisin.  Des  peripeties  extraordinaires  ont  tellement 
amoindri  le  nombre  de  ses  habitants,  qu’en  l’an  1463,  le  peu 
d’hommes  qui  y  demeuraient  se  sont  vus  obliges,  fuyant  les  persecu¬ 
tions  des  pirates,  d’abandonner  leurs  foyers  et  de  se  refugier  a  Ohio. 
En  1573  l’amiral  Turc  Kilitz  Ali  Pacha,  seconde  par  un  Chretien, 
originaire  de  Patmos,  qui  le  servait  en  qualite  de  pilote,  et  nomine 
Nicolas  Sarakini,  reunit  plusieurs  G-recs  des  alentours  et  il  en  peupla 
File  deserte.  Divers  historiens,  qui  des  lors  ont  visite  File  de  Samos, 
ne  parlent  point  du  nombre  de  ses  nouveaux  habitants.  Ce  n’est  qu’en 
1828  qu’un  recensement  tant  soit  peu  regulier  fut  fait  par  ordre  du 
Gouverneur  des  Sporades,  Jean  Ooletis.  D’apres  ce  recensement, 
Samos  avait  alors  une  population  de  33,998  ames.  De  recents 
recensements,  et  surtout  celui  de  l’annee  ecoulee,  constatent  que  File 
compte  aujourd’hui  8,616  maisons,  8,240  families,  7,453  hommes,  8,390 
femmes,  18,298  enfants,  dont  9,723  ga^ons  et  8,575  lilies.  Total 
34,141  ames  appartenant  toute  au  rite  Grec  orthodox.  Dans  ces 
chiffres  ne  sont  pas  compris  environ  10,000  Samiens  disperses  sur  le 
littoral  de  l’Asie  Mineure  et  presque  3,000  etablis  sur  dilferents  points 
de  la  Turquie,  de  la  Grece,  et  de  la  Eoumanie. 

Administration. 

Par  un  firman  du  Sultan  Mahmout  en  date  du  11  Decembre,  1832 
auquel  les  ambassadeurs  des  trois  puissances  garantes  a  Constantinople 
ont  adhere,  File  de  Samos  fut  erigee  en  principante  tributaire  de  la 
Turquie.  Ce  firman  et  quelques  autres  explicatifs,  rendus  plus  tard, 
assurerent  a  ce  pays  une  autonomie  interieure  qui,  malgre  ses  defauts, 
a  l’avantage  de  rendre  la  population  Samienne  plus  heureuse  en  com- 
paraison  de  celle  des  autres  pays  de  l’empire  Ottoman.  Le  prince 
nomme  par  la  Porte  convoque  annullement  l’assemblee  composee  de 
trente-sept  deputes  elus  par  les  habitants.  Ce  corps  fixe  les  recettes  et 
les  depenses  et  vote  les  lois  du  pays ;  il  choisit  dans  son  sein  quatre 
personnes  qui,  sous  la  presidence  du  Prince,  forment  le  conseil  per¬ 
manent.  Le  Prince  a  le  veto ;  il  nomme  aussi  tous  les  employes  de 
F administration.  Samos  a  un  tribunal  de  premiere  instance,  une  cour 
d’appel  et  six  tribunaux  de  paix.  La  surete  publique  est  confide  a  une 
gendarmerie  indigene.  Un  detachement  de  200  soldats  turcs  reside 
depuis  1850  a  Vathy,  chef  lieu  de  File,  a,  titre  d’occupation. 
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Fond  de  reserve  .. 

Piastres  para 
684,425  27 

Contributions  indirectes . . 

827,600  00 

Contributions  directes  . . 

740,000  00 

Contributions  pour  l’instruction  publique 

120,100  00 

Imprimerie  et  postes 

28,800  00 

Impdt  des  patentes 

22,000  00 

Impot  pour  les  routes 

205,000  00 

Recettes  des  gestions  antecedentes 

710,239  34 

Total  ««  •«  ••  «• 

t  0 

0  ft 

3,342,165  00 

Depenses. 

Tribut  imperial 

Piastres. 

400,000 

Liste  civile  du  prince  . . 

150,000 

176,458 

Administration 

Justice  ..  „.  ..  ..  «. 

156,500 

Ordre  public  . . 

204,800 

SantO 

28,460 

Instruction  publique  . .  ,  o 

313,858 

Travaux  publics 

630,200 

Service  exterieur  . .  . . 

65,460 

Finances 

158,420 

Emolument  de  l’Archeveque  . . 

36,500 

Postes  et  depenses  imprevues 

135,512 

D§penses  extraordinaires 

..  206,728 

Dettes  publiques  . .  . .  . . 

..  432,424 

Total  . .  • «  • «  • » 

*  • 

•  • 

..  3,095,320 

Instruction  Publique. 

Pour  l’instruction  publique  Pile  de  Samos  a  un  lycee  superieur, 
quatre  lycees  secondaires,  quatre  ecoles  de  demoiselles,  et  trente-deux 
ecoles  mutuelles.  Dans  toutes  ces  ecoles  sont  enseignes  2833  eleves. 


Production  Commerce. 

Le  principal  produit  de  l’ile  de  Samos  est  le  yin  eu  ses  differentes 
qualities.  L’ile  produit  plus  de  25,000  hectolitres  de  viu  doux  muscat, 
exporte  en  Allemagne,  en  Italie,  en  Turquie,  en  Egypte,  et  en  Eou- 
manie.  Soil  prix  sur  les  lieux  yarie  de  100  a  120  piastres  l’hectolitre. 
Apres  le  vin  viennent  les  raisins  secs.  Samos  en  produit  trois  qualities : 
les  raisins  muscats,  dont  la  production  s’eleve  a  60,000  quintaux,  les 
raisins  secs  noir  dont  la  production  s’eleye  a  25,000  quintaux,  et  les 
raisins  secs  rosaki  dont  la  production  s’eleye  a  700  quintaux.  Le  prix  * 
du  raisin  sec  muscat  varie  de  50  a  60  piastres  le  quintal,  celui  du  raisin 
noir  de  55  a  70  piastres,  et  celui  du  raisin  rosaki  de  100  a  120  piastres. 
Le  raisin  sec  de  Samos  est  exporte  en  Allemague,  en  Autriche,  en 
Hollande,  en  Egypte,  et  en  Poumanie.  Ces  dernieres  annees  l’Augle- 
terre  en  a  deinande  une  assez  grande  quantite. 

Lorsque  la  recolte  est  bonne,  Samos  peut  produire  plus  de  25,000 
a  30,000  quintaux  d’huile  d’olives.  Aujourd’hui  cet  article  importe  en 
Turquie,  en  Augleterre,  en  France,  en  Allemagne,  en  Pussie,  et  en 
Poumanie,  se  vend  sur  les  lieux  de  176  a  220  piastres  le  quintal. 
Avant  l’annee  1850  le  pays  produisait  aussiplus  de  50,000  quintaux  de 
caroubes  ;  mais  un  hiyer  rigoureux  detruisit  la  plus  grande  partie  de 
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ces  arbes  de  sorte  que  la  production  actuelle  de  cet  article  ne  depasse 
pas  les  80,000  quintaux  vendus  sur  les  lieux  de  20  a  25  piastres  le 
quintal.  L’Angleterre,  l’ltalie,  et  la  Turquie  consomment  ce  produit. 
Le  sol  samien  montagneux  d’un  cote,  mais  fecond  de  l’autre,  produit 
plusieurs  autres  articles,  tels  que  les  amandes,  les  oiguons,  les  citrons, 
les  oranges,  du  miel,  de  la  soie,  etc.,  dont  la  quantite  d’ exportation  est 
insignifiante.  L’importation  comprend  les  cereales  et  tons  les  produits 
agricols  et  industriels  dont  le  pays  a  besoin.  C’est  ainsi  que  FAngle- 
terre  lui  envoie  ses  fers,  ses  aciers,  ses  verreries,  ses  rhumSj  ses  etoffes, 
ses  soieries,  ses  draps,  ses  cotonnades,  et  ses  denrees  coloniales,  sucres, 
cafes,  riz,  aroines,  teintures,  etc.  Quand  a  l’industrie  Samienne  je  n’ai 
rien  a  faire  remarquer  ici  carellese  trouve  encore  dans  sanetat  primitif, 
En  general  F  exportation  de  File  pent  monter  a  12,000,000  de  piastres, 
et  l’importations  a  10,000,000  piastres.  Les  deux  tableaux  ci-joint 
peuvent  donner  une  idee  du  mouvement  commercial  de  File.  Les 
expositions  universelles  de  Londres,  de  Paris,  et  de  Vienne  out  lionore 
de  leurs  medailles  le  vin  de  Samos. 

Le  pays  aboude  entre  autres  clioses  en  mines  de  zinc  et  de 
plomb  argentiferes.  Plusieurs  metallurgistes  Allemands  et  F Anglais. 
M.  Anstet,  qui  l’annee  derniere  a  visite  a  dessein  File,  se  sont  prononce 
tout  a  fait  en  faveur  de  cette  ricliesse  minerale.  Cependant  la  com- 
pagnie  Grecque  formee  dupuis  quatre  ans  pour  Fexploitation  des  mines 
des  mines  de  Samos  a  du  interrompre  ses  travaux  faute  des  grands 
capitaux  qu’exige  une  pareille  enterprise. 


Navigation. 

La  navigation  voiliere  du  Levent  decroit  journellement  en  cedant 
devant  les  progres  monstrueux  de  la  vapeur.  Aussi  les  navires  Samiens 
se  sont  reduits  a  un  nombre  deplorable  de  sorte  qu’aujourd’hui  Samos 
ne  compte  que  286  navires  de  toute  grandeur jaugeaut  5,717  tonnaux. 
L’annee  ecoul'e  le  mouvement  maritime  de  File  comptait  74  bateaux 
a  vapeur  jaugeaut  28,037  tonnaux,  et  4,801  voiliers  jaugeant  41,138 
tonnaux  appartement  a  differents  pavilions  ])armi  lesquels  celui  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  se  fait  remarquer.  La  compagnie  Anglaise  de  navi¬ 
gation  a  vapeur  c<  Bell’s  Asia  Minor  ”  qui  dessert  la  lignes  des  Sporades 
offre  de  grandes  avantages  a  ces  contrees. 


Mouvement  Maritime  pendant  l’Annee  1875. 


Pavilions. 

Bateaux 
a  Vapeur. 

Tonnaux. 

Voiliers. 

Tonnaux. 

Anglais 

69 

27,600 

5 

830 

Au  trichi  ens 

•  • 

•  • 

O 

Li 

199 

"  Fran£ais 

1 

350 

1 

135 

Allemands 

a  • 

•  • 

2 

349 

Hellenes 

•  • 

•  • 

157  • 

3,956 

Italiens. . 

•  • 

7 

875 

Ottomans 

4 

87 

1,058 

13,767 

Hollandais 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

449 

Suedois  . . 

t  t 

•  • 

2 

331 

Russes  . . 

•  « 

•  • 

2 

404 

Roumains 

«  a 

•  • 

1 

170 

Samiens 

•  • 

•  • 

3,561 

19,668 

Total 

•  • 

74 

28,037 

4,801 

41,138 

N.B. — Le  tonnage  des  bateaux  de  guerre  n’est  pas  mentionne. 
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Tableau  des  divers  Produits  de  l’lle  de  Samos  Exportes  a  l’Etranger 

pendant  1’Annee  1875. 


Genres. 

Yaleur. 

Pays  de  la 
Consommation. 

Amandes,  anis  confitures,  dcorce  de  pin,  garance, 
vinaigre,  fruits,  fromage,  raki,  souliers,  chif¬ 
fons,  savon,  toiles  en  crin,  cotonades  soierie, 
betail,  tuilles,  oignons,  oranges,  huile  de  cypres, 
miel,  soie 

Olives,  huile,  miel  . . 

Piastres. 

2,247,782 

Turquie 

502,947 

Eussie 

Peaux  tannees  et  brutes  . . 

937,921 

Egypte 

Caroubes 

244,231 

ltalie 

Yin  . . 

3,039,507 

Eaisin  frais  . . 

10,043 

Grdce 

Eaisin  sec  noir 

137,761 

Eaisin  sec  muscat  . . 

3,596,338 

Autriche 

Ditto 

•  • 

Hollande 

Ditto  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

•  • 

Angleterre 

Eaisin  sec  rosaki  . . 

52,662 

)) 

Citrons 

5,800 

}> 

Total  •  •  i  *  •  ••  •  a  •• 

10,774,992 

1ST.B. — line  partie  de  la  derni&re  recolte  reste  encore  en  depot. 


Tableatj  des  divers  Produits  et  Manufactures  Importes  de  l’Etranger 

pendant  1’Annee  1875. 


Pays  des 
provenances. 

Genres. 

Yaleur. 

• 

Piastres. 

Turquie . . 

Cereales,  fromage,  riz,  beurre,  poissons  sales, 
halvas,  miel,  cuivre,  terre  de  soufFre,  nitre,  puzo- 
lanne,  poterie,  tabac,  tumbacs,  teintures,  glands, 
anis,  mastic,  peaux,  bois  de  construction,  douves, 
cerceaux,  betail,  betes  de  labour,  savon,  cordes 
cotonades 

5,000,526 

Angleterre 

Fer,  acier,  clous,  ustensiles,  meubles,  verreries, 
poudre  &  fusil,  rhum,  tabac  a  priser,  cotonades, 

lainages  htoffes  en  fil,  soierie,  toiles  de  Malte  . . 

1,450,600 

Colonies  Anglais 

Cafe,  sucre,  aromes,  drogues,  teintures 

420,000 

Allemagne 

Cuivre,  etain,  fer  blanc,  plomb,  clous  verreries, 
chanvre,  cordages,  papiers,  allumettes,  bois  de 
construction,  beurre,  quincaillerie,  lainages,  drap 

1,100,726 

ltalie 

Eiz,  p&tes,  poissons  sales,  toiles  en  laines,  soufFre, 

meubles  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

460,000 

Prance  . . 

Cotonades,  lainages,  soieries,  drap,  etoffes,  peaux, 

verreries,  meubles  . .  . . 

445,680 

Eussie  . . 

Beurre,  caviar,  cordages,  fer,  toiles  cirees  . . 

210,823 

Grfcce 

P&tes,  fromage,  beurre,  peaux,  loucoum,  livres, 
tabac,  terre  de  soufFre,  soierie,  resine 

600,650 

Total  ••  •  •  i  •  ••  ••  •• 

9,689,005 

Samos,  Decembre  31,  1875. 
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*  Including  the  Bell’s  Asia  Minor  Company’s  steamers  receiving  and  landing  part  of  their  cargoes. 
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Report  by  Consul  Cuniberbatch  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Smyrna 

for  the  Year  1875. 


The  following  tables,  as  compared  with  those  of  1874,  show  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  amount  of  imports,  those  of  L875  being  less  in  value  to  the 
extent  of  1,006,6002.  sterling,  and  a  decrease  also  in  the  amount  of 
exports  of  44,0002.  sterling,  as  compared  with  the  year  1874,  although 
the  gross  amount  of  tonnage  which  entered  this  port  in  1875  shows  an 
increase  to  the  extent  of  81,492  tons  entered  and  90,952  tons  cleared. 
This  decrease  is  attributed  not  only  to  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports,  but  also  to  their  having  considerably  fallen  in 
price. 

In  1875  two  British  vessels  less  than  in  1875  entered  this  port  and 
three  less  cleared ;  but  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  steam¬ 
ships,  the  tonnage  entered  was  45,013  tons,  and  cleared  47,469  tons 
more  than  in  1874. 

The  gross  amount  of  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  and  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports  during  1875  were  as  follows : — 

Tons. 

Entered  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  775,445 

Cleared  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  772,748 


V  alue  of  imports 
„  exports 


£ 

3,483,400' 

3,896,000 


Gross  Amount  of  Imports  at  the  Port  of  Smyrna  in  the  Year  1875. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Va^ue. 

Silk  velvet,  &c. 

Cases 

1,014 

£ 

117,000 

Cotton  goods  . . 

Bales 

11,030 

1,115,800 

Glass,  hardware,  &c.  . . 

Cases 

16,250 

232,200 

Manufactures  . . 

Bales 

6,160 

520,000 

Cochineal,  indigo 

Cases 

210 

24,280 

Stationery,  fire-arms,  &c. 

33  •  • 

1,950 

22,460 

Petroleum 

33  •  • 

76,800 

39,240 

Sugar  . . 

Barrels  . . 

16,520 

65,560 

Rum,  brandy,  &c. 

33  •  • 

15,885 

40,720 

Russian  butter,  &c. 

33  •  • 

854 

27,630 

Dried  fish,  &c. 

33  •  • 

4,950 

14,940 

Rice,  coffee,  &c. 

Bags 

59,825 

204,350 

Sulphur 

33  •  • 

22,000 

11,260 

Copper,  steel,  zinc,  &c. 

Packages 

24,780 

194,720 

Soap,  &c.  . .  . . 

)>  •  • 

5,356 

22,280 

Drugs  and  medicines . . 

33  •  • 

3,220 

48,680 

Coals,  charcoal,  &c.  . . 

Tons 

22,293 

4,076 

35,490 

Cotton  twist  . . 

Bales  . . 

52,760 

Iron  nails,  timber 

•  • 

«  « 

327,040 

Gold,  watches,  &c. 

•  • 

•  « 

54,000 

Sundries 

•  • 

t  • 

312,990 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

3,483,400 

4  b  2 
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Gross  Amount  of  Exports  at  the  Port  of  Smyrna  in  the  Tear  1875. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

Cotton 

00  i  * 

Bales 

61,361 

520,000 

Wool 

35 

3.242 

32,900 

Madder  roots 

33 

3,589 

19,070 

Carpets 

33 

2,875 

292,500 

Opium 

Cases 

4,250 

552,500 

Sponges 

33 

14,300 

125 

165,400 

Scammony,  &c. 

33 

5,920 

Gums 

33 

2,627 

52,520 

Wax . . 

Sacks 

863 

6,800 

Liquorice  . . 

••  { 

Barrels  and 
cases 

o 

oo 

r— 1 

47,650 

Valonea 

•  •  •  « 

Tons 

34,807 

764,140 

Oil  . .  . . 

•  #  •  • 

33 

415 

16,600 

Emery  stones 

1  V  1  • 

33 

3,360 

15,800 

Tobacco 

t  *  •  • 

Bales 

580 

5,800 

Cotton  seed . . 

•  •  •  • 

Tons 

8,420 

42,100 

Eaisins,  figs,  &c.  . . 

•  i  •  • 

33 

39,800 

597,000 

Maize,  barley,  &c.  . . 

•  •  •  • 

Imp.  qrs. 

32,500 

31,400 

Otto  of  roses 

•  •  •  i 

Boxes 

32 

960 

Cocoons,  &c. 

•  •  •  • 

Cwts. 

180 

520 

Sundries,  consisting  of  wine,  yellow 

berries,  galls,  &c. 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

726,400 

Total  . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

% 

•  • 

3,896,000 

British  and  Foreign  Shipping  which  Entered  the  Port  of  Smyrna  in 

1875. 


Nationality  of  Vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Crews. 

Invoice  Value 
of  Cargoes. 

British  , . 

•  •  0  9 

174 

165,558 

5,051 

£ 

955,500 

American 

9  9  9  0 

9 

4,648 

173,465 

98 

98,200 

Austrian . . 

9  9  9  9 

187 

7,651 

600,400 

Dutch 

•  0  9  9 

13 

7,590 

236 

3,000 

French  . . 

9  0  0  0 

104 

122,870 

6,832 

712,700 

German  . . 

9  9  9  9 

3 

862 

25 

6,500 

Greek 

0  0  9  0 

141 

17,632 

932 

100,000 

Italian 

•  •  9  9 

94 

77,291 

3,030 

175,100 

Eussian  . . 

9  9  9  0 

69 

52,707 

2,765 

181,000 

Swedish  and 

Norwegian 

20 

4,463 

187 

9,900 

Turkish  . . 

0  0  9  0 

300 

58,829 

4,028 

261,000 

Egyptian. . 

9  9  9  0 

102 

88,885 

8,160 

380,100 

Spanish  . . 

0  0  9  9 

1 

645 

25 

•  • 

Total  i «  •  • 

9  9 

1,217 

775,445 

39,020 

3,483,400 
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British  and  Foreign  Shipping  which  Cleared  from  the  Port  of  Smyrna 

in  1875. 


Rationality  of  Vessels. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Crews. 

Invoice  Value 
of  Cargoes. 

British  . . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

176 

166,171 

5,081 

£ 

2,068,600 

American 

•  •  •  •  #  • 

9 

4,648 

98 

20,600 

Austrian . . 

•  •  •  «  •  • 

187 

173,238 

7,650 

664,100 

Dutch 

i  i  •  •  •  • 

13 

7,590 

236 

131,200 

French  . . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

105 

124,466 

6,890 

322,300 

4,500 

German  . . 

•  •  *  »  »  * 

3 

862 

25 

Greek 

•  •  •  t  00 

122 

3  5,571 

850 

38,500 

Italian  . . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

93 

76,806 

2,980 

215,900 

Russian  . . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

70 

52,807 

2,760 

121,500 

76,400 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

20 

4,722 

188 

Egyptian.. 

#  •  •  •  •  • 

102 

88,885 

8,124 

162,500 

Turkish  . . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

302 

56,982 

3,900 

69,900 

Total 

t  •  •  t  0* 

1,202 

772,748 

38,782 

3,896,000 

Average  Rate  of  Freights  to  England  in  the  Year  1875. 


By  sailing  vessels— 
Barley 
White  dari 
Bones 

Emery  stones 
Fruits,  dry . . 
Chrome  ore 
Valonea  . . 

By  steamers — 
Barley 
White  dari. . 
Carpets 
Cotton  wool 
Emery  stones 
Fruits,  dry. . 

Gall  nuts  . . 
Goats’  wool 
Gums 

Madder  roots 
Opium 
Otto  of  roses 
Scammony. . 
Sheep’s  wool 
Skins 
Sponges 
Yalonea 
Yellow  berries 


Per  quarter 

>?  •  • 

Per  ton,  gross  weight 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Per  quarter 

99 

Per  ton,  measurement 
>> 

Per  ton,  gross  weight 

99 

99 

99 

Ter  ton,  measurement 

)> 

99 

Ad  valorem 

Per  ton,  measurement 

99 

Per  ton,  gross  weight 
Per  ton,  measurement 
Per  ton,  gross  weight 

99 


From- 

To — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

3 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

15 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

30 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

12 

6 

1 

0 

0 

7 

15 

0 

7 

15 

0 

|  per  cent. 

I  per  cent. 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

12 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Remarks  on  Freights  during  1875. 

During  the  year  1875  the  bulk  of  the  export  trade  was  carried  on 
by  steam,  as  few  sailing  vessels  loaded  in  comparison  to  other  years  ; 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of  steamers  coming  here  seeking. 
Rates  of  freights,  in  comparison  with  other  Mediterranean  ports,  were 
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well  maintained  here  throughout  the  twelve  mouths.  The  large  crop- 
of  white  dari  seed  contributed  in  sustaining  these  rates. 


Prices  of  the  Principal  Imports  at  the  Port  of  Smyrna  in  the  Year 

1875. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Aniseed 

Cwt. 

£  s.  d. 

2  5  0 

Alum  . . 

99  •  • 

1  5  0 

Arsensic 

99  •  • 

2  0  0 

Bagging  . 

500 

24  0  0 

Beer  . . 

Dozen  . . 

0  10  0 

Brandy 

Gallon  . . 

0  16  0 

Butter 

28  lbs.  . . 

2  0  0 

Canvas 

Yard 

0  0  5 

Cassia  . . 

Cwt. 

7  10  0 

Cloves 

3?  •  • 

6  10  0 

Cochineal 

Lb. 

0  4  0 

Coffee 

Cwt. 

5  0  0 

Copper 

Lb. 

0  14 

Copperas 

Cwt. 

0  15  0 

Coals  . . 

Ton 

1  14  0 

Cheese 

Cvrt. 

7  0  0 

Earthenware  , . 

Crate 

12  10  0 

Gins,  cotton  . . 

Piece 

8  0  0 

Gin 

Dozen  . . 

0  10  0 

Ginger 

Cwt. 

2  10  0 

Grease 

99  •  • 

2  0  0 

Gunpowder  . . 

i  barrel  . . 

0  16  0 

Herrings 

Barrel  . . 

1  10  0 

Indigo 

Lb. 

0  10  0 

Iron  . . 

Ton 

8  0  0 

Lead  .. 

Cwt. 

1  10  0 

Blacking 

Dozen  . . 

0  10  0 

Nails  . . 

Cwt. 

12  0 

Nutmegs 

99  •  • 

8  0  0 

Linseed  oil  . . 

Gallon  . . 

0  4  0 

Paint  . . 

28  lbs.  . . 

0  10  0 

Petroleum 

Canister . . 

0  6  0 

Pepper 

Cwt. 

4  0  0 

Pimento 

99  •  • 

2  0  0 

Pitch  . . 

Barrel  . . 

1  15  0 

Eice  ..  ..  .. 

Cwt. 

0  16  0 

Popes . . 

99  •  • 

6  0  0 

Eum  . . 

Gallon  . . 

0  2  0 

Sal  ammoniac 

Cwt. 

2  10  0 

Saltpetre 

99  •  • 

2  10  0 

Cotton  seed  . . 

99  •  • 

0  18  0 

Soap  . . 

99  •  • 

1  10  0 

Steel  . . 

99  •  • 

1  10  0 

Sugar . . 

99  •  • 

1  17  0 

Tea  . . 

Lb. 

0  3  0 

Tin,  plates  . .  . . 

Box 

14  0 

„  bars 

Cwt. 

6  0  0 

Twine  . ,  . , 

99  •  • 

2  0  0 

Twist,  cotton . . 

Bundles  . . 

0  10  0 

Wine,  sherry 

Dozen  . . 

1  16  0 

„  port . 

»  •  • 

1  16  0 

Wax  . . 

Lb. 

0  13 

Wire  . . 

Cwt. 

2  10  0 

Zinc  . . 

•  • 

2  0  0 

SHYENA. 
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Peices  of  the  Principal  Exports  at  the  Port  of  Smyrna  in  the  Year 

1875. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

£  s. 

d. 

Barley  . . 

Imperial  quarter 

0  19 

0 

Beans 

^  •  • 

1  18 

0 

Bones 

Ton 

4  10 

0 

Boxwood 

99  •  •  •  • 

6  0 

0 

Carpets  . . 

Square  pike 

0  10 

0 

Chrome  ore 

Ton 

3  0 

0 

Cocoons  . . 

Cwt. 

18  0 

0 

Bigs 

99  •  •  *  * 

1  5 

0 

Gall  nuts 

2  0 

0 

Gums 

9)  •  •  •  * 

14  0 

0 

Liquorice  paste . . 

Case 

2  15 

0 

Madder  roots  . . 

Cwt. 

0  18 

0 

Opium  . . 

Lb . 

0  16 

0 

Otto  of  roses 

Ounce  . . 

1  0 

0 

Resin 

Barrel  . . 

3  0 

0 

Raisins,  red 

Cwt. 

1  0 

0 

„  black  . . 

99  •  •  •  • 

0  6 

0 

„  sultanas 

99  •  *  •  • 

1  12 

0 

Rags 

99  *  *  *  * 

0  10 

0 

Rugs 

Piece 

3  0 

0 

Scammony 

Lb. 

2  0 

0 

Seed,  cotton 

Ton 

4  5 

0 

„  canary 

Imperial  quarter 

7  0 

0 

„  hemp 

5J  •  • 

1  15 

0 

Silk,  waste 

Lb . 

1  2 

0 

Skins,  lamb 

500 

26  0 

0 

Sponges  . . 

Lb . 

1  10 

0 

Storax  . . 

Cwt. 

1  15 

0 

Stones,  emery  . . 

Ton 

5  10 

0 

„  white  . . 

99  •  •  •  • 

2  10 

0 

Tobacco  . . 

Lb . 

0  4 

6 

Yalonea.. 

Ton 

16  0 

0 

Wine 

40  gallons 

1  10 

0 

Wool,  cotton 

Lb . 

0  0 

5 

V  goat’s 

„  . .  . . 

0  5 

6 

„  sheep’s  . . 

,,  . .  . . 

0  0 

10 

Yellow  berries  . . 

Cwt. 

3  5 

0 

Coasting  Teade,  1875. 

2,448  small  Turkish  and  Greek  vessels  under  30  tons  each  entered, 
importing  sundries  to  the  value  of  32,500 1.  sterling,  and  cleared  with 
European  merchandize  to  the  value  of  about  25,000 /.  sterliug.  Besides 
these  the  British  steamship  “Jura,”  mentioned  in  my  last  year’s  report 
as  running  fortnightly  between  this  port  and  Adalia,  calling  at 
Tchesme,  Samos,  Chuluk,  Calymnos,  Cos,  Symi,  Rhodes,  and  Macri, 
imported  goods  to  the  value  of  about  27,580 1.  sterling,  and  exported 
about  44,870?.  sterling. 
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Monthly  Rates  oe  Exchange,  1875. 


January 

Per  £  sterling. 
Piastres. 

..  ..  HI 

February 

..  110J 

March..  .. 

..  109* 

April  . . 

..  ..  no 

May  . . 

..  no 

June  .. 

..  110 

July  .. 

..  ..  no 

August 

..  109* 

September 

..  110 

October 

..  no* 

November 

..  110* 

December 

..  ..  HI 

General  Remarks  on  the  Principal  Imports. 

Manufactures. — Owing  to  the  distress  which  continued  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  year  1875  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  as  in  1874,  was  very  limited  and 
prices  low. 

Coffee. — The  consumption  of  this  article  also  was,  for  the  same 
reason,  very  small ;  prices  notwithstanding  ruled  high. 

Bice. — A  good  consumption  of  the  Indian  crop,  it  being  lowrer  in 
price  than  that  coming  from  Italy  and  Egypt. 

Sugar. — Also  a  good  consumption  of  the  Egyptian  ordinary  quality 
and  ot  refined  American.  Owing  to  their  low  price,  they  are  replacing 
the  French  and  Dutch  qualities. 

Very  limited  consumption  of  other  colonials.  Prices  low. 

Remarks  on  Agriculture  and  Produce. 

Although  the  winter  crops  were  in  many  districts  partially  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  floods,  yet  the  yield  was  good  in  the  uplands,  and  the 
summer  crops  of  sesame,  Indian  com,  dari,  &c.,  were  unusually 
abundant. 

j Barley  and  Wheat. — The  crop  of  barley  was  a  limited  one,  and  of 
middling  quality.  About  25,000  quarters  were  exported  to  Europe 
after  provision  was  made  for  local  consumption.  Prices  good.  Wheat 
was  not  exported  owing  to  the  crop  being  very  limited,  and  scarcely 
sufficient  for  home  consumption. 

Carpets. — A  larger  exportation  than  during  any  previous  year  for 
England  and  the  Continent,  and  consequently  prices  of  this  manufac¬ 
ture  were  well  sustained. 

Cotton. — A  very  large  crop,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  prices  low. 
The  exportation  amounted  to  about  14,000,000  lbs.,  nine-tenths  of 
which  were  shipped  to  Spain,  and  the  remainder  to  Europe. 

Figs. — It  is  asserted  that  there  was  never  such  an  abundant  crop 
as  in  1875.  The  quality  was  good,  but  prices  middling.  About 
12,000  tons  were  exported  to  England,  America,  and  the  Continent; 
and  6,000  tons,  principally  of  inferior  quality,  were  consumed  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Gall  Nuts. — The  crop  was  very  abundant  and  good,  calculated  at 
about  2,000,000  lbs.,  three-quarters  of  which  were  shipped  to  Europe, 
the  remainder  still  in  stock.  The  price  of  this  article  was  never  so  low 
as  in  the  year  1875. 

Gums. — A  small  crop.  Prices  very  high,  with  a  good  demand 
chiefly  for  England. 
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Indian  Corn  and  Maize. — The  crop  very  abundant,  estimated  at 
above  300,000  quarters,  one-third  of  which  has  been  exported;  the 
remainder  is  unsold. 

Liquorice . — As  good  a  crop  as  in  1871.  This  article  was  in  great 
demand  for  America  and  Europe,  the  greater  portion  being  shipped  in 
roots  and  the  remainder  in  paste.  Very  good  prices  obtained. 

Madder  Boots. — The  exportation  of  this  dye  is  yearly  on  the 
decrease,  prices  very  low  and  nominal.  The  crop  was  abundant  owing 
to  the  cultivators  clearing  their  fields  of  this  produce,  as  there  is  no 
demand  for  Europe,  the  article  being  entirely  replaced  by  the  artificial 
dye.  The  cultivation  of  this  root  is  becoming  quite  neglected. 

Silk. — Was  also  of  an  insignificant  quantity  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  rains  during  the  spring. 

Oil. — A  small  crop,  sufficient  only  for  the  consumption  of  Smyrna 
and  vicinity.  Prices  high,  but  with  a  limited  demand  for  Europe. 

Opium. — A  very  good  crop,  estimated  at  7,000  baskets,  but  the 
quality  not  so  good  as  was  expected.  Prices  for  good  quality  sustained. 
Eive-eighths  of  the  drug  shipped  to  America,  England,  and  Batavia,  the 
latter  on  account  of  the  Dutch  Government,  the  remainder  in  stock 
and  in  the  interior. 

Baisins. — A  good  crop  and  of  fine  quality.  Prices  also  good, 
shipped  principally  to  England  and  the  Continent.  Large  profits 
realized. 

Scammony. — A  very  small  crop,  but  of  good  quality.  Prices  very 
high. 

Sesame  Seed. — Was  one  of  the  most  abundant  crops.  A  large 
quantity  shipped  to  Erance  for  the  extraction  of  oil.  Prices  rather  low. 

S/cins. — A  small  supply,  good  prices.  Half  used  by  the  tanneries 
in  this  city,  and  the  remainder  shipped  to  Europe. 

Sponges. — A  very  moderate  supply,  with  very  high  prices  and  a 
good  demand  for  Europe. 

Tobacco. — A  limited  crop,  wrhieli  was  principally  consumed  in 
Smyrna  and  its  district.  A  small  quantity  exported  to  Europe. 

Valonea. — One  of  the  largest  crops  remembered.  The  quality, 
however,  was  middling.  Prices  40  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1874.  About 
18,000  shipped  to  England,  and  some  to  Italy  and  Germany. 

Wool. — In  consequence  of  the  great  mortality  amongst  the  sheep 
in  the  year  1874,  the  supply  was  only  about  1,200,000  lbs.  weight,  two- 
thirds  of  which  was  shipped  to  America,  and  the  remainder  to  England 
and  Europe. 

Yellow  Berries. — A  large  crop,  but  of  inferior  quality.  Hardly 
any  demand  for  England.  Prices  low.  Partly  exported  to  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Erance. 

Cattle  Disease. 

The  cattle  disease  disappeared  in  the  spring  from  the  districts  near 
Smyrna. 

In  the  Angora  districts  the  goat  flocks  are  more  numerous  than  was 
anticipated  they  would  be  after  the  mortality  during  the  famine  in  that 
district  in  1874. 

The  tithe  tax  (late  in  the  season)  was  ordered  by  the  Sultan  to  be 
reduced  to  the  nominal  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  but  I  find  that  the  order 
has  not  yet  been  executed. 

I 

Public  Works. 

Bailways. — The  Cassaba  extension  line  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
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May  last,  and  has  proved  to  be  substantially  built.  The  further  exten¬ 
sion  to  Ousehak  will  most  probably  be  commenced  in  the  coming 
spring.  There  are  some  engineering  difficulties  in  the  first  twenty 
miles  of  this  portion  of  the  line  which  no  doubt  will  be  overcome ;  but 
when  the  line  is  completed,  the  company  will  find  the  undertaking 
remunerative.  Gross  amount  of  receipts  during  the  year  1875, 
102,339 1.  14s.  3 d.,  against  70,221Z.  3s.  5d,  of  last  year. 

The  Ai'din  railway,  eiglity-one  miles  in  extent,  was  in  unusual  full 
work  for  many  months.  Eeceipts  during  the  year  1875,  843, 63Z.  16s., 
against  76,246Z.  19s.  of  last  year. 

Quay. — This  undertaking  remains  in  the  same  unfinished  condition 
as  last  year,  causing  considerable  inconvenience  and  illness  to  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  lower  quarter.  It  appears  that  a  remedy 
against  this  nuisance  is  as  far  distant  as  ever. 


Smyrna,  March  31,  1876. 
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Report  bp  Vice-Consul  Biliotti  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Trebizond 

for  the  Year  1875. 

There  are  this  year  no  contradictory  reports  with  respect  to  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  trade  in  this  town.  All  the  information  and 
returns  obtained,  whatever  their  source  may  be,  tend  to  show  that 
there  has  been  a  general  depression  of  commercial  affairs.  It  is  useless 
to  add  that  the  late  financial  crisis  in  Turkey  has  filled  up  the  measure 
of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  which  prevailed  at  Trebizond  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 


Exports. 

Beans. — Although  the  crop  has  been  very  abundant,  only  12,000  cwts. 
have  been  exported  in  1875,  against  27,000  in  the  preceding  year, 
owing  to  this  produce  not  having  been  in  immediate  demand.  The 
harvest  taking  place  in  October,  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
that  beans  began  to  be  shipped. 

Boxwood. — A  little  more  than  12,000  cwts.  have  been  exported  this 
year,  against  4,000  in  the  preceding  one  ;  but  this  is  only  a  momentary 
increase,  as  the  Porte  has  prohibited  in  the  course  of  the  year  the 
felling  of  the  Crown  forests  of  boxwood.  The  quantity  exported  was 
mostly  cut  down  before  the  prohibition.  Private  groves  not  being 
subject  to  this  measure,  there  may  be  still  in  future  shipments  of  this 
article,  but  on  a  very  restricted  scale.  The  valuation  on  which  the 
forest  duty  is  levied  has  been  reduced  about  25  per  cent.  The 
Russian  Government  having,  it  appears,  likewise  prohibited  the  cutting 
of  boxwood  in  a  part  of  the  forests  of  the  Caucasus,  an  increase  may 
be  expected  next  year  in  the  market  prices  of  this  article. 

Grain. — "Wheat  and  Indian  corn  not  having  been  in  demand  in  this 
quarter,  there  is  in  these  two  articles,  compared  to  last  year’s  exporta¬ 
tion,  a  diminution  of  no  less  than  48,500  quarters. 

Loupes ,  or  Walnut-tree  Knobs  have  become  within  the  last  few 
years  an  important  article  of  exportation  to  France.  It  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  trade,  inasmuch  as  the  loupeurs,  who  come  annually  for  the 
purpose  from  France,  are  compelled  to  proceed  into  the  interior  of 
Anatolia,  in  order  to  judge  by  themselves  of  the  loupe,  which  varies 
greatly  in  price  according  to  age  and  quality.  It  is  purchased  generally 
at  low  prices  from  the  peasants,  but  the  transport  to  the  sea  shore 
requires  often  heavy  expense.  However,  the  loupeurs  realize,  it  would 
seem,  large  profits  ;  a  fact  which  has  induced  many  natives  to  undertake 
on  their  account  similar  operations,  but  with  the  view  to  re-sell  their 
loupes  on  the  place.  They  are  sold  by  weight,  and  fetch  now  here  from 
l  fr.  to  2  fr.  an  oke  (2f  lbs.),  according  to  quality.  As  loupes  are  used 
in  large  quantities  in  England,  where,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  are  mostly 
procured  from  other  European  markets,  it  would  be  no  doubt  worth 
while  for  British  traders  to  follow  the  example  of  the  French  dealers  in 
this  article. 

Salt  Fish. — I  have  stated  in  one  of  my  preceding  reports  that  a 
kind  of  anchovy,  called  flamsee  by  the  natives,  was  fished  in  large 
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quantities  on  this  coast,  and  formed  tlie  principal  food  of  the  popula¬ 
tions.  Speculators  have  undertaken  some  time  since  to  pickle  flamsee 
for  exportation,  and  shipments  have  taken  place  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  Sait  fish  being  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption  in 
the  Mediterranean,  pickled  flamsee  may  become  an  article  of  exporta¬ 
tion  of  some  importance,  as  it  can  be  fished  here  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Tiftick '  or  Fillick ,  which  continues  to  be  the  most  important  article 
of  trade  between  this  port  and  Great  Britain,  has  exceeded  by  nearly 
300  bales  last  year’s  shipments.  The  prices,  which  had  been  32  pias. 
during  the  first  three  quarters,  have  fallen  off  in  the  course  of  the  last  to 
24  pias.  This  article  is  sold  at  100  pias.  per  Turkish  lira,  an  exception 
to  the  current  prices  of  all  other  goods,  which  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
132  pias.  per  Turkish  lira. 

Tobacco  has  also  been  shipped  in  larger  quantities,  about  one-third 
more  than  in  the  year  1874.  This  produce  has  been  in  great  demand, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  Russia ;  and  although  it  had  been 
planted  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  supply  was 
hardly  adequate  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  following  return,  which  is  extracted  from  the  manifests  of  the 
different  companies  of  steamers,  shows  the  quantity,  value,  and  countries 
of  exportation  of  the  produces  of  Turkey  and  Persia  respectively  : — 


Exports  from  Turkey. 
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Anatolian  Expoets. 

There  is  a  decrease  of  98,760?.  between  the  exports  of  the  present 
and  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  if  the  exceptional  exportation  of 
grain  in  1874  is  taken  into  account,  the  difference  against  this  year  is 
reduced  only  to  12,000?.  Compared  to  the  exports  of  1873,  those  of  1875 
show  again  a  diminution  of  24,000?. 

With  respect  to  British,  trade,  leaving  aside  Indian  corn,  which 
alone  represented  in  1874  a  surplus  of  13,000?.,  in  the  Turkish  produce 
sent  to  Great  Britain,  there  is  on  the  exportation  of  this  year  an 
increase  of  3,500?.  due  to  Tiftick. 

\  * 

Peesian  Expoets. 

The  exportation  in  silks  has  not  attained  in  1875  half  the  value  of 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  decrease  reaches  the  important  sum  of 
57,000?.  Tumbeki  (tobacco)  has,  on  the  contrary,  augmented  more 
than  19,000?.  On  the  whole  the  decrease  in  Persian  exports  is  not  far 
from  40,000?. 

British  trade  with  Persia,  on  which  an  important  diminution  had 
been  noted  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  non- exportation  of  cotton, 
has  remained  during  the  present  one  in  the  same  depressed  condition. 

The  custom-house  registers  show  that  the  goods  which  passed  in 
direct  transit  for  Europe  in  1S75,  and  of  which  a  note  follows,  have 
exceeded  by  850  packages  and  by  42,000?.  the  exportations  in  transit  of 
the  preceding  year. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Y  alue. 

Silk . 

759 

£ 

75,900 

Guts  . . 

47 

329 

Wool . 

1,383 

170 

6,915 

Cotton. . 

680 

Baisins 

448 

1,792 

Sundries  . . 

29 

116 

Galls  . . 

87 

348 

Hides . 

35 

210 

Total 

2,958 

86,290 

Impoets. 

I  show  in  the  following  return  the  quantity,  value,  and  countries  of 
produce  of  the  goods  landed  in  1875  by  steamers  in  the  port  of  Trebi- 
zond  for  consumption  in  Turkey  and  for  transit  to  Persia : — 


Imports  to  Turkey. 
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TURKEY. 


Imports  to  Anatolia. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1874  amounting  to  897,567/.,  there  is 
against  this  year  an  important  decrease  of  537,187/.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  562,000/.,  or  more  than  this  sum,  being  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  imported 
during  the  two  years,  there  is  an  increase  of  37,000/.  on  all  the  other 
articles  taken  together,  except  tea,  on  which  there  is  a  decline  of  5,000/., 
or  of  one- third.  The  great  fluctuation  in  cotton  manufactures  is  the 
natural  reaction  of  last  year’s  unheard-of  importations  in  this  article, 
which  had  encumbered  the  market,  and  remained  in  great  part  unsold. 
The  value  of  cotton  manufactures  imported  this  year  is  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  that  of  1874 


Imports  to  Persia. 

Taken  together  they  show  in  the  present  year  a  decline  of  30,000/. 
on  the  values  of  the  preceding  one ;  cotton  manufactures  come  in  for 
28,000/.  and  sugar  for  14,500/.,  while  an  increase  of  11,000/.  on  tea  and 
1,500/.  on  articles  of  minor  importance  reduce  the  difference  to  the  sum 
mentioned  above. 

In  consequence  of  steamers  running  direct  between  Marseilles  and 
Poti,  to  which  port  they  carry  goods  at  rates  of  freight  lower  than  those 
paid  by  the  indirect  lines  to  Trebizond,  the  importation  here  of  sugar, 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  transit  to  Persia,  has  much 
declined  within  the  last  two  years,  and  is  hardly  expected  to  revive. 
It  is  foreseen  also  that  tea,  which  was  hitherto  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  will  henceforth  be  carried  through  Russia,  in  consequence  of 
the  steamers  of  that  nation  having  begun  to  make  voyages  in  the  far 
east,  a  circumstance  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  this  produce  direct 
in  the  Black  Sea  at  less  expense  than  through  the  circuitous  route 
which  it  follows  now. 

Trade  Returns  eor  the  last  Twenty  Years. 

Under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  form  an 
accurate  criterion  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  trade  at  Trebizond  for  a 
series  of  years,  I  have  bestowed  my  care  to  procure  the  values  of 
exports  and  imports  for  as  far  back  as  possible. 

No  statistics  of  commerce  exist  before  the  Crimean  war,  but  from 
the  most  reliable  information  obtained,  the  exports  may  be  reckoned  to 
have  been,  on  an  average,  800,000/.,  and  the  imports  1,000,000/.  a  year. 

The  data  which  I  have  procured,  and  which  include  Turkish  as  well 
as  Persian  trade,  begin  after  that  period,  and  are  as  follows  : — 
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Years. 


1856  . 

1857  . 

1858  . 

1859  . 

1860  . 
1861  . 
1862-63 
1864-65 
1866  . 

1867  . 

1868  . 

1869  . 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

1874  . 

1875  . 


Exports. 

Imports. 

£ 

£ 

698,697 

2,816,304 

1,483,334 

3,293,422 

1,228,794 

3,750,529 

995,741 

3,255,762 

1,590,103 

3,416,530 

1,265,781 

2,213,303 

} 

Unknown 

Unknown 

825,217 

929,423 

687,163 

1,091,553 

957,089 

1,183,822 

740,773 

1,459,614 

786,219 

1,425,422 

768,178 

1,158,944 

827,213 

1,383,541 

783,430 

1,469,221 

696,833 

1,820,834 

598,073 

1,283,647 

The  exports  have  varied  between  700,000?.  and  1,000,000?.  a  year. 
They  have  gone  beyond  the  latter  sum  during  four  years,  but  it  was 
immediately  after  the  Crimean  war,  an  exceptional  time;  they  can 
therefore  be  considered  to  give  an  average  of  800,000?.  a  year,  that  is,  to 
have  not  increased  since  the  revival  of  trade  in  this  port,  about  forty 
years  ago. 

So  long  as  this  country  remains  in  the  present  deplorable  condition 
as  regards  roads  and  turning  into  account  its  latent  resources,  the 
exportations  cannot  be  expected  to  augment  in  a  permanent  and 
important  manner.  But  if  the  Erzeroom  road  be  kept  in  good  repair 
and  branch  roads  constructed,  if  agriculture  be  encouraged  and  cheap 
means  of  transport  devised,  if  facilities  be  granted  for  the  working  of 
forests  and  mines  especially,  and  if  the  amount  of  security  required  for 
serious  undertakings  be  secured  to  speculators,  the  exportations  would 
soon  attain  proportions  which  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
transit  trade.  For,  however  hard  it  may  be  to  admit  it,  there  are 
evident  proofs  that  Trebizond  is  fast  declining  as  an  emporium  for 
Persia,  and  that  it  cannot  hold  much  longer  the  place  which  she  has 
occupied  in  that  respect  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  development 
of  the  exportation  from  the  Anatolian  provinces  may  have  for  effect  to 
protract  this  doom.  When  Trebizond  was  the  only  route  to  Persia,  it 
occurred,  whenever  the  number  of  packages  was  not  balanced  in  imports 
and  exports,  that  the  merchants  were  compelled  to  employ  caravans, 
which  had  no  return  cargoes,  and  charged,  therefore,  higher  freight. 
Special  caravans  are  not  now  resorted  to,  as  the  extra  charge  is  more 
than  the  surplus  paid  through  the  Caucasus.  The  importations  are 
therefore  limited  at  present  to  an  equal  number  of  packages,  as  those 
conveyed  to  Trebizond  from  the  interior.  Those  from  Persia  tend  to 
diminish,  in  consequence  of  the  articles  of  value,  such  as  silks,  shawls, 
carpets,  &c.,  being  sent  in  preference  through  Poti.  The  deficiency 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  good  by  exportation  of  Turkish  produce,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  present  balance  of  imports.  Owing  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  to  find  here  ready  means  of  transport  whenever  they  may  be 
required,  the  principal  European  importers  to  Persia  send  their  goods, 
though  at  an  extra  charge  of  nearly  10  per  cent.,  through  Poti,  while 
the  native  merchants,  who  employ  usually  the  return  caravans,  so  long 
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as  they  are  available,  use  themselves  the  Eussian  route  for  the  surplus 
of  their  goods. 

In  1856,  the  imports  which  had  been  until  that  period  of  l,O00,00OZ. 
a  year,  made  a  marked  progress,  and  increased  with  slight  fluctuations 
during  the  four  following  years.  However,  in  1861  they  were  in  round 
numbers  600,000k  less  than  in  1856,  and  although  no  records  have 
been  found  for  the  years  1862,  63,  64,  and  65,  it  may  be  surmised  that 
the  decline  was  rapid,  for  in  the  year  1866  the  importations  had  fallen 
again  even  below  the  sum  reached  before  the  Crimean  war.  In  1867, 
we  detect  a  revival  in  imports,  the  value  of  which  increased  steadily, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  during  which  the  famine  was  raging  in 
Persia.  Last  year  they  had  attained  nearly  twice  the  value  of  those  of 
1866,  and  without  the  financial  crisis  which  has  occurred  in  Turkev 
during  the  present  year,  no  important  decrease  would  have  been  re¬ 
gistered  in  1875. 

British  Trade. — Its  proportion  in  the  foregoing  values  stands  as 
shown  in  the  following  detailed  returns,  which  it  is  impossible  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  further  back  than  the  year  1866. 


Expoets  to  G-jreat  Britain. 
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If  we  except  tiftick,  the  fluctuations  on  tke  other  articles  of  expor¬ 
tation  from  Turkey  taken  together  have  been  insignificant  during  the 
period  of  the  ten  years  comprised  in  the  above  returns.  These  articles 
have  amounted  together  to  an  annual  average  sum  of  20,000Z.  The 
increase  which  has  taken  place  from  year  to  year  arises  only  out  of  the 
augment  on  tiftick,  and  also  during  the  last  three  years  on  account  of 
the  exceptional  exportation  of  Indian  corn.  'The  difference  on  the 
value  of  the  tiftick  sent  to  Great  Britain  in  1866  and  1875  is  upwards 
of  34,000/. 

With  respect  to  Persian  exports,  excepting  the  years  of  the  famine 
and  up  to  1872,  the  fluctuations  have  not  exceeded  1,200/.,  but  in  1873 
there  has  been  a  sudden  fall  of  3,500/.,  and  during  the  two  years 
following  the  values  of  the  exportations  have  continued  to  decline 
gradually. 

While  there  has  been  on  the  collective  exports  from  Turkey  and 
Persia  an  augment  of  more  than  38,000/.  up  to  last  year,  there  has  been 
since  that  period  a  decrease  of  7,000/.,  thus  leaving  a  difference  of 
31,000/.  between  the  extreme  years. 


Imports  from  Great  Britain. 
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Cotton  manufactures  form  tlie  real  important  branch  of  imports; 
tea  and  coffee  are  also  ot  some  moment,  the  latter  only  for  Turkey. 
The  high  prices  fetched  by  coffee  have  caused  its  consumption  to 
diminish,  and  that  of  tea  to  increase  within  the  last  three  years.  How¬ 
ever,  the  value  of  imports  in  coffee  is  the  same,  although  the  quantities 
are  inferior.  The  other  articles  have  fluctuated  in  Turkey  from 
10,000/.  to  15,000/.,  and  in  Persia  only  from  1,800/.  to  nearly  4,000/. 

Cotton  manufactures  imported  in  Turkey  have  much  varied  within 
the  period  of  the  last  ten  years,  but  there  is  a  decided  increase  towards 
the  latter  part  of  this  period,  notwithstanding  the  important  falling  off 
in  the  present  year.  The  comparison  must  bear  on  a  certain  number 
of  years  rather  than  from  year  to  year,  as,  without  taking  into  account 
other  exceptional  causes,  only  the  fact  of  the  deposits  being  renewed 
at  an  early  period  or  an  advanced  period  may  show  fluctuations  which 
do  not  exist  in  reality.  Taking,  therefore,  the  total  value  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  imported  in  Turkey  from  1866  to  1870  inclusively,  and 
that  of  the  five  remaining  years,  there  is  a  difference  of  no  less  than 
420,160/.  in  favour  of  the  latter  period,  or  an  average  annual  increase 
of  the  important  sum  of  84,000/. 

The  exceptional  large  importations  of  cotton  manufactures  in 
Persia  in  the  years  1874  and  1875  cannot  be  taken  as  a  standard  of 
the  present  importance  of  this  trade  ;  it  must  be  considered  merely  as 
arising  out  of  opportunities  which  the  merchants  had  to  renew  at  low 
charges  by  returning  caravans  their  deposits  in  that  country.  A  com¬ 
parison  between  the  first  and  the  last  five  years  of  the  period  during 
which  the  above  returns  extend  show  no  fluctuations  worth  noticing. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

British  Shipping. — Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  two  British 
steamers  made  experimental  trips  on  this  line,  and  it  was  given  to 
understand  that  they  would  continue  to  run  regularly.  However,  it 
would  seem  that  their  operations  were  not  sufficiently  remunerative,  as 
they  ceased  abruptly  their  voyages  in  November  last.  After  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  trials  which  have  been  made  now  and  then  within  the  last  few 
years  to  establish  a  line  of  British  steamers  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  experiment  will  be 
renewed  for  some  time  to  come. 

Years  ago  the  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
used  to  run  on  this  line,  and  their  movements  at  that  time  offer  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  scarcity  at  present  of  British  shipping  on 
this  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  can  be  seen  bv  the  following;  comparative 
return : — 


Years. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1856 

74 

27,657 

£ 

811,506 

£ 

191,908 

1875 

5 

3,484 

5,600 

10,300 

According  to  all  appearances,  Trebizond  is  a  port  where  British 
shipping  has  no  chance  to  obtain  again  the  importance  which  it  had 
twenty  years  ago. 


Foreign  Shipping. — It  being  decided  to  suspend  in  June  next  tbe  subvention  of  1,000,000  fr.  which  the  Messageries 
Maritiines  receives  from  the  French  Government  tor  their  voyages  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  line  of  these  steamers  is  expected  to 
undergo  some  changes  at  that  period,  the  more  so  that  their  operations  in  general  are  below  those  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
steamers. 

The  operations  of  the  steamers  which  called  at  Trebizond  in  the  course  of  the  year  are  shown  in  the  following  return: — 
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This  year,  with  an  increase  of  15  in  the  number  of  steamers,  and  of  19,778  on  that  of  tons,  there  is  a  diminution  on  last 
year’s  imports  of  542,787/.,  and  of  99,266/.  on  exports.  The  species  exceeded  by  47,422/.  those  imported,  and  by  99,266/.  those 
exported.  There  is  an  augment  of  about  800  passengers  in  the  entrance,  and  a  falling  off  of  more  than  3,500  in  the  clearance; 
the  latter  figures  represent  also  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  passengers  who  departed  for  Russia  in  1875. 
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Agriculture. 

The  crops  in  general  have  been  plentiful  in  this  province  as  well  as 
in  the  inland  ones ;  but  so  it  was  also  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  in 
Roumania  especially.  Tbe  consequent  moderate  prices  have  prevented 
the  graiu  of  the  remote  parts  of  Anatolia  from  being  in  demand.  As  I 
have  stated  in  former  reports,  an  essential  condition  for  exportation  from 
this  quarter  is  sufficient  high  prices  elsewhere.  Without  this  circum¬ 
stance  an  abundant  harvest  is  rather  detrimental  than  otherwise  to  the 
rural  populations  here,  who  sell  at  low  prices  only  part  of  their 
produces,  and  are  not  able,  as  it  has  been  the  case  this  year,  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  of  them  even  at  reduced  rates.  This  undesirable  state  of 
things  will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  cheap  means  of  transport  are 
not  devised. 

Mines. 

Out  of  nearly  100  mines  of  metal  ores  of  all  kinds  which  exist  in 
this  province  only  one  of  argentiferous  lead  is  wmrked  at  Guereli, 
twenty  miles  west  of  Trebizond.  No  comments  are  required,  but  a 
hope  can  only  be  expressed  that  the  Commission  appointed  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  examine  the  regulation  about  the  working  of  mines  may 
arrive  at  some  practical  result  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  of 
the  population,  and  of  the  undertakers  themselves. 

Forests. 

There  are  in  this  vilayet  about  1,000  square  miles  of  ground 
covered  with  forests,  one  half  are  property  of  the  Crown,  the  other  half, 
which  consists  mainly  of  groves  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  villages,  is 
considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  belonging  to  the  Commons,  and  in  a 
few  cases  belong  to  private  individuals.  Most  of  the  Crown  forests 
are  in  the  districts  of  Livanah,  Adjarah,  Batoom,  Tsorook  Soo,  and  Off 
on  the  east ;  of  Trebizond,  Ordoo,  Guerelu,  and  Aktshe  Abad  on  the 
west;  and  Madjka,  Kurtine,  Kelkit,  and  Shagran  on  the  south.  All  of 
them  are  virgin  forests. 

The  pitch,  fir,  pine,  and  beech-trees  are  predominant  in  these 
forests.  However,  chestnut,  alder,  elm,  oak,  ash,  maple,  and  lime-trees 
are  also  found  in  great  numbers,  and  everywhere.  Boxwood  grows 
especially  at  Alina  and  Rijah,  and  the  juniper  tree  at  ICerasond, 
Tinebali,  and  Livanah. 

The  mean  distance  of  the  forests  from  the  seashore  is  about  fifteen 
miles.  Although  in  general  the  means  of  transport  are  wanting,  there 
are  many  forests  which  can  be  worked  with  comparative  small  outlays 
for  the  construction  of  short  roads,  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  to 
the  existing  high  roads,  such  as  the  forests  of  ICerasond  (Karahissar 
road),  Madjka  (Erzeroom  road),  or  to  rivers  on  which  the  timber  can 
be  floated,  such  as  the  forests  of  Livanah  (Isorook  Soo),  Sireboli 
(Harshood  River). 

However,  with  the  exception  of  boxwood  exported  from  ICiyeh  and 
Atinah,  and  a  little  timber  from  Batoom,  no  advantage  is  derived  at 
present  from  the  extensive  forests  belonging  to  the  Crown. 

The  timber  and  firewood  used  for  local  consumption  is  usually  cut 
in  the  groves  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  seashore  or  near 
the  villages,  and  which  are  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  as  belonging  to 
them.  In  consequence  of  these  woods  having  been  constantly  and 
indiscriminately  felled,  and  often  burnt  down  for  the  purpose  ot 
obtaining  arable  land,  they  are  in  a  very  poor  condition. 
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However,  the  inconvenience  arising  out  of  this  lawless  state  of  things 
has  been  somewhat  remedied  by  the  appointment  two  years  ago  of  forest 
guards,  under  the  orders  of  special  officers. 

Judging  from  the  revenues  derived  by  the  Government  from  forest 
dues,  it  would  appear  that  the  supervision  becomes  every  day  more 
efficient.  In  1873,  that  is  the  year  before  the  appointment  of  forest 
guards,  the  revenues  were  of  66,000  pias.  (600/.),  in  1874  they  reached 
140,000  pias.  (1,273/.),  and  in  the  present  year  they  have  amounted  to 
as  much  as  220,000  pias.  (2,091/.)  It  is  expected  that  in  consequence 
of  recent  measures  enacted  by  the  Porte  on  the  subject  of  forests,  the 
revenues  for  the  year  1876  will  attain  a  very  high  increase. 


Trebizond,  December  31,  1875. 
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UNITED  STATES, 

CHABLESTON. 

Consul  Walker  to  the  Dari  of  Derby. 

My  Lord,  Charleston ,  May  6,  1876. 

One  of  the  merchants  of  this  port  having  furnished  me  with  copies 
of  statements  he  has  put  forth  in  reference  to  the  trade  in  crude  and 
manufactured  phosphate,  I  have  prepared  a  further  statement  to 
contrast  the  actual  results  of  the  use  of  the  manufactured  phosphate  in 
the  cultivation  of  upland  cotton  with  results  that  should  have  been 
attained,  if  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  the  year  1870  and  the  cotton 
product  of  that  year  might  be  regarded  as  a  criterion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  these  final  statements  which  may  prove 
of  interest  to  those  who  deal  in  the  commodities  referred  to. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  H.  PINCKNEY  WALKEE. 


Deport  on  the  Phosphate  Trade  of  Charleston. 

Cetjde  Phosphates. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  fertilizers 
to  learn  that  the  price  of  crude  rock  in  Charleston  has  advanced  from 
5  dol.  50  c.  to  6  dol.  per  ton,  from  the  fact  that  sales  made  under  the 
former  figure  entail  a  loss  upon  the  miners. 

Since  the  local  manufacturers  as  well  as  others  throughout  the 
United  States  generally  employ  land  rock,  they  cannot  look  for  a 
continuance  of  their  supply  at  former  prices.  The  low  values  of  their 
products  for  the  last  two  years  have  caused  many  to  abandon  mining  as 
an  unprofitable  business. 

At  the  same  time  the  river  companies  are  all  under  contract  ahead 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  productive  capacity,  at  higher  prices  than  are 
obtained  for  the  crude  land  rock,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  continue 
their  operations. 

But  on  the  other  hand  these  very  companies  are  cramped  by  the 
growing  scarcity  of  reliable  diggings  in  a  profitable  vicinity  to  the  city, 
a  condition  indispensable  to  continuous  work  at  any  one  point. 

It  would  appear  that  previous  estimates  of  the  quantity  existing  in 
the  river  deposits  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  accessible  supply 
capable  of  being  worked  by  machinery  is  limited  in  extent  and  less  than 
heretofore  admitted. 

If  this  difficulty  be  not  in  some  way  overcome,  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  river  rock  must  naturally  follow. 

This  however  would  scarcely  affect  the  local  manufacturers  who  use 
this  rock  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  indeed  throughout  the  United 
States  its  consumption  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  article  obtained 
from  the  land  excavations. 

The  following  statement  is  intended  to  show  the  course  of  trade  for 
the  past  three  years  from  Charleston  and  Beaufort. 
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Manufactured  Fertilizers. 

And  the  appended  statement  will  show  the  movement  of  manufac¬ 
tured  fertilizers  from  1870  to  1876 ;  it  was  the  general  impression  that 
the  quantity  forwarded  this  year  was  larger  than  last,  this  was  the 
case  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  but  the  heavy  decline  in. 
cotton  checked  shipments,  and  while  the  quantity  sent  to  the  country 
is  large,  it  is  feared  that  much  will  remain  unsold  and  unused. 


Statement. 


Route. 

1875. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

OO 

-^1 

s* 

1876. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

South  Carolina  Railway — 

January . 

•  •  •  •  *  • 

7,027 

3,616 

7,234 

8,832 

7,330 

4,830 

8,084 

February  . 

•••  ••• 

10,351 

4,809 

8,354 

10,295 

7,901 

9,780 

11,198 

March . 

•  •  •• 

12,425 

5,763 

9,925 

13,719 

8,214 

11,156 

8,491 

April  . 

7,605 

2,853 

2,845 

5,414 

2,949 

4,313 

2,565 

North  Eastern  Railway— 

January . 

nt  •  •• 

437 

182 

626 

1,912 

1,271 

2,872 

2,064 

February  . 

• • •  ••• 

1,325 

599 

1,955 

2,008 

2,684 

3,813 

3,894 

March . 

•  ••  •  •  • 

1,108 

603 

1,284 

3,011 

2,804 

3,195 

2,927 

April  . . . 

Savannah  and  Charleston  Railway — 

170 

293 

580 

1,606 

1,001 

1,379 

1,109 

January . 

•••  ••• 

48 

4 

193 

75 

116 

282 

206 

February  . 

Ml  • 

58 

87 

587 

350 

285 

497 

551 

March . 

••• 

120 

300 

240 

520 

253 

424 

401 

April  . 

53 

54 

130 

120 

153 

90 

108 

Pee  Dee  steamers 

,,,  ,,, 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

1,090 

270 

Santee  ,, 

•  I  •  It. 

2,708 

1,096 

2,608 

1,898 

1,589 

728 

452 

Edisto  „ 

. 

50 

100 

90 

75 

80 

70 

61 

Total  four  months  ... 

43,485 

20,359 

36,651 

49,835 

36,630 

44,519 

42,381 

For  remainder  of  the  year 

2,780 

2,230 

1,108 

6,463 

9,752 

6,318 

*5,000 

Grand  total . 

t  •  •  •  •  • 

46,265 

22,589 

37,759 

56,298 

46,382 

50,837 

47,381 

*  Assumed, 
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Statement  showing  the  Quantity  in  Tons  of  Commercial  Fertilizers 
sent  into  the  Interior  in  1870,  and  since;  and  the  Quantity  of 
Upland  Cotton,  in  Bales,  received  in  the  suceeding  years ;  the 
supposed  result  of  the  use  of  the  same,  together  with  the  Quantity 
of  Upland  Cotton,  in  Bales,  that  should  have  resulted  from  each 
year’s  use  of  the  Fertilizers  transmitted,  if  the  receipts  of  the 
former  could  he  in  proportion  to  the  transmission  of  the  latter,  and 
the  figures  of  the  years  1870  and  1871  the  standard.  Reference 
is  made  only  to  Fertilizers  transmitted  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  to  Upland  Cotton  received  at  the  same  place. 


Fertilizers  transmitted 
into  the  Interior. 

Cotton  to  result  from 
their  use. 

Cotton  actually  received. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1870 

46,265 

1871 

342,188 

1871 

342,188 

1871 

22,589 

1872 

167,074 

1872 

262,706 

1872 

37,759 

1873 

279,275 

1873 

368,710 

1873 

56,298 

1874 

416,394 

1874 

428,981 

1874 

46,382 

1875 

343,053 

1875 

431,318 

1875 

50,837 

1876 

376,003 

1876 

393,862# 

1876 

47,381 

1877 

350,444 

1877 

•  • 

Bales. 

#  Already  received  . .  . .  . .  . .  377,579 

Assumed  will  yet  arrive  . .  . .  . .  16,283 


Total  , . 


.  393,862 


Charleston,  May  6,  1876. 
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Grand  total,  206,480,325  dol. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

EIUME. 

Report  by  Consul'  General  Monson  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Flume 

for  the  Years  1872,  1873,  1874. 

Tiie  port  and  district;  of  Eiume,  although  separated  from  Hungary 
Proper  by  the  whole  breadth  of  Croatia,  are  nevertheless  purely 
Hungarian  territory.  They  have  been  repeatedly  claimed  by  Croatia  ; 
but  the  claim  is  not  admitted ;  and  although  under  the  present  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  a  dispute  upon  the  matter  would 
seem  to  be  a  mere  splitting  of  hairs,  inasmuch  as  Croatia  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  realm,  the  Magyars  are  not  likely  to  relax  any  legitimate 
hold  they  may  have  on  what  is  poetically  called  the  “  pearl  in  the  crown 
of  St.  Stephen.” 

The  town  contains  some  18,000  inhabitants,  who  with  2,000  or 
3,000  more  belonging  to  the  district,  are  under  the  administration  of  a 
Civil  Governor.  The  gentleman  at  present  invested  with  this  office  is 
Count  Geza  Szaparyi,  formerly  President  of  the  Board  of  Works  at 
Buda-Pestb.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  curve  of  a  deep  bay,  which 
appears  almost  a  lake,  so  much  is  it  shut  in  by  a  chain  of  islands.  Its 
natural  advantages  as  a  harbour  are  great,  and  it  has  one  in  particular 
which  is  its  great  superiority  over  Trieste,  namely,  that  it  is  accessible  to 
sailing  vessels  during  the  most  violent  “  Boras,”  the  northerly  hurricanes 
so  dreaded  in  the  Adriatic.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
by  the  Hungarian  Government  in  improving  the  harbour,  indeed,  Eiume 
has  been  the  pet  of  the  Hungarian  administration  for  several  years  past, 
and  its  future  as  a  great  port  and  the  successful  rival  of  Trieste,  is  one 
of  the  most  cherished  Magyar  ideas. 

The  realisation  of  these  wishes,  however,  depends  upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  railway  network,  which  would  place  the  port  of  Eiume  in 
direct  communication  with  Slavonia,  the  military  frontier,  and  Bosnia  ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  essential  portions  of  the  system  are  wanting. 
Especially  needful  is  a  line  from  Carlstadt  to  Sissek,  the  urgency  of 
which  the  Government  now  seems  to  recognise ;  and  hardly  less 
necessary  the  immediate  construction  of  lines  connecting  Sissek  with 
Essek  and  with  Gradiska — lines  which  would  open  a  direct  communication 
with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Save,  and  attract  and  develop  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  the  Banat.  The  want  of  these  lines,  and 
the  clever  arrangement  of  a  preferential  tariff  for  goods  traffic  on  the 
Austrian  Sud-Bahn,  have  at  present  the  effect  of  diverting  much  of  that 
traffic  to  Trieste.  Both  of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  namely, 
flour  and  timber,  are  the  chief  products  of  the  countries,  which  a  more 
favourable  railway  system  w'ould  directly  connect  with  the  port  of 
Eiume. 

I  annex  comparative  tables  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Eiume,  for 
the  years  1872-73-74.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  returns 
for  1875,  but  hope  to  do  so  in  time  to  append  them  to  this  report. 

[620]  4  e 
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Imports. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

1872. — By  sea 

By  land 

Kilos. 

118,126,397 

25,719,703 

Florins. 

11,795,246 

2,530,284 

Total 

143,846,100 

14,325,530 

1873. — By  sea 

By  land 

111,106,703 

33,402,077 

13,639,038 

3,739,658 

Total 

144,508,780 

17,378,690 

1874. — By  sea 

By  land 

96,051,294 

85,812,092 

10,498,697 

8,648,927 

Total 

181,863,386 

19,147,624 

Exports. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Kilos. 

Florins. 

1872. — By  sea 

48,886,934 

6,975,146 

By  land 

21,587,464 

4,561,070 

Total 

70,474,398 

11,536,216 

1873. — By  sea 

52,286,863 

6,454,656 

By  land 

22,228,921 

4,447,961 

Total 

74,515,784 

10,902,617 

1874. — By  sea 

90,957,401 

8,388,414 

By  land 

27,800,002 

10,449,736 

Total 

118,757,403 

18,838,150 

I  proceed  to  give,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  comparative  returns  of  the 
total  imports  and  exports  of  Eiume,  during  the  same  three  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  countries  of  origin  and  destination.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Great  Britain  occupies  a  comparatively  unimportant  place  in  the  table 
of  imports,  and  does  not  figure  at  all  in  that  of  exports. 
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Shipping  Retuiins. 

These  returns  show  a  gradual  increase  in  number  and  tonnage  of 
vessels  entering  and  clearing  during  the  year3  1872-73-74 ;  the  total 
number  of  such  vessels  was — 


Number. 

Tons. 

In  1872  . . 

5,277 

325,116 

1873  .  •  •  •  . «  •• 

5,551 

5,569 

352,635 

1874  •  •  <  •  •  •  • • 

365,189 
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Industries. 

The  local  industries  of  Eiume,  in  addition  to  a  tolerably  active  ship¬ 
building  interest,  are  the  famous  paper  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Meynier  (the  proprietary  of  which  is  chiefly  English),  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  manufactory  of  chemical  preparations.  The  English  engineer, 
Mr.  Whitehead,  has  also  established  here  his  torpedo  factory,  and  with 
the  new  and  improved  machinery  in  course  of  erection,  expects  to  be 
able  to  turn  out  at  least  300  torpedoes  in  the  course  of  each  year. 

I  annex  Acting  Vice-Consul  Erancovich’s  Eeport  for  1875. 

« 

Kagusa,  March  1G,  1876. 


\ 


nil 


fiume. 


Report  by  Acting  Vice-Consul  Francovich  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 

Fiumefor  the  Year  1875. 

Commeece. 

The  commercial  crisis  so  happily  avoided  during  the  year  1874,  has 
not  failed  to  explode  here  in  the  year  1875,  provoking  a  very  sensible 
and  grave  depression  of  trade  in  general.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  both  the  import  and  export  trade  has  suffered  a  considerable  dimi¬ 
nution  which  I  am  unable  to  state  in  this  report,  for  the  statistical 
tables  have  not  yet  been  published  by  the  local  authorities.  The  most 
important  railroad  between  Fiume  and  Carlstadt  being  unable  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  “Siid-Balm,”  has  not  the  power  to  remove  the  prostra¬ 
tion  by  which  this  country  is  depressed,  unless  the  Boyal  Government, 
following  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  resolve  to  expropriate  the 
Hungarian  lines  in  the  property  of  the  “  Siid-Bahn.' ” 

With  regard  to  the  British  trade  within  this  port,  it  is  confined 
to  the  importation  through  Trieste  of  single  oil  cargoes,  other  articles 
such  as  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  machinery,  utensils,  iron, 
linseed  oil,  India  rice,  and  so  forth ;  but  it  would  be  more  useful  and 
beneficial  for  this  spot  if  some  of  the  several  English  steamboat  com¬ 
panies  trading  on  the  Adriatic  lines  were  also  to  call  at  this  port  with 
some  of  their  steamers. 


Industry. 

The  industry  of  this  place  went  through  the  sad  period  of  the  last 
year  without  having  suffered  heavy  shocks,  notwithstanding  the 
transactions  could  not  help  decreasing  in  consequence  of  the  general 
precariousness  and  the  difficulty  of  placing  their  produces  in  a  profit¬ 
able  way.  The  flour  and  paper  manufactories,  the  tannery  and  rope 
machinery,  have  closed  with  a  profit.  The  results  given  by  the 
torpedo  factory  and  by  the  chemical  products  manufactory,  were  also 
favourable ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  shipwrights’  yards,  from  which 
only  seven  vessels,  of  3,665  tons  measurement,  were  launched  during 
the  last  year,  were  at  a  standstill.  This  deplorable  condition  is 
exclusively  to  be  attributed  to  the  constant  lower  freight  rate  with 
which  these  shipowners’  business  had  to  combat,  and  this  consequence 
is  easily  to  be  explained,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  littoral  itself 
possesses  a  number  of  no  less  than  177  large  vessels. 

Bailroads  on  the  Military  Frontier. 

The  Hungarian  Government  seems  at  last  determined  to  allow  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  Semlin  to  join  at  Carlstadt  or  at  Ogulin  the 
Carlstadt-Fiume  line.  This  railway  being  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
very  useful  for  the  export  trade  from  the  interior  and  from  the  districts 
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along  the  rivers  Sava,  Bosna,  and  TTnna,  is  to  be  built  at  the  expense  of 
Government  and  out  of  the  funds  to  be  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  vast 
forests  on  the  frontier.  A  favourable  investment  for  English  funds 
might  be  found  either  in  the  purchase  of  these  large  oak  forests  or 
in  the  construction  of  the  above  mentioned  line. 


Eiume,  February  16,  1876. 
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TRIESTE. 

Report  by  Acting-Consul  Brock  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Trieste 

for  the  Year  1875. 

Tiie  year  1875  certainly  shows  an  improvement  upon  the  previous 
year  in  the  state  of  the  trade  of  Trieste,  but  still  in  its  results  it 
remains  far  behind  former  years,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  this  retro¬ 
grade  movement,  which  continued  almost  without  interruption  since 
1870,  were  likely  to  become  chronic,  for  even  in  the  year  1875,  which 
passed  without  disturbing  influences,  the  trade  of  Trieste  did  not 
attain  that  position  which  it  enjoyed  five  years  ago.  The  usual 
phrases  about  “  the  effects  of  the  crisis,  &c,”  cannot  be  used  here  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  other  places  to  explain  the  decrease  in  the  trade, 
for  long  before  the  crisis  reached  its  height  the  business  of  Trieste  was 
labouring  under  great  depression,  and  the  panic  has  left  behind  it  no 
traces  which  show  that  it  alone,  without  any  other  influence  at  work, 
could  have  caused  either  directly  or  indirectly  so  marked  a  falling  off 
in  the  commerce  of  this  port.  That  the  direct  effect  of  the  panic  of 
1873  upon  the  trade  of  Trieste  could  only  be  very  slight,  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  fact  that  Trieste  is  not  a  great  industrial  centre; 
and  secondly,  the  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  at  large,  contemporaneously  with  the  decline  of  that  of  Trieste, 
shows  that  some  special  and  local  causes  must  have  been  at  work. 
These  causes  are  not  difficult  to  discover  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  while 
the  trade  of  Trieste  is  on  the  decline,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
the  total  export  business  of  the  empire,  that  of  Fiume  on  the  east,  and 
of  Venice  on  the  west,  show  a  decided  improvement.  To  what  cause  do 
these  two  neighbouring  ports  owe  their  development  ?  In  the  first 
place,  without  doubt,  to  the  increased  railway  communication  and 
facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  In  addition  to  the  network  of 
Italian  railwavs  with  which  it  is  in  connection,  Venice  has  direct 
communication  with  South  Germany  by  way  of  the  Brenner  line,  whilst 
the  Pontela  railway,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will,  on  its  com¬ 
pletion  next  year,  most  undoubtedly  absorb  much  of  the  traffic  which 
now  passes  by  Trieste.  Eiume  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
empire  by  the  two  lines  Eiume-S.  Peter  and  Eiume- Carlstadt,  and  has 
these  two  lines  of  railway  entirely  at  its  service.  Trieste,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  emporium  of  the  empire,  one  of  the  first  commercial  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean,  is  the  victim  of  a  monopoly,  its  only  railway  com¬ 
munication  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  being  the  Siid-Bahn.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  had  a  second  line  of  railway  (either  via  Predil,  as 
proposed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  via  Laak,  as  favoured  by 
the  Municipality)  been  constructed  immediately  upon  the  cession  of 
Venetia  to  Italy,  Trieste,  and  therefore  Austria,  would  have  secured  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade  with  South  Germany  and  Switzerland.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  political  and  party  considerations  and  personal 
influences  have  in  this  as  in  other  cases  prevailed  to  the  injury  of 
commercial  interests.  The  want  of  means  of  communication  is  there¬ 
fore  the  principal  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  trade  of  Trieste, 
nothwithstanding  its  favourable  position  and  the  accessibility  of 
its  port. 
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Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  business  relations  of  Trieste,  on  the  whole,  remain  pretty 
much  the  same  as  in  former  years ;  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  though 
in  some  directions  there  has  been  a  small  extension  of  trade,  in  others 
there  has  been  a  by  no  means  unimportant  diminution.  For  example, 
in  1874-75  there  was  no  direct  importation  from  French  ports  in  the 
Atlantic,  nor  from  Spain,  Peru,  and  San  Domingo  ;  during  the  past 
year,  1875,  nothing  was  imported  from  the  Netherlands,  and  for  a  great 
number  of  years  there  has  been  no  direct  importation  from  Denmark, 
the  Bussian  ports  in  the  Baltic,  Tripoli,  Morocco,  Spanish  America,  the 
Argentine  Bepublic,  Uruguay,  and  Chili.  In  the  same  way  during  the 
last  few  years,  direct  exportation  to  Belgium,  Tripoli,  Morocco,  San 
Domingo,  Spanish  America,  British  North  America,  the  Argentine 
Eepublic,  Venezuela,  Uruguay,  Peru,  Chili,  and  China  has  entirely 
ceased,  aud  yet  in  former  years  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  direct 
export  trade  was  carried  on  with  several  of  these  States. 

With  regard  to  the  special  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies,  it  can  be  seen  from  official  statistics  that  during  the  last 
five  years  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  decreased  each 
year  ;  from  3,800,000/.  in  1871  to  3,200,000/.  in  1872,  to  2,800,000/.  in 
1873,  to  2,400,000/.  in  1874,  and  to  1,900,000/.  in  1875,  so  that  during 
this  period  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  have  decreased  50  per  cent. 
The  export  trade  to  British  ports  during  the  same  period  shows  on  the 
whole  but  a  slight  diminution,  for  though  we  find  a  progressive  annual 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  exports  from  1870  to  1874  inclusive,  yet 
the  returns  for  1875  show  an  advance  of  almost  70  per  cent,  upon  those 
of  the  previous  year,  and  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  upon  those  of 
1870.  Tins  increase  in  1875  was  principally  owing  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  maize  and  flour  exported  during  that  year. 

The  trade  of  Trieste  with  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  India 
alone  excepted,  is  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  require  special  notice. 
As  regards  India,  the  direct  trade  with  which  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
tables  (Tables  Nos.  I.  and  III.)  that  there  has  been  little  variation  in 
the  total  value  of  the  imports  (the  export  trade  is  quite  unimportant). 
The  quantity  of  coffee  imported  in  1875  was  almost  double  that  of  the 
best  of  the  four  preceding  years,  and  five  times  as  much  as  in  1871. 
Cotton  remains  almost  stationary,  but  in  rice  again,  the  importation  of 
which  only  commenced  with  a  very  small  quantity  in  1873,  there  was 
an  enormous  increase  in  1875.  An  attempt  was  made  to  open  a  trade 
in  jute  in  1872,  and  a  manufactory  started  in  Vienna  for  the  special 
purpose  of  working  it,  but  the  experiment  has  failed  owing  partly  to 
the  greater,  cheapness  of  the  hemp  produced  in  Uruguay,  which  lias 
also  the  advantage  that  when  manufactured  into  sacking  it  gives  a 
lighter  article,  and  partly  to  the  impossibility  of  competing  with  the 
Scotch  market. 

It  will  be  seen  (Table  II.)  that  the  decrease  of  about  1,000,000/.  in 
the  value  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  during  the  last  five  years 
has  been  chiefly  in  iron  and  machinery,  and  this  is  attributable  to  two 
causes :  the  increasing  supply  of  an  equally  good  article  at  a  cheaper 
rate  by  the  home  market,  and  the  decreased  demand  more  particularly 
for  rails,  in  which  a  large  business  used  formerly  to  be  done  with 
Great  Britain. 
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Table  I. — Showing  the  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  in  Pounds 
Sterling  from  and  to  the  different  Countries  trading  with  Trieste 
during  the  last  Eive  Years. 

Imports. 


Countries. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Great  Britain 

3,821,757 

3,173,538 

2,808,164 

2,425,108 

1,907,787 

British  India 

•  •  • 

1 ,738,369 

1,713,144 

1,544,321 

1,604,606 

1,760,909 

Austria-Hungary  ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1, 108,284 

1,143,213 

977,640 

1,025,493 

1,384,795 

Italy . 

•  •  • 

2,004,878 

2,182,037 

2,535,317 

2,115,848 

2,854,731 

G  recce  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

710,106 

776,472 

711,110 

641,050 

781,116 

France  . 

•  . . 

149,953 

442,797 

160,664 

167,255 

165,867 

Spain . 

•  •  i 

•  i . 

9,230 

•  >  • 

2,368 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Portugal  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,119 

2,592 

/ ,  /  53 

17,500 

1,424 

Belgium  . 

•  •  t 

289,936 

85,223 

122,537 

85,818 

63,789 

Holland  . 

•  •  • 

•  . . 

57,255 

65,801 

6,193 

26,073 

•  •• 

Hans  Towns 

•  .  • 

10,113 

8,219 

3,024 

•  «  • 

2,845 

Prussia  . 

•  •  • 

•  • . 

2,483 

•  •  • 

*•<  • 

•  4  • 

Sweden  and  Norway 

•  <  * 

9,229 

16,843 

9,389 

18,394 

14,224 

Russia  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

431,608 

504,988 

750,455 

739,684 

403,050 

Turkey  . 

• .  • 

•  « . 

2,247,895 

2,488,113 

1,937,711 

1,613,161 

1,894,150 

Moldavia  . 

•  •  • 

• . . 

84,064 

260.815 

278,394 

196,721 

233,023 

Wallachia  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  r 

60,987 

330,624 

124,417 

113,963 

27,464 

Egypt  . 

•  •  • 

1,474,899 

1,447,590 

956,014 

1,001,832 

1,149,279 

Tunis . 

•  •  • 

192 

1,998 

3,182 

4,710 

5,300 

Morocco  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4,704 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

S.  Domingo . 

•  •  • 

9,683 

14,744 

3,760 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Spanish  America  . . . 

•  •  • 

•  •  . 

18,099 

•  »  • 

•  •  • 

•  .  • 

•  •  • 

United  States  N.A. 

•  •  * 

•  •  . 

718,718 

790,178 

807,347 

822,154 

789,674 

Argentine  Republic 

» « • 

15,525 

•  .  ■ 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Venezuela  ... 

•  •  • 

14,842 

16,572 

•  •  • 

9,696 

•  •  • 

Uruguay  . 

•  •  • 

•  .  • 

5,232 

•  .  • 

... 

•  •  • 

Brazils  . 

•  •  • 

583,796 

204,922 

328,802 

207,187 

319,752 

Peru . 

. 

•  •  • 

24,456 

Chile . 

8,960 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

China  . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

17,585 

Total . 

... 

... 

15,633,020 

15,689,325 

14,010,538 

12,836,252 

13,776,764 

Exports. 


Countries. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Great  Britain 

1,015,065 

812,013 

730,303 

726,570 

1,225,512 

British  India 

•  •  • 

167,340 

148,982 

114,793 

133,684 

103,738 

Austria  . 

2,401,143 

2,425,355 

2,466,191 

2,519,650 

2,749,245 

Italy . 

2,152,192 

1,764,803 

1,751,937 

1,704,059 

1,869,612 

Greece  . 

644,066 

613,944 

491,103 

605,855 

514,263 

France  . 

644,946 

666,970 

453,165 

700,022 

712,949 

Spain  . 

1,539 

7,431 

4,963 

150 

1,149 

Portugal  . 

... 

7,273 

•  t  • 

5,424 

1,747 

5,879 

Holland  . 

•  •  • 

83,418 

60,656 

19,922 

12,434 

13,994 

Belgium  . 

151,463 

6,908 

43,530 

•  .  • 

•  •  • 

Hans  Towns 

•  t  • 

•  •  • 

13,818 

16,618 

10,029 

13,872 

24,705 

Denmark  . 

•  •  • 

4,525 

5,408 

•  •  • 

432 

Sweden  and  Norway 

•  •  • 

•  • . 

4,366 

2,592 

929 

6,676 

7,232 

Russia  . 

•  • . 

213,637 

216,820 

115,858 

77,477 

91,616 

Turkey  . 

•  • « 

2,466,196 

2,053,005 

2,050,314 

1,711,257 

1,879,316 

Moldavia  . 

•  •  » 

22,395 

16,978 

44,098 

82,007 

73,207 

Wallachia  . 

•  • « 

7,155 

11,022 

15,516 

19,803 

21,188 

Egypt  . 

•  •• 

593,538 

565,759 

628,343 

570,298 

628,027 

Tunis . 

•  •  • 

... 

89 

1,258 

2,232 

Tripoli  . 

•  •  • 

4,079 

1,148 

2,849 

... 

•  •  • 

United  States 

•  • . 

201,873 

174,598 

88,820 

184,181 

135,100 

Brazils  . 

... 

... 

247,183 

197,250 

199,500 

194,792 

184,852 

Total . 

... 

... 

11,047,210 

9,768,260 

9,237,676 

9,265,792 

10,244,245 

The  foregoing  table  shows  an  advance  on  the  total  trade  of  Trieste 
for  1875  over  1874  of  1,918,966/.;  of  this  increase  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies  contribute  over  6  per  cent,  viz.,  117,976/.,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  considerable  falling  off  which  there  has  been  in  British 
trade  with  this  port  as  compared  with  former  years,  yet  there  is  no 
country  doing  so  extensive  a  business,  nearly  21  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
trade  falling  to  her  share,  Italy  standing  next  to  her  on  the  list,  Turkey 
and  Egypt  being  third  and  fourth. 
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Table  II. — -Showing  the  Quantity  respectively  of  the  Principal 
Articles  Imported  and  Exported  at  Trieste  during  the  last  Eive 
Years. 

Imported. 


Articles. 

Weights 

and 

Measures. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Alum  . 

Cwt. 

3,935 

3,653 

5,166 

2,936 

4,635 

Starch  . 

3,007 

2,048 

2,480 

4,811 

11.013 

Bacon  and  lard . 

4,927 

90,971 

89,352 

58,000 

21,067 

Coal  . 

Tons 

77,993 

93,354 

65,740 

83,873 

63,352 

Cement  . . 

Cwt. 

33,625 

21,750 

8,187 

13,150 

2,977 

Coffee  . 

9,747 

15,045 

8,955 

19,955 

24,811 

Sugar  (refined) . 

n  ••• 

7,317 

1,903 

7,418 

3,851 

6,870 

Cotton  manufactures  and 

twist 

89,000 

80,743 

89,590 

85,240 

69,940 

Iron  . 

Tons 

83,282 

71,086 

54,814 

13,962 

9,819 

ltice  . 

Cwt. 

42,537 

108,901 

108,094 

21,208 

61,683 

Machinery  . 

Lbs. 

123,240 

122,860 

52,550 

91,776 

35,017 

Cotton-seed  oil . 

Cwt. 

91,516 

80,903 

92,640 

64,526 

61,415 

Cocoa-nut  and  palm  oils 

948 

6,963 

4,276 

14,870 

18,010 

Herrings  „ 

11,322 

5,651 

2,137 

9,627 

1,340 

Soda  . 

20,728 

44,738 

37,826 

43,498 

37,000 

Fire-bricks  . 

Pieces 

391,700 

404,800 

427,290 

327,914 

256,310 

Exported. 


Articles. 

Weights 

and 

Measures. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Steel  . 

Cwt . 

2,982 

3,666 

1,755 

3,950 

6,456 

Hemp  . 

n  ••• 

26,428 

10,483 

8,536 

5,601 

2,947 

Paper 

11  ...  ... 

6,837 

9,380 

4,621 

11,820 

12,028 

Slmmac . 

11  •••  ••• 

20,887 

17,652 

23,073 

24,532 

18,045 

Dry  fruits  . 

57,530 

39,709 

76,048 

65,208 

69, £08 

Gums  and  resins 

11  •••  ••• 

12,547 

9,330 

9,165 

13,106 

19,270 

Grain 

Imp.  quarters 

115,700 

63,050 

16,930 

32,124 

287,905 

Flour  and  bran . 

Cwt . 

489,104 

348,653 

326,716 

324,377 

409,936 

Wool  . 

17,724 

16,474 

8,717 

5,514 

4,280 

Oak  staves  . . 

Pieces 

1,836,287 

3,798,520 

7,238,855 

4,676,392 

3,702,573 

Olive  oil . 

Cwt . 

8,707 

1,107 

551 

12,860 

43,024 

Oil-seed  cake  . 

11  ...  ... 

12,766 

10,762 

5,790 

7,007 

11,636 

Yalonia . 

11 

2,163 

10,619 

22,370 

... 

15,447 

Table  III. — Showing  the  Principal  Articles  Imported  to  Trieste  from 
British  India  during  the  last  Five  Years. 
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Articles. 

Weights 

and 

Measures. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Coffee . 

Cwt. 

. 

22,945 

36,277 

67,262 

39,130 

121,578 

Pepper . 

11 

...  ... 

923 

857 

1,121 

4,020 

6,820 

Indigo . 

:i 

...  ... 

7,080 

10,223 

418 

1,223 

34 

Cotton . 

j  i 

...  ... 

340,293 

272,141 

275,273 

333,495 

323,587 

Hides  and  skins  . 

1 1 

•  .  •  a  •  • 

16,060 

20,991 

32,790 

7,472  • 

11,280 

Cocoa-nut  and  palm  oils  ... 

ii 

...  ... 

1,127 

2,912 

2,900 

... 

8,455 

Jute  . 

ii 

•••  ... 

•  .* 

S9 

12,817 

1,060 

134 

Cassia  lignea . 

ii 

...  ... 

• .  • 

60 

7,320 

1,790 

Wheat . 

Imp. 

quarters 

•  •  • 

74 

3,054 

7,615 

1,625 

Timber  (teak) . 

Cubic  feet  ... 

•  .  • 

... 

56,000 

2,750 

58,812 

Logwood  . 

Cwt. 

...  ... 

•  •• 

... 

7,065 

... 

... 

Tobacco  . 

J  > 

...  ... 

•  •  • 

•  .  • 

9,850 

37,665 

17,055 

Rice 

11 

. 

... 

... 

80 

207 

25,600 

The  export  trade  with  India,  unimportant  though  it  be,  seems  to 
be  on  the  decline.  All  the  direct  shipments  have  hitherto  been  made 
by  Austrian  Lloyds’  steamers  to  Bombay,  the  principal  articles  being 
beer,  paper,  cotton  goods,  ice,  deals,  machinery,  musical  instruments, 
and  Venetian  beads. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

On  this  subject  a  few  words  will  suffice,  as  there  is  little  requiring 
special  notice.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  number  and 
total  tonnages  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  this  port  have  con¬ 
siderably  decreased  during  the  last  five  years,  with  the  falling  oft'  of  the 
imports,  though  in  1875  the  total  tonnage  almost  reached  that  in  1868 
and  I860,  this  number,  however,  owing  to  the  increased  size  of  the 
vessels  now  emplo}Ted  in  the  carrying  trade,  falling  short  of  that  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  most  noticeable  fact  is  the  large  and  steady  falling  off  in  the 
value  of  the  cargoes  conveyed  to  Trieste  in  British  bottoms,  amounting 
in  the  five  years,  1871-75,  to  over  2,000,000/.,  or  nearly  50  per  cent., 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly,  of  course,  by  the  decrease  in  the 
total  value  of  the  imports,  and  to  some  extent,  by  the  larger  number 
of  vessels  of  other  nations  (particularly  Italian)  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade. 


Table  IV. — Showing  the  Value  in  Pounds  Sterling  of  Cargoes  Im¬ 
ported  and  Exported  by  Vessels  of  different  Nations  during  the 
last  Eive  Years. 

Impokted. 


Nations. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

British  . . 

4,620,204 

4,019,908 

3,845,861 

3,169,273 

2,566,012 

Aus  tro-Hu  ngarian 

7,464,184 

7,807,871 

7,031,343 

310,364 

6,538,332 

7,845,717 

American,  U.S.  . . 

374,458 

215,016 

205,924 

208,488 

Belgian  . . 

44,185 

6,878 

•  • 

872 

•  • 

Danish 

79,016 

28,898 

107,403 

15,255 

40,026 

French  . . 

43,760 

24,008 

71,797 

116,240 

20,710 

German  . . 

219,612 

160,049 

95,625 

172,178 

140,459 

Greek  . .  t . 

716,487 

1,015,600 

832,165 

660,859 

619,452 

Italian  . . 

1,378,448 

1,689,598 

1,414,463 

1,526,425 

1,625,366 

Dutch 

147,852 

189,666 

36,409 

78,313 

52,554 

Turkish  . . 

170,836 

212,743 

156,661 

129,728 

161,952 

Portuguese 

17,500 

•  • 

•  • 

16,244 

•  • 

Russian  . . 

70,989 

94,347 

46,368 

66,050 

129,833 

Samian  . . 

28,068 

23,694 

8,772 

2,026 

24,123 

Servian  . . 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

1,270 

t  • 

•  • 

•  » 

•  • 

wegian . . 

241,723 

180,886 

36,219 

126,369 

319,786 

Wallachian 

14,429 

20,161 

23,088 

12,164 

22,286 

Total 

15,633,021 

15,689,323 

14,016,538 

12,836,252 

13,776,764 
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Exported. 


Nations. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

British  . . 

1,828,18 7 

919,436 

835,431 

845,955 

1,338,165 

Austro-Hungarian 

7,856,441 

7,164,256 

6,942,705 

6, 522,636 

6,953,183 

American,  U.S.  . . 

62,272 

25,160 

8,386 

18,391 

20,697 

Belgian  . . 

17,218 

•  • 

4,136 

2,158 

•  • 

Danish  . . 

84,561 

15,803 

23,713 

15,628 

19,126 

French  . . 

25,114 

8,419 

8,446 

35,394 

16,759 

7,337 

G  erman  . . 

85,666 

94,751 

91,768 

S9,02 1 

Greek 

299,627 

367,790 

333,423 

352,001 

280,910 

Italian  .. 

1,065,027 

854,896 

810,593 

1,181,375 

1,311,611 

Dutch 

84,770 

107,549 

51,381 

55,100 

58,058 

Turkish  . . 

104,873 

104,554 

114,600 

91,294 

96,303 

Portuguese 

6,230 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Russian  . . 

3,696 

43,735 

5,596 

19,894 

9,689 

Samian  . . 

4,532 

3,895 

1,020 

1,100 

6,797 

Servian  . . 

350 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

Swedish  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  . . 

60,299 

53,504 

56,442 

47,735 

49,884 

Wallachian 

8,348 

4,509 

6,410 

4,000 

3,465 

Total 

11,047,211 

9,768,257 

9,237,676 

9,265,794 

10,244,246 

Table  V. — Showing  the  Nationality,  Number,  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels 
Entered  and  Cleared  from  and  to  Foreign  Ports  in  1874  and  1875. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Nationality. 

1874. 

1875. 

1874. 

1875. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British  . 

163 

134,388 

190 

163,530 

163 

132,147 

196 

167,751 

Austro-Hungarian 

919 

399,811 

900 

396,730 

877 

394,413 

875 

416,429 

American,  U.S.  ... 

14 

5,789 

14 

6,208 

14 

5,793 

12 

5,056 

Danish  . 

7 

1,025 

4 

577 

7 

898 

5 

855 

French  . 

9 

2,262 

10 

1,658 

12 

2,410 

10 

•1,624 

German  . 

28 

5,914 

24 

5,173 

25 

5,504 

26 

5,621 

Greek  . 

342 

38,653 

329 

32,526 

367 

46,117 

333 

37^213 

Italian  . 

1,766 

161,930 

1,674 

161,055 

1,542 

153,988 

1,449 

155,996 

Dutch  . 

22 

4,117 

19 

3,420 

20 

3,514 

19 

3^454 

Turkish  . 

93 

6,666 

112 

6,616 

94 

6,439 

104 

•  6*387 

Russian  . 

16 

5,908 

,  12 

4,207 

18 

8,475 

12 

4,102 

Samian  . 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

2 

184 

7 

832 

3 

277 

7 

780 

wegian . 

17 

4,826 

20 

8,231 

20 

6,461 

16 

5,694 

Wallachian 

6 

654 

6 

672 

5 

534 

4 

456 

Total . 

3,404 

772,127 

3,321 

791,435 

3,167 

767,050 

3,078 

811,418 

Agriculture. 

The  unfavourable  and  rocky  nature  of  the  limestone  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trieste  and  in  Istria,  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
soil  is  sandstone,  and  the  want  of  water,  which  in  dry  seasons  becomes 
very  serious,  render  cultivation  of  the  land  far  from  profitable.  It  is 
best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  vines  and  olives,  and  the  population 
derive  their  chief  means  of  subsistence  from  the  produce  of  the  former, 
but  owing  to  the  indolent  character  of  the  people,  and  their  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  adopt  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  even  these  are  not  made 
so  profitable  as  they  might  be. 
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Industey  and  Manufactuees. 

The  only  industrial  enterprizes  deserving  of  notice,  or  which  afford 
employment  to  any  considerable  extent,  are  the  shipbuilding  yards  and 
workshops  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Lloyd’s  Company,  and  of  Messrs. 
Strudthoff  and  Co.,  at  S.  Kocco  ;  the  foundry  and  engine  factory, 
“  Stabilimento  Tecnico  Triestino,”  belonging  to  the  last-named  com¬ 
pany,  and  one  established  and  carried  on  by  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Thomas  Holt ;  two  flour  mills,  a  chocolate  manufactory,  and  a  brewery. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  a  third  shipbuilding  yard,  the  “  Naval 
Adriatico,”  has  lately  been  closed,  and  the  company  is  in  liquidation. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  very  prosperous  concern  owing  to  large  orders 
from  the  Government,  but  for  some  time  back  it  has  been  in  a  struggling 
condition  from  want  of  capital  to  carry  on  the  work  profitably.  Last 
year  an  English  company  proposed  to  buy  this  establishment,  but  the 
offer  was  rejected  as  being  much  too  low.  It  was  also  hoped  that  the 
Austrian  Government  would  take  up  the  matter  and  assist  in  carrying 
on  the  undertaking,  but  this  also  proved  a  disappointment,  and  so  the 
liquidation  is  being  proceeded  with,  although  under  very  great  difficul¬ 
ties.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  lower  price  than  that  offered 
would  now  be  accepted ;  and  this  fine  establishment,  which  is  in  perfect 
working  order  and  furnished  with  everything  requisite  for  shipbuilding, 
is  certainly  worth  the  attention  of  English  capitalists. 

Public  Woeks. 

Under  this  head,  four  undertakings — two  in  progress  of  completion 
and  two  projected — require  mention  ;  the  tramway,  the  laying  down  of 
which  was  commenced  in  November  last  by  the  Brussels  Tramway 
Company,  is  now  in  operation  ;  it  will  shortly  be  employed  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  goods,  and  there  is  every  promise  of  its  being  a  successful 
undertaking. 

The  new  port  is  still  incomplete,  and  it  seems,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  problematical  whether  the  advantages  which  it  is  supposed 
Trieste  will  derive  from  it  can  at  all  compensate  for  th«  enormous 
expense  incurred,  indeed,  many  of  those  best  qualiksd  to  give  an 
opinion  consider  it  likely  to  be  rather  an  injury  than  otherwise  to  the 
harbour,  and  to  be  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Stid-Bahn. 

The  two  undertakings  projected,  but  not  yet  commenced,  are  a 
railway  (worked  as  far  as  the  Karst  by  a  traction  engine)  connecting 
Trieste  with  Haidenschaft  and  its  factories,  and  also  with  the  Wippach 
Yallev,  whence  it  is  contemplated  carrying  it  on  to  Gorz,  and  secondly 
the  supplying  of  the  city  with  water  from  the  Becca,  a  scheme  which, 
if  it  prove  successful,  will  not  only  conduce  to  the  health  of  Trieste, 
but  will,  it  is  believed,  also  promote  industrial  enterpnze,  and  will 
repay  the  3,000,000  fl.  or  4,000,000  fl.  necessary  to  carry  it  out. 

Trieste,  June  6,  1876. 

~  /J 
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MACEIO. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Wucherer  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Maceio 

for  the  Year  1875 r 


Erom  the  accompanying  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  • 
exports  from  the  port  of  Maceio  amounted  in  the  past  year  to : — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

• 

Cotton 

Sugar.. 

Dry  salted  hides 

Bales 

Bags 

Number  . . 

53,840 

139,070 

7,818 

The  shipments  were  made  in — 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

British  . . 

•  •  •  « 

..  37 

.Swedish, 

«  •  •  • 

5 

Norwegian 

•  •  «  « 

2 

Danish  . . 

«  •  i  • 

1 

Portuguese 

•  •  •  • 

. .  6 

German 

•  •  •  • 

4 

French  . .  , , 

•  •  •  • 

4 

Spanish. . 

Total  . . 

•  *  «  • 

•  «  «  i 

2 

..  61 

Almost  all  the  cotton  was  shipped  direct  to  Liverpool,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  sugar  to  Channel  for  orders. 

Stocks  on  31st  December : — cotton,  7,306  bales ;  sugar,  42,077 
bags. 


Stock  on  30th  June,  1875,  compared  with  that  of  previous  year  1874. 


Articles. 

Bales 

Bags 

1875. 

1874. 

Cotton 

Sugar  . .  , . 

8,449 

656 

10,875 

14,498 

Entries  from  31st  December 

in  1875,  compared  same  period  in  1874. 

Articles. 

1875. 

1874. 

Cotton  . .  , , 

Bales 

8,807 

15,754 

Sugar  . .  . .  \  . . 

Bags 

93,706 

103,300 
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There  have  been  no  direct  importations  with  exception  of  several 
articles  from  Portugal,  and  three  cargoes  of  salt.  The  coasting  trade 
bringing  supplies  from  Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  is  mostly  carried  on  by 
steamers  receiving  subventions  from  the  Provincial  Government. 

The  actual  crops  both  of  sugar  and  cotton  will  prove  small,  and  with 
the  low  prices  paid  for  their  articles  at  present,  the  planters  receive  very 
unsatisfactory  results,  and  the  promised  assistance  by  the  Government 
through  advances  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  against  mortgaged  land  and 
and  property  has  so  far  not  been  realized.  There  have  been  no  im¬ 
provements  in  the  manufactory  of  sugar  and  the  quality  of  the  article 
continues  to  be  ordinary.  The  export  duty  on  produce  has  been  reduced 
from  9  per  cent,  on  value  to  7  per  cent,  since  1st  of  July  last ;  the 
provincial  duty  on  cotton  is  6  per  cent.,  on  sugar  4  per  cent.,  besides  a 
tax  of  40  c.  per  bag. 

The  projected  railway  to  connect  the  port  with  the  central  districts 
has  not  advanced  any  further  during  the  past  year,  but  there  seems 
every  probability  now  of  its  soon  progressing  towards  its  completion. 

The  sanitary  state  of  the  port  and  province  has  been  better  than  in 
the  previous  year.  Small-pox  prevailed  among  the  natives,  yellow-fever 
cases  appeared  principally  among  the  shipping  in  port,  and  several 
deaths  occurred  among  the  crews  of  the  foreign  ships,  but  with  those 
from  British  ships  I  have  not  one  fatal  case  to  report. 

Tranquillity  has  existed  in  the  province,  the  political  differences  have 
only  given  rise  to  small  disturbances,  which  were  soon  put  down  without 
any  serious  consequences. 

Besides  the  coasting  steamers  from  the  Bahia  and  Pernambuco 
companies,  the  Brazilian  Mail  steamers  call  at  this  port  three  times  a 
a  month,  but  of  the  Transatlantic  steamers,  none  call  at  this  port 
excepting  those  that  now  and  then  come  to  receive  homeward  cargo. 


Maceio,  December  31,  1875. 


Ketttrn  of  British  Shipping  and  Clearances  from  the  Port  of  Maceio  during  the  Tear  1875. 
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Return  of  Foreign  Shipping  and  Clearances  from  the  Port  of  Maceio  during  the  Year  1875. 
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PARA. 

Report  by  Consul  Green  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Provinces  of 

Par  cl  and  Amazonas  for  the  Tear  1875. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  tables  give  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  shipping 
resorting  to  this  port  during  the  year  1875  : — 


Entered. 


With  Cargo. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

tn 

* 

m 

to 

o 

a 

c3 

O 

m 

Sailing 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews., 

o 

a 

Co 

CD 

XJ1 

a  & 

i— <  m 

W  t> 

Tons. 

Crews. 

5 

a 

Q 

•4-3 

Sailing 

Vessels, 

! 

Tons. 

Crews. 

British 

38 

17 

43,406 

1,548 

... 

l 

226 

9 

38 

18 

43,632 

1,557 

Foreign 

68 

63 

133,852 

4,495 

... 

l 

141 

11 

68 

84 

133,973 

4,506 

Total 

106 

100 

177,238 

6,043 

... 

2 

367 

20 

106 

102 

177,605 

6,063 

Cleared. 


With 

Cargo. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

tO 

W 

to 

<D 

a 

c 

to 

to 

CQ 

£ 

CD 

a 

fcc  “ 

r-*  CD 
•  S  tO 

«5 

to 

£ 

CD 

■  a 

fcX3^ 
a  ^ 

•S  co 

to 

m 

£ 

<d  • 

rJl 

< — i  to 

*3  © 
w.  k* 

G 

o 

Eh 

CD  ~ 

Sh 

O 

+3 

C/2 

r— (  Xfl 

-p  o 

CZ 

c n  t> 

£ 

o 

H 

o 

O 

CD 

-»-3 

C/2 

■ — 1  Xfl 

Xfl  P> 

G 

o 

Eh 

<D 

S-H 

o 

British 

35 

2 

36,850 

1 

265 

3 

15 

7,540 

253 

38 

17 

44,390 

1 

518 

Foreign 

49 

67 

84,741 

3 

168 

19 

23 

50,148 

1,385 

68 

19 

133,889 

4 

553 

Total 

-  84 

69 

121,591 

4 

,433 

22 

38 

57,688 

1,638 

106 

107 

178,279 

6 

,071 

The  foreign  steamers  are  composed  of  the  American  mail  steamers 
between  New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  bringing  and  taking  from  this 
very  little  cargo,  and  the  Brazilian  mail  steamers  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
carrying  the  mails  and  coastwise  cargo,  which  trade  is  not  of  much 
magnitude. 

Yearly  all  the  trade  between  Para  and  Liverpool  is  carried  on  by 
two  lines  of  steamers,  each  running  a  steamer  monthly,  via  Havre  and 
Lisbon,  to  the  more  northern  ports  of  Brazil.  They  receive  no  subsidy 
either  from  the  English  or  Brazilian  Governments,  depending  entirely 
upon  cargo  and  the  rather  limited  passenger  traffic. 

The  British  sailing  vessels  principally  bring  coals  and  leave  in 
ballast  for  the  West  Indies,  seeking  homeward  freight. 

The  Amaz'onas  Provincial  Government  has  been  desirous  to  esta¬ 
blish  direct  steam  communication  between  its  capital  Manaus  (situated 
about  900  miles  up  the  river  Amazon)  and  Europe,  and  has  subsidized 
a  steamer  to  make  four  voyages  a  year ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  a  competent  company  in  England  to  carry  out  the  contract, 
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up  to  the  present  this  service  has  been  very  irregularly  conducted,  and 
it  has  every  appearance  of  falling  through,  the  trade  of  Manaus  not 
being  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  support  a  direct  line  of  steamers. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  neither  the  United 
States  Government  nor  the  Brazilian  being  willing  to  continue  the 
large  subsidies,  it  discontinued  to  run.  Since  then  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  subsidized  a  line  of  English  steamers  to  run  monthly  from 
Bio  de  Janeiro  to  New  York,  hut  we  are  still  without  steam  communi¬ 
cation  from  New'  York. 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  trade  of  Para  shows  a  slight  increase  over  last  year’s  in  exports 
and  a  slight  falling-off  in  imports. 

Exports. — The  export  trade  during  the  year  has  not  been  lucrative, 
prices  for  all  classes  of  produce  having  been  disproportionately  high  in 
comparison  with  the  consuming  markets’  quotations ;  still,  owing  to  no 
sudden  fluctuations  in  prices,  no  considerable  losses  have  been  made. 
Altogether  the  trade  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

The  following  tables  give  the  destination,  quantities,  and  official 
value  of  the  principal  products  exported  from  Para  during  the  years 
1871  and  1875 


1874 


Hides. 

India- 

rubber. 

Cocoa. 

Nuts. 

Dry  and 
Wet 
Salted. 

Deer 

Skins. 

.Balsam 

Capra. 

Piassava. 

Annatto. 

England . 

United  States  ... 

France  . 

Portugal . 

Other  ports 

Kilos. 

2,622,904 

'3,719,421 

94,253 

62,562 

8,755 

Kilos. 

2,11*5^571 

49,181 

18,909 

Kilos. 

892,214 

1,277,296 

51,120 

242,946 

693,056 

Kilos. 

12,336 

88,165 

607,649 

1,500 

Kilos. 

64,894 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Kilos. 

21,221 

17,151 

89 

5,473 

2,947 

Kilos. 

203,841 

111,273 

157,183 

15,107 

Kilos. 

34,296 

54,968 

843 

6,213 

1,50S 

Total  . 

6,507,895 

2,183,661 

3,156,632 

709,650 

64,894 

46,881  ' 

467,404 

97,828 

Oeeicial  Value  of  Produce  Exported  during  1874. 


To  what  Countries 
Exported. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Value  in  Sterling  at 
Average  Kate  of 
Exchange  about 

2s.  Qd.  per  milreis. 

England  . .  , .  . . 

Keis. 

4,222,555$000 

£ 

457,442 

United  States  ». 

5,778,477  000 

626,002 

90,495 

France  . .  , »  . . 

855,347  000 

Other  countries  , ,  . . 

1,017,630  000 

110,243 

Total  « *  *  • 

11,853,989  000 

1,284,182 
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• 

Hides. 

India- 

rubber. 

Cocoa. 

Nuts. 

Dry  and 
Wet 
Salted. 

Deer 

Skins. 

Balsam 

Capivi. 

Piassava. 

Annatto. 

England  ... 

United  States  ... 

France  . 

Portugal . 

Other  ports 

Kilos. 

4,377,337 

2,218,113 

141,847 

24,971 

1,121 

Kilos. 

220,696 

2, 132,'  772 
7,132 
1,693 

Kilos. 

2,035,364 

1,337,024 

177,174 

440,410 

580,904 

Kilos.  . 
15,107 

23*364 

992,305 

Kilos. 

57,927 

Kilos. 

18,150 

25,118 

9,154 

2,504 

10,317 

Kilos. 

214,784 

6,591 

76,042 

1,299 

Kilos. 

28,935 

47,924 

4,320 

Total  . 

6,763,389 

2,362,293 

4,570,876 

1,030,776 

57,927 

65,243 

298,716 

81,179 

Official  Value  of  Produce  Exported  during  1875. 


To  what  Countries 
Exported. 

Value  in 
Currency. 

Value  in  Sterling  at 
Average  Exchange 
about  ‘As.  3d.  per 
milreis. 

Reis. 

£ 

England  . .  . ,  . . 

6,351,271$000 

714,518 

United  States  , . 

3,072,588  000 

345,666 

Prance  . .  . .  « . 

1,101,341  000 

123,901 

Other  countries  . . 

874,194  000 

98,347 

Total 

11,399,394  000 

1,282,432 

Tbo  values  taken  of  exports  are  the  official  (custom-house  value  for 
collection  of  duties),  and  calculated  at  the  market  prices  at  time  of 
shipment.  The  correct  estimate,  however,  of  the  value  of  the  produce 
exported  is  obtained  by  adding  expenses,  storing,  packing,  duties,  and 
shipping  (varying  from  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  according  to 
product)  to  the  custom-house  value.  The  value  thus  of  the  produce 
exported  during  1875  would  be  about  1,700,000Z.  free  on  board. 

India-Rubber. — The  increase  in  the  collection  of  this  product  has 
been  less  than  in  previous  years,  owing  to  an  exceptionally  long  rainy 
season  and  a  good  deal  of  sickness,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  a  diminution  of  the  population  or  an  unwillingness  to  work  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  in  the  india-rubber  districts.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
report  that  vast  rubber-yielding  districts  have  never  yet  been  touched, 
so  should  the  rumours  that  the  old  rubber-bearing  districts  are  becoming 
exhausted  be  correct,  there  is  no  reason  the  yearly  collection  should  not 
in  ordinary  seasons  continue  the  steady  increase  it  has  shown  for  some 
years  past,  so  long  as  there  is  an  outlet  in  the  Eurcrpean  markets  for 
the  produce.  The  crop  in  1861  was  about  2,118  tons,  and  since  that 
date  has  shown  a  steady  progressive  increase,  showing  in  1875  a  crop  of 
6,7 63  tons. 

Cocoa  shows  very  little  variation  in  the  annual  yield,  which  is 
attributable  to  the  comparatively  unremunerative  prices  paid  for  it  in 
comparison  to  india-rubber,  and  the  scarcity  of  hands  to  labour;  and 
until  labour  becomes  cheaper  or  india-rubber  considerably  falls  in  price, 
the  annual  yield  can  hardly  be  expected  to  increase. 

Imports. — Although  the  imports  for  the  year  from  1st  July,  1874,  to 
30th  June,  1875,  are  slightly  less  than  those  of  the  corresponding  year 
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1873-1,  the  business  has  been  of  a  more  lively  nature,  and  although 
prices  of  many  articles  through  an  over  importation  have  been  low,  still 
the  trade  on  the  whole  has  improved,  aud  since  the  heavy  bankruptcies 
in  1872  and  1873,  has  been  conducted  on  a  sounder  basis,  which  augurs 
well  for  the  future. 

The  following  tables  give  an  approximate  official  value  of  the 
imports  during  the  years  1873-4  and  1874-5  : 


Eeom  1st  July,  1873,  to  30th  June,  1874. 


From  what  Country. 

Yalue. 

£ 

England  . . 

402,364 

United  States 

99,740 

France 

52,140 

Other  countries  . . 

133,963 

Total  . . 

688,207 

Eeom  1st  July,  1874,  to  30th  June,  1875. 


From  what  Country. 

Yalue. 

£ 

England  . .  . , 

352,854 

United  States  ..  .. 

107,579 

France  . . 

82,553 

Other  countries  . .  . . 

130,707 

.1.  otal  9$  •  • 

673,693 

Steam  Navigation  on 

the  Amazon. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  steamers  employed  in  the  river 
traffic  have  increased  with  the  demand.  There  are  now  engaged  upon 
the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  some  thirty-two  steamers,  varying  from 
80  to  000  tons  register,  and  some  fifteen  steamers,  varying  from  5  to 
15  tons  register,  belonging  to  private  individuals  and  other  companies, 
of  which  the  chief  is  the — 

Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company  Limited ,  formerly  a  Brazilian 
company,  was,  in  1872,  constituted  an  English  company,  with  a  capital 
of  1,000,000/.  sterling,  and  receives  large  subsidies  both  from  the 
Imperial  ahd  Provincial  Governments  of  Para  and  Amazonas.  The 
steamers,  however,  still  run  under  the  Brazilian  flag. 

JEmpressa  de  Navigagao  a" vapor  de  Marajo. — This  company  was 
formed  in  1874,  for  the  especial  object  of  bringing  the  cattle  from  the 
island  of  Marajo  to  town,  quicker  and  more  regularly  than  in  canoes, 
which  sometimes  took  a  week  or  ten  days,  while  now  it  is  done  in  a  few 
hours.  The  company  has  now  some  three  steamers  engaged  in  this 
trade,  at  the  same  time  bringing  and  taking  cargoes  to  Marajo  and  the 
adjacent  islands. 

Amazon  Steam  Tug  and  Lighterage  Company  Limited . — This  is 
purely  English  enterprise.  The  company  was  formed  in  London  in 
1875,  with  a  capital  of  100,000/.  At  present  they  have  only  one  steam 
tug  (of  about  89  tons  register  and  60  horse-power  nominal),  and  two 
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lighters  of  about  100  tons  each,  but  are  expecting  shortly  from  England 
another  boat  and  four  more  lighters.  Two  or  three  voyages  have 
already  been  made  to  Yquitos,  about  2,000  miles  up  the  river,  with 
comparative  success,  and  with  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  there  is  every 
probability  of  the  enterprise  eventually  proving  lucrative. 

Immigration. 

Eor  some  years  the  Government  has  been  endeavouring  to  encourage 
immigration  to  this  province  and  Amazonas,  but  owing  to  the  unhappy 
selection  of  localities,  and  its  agents  not  having  been  sufficiently 
careful  in  their  selection  of  emigrants,  and  not  having  established  a 
good  general  plan  of  colonization,  up  to  the  present  immigration  has 
been  an  entire  failure.  A  new  colony  has  just  been  established  at 
Bene-Vides,  about  twenty  miles  from  Para,  and  there  are  now  located 
there  some  150  Erench  Canadians.  Whether  this  colony  will  be  more 
successful  than  its  predecessors  it  is  too  early  to  prognosticate,  but 
the  Government  is  taking  very  laudable  interest  in  its  progress,  and  is 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  help  the  immigrants,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  it 
will  prove  a  success. 


Para,  April  30,  1876. 
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No.  II. — Eeturh  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Paraiba  in  the  Tear  1875. 
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Paraiba,  January  25, 1876. 


PE’NAMBUCO. 


Report  by  Acting-Consul  C(>j[eig  on  fjie  Trade ,  Commerce ,  and  Naviga¬ 
tion  of  P tyiambuco  for  the  Year  1875. 

My  report  for  1874  f10wed  a  falling  off  in  the  general  trade  of  this 
port,  and  indicated  tle  probability  of  continued  diminution.  »The 
returns  for  this  ye.^  however,  exhibit  a  deficit  greater  than  was 
anticipated.  sudden  prosperity  which  lighted  upon  this  country 
Vvhen  the  war  f  gGcession  in  the  United  States  produced  a  cotton 
famine  and  dised  the  price  of  the  staple,  that  great  article  of 
commerce^  a  faUulou.s  rate,  would  seem  apparently  to  have  produced 
no  suj^lantial  benefits,  for  now  that* cotton  is  getting  back  to  its 
™rJal  price  as  before  the  war,  and  sugar  consumption  is  increasing 
juth  low  freights,  and  with  the  further  advantage  of  repeal  of  duties 
which  was  more  beneficial  to  the  producer  here  than  to  the  masses  of 
consumers  at  home,  for  whose  advantage  it  was  supposed  to  be  done), 
it  is  found  that  the  planters  and  traders  of  this  place  cannot  compete 
with  other  cotton  and  sugar  producing  countries.  Not  even  with 
unfortunate  Cuba  in  the  article  of  sugar,  for  fine  white  sugar  can  be 
imported  from  thence  at  a  profit,  if  the  customs  here  did  not  impose 
upon  it  the  enormous  duty  of  110  reis  or  about  2 \d.  per  lb. 

What  has  become  of  all  the  foreign  capital  that  flooded  the 
country  ?  Ten  years  would  seem  to  have  been  enough  to  have 
exhausted  or  driven  it  away,  leaving  things  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  as  before  that  golden  flood. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  new  legislation  will  soon  place  British  seamen 
and  shipping  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  The  inefficiency  of  the  present 
system  to  correct  the  abuses  and  practices  connected  with  our 
mercantile  marine,  has  time  after  time  been  pointed  out  in  consular 
reports.  The  attention  which  has  at  last  been  given  to  the  subject, 
the  matter  having  become  too  scandalous  and  discreditable,  would  seem, 
as  regards  seamen,  to  have  had  a  good  effect  during  the  last  few 
months,  giving  them  the  impression  that  the  eye  of  the  nation  is  upon 
them,  which,  if  disposed  to  see  that  justice  is  meted  out  to  them  as 
civilized  human  beings,  will  also  provide  measures  to  punish  their 
offences  and  any  breach  of  the  law. 

Hitherto  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  in  a  vast  number  of  cases 
how  it  is  that  vessels  ever  reach  their  destination.  The  Board  of 
Trade  admits  great  numbers  of  ill-conditioned,  illiterate,  inferior  class 
of  men  as  masters,  who  are  often  unfit  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  men, 
or  of  their  own  or  other  people’s  property.  Many  lives  and  numbers 
of  vessels,  I.  have  no  doubt,  are  lost  from  this  circumstance  alone.  The 
contrast  is  great  between  the  ordinary  run  of  French  shipmasters,  who 
are  generally  men  of  some  training,  decent  habits  and  manners,  and 
self-respect,  and  the  haphazard  skipper  of  a  British  vessel.  It  does 
not  seem  easy  to  remedy  this  defect  so  long  as  there  are  shipowners 
who  will  employ  any  one  who  will  work  his  vessel  cheaply.  The  wages 
usually  given  in  these  vessels  are  not  such  as  will  induce  respectable 
honest  men  to  command  them.  Masters  abroad  generally  act  as  if 
there  wTas  no  law  over  them. 

Too  many  care  little  about  losing,  the  certificates  granted  to  them 
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by  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  the  mild  process  of  a  naval  court  is  found, 
on  occasions,  to  be  not'  only  unfeasible,  but  useless. 

A  plan  making  it  necessary  for  all  shipmasters  to  obtain  consular 
certificates  as  to  conduct  and  fitness  might  be  found  practicable  and 
useful  for  eliminating  the  worthless  among  them  ;  also  the  introduction 
of  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  Trench  merchant  service  as  regards 
a  master’s  qualification. 

At  present,  numbers  of  British  shipmasters  are  no  better  than  the 
ignorant,  pugnacious,  obdurate,  ordinary  seamen.  Dealing  with  masters 
and  seamen  abroad  is  a  most  difficult  task  for  the  consul ;  and  the 
magistrate  at  home  with  his  court,  chief  clerk  and  staff,  books  of 
reference,  and  more  than  all,  his  own  turnkeys,  prisoner’s  dock,  police 
force,  and  jail,  would  be  sorry  indeed  to  exchange  posts  if  he  could 
experience  the  difference  of  coming  in  contact  with  seafaring  crimi¬ 
nality  without  these  all-powerful  adjuncts. 

Murderous  assaults,  stabbing,  mutinous  conduct,  thefts,  desertions, 
&c.,  are  of  perpetual  occurrence,  but  except  in  extreme  cases  all  the 
consul  can  do  is  to  appeal  to  the  foreign  local  authorities,  who  will  do 
nothing  more  than  confine  the  offender  (who  often  merits  penal 
servitude  and  the  flogging  deservedly  given  to  garotters)  in  an  airy 
comfortable  room,  in  company  with  other  cheerful  recluses  without  any 
work.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  prefer  residing  there  to  being  on 
board  ship,  especially  as  the  vessel  has  to  pay  for  his  residence  in  the 
House  of  Detention.  In  most  instances  these  men  are  in  debt  to  the 
ship,  their  wages  having  been  disposed  of  in  advance  notes,  allotments, 
&c. ;  the  average  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  this  port  being  not  more 
than  about  forty  days. 

Some  more  deterrent  mode  of  punishing  such  offences  is  required. 
Greater  control  over  the  men  could  be  obtained  if  advance  notes  were 
prohibited,  and  allotment  notes  confined  to  the  utmost  limit,  to  be 
considered  more  as  a  privilege  allowed  to  men  of  good  conduct ;  and  if 
a  British  mercantile  marine  fund  were  established,  derived  from  small 
compulsory  contributions  from  all  seamen  on  engagement,  which  would 
extend  to  them  the  benefit  of  an  institution  like  Greenwich  Hospital, 
less  misconduct,  it  is  reasonably  believed,  would  happen,  and  a  better 
clasx  of  youth  might  be  induced  to  enter  our  merchant  navy. 

yiataas  for  relief  are  constantly  made  by  seamen  who  have  been  left 
behind  or  inserted.  Experience  would  indicate  that  none  should  be 
entitled  to  reibT,  except  it  be  from  distress  caused  by  total  and 
complete  wreck,  v.-here  nothing  is  left  for  raising  funds.  It  is  univer¬ 
sally  believed  both  by  masters  and  men  that  no  matter  what  the  cause, 
the  consul  is  bound  to  give,  and  that  it  is  their  right  to  demand  relief 
in  all  cases. 

Desertion,  often  forced  on  by  masters,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  distress. 
The  American  plan  of  compelling  every  shipmaster  to  deposit  three 
months’  wages  for  every  man  left  behind,  or  to  be  accounted  for,  would 
be  a  valuable  check  to  introduce  into  our  service. 

The  question  of  unseawoifihy  seamen,  demands  serious  attention  and 
improvement,  and  the  incredible  licence  with  which  ships  are  allowed  to 
leave  British  ports  without  inspection,  and  apparently  under  the  utmost 
indifference  (or  absence)  of  municipal  law,  which  can  be  applied  to 
vessels  of  all  nationalities  alike,  and  (what  is  more  imcomprehensible) 
on  the  part  of  insurers  of  ship  or  cargo,  will  be  $hown  by  the  following 
very  common  and  ordinary  instance,  which  it  is  Jioped  will  prove  that 
what  is  now  permitted  is  scandalously  wrong  and  "vicious. 
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Extract  from  Logbook. 

“  Barque  — — ,  of - ,  Friday,  December  10,  1875. 

“  Left  tbe  Prince’s  dock  at  nearly  high  water.  The  mate,  A.  M., 
and  boatswain,  P.  M.  E.,  never  came  on  board  at  the  time  appointed, 
but  ioined  in  company  with  the  crew  at  the  pier  head;  there  being 
taken  in  tow  of  a  steam-tug.  On  proceeding  outwards  discovered  that 
all  hands  with  the  exception  of  two  boys  being  more  or  less  intoxicated. 
When  abreast  of  Lock  lighthouse,  some  disturbance  took  place  between 
P.  M.  F.,  boatswain,  and  others  of  the  crew,  with  the  pilot,  whom  I 
after  some  time  got  separated ;  the  parties  coming  in  conflict  by  the 
pilot  requesting  them  to  get  the  jib-boom  rigged  out.  The  pilot 
continually  soliciting  me  for  spirits  which  I  refused  to  give  him. 
Also  found  A.  B.  utterly  incapable,  falling  down  at  the  wheel  while 
steering  the  vessel,  having  in  his  possession  a  flask  containing  a  quantity 
of  rum,  which  I  took  and  threw  overboard.  During  the  passage  to  the 
Bell  buoy,  I  found  the  crew  in  such  a  state  of  intoxication  that  it 
became  impossible  to  get  the  jib-boom  rigged  out  and  sails  set  on  the 
ship,  consequently  had  to  keep  the  steam-tug  towing,  to  hinder  the 
vessel  from  going  ashore,  it  blowing  a  fresh  breeze  at  the  time  from 
N.W.f  wind  increasing.  After  leaving  the  Bell  buoy,  at  10  a.m.,  thought 
it  best  to  let  those  of  the  crew  who  were  worse  drunk  lay  down,  if 
possible  to  get  them  sober.  The  boy,  E.  S.,  first  voyage  at  sea,  having 
to  steer  the  ship.  It  was  during  these  proceedings  that  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  T.  J\,  who  joined  at  the  pier  head  as  a  substitute  for  John 
Dixon,  who  neglected  to  proceed  in  the  ship,  was  a  soldier,  or  had  been 
in  that  capacity,  and  never  engaged  at  sea  service  before,  therefore 
useless  on  shipboard.  At  9  p.  M.,  Great  Ormshead  bearing  about 
south,  the  crew  being  in  a  better  state  and  condition  got  sails  set  on 
the  vessel.  Tow  rope  hauled  in,  made  several  (?)  to  this  morning,  11th 
December,  when  the  pilot  was  taken  off  by  the  cutter  on  the  station  at 
Point  Lvnas.” 

V 

ft  is  thus  seen  that  ships  are  allowed  publicly,  in  plain  open  day,  to 
sail  out  of  British  ports  in  a  reckless  and  unseawortliy  condition,  with 
a  crew  in  a  state  in  which  a  cab-driver  would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed, 
along  a  street. 

In  too  many  instances  the  sails,  equipments,  water,  provisions, 
medicine  chest,  &c.,  are  inadequately  provided,  or  are  of  a  ./deteriorated 
description.  The  inference  is,  that  commercial  adventurers  and 
speculating  insurers  are  allowed  free  scope  to  make  fJneir  profits,  being 
apparently  exempt  from  the  regulations  applied  Lo  street  and  railway 
traffic,  mines,  &c.,  for  the  protection  of  human  lyfe. 

/ 


Beturn  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Pernambuco  in  the  Tear  1874, 
Direct  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies. 
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—The  above  does  not  include  the  mail  steamers  of  the  Southampton  and  Pacific  Lines. 
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The  return  for  the  British  shipping  is  from  1st  of  January  to  31st 
December,  inclusive. 

The  United  States  Contract  Mail  Steamers  have  been  discontinued, 
and  the  line  since  December  26th  ultimo  is  carried  on  by  British 
steamers  belonging  to  Messrs.  Lamport  and  Holt,  of  Liverpool.  The 
Portuguese  packets  have  also  disappeared  as  the  enterprize,  it  is  stated, 
was  a  losing  one. 

The  port  dues  have  been  abolished  and  a  table  of  rates  called  light 
dues  established  in  lieu,  under  which  ships  pay  as  follows : — 


Up  to  200  tons 


)} 

)) 


300 

500 


it 

>i 


a 


700 


a 


Reis. 

. .  201000 
..  30  000 

40  000 
..  50  000 


the  maximum  charge,  so  that  vessels  of  higher  tonnage  will  not  pay 
over  50$ 000  reis. 
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All  British  Mail  Steamers. 


Return  of  the  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Pernambuco  during  the  Year  ended  June  30,  1875. 
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Total  amount  of  imports  as  above,  reis  21,816,333  $989,  at  exchange  2s.  per  milreis,  2,181,633?. 
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Duties  levied  on  above. 


0 

Amount. 

Exchange, 

2s.  per  Milreis. 

Reis. 

£  s.  d. 

Import  duty 

5,528.403$010 

552,840  6  0 

Percentage  on  duty 

2,204,042  575 

220,404  5  2 

5  per  cent,  tax  . . 

26,063  538 

2,606  7  1 

Total  . . 

7,758,509  123 

775,850  18  3 

Total  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  at  the  Port  during  the  Financial 
Year  ending  June  30,  1875,  at  the  exchange  of  2 s.  per  milreis. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Reis. 

£  s.  d. 

Reis. 

£  s.  d. 

1875 

21,816,333$989 
23,474,374  741 

2,181,633  7  0 
2.347,437  0  0 

16,363,445$838 

1,636,344  11  0 

1874 

16,637,141  703 

1,663,714  0  0 

1873 

*  « 

2,889,047  15  5 

25,462,538  000 

2,546,254  0  0 

The  above  shows  that  not  only  is  revenue  decreasing,  but  that 
imports  since  the  last  three  years  have  exceeded  exports. 

Some  modifications  have  been  introduced  with  a  view  of  ameliorating 
the  burthens  imposed  upon  imports  and  exports  by  both  the  general 
and  the  provincial  Giovernment,  but  without  producing  any  actual 
relief  or  satisfaction. 

A  reduction  of  2\  per  cent,  export  duty  by  the  general  Government 
is  followed  by  a  compensating  tax  upon  imports ;  and  the  provincial 
authorities  in  abolishing  the  import  duties  on  codfish  and  jerked  beef, 
the  main  sustenance  of  the  natives,  have  followed  a  similar  plan,  but 
which,  judging  from  the  loud  complaints  every  day  raised,  must  be 
most  vexatious  in  its  operation. 


Keyenues  collected  during  the  year  1875  and  the  two  previous  years, 

from  January  to  December  inclusive. 


From  Customs 
for  General 
Government. 

General  Taxation 
for  Central 
Government. 

Provincial 

Taxes. 

Catapazia, 
or  Customs 
Wharfage  Duty. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1873 

1,198,713 

80,466 

163,042 

21,786 

1874 

930,520 

73,947 

154,059 

20,180 

1875 

952,139 

60,047 

153,689 

16,697 

The  year  1876  will  probably  exhibit  a  still  further  decrease. 
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Peoduce  brought  to  the  Pernambuco  Market. 


Sugar. 

Cotton. 

Bags. 

Bales. 

In  1874 

1,335,243 

1,238,760 

132,909 

1875  . 

123,280 

The  production  or  supply  at  Pernambuco  per 

month  was  as  follows 

during  1865  : — 

Sugar. 

Cotton. 

Bags. 

Bales. 

January 

229,732 

12,406 

February  . . 

189,929 

12,225 

12,177 

March 

169,914 

April 

109,474 

8,879 

May 

47,265 

9,147 

June 

18,155 

7,916 

July  . 

5,165 

7,854 

August 

1,784 

5,601 

September  . . 

34,034 

7,031 

October 

105,813 

10,435 

November  . .  . . 

198,873 

13,426 

December  . . 

137,622 

16,383 

The  crop  season  generally  commences  in  October. 

The  high  rate  of  exchange  which  has  been  maintained  throughout 
the  year  has  been  of  immense  prejudice  to  those  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  native  produce  for  exportation,  and 
consequently  it  has  influenced  trade  generally  for  the  worse. 

So  unprofitable  is  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar  now  considered, 
that  suggestions  are  ventured  for  their  abandonment  in  favour  of  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  tobacco.  Great  expectations  have  been  held  out  by  pro¬ 
moters  of  a  system  of  central  sugar  factories  on  the  plan  in  vogue  in  some 
of  the  West  India  Islands.  Attempts  are  now  being  made  to  establish 
two  such  establishments  in  this  province. 

Under  certain  conditions  laid  down  by  a  law  recently  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  a  guarantee  of  7  per  cent,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  general  Government  upon  the  capital  invested  in  these  central 
sugar  factories. 
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Average  llates  of  Exchange  at  Pernambuco  during  the  Year  1875. 


On  London. 

On  Paris. 

On  Hamburgh. 

Per  Milreis. 

Per  Franc. 

Per  Mark. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

cl. 

Reis. 

Reis. 

January 

2 

2* 

to  2 

o 

O 

357 

to  370 

442  to 

463 

February  . . 

2 

21- 

2 

3 

354 

364 

442 

448 

March 

2 

21 

2 

31 

358 

364 

»  • 

April 

2 

21 

2 

3 

356 

367 

442 

444 

May 

2 

2  h 

2 

H 

354 

366 

439 

464 

June 

2 

2* 

2 

31 

355 

360 

436 

444 

July 

2 

2i 

2 

3± 

356 

367 

456 

483 

August 

2 

2| 

2 

3i 

352 

361 

440 

445 

September. . 

2 

2f 

2 

3§ 

345 

357 

438 

442 

October 

2 

3 

2 

3| 

348 

355 

432 

440 

November . . 

2 

2 

4 

343 

355 

430 

438 

December  . . 

2 

2* 

2 

3* 

345 

358 

432 

445 

Crime. 

Many  years  must  elapse  during  which  great  changes  will  have  to 
take  place,  not  only  in  the  legislation,  but  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  natives  of  this  country,  before  crime  will  be  repressed  and  kept 
within  bounds. 

Pew  care  about,  seeking  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  This  leads 
to  vindictiveness  and  the  execution  of  revenge,  more  or  less  occult, 
sooner  or  later. 

A  circular,  dated  July  17th,  1875,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
and  addressed  to  the  presidents  of  provinces,  is  to  the  following 
effect : — 

“  The  increase  of  crime,  more  especially  against  individual  security, 
is  assuming  great  proportions.  It  is  urgently  necessaiw  to  take 
measures  against  this  state  of  affairs,  the  improvement  of  which  to  a 
great  extent  depends  upon  the  police  authorities,  the  public  prosecutors, 
and  municipal  justices.  To  carry  out  those  duties  it  is  requisite  that 
only  those  persons  should  be  selected  who  are  fitted  by  their  worth  and 
reputation,  and  who  can  establish  public  confidence  by  their  enforcing 
respect  for  the  law. 

“  In  the  prevention  and  repression  of  crime  there  must  be  the  utmost 
diligence,  and  you  will  afford  the  necessary  force  to  the  authorities,  and 
not  tolerate  any  abuses  or  excesses  which  may  be  committed.” 

The  misfortune  is  not  that  there  is  a  lack  of  laws,  orders,  and 
regulations,  which  are  published  for  every  one  far  and  wide  to  read,  but 
that  it  is  impossible  to  know  by  whom  they  are  to  be  executed.  Every 
one  owes  favors  to  somebody  else.  They  are  so  entangled  together 
that  any  one  who  acts  separately  or  independently  is  marked  and 
made  prominent,  which  places  him  in  an  unenviable  situation.  JSTo 
wonder  then  that  murderers  are  so  frequently  acquitted,  and  other 
offences  are  endured  with  impunity  rather  than  attempt  prosecutions. 

With  respect  to  bankruptcy,  it  is  openly  confessed  that  the  process 
of  effecting  it  is  so  dilatory  and  so  full  of  difficulties  that  no  one  will 
venture  to  do  it.  The  costs  are  so  excessive  under  the  new  code  that 
great  parts  of  the  estates  are  absorbed ;  and  to  appeal  in  commercial 
questions  to  the  superior  courts,  instead  of  being  a  benefit  is  only  pro¬ 
ductive  of  evil.  So  says  the  commercial  corporation  of  this  port. 
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Emigration. 

D  uring  the  past  year  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  emigrants 
(Europeans)  from  the  River  PJate.  Free  passages  were  given  by  the 
general  Government,  and  numbers  were  sent  here,  consisting  principally 
of  Italians,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  only  a  fewr  British. 

The  result  was  that  these  people,  no  provision  having  been  made  for 
settling  them,  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves  and  came  to  grief  and 
misery.  Subscriptions  had  to  be  raised,  and  other  means  adopted  to 
succour  them  and  to  send  many  of  them  away  again ;  and  so  objection¬ 
able  was  this  attempt  at  immigration  that  its  continuance  was  repro¬ 
bated  and  condemned. 


Public  Works. 

A  privilege  was  granted  in  1870  for  opening  up  a  railway  from  this 
port  to  Limoeiro,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  a  district  from  whence 
a  great  deal  of  sugar  and  cotton  comes.  Although  the  company  and 
the  capital  is  forthcoming,  as  usual  from  England,  and  although  it  is 
proclaimed  loudly  abroad  that  the  country  is  only  waiting  with  open 
arms  for  capitalists  to  come,  and  that  there  is  free  scope  to  set  to  work 
and  build  railways,  as  yet  this  railway  is  not  commenced.  When  all 
obstructions  are  believed  to  have  been  smoothed  over,  and  the  works 
about  to  be  commenced,  some  new  question  is  raised,  until  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  given  that  Englishmen  who  come  here  to  build  railways  are 
treated,  except  in  words  and  promises,  more  as  the  enemies  than  the 
benefactors  of  the  country. 

The  history  of  the  Recife  or  Pernambuco  Drainage  Company^, 
another  British  enterprise,  may  be  learned  in  a  printed  statement 
prepared  by  Captain  Bullock,  the  special  agent  sent  here  by  the 
company. 

This  document,  carefully  and  cautiously  written  as  it  is,  discloses  a 
discouraging  state  of  things  for  foreign  investors.  It  would  seem  that 
such  are  the  impediments,  and  perpetual  strife,  and  unprofitable  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  these  useful  works  are  carried  on,  under  penalties 
and  obstructions  never  contemplated,  and  not  consequent  upon  the 
terms  of  contract,  that  they  are  ready  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  authorities  with  whom  the  contract  was  made  at  a  considerable 
loss.  The  province,  however,  is  so  overburdened  with  debt  and  taxes, 
that  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  it  to  increase  the  revenue,  or  to  offer 
any  security  for  raising  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  no  native  or  public 
association  cares  to  undertake  the  concern.  This  result  has  come  to 
pass  after  an  expenditure  of  between  300,000/.  and  400,000/.  in  pro¬ 
moting  healthy  and  cleanly  habits,  correcting  the  filthy  practices 
hitherto  existing,  and  in  increasing  the  salubrity  of  a  port  where  small 
pox  is  become  endemic  and  yellow  fever  lurks. 

This  year  the  yellow  fever  has  not  been  epidemic.  Sporadic  cases 
have  occurred,  however,  throughout. 

Small  pox  has  prevailed,  causing  a  considerable  increase  of  mortality. 

Cholera,  which  is  the  most  dreaded  of  all  epidemics  by  the  natives, 
has  been  absent. 

Altogether  the  district  has  been  tolerably  healthy. 

General  Remarks. 

The  labour  question  is  daily  becoming  more  serious  for  this,  and  the 
northern  provinces  of  Brazil  more  especially.  Every  month  large 
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numbers  of  slaves  are  regularly  sent  to  the  Rio  market  for  sale  from 
these  provinces,  and  the  drain  is  now  seriously  felt.  The  high  price  given 
in  Rio  for  slaves  may  be  a  temptation  to  the  needy  owners  of  the  north  ; 
and  another  reason  for  this  systematic  deportation  may  arise  from 
altered  agricultural  circumstances,  penuriousness,  and  reduced  culti¬ 
vation. 

The  best  free  labour  substitutes  would  be  Portuguese  from  the 
former  mother  country,  and  natives  of  the  Azores.  They  would  feel 
themselves  just  as  much  at  home  as  an  Englishman  in  New  York  does, 
and  perhaps  more  so. 

The  general  condition  of  this  part  of  Brazil  can,  however,  be  better 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  last  report  of  the  Pernambuco  Chamber 
of  Commerce  :  “  The  crisis  against  which  our  unfortunate  commerce 
has  contended  for  upwards  of  four  years  still  continues !  From  each 
.year  as  it  passes  au  appeal  is  made  for  the  ensuing  one,  but  the  evil 
assumes  each  time  more  serious  proportions !  Failures  continue,  con¬ 
fidence  disappears,  credit  is  considerably  restricted,  trade  is  diminished. 
Well-established  houses  are  ruined,  and  this  tremendous  concourse  of 
alarming  antecedents  drag  along  with  them  the  hope  of  seeing  affairs 
take  their  former  course,  bearing  in  mind  above  all  the  guilty  indiffer¬ 
ence  with  which  these  things  are  observed  by  the  supreme  authorities 
of  the  State.” 


Pernambuco,  Jauuary  81,  1876. 
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Report  ly  Vice-Consul  Trejpry  on  British  Mining  Industry  in  the  State 

of  Tolima  for  the  Year  1875. 

Before  entering  into  the  detail  of  British  mining  industry  in  the 
State  of  Tolima,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  briefly  its  topo¬ 
graphical,  geological,  and  other  characteristic  features. 

Description  of  State  of  Tolima. 

The  State  of  Tolima,  formerly  the  province  of  Mariquita,  extends 
from  1°  80'  to  5°  80  north  latitude,  being  about  280  English  miles  in 
length,  but  its  average  breadth  is  only  70  miles. 

For  a  distance  of  100  miles,  from  north  to  south,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  river  Magdalena  on  the  east,  and  by  the  watershed  of  the  Central 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes  on  the  west,  but  through  the  remaining  180 
miles  the  river  flows  entirely  within  the  State,  which  is  here  bounded 
on  the  east  and  west  by  the  watershed  of  the  Central  and  Eastern 
Cordilleras  respectively. 

At  latitude  5°  10'  the  Central  and  Eastern  Cordilleras  nearly  meet, 
and  rapids  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river,  but  steamers  can  pass 
upwards  by  haulage  and  have  descended  in  safety.  There  is  a  fall  of 
twenty  feet  in  two  miles,  of  which  sixteen  feet  occur  in  the  first  mile. 
Above  Honda  the  river  is  easily  navigable  for  about  half  its  length,  but 
the  upper  portion  presents  greater  difficulties,  yet  not  insurmountable, 
and  an  enterprizing  German,  Mr.  Alexander  Weckbecker,  aided  by  a 
subsidy  from  the  Government  of  Colombia,  has  succeeded  in  making 
three  voyages,  during  the  past  year,  as  far  south  as  the  city  and  port  of 
Neiva,  with  a  large  steamboat  named  the  “  Moltke.” 

Of  the  seventy  miles  width  of  the  State,  the  Cordilleras  cover  about 
two-thirds,  the  remaining  one-third  constituting  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Magdalena,  consisting  of  prairie  lands  lying  mostly  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  and  presenting  an  advantageous  line  for  a  railroad 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  State,  there  being  no  engineering 
difficulties  whatever.  1  mention  this  circumstance  because  it  is  very 
closely  connected  with  the  future  development  of  the  mining  and 
agricultural  industries  of  the  State,  as  well  as  with  the  transport  of 
British  merchandize  which  is  largely  imported.  Freight  by  the  river 
costs  10Z.  per  ton  between  Honda  and  Neiva,  and  even  with  steam 
navigation  thoroughly  developed  would  cost  fully  half  this  sum,  and, 
as  the  river  flows  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  valley,  the  cost  of 
carriage  by  land  from  the  flanks  of  the  Central  Cordillera  to  the  river 
would  always  present  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  progress,  whereas  a 
railroad  through  the  centre  of  the  plain,  with  short  branches  to  the 
Cordillera,  would  reduce  the  cost  of  transport  to  a  point  which  would 
enable  mining  and  agricultural  produce  to  be  exported  with  profit, 
which  at  present  they  cannot  be,  and  consequently  the  mines  are  not 
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worked,  and  the  amount  of  agricultural  produce  is  limited  to  the 
demand  for  local  consumption. 

Population. 

The  population  of  the  State  is  close  upon  300,000  inhabitants, 
principally  located  along  the  narrow  zone  between  the  two  Cordilleras, 
but  the  flanks  of  these  are  being  rapidly  populated  by  immigrants  from 
the  neighbouring  States. 

Climate. 

The  climate  of  the  plains  is  warm,  bub  there  are  no  marshy  grounds 
and  hence  it  is  quite  healthy,  whilst  on  the  Cordilleras,  on  either  hand, 
any  climate  is  attainable,  up  to  the  freezing  point,  by  merely  ascending 
them. 

The  country  is  well  watered,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Cordilleras 
ensures  a  sufficient  rainfall  on  the  low  lands.  The  atmospheric  changes 
are  very  trifling,  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  ranging  daily  only  from 
8  to  12  degrees,  and  during  the  whole  year  only  20  degrees.  The 
elements  seem  to  be  in  constant  equilibrium,  and  violent  storms  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  are  limited  in  extent.  Epidemics  either  in  man  or 
in  cattle  are  rare  and  generally  mild,  and  of  transient  duration. 

The  people  are  hospitable  and  consist  principally  of  whites,  mixed 
white  and  Indian,  and  pure  Indians,  but  hardly  any  African  blood.  All 
classes  live  together  in  harmony,  and  caste  distinctions  are  unknown. 

Geologt  and  Mining. 

The  Central  Cordillera  is  composed  of  granitic,  schistose,  and 
volcanic  rocks,  the  primitive  rocks  of  the  old  geologists,  and  contains 
no  organic  fossils,  but  is  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  gold,  silver, 
zinc,  lead,  and  copper  ores,  and  vast  accumulations  of  auriferous  gravel 
cover  the  flanks  of  the  ridge. 

The  Eastern  Cordillera  is  sedimentary  or  of  secondary  formation, 
and  is  highly  fossiliferous,  and  contains  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and  coal 
in  great  abundance,  hut  mostly  unavailable  as  elements  of  industry 
through  want  of  roads.  Thus  it  happens  that  mining  is  limited  in  this 
State  to  gold  and  silver.  Lately  a  considerable  number  of  American 
miners  have  visited  this  State  prospecting  for  gold,  but  one  or  two  only- 
have  obtained  good  results,  the  Spaniards  having  previously  washed  the 
gravels  so  extensively  as  to  leave  little  available  by  the  old  processes 
for  extraction.  But  within  the  last  four  years  hydraulic  mining  lias 
been  introduced,  first  at  the — 

Malpaso  Mine,  situate  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  this  port,  Iry  an 
English  limited  company,  composed  of  40,000  shares  of  ]/.  each,  of 
which  10,000  preference  shares  are  stated  to  be  fully  paid.  This  mine 
is  leaving  a  small  profit  on  the  current  expenses,  and  will,  I  believe,  go 
on  improving.  It  has  been  very  extensively  worked  formerly  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  the  late  native  miners  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  pay. 
Its  present  gross  produce  is  about  600/.  per  month. 

Mine  if  La  Rim. — This  mine  is  situate  on  the  same  Cordillera, 
about  ten  miles  south  of  the  Malpaso  mine,  but  although  the  gravel 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  by  hydraulic  washing,  only  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  could  be  obtained  to  work  a  few  hours 
occasionally,  and  after  obtaining  about  509/.  worth  of  gold  the  works 
have  been  suspended.  The  share  capital  is  stated  at  4U, 000  fully  paid 
1/.  shares.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  7,000/.  more  to  bring  in  a  water¬ 
course  from  a  great  distance,  and  until  this  is  done  the  mine  cannot  be 
profitably  worked. 
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Malabar  Mine. — This  auriferous  gravel  deposit  lies  about  four  miles 
north  of  the  Malpaso  miue,  and  has  a  great  command  of  water,  which 
supplies  two  hydraulic  machines,  each  throwing  a  jet  of  six  inches 
diameter.  The  share  capital  of  this  company  is  65,000  shares  of  11. 
each  fully  paid.  A  small  return  of  gold  has  been  obtained,  the  gravel 
not  being  so  rich  or  deep  as  was  anticipated,  and  much  expense  is  being- 
incurred  in  cutting  through  a  ridge  of  rock  which  was  met  with  in  the 
gravel  bed,  but  good  results  are  soon  looked  for. 

Several  other  alluvial  mines  are  being  opened  by  British  subjects, 
but  are,  as  yet,  in  a  very  incipient  state,  and  have  nothing  to  report  on. 

The  “  Frias  ”  Silver  Mine,  belonging  to  the  Tolima  Mining  Company 
of  Loudon,  is  a  valuable  property,  but  requires  further  development 
ere  it  can  reach  the  high  position  which  the  richness  of  its  lodes  render 
it  capable  of  attaining.  It  is  a  dividend-paying  mine,  but  it  requires 
to  be  opened  out  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale,  when,  no  doubt,  it  will 
become  of  great  importance.  Luring  the  year  1875  it  yielded  about 
300  tons  of  ore  for  exportation  to  Swansea,  worth  about  100/.  per  ton. 
This  mine  was  very  extensively  worked  by  the  Spaniards,  who  reduced 
the  ores  on  the  spot,  but  the  greater  facilities  for  reduction  at  Swansea, 
where  all  the  silver  can  be  extracted,  renders  it  more  advantageous  to 
export  such  high  class  ore  as  this  mine  produces  than  to  reduce  it  here. 
Aear  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State  of  Tolima  this  company  has 
a  rich  gold  vein  mine,  named  “  Organ  os,”  but  owing  to  its  distance  and 
difficult  accessibility,  its  working  has  been  for  some  time  suspended. 

Santa  Anna  Silver  Mines  lie  to  the  north-east  of  the  Trias  mines 
about  ten  miles,  and  were  the  first  mines  worked  in  this  country  with 
English  capital  by  the  Colombian  Mining  Association  of  London,  from 
1826  to  1829,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  the 
celebrated  railway  engineer,  and  subsequently  by  the  same  company 
and  its  successors  until  1873,  when  they  were  abandoned.  (Jp  to  1850 
a  loss  bad  accrued  of  160,000/..  between  1850  and  1860  a  profit  of  about 
75,000/.  resulted  ;  but  from  1860  to  1870  a  loss  of  70,000/.,  and  again, 
up  to  the  date  of  suspension  of  the  workings,  a  profit  of  about  10,000/., 
when,  owing  to  neglect  of  opening  out  reserves,  no  more  ore  could  be 
obtained  and  the  mine  was  abandoned.  This  mine  is  rather  more  than 
140  fathoms  deep,  and  has  been  worked  to  the  extent  of  about  120 
fathoms  horizontally.  The  average  produce  has  been  60/.  per  square 
fathom  and  the  total  yield  about  700,000/.  in  47  years  during  which  it 
was  worked. 

The  “  Buena  Ventura  ”  Silver  Mines  are  situate  about  twenty  miles 
west  from  this  city,  near  the  old  city  of  Mariquita,  and  were  formerly 
famous  under  the  name  of  the  “  Bocaneme  ”  mines.  A  fetv  London 
capitalists  have  expended  about  26  000/.,  and  have  just  abandoned  them 
before  having  cleared  out  the  old  Spanish  working  fully,  these  having- 
been  more  extensive  than  wTas  anticipated.  From  the  waste  heaps  of 
rubbish  left  by  the  Spaniards  10J  tons  of  ore  have  been  obtained,  worth 
127/.  per  ton,  a  good  proof  of  the  value  of  the  mines. 

G-eneeal  Remake's. 

The  unfavourable  results  of  British  mining  enterprize  in  this  State 
are  due  rather  to  defects  in  the  method  and  general  management  than 
to  any  default  of  richness  in  the  mineral  deposits,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  experience  will  lead  to  such  improvements  in  the 
management  of  any  future  enterprize  as  shall  ensure  better  results. 


Honda,  March  10,  1876. 
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Report  bp  Vice-Consul  White  on  the  Cold  Mines  of  the  Slate  of 

Ant  io  quia. 

The  following  report  refers  especially  to  the  mines  worked  in  the 
State  of  Antioquia. 

As  the  Vice -Consulate  has  only  been  established  since  January  of 
this  year,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  refer  to  former  reports  for  any 
account  of  the  State ;  such  being  the  case,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  give  a 
few  details  respecting  this  latter. 

Antioquia  (capital,  Medellin)  is  the  most  central  of  the  nine  States 
forming  the  republic  ;  it  has  an  area  of  22,780  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  365,594  inhabitants  according  to  the  census  of  1868. 

The  country  is  conservative  in  its  opinions,  and  its  government 
differs  from  the  other  States  in  that  the  President  is  elected  for  four 
years.  Its  revenue  in  1874  amounted  to  the  sum  of  511,971  dol.  29  c., 
and  its  expenditure  to  479,221  dol.  80  c.  The  estimates  for  the  years 
1876  and  1877  are,  revenue,  1,119,310  dol. ;  expenditure,  1,216,541  dol. 
Still  the  latter  will  not  cause  any  deficit,  as  at  present  there  is  over 
80,000  dol.  surplus. 

The  expenditure  includes  500,000  dol.  for  the  railroad  in  course  of 
construction,  and  it  is  worthy  of  attention  that  98,592  dol.  is  voted  for 
the  free  education  in  the  State  schools. 

The  State  is  making  a  great  effort  to  lay  down  a  railroad  from  the 
River  Magdalena  to  the  capital,  a  distance  of  133  miles.  Owing  to  the 
Government  not  being  in  a  position  to  guarantee  any  interest  on  foreign 
capital,  and  rather  being  afraid  of  these  loans  and  interests,  they  are 
trying  their  best  to  make  the  road  on  a  rather  novel  contract.  They 
offer  to  pay  10,000  dol.  for  every  kilometre  of  rail  laid  down,  reserving 
to  the  State  one-third  part  of  the  undertaking  when  completed,  the 
contractors  receiving  100,000  hectares  of  land  on  the  line. 

As  the  State  can  afford  250,000  dol.  yearly  out  of  its  revenues,  and  a 
further  sum  of  1,000,000  dol.  guaranteed  by  the  national  Government, 
I  have  great  hopes  that  the  project  will  be  realized  ;  if  so,  the  State  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  not  having  to  pay  interests  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years.  I  consider  the  offer  of  the  State  equivalent  to  paving 
one-half  the  cost  for  one-third  share,  and  giving  to  those  who  lay  out 
the  other  half  two-thirds  of  the  line  and  1,000,000  dol.  worth  of  land 
when  the  line  is  opened,  thus  reducing  the  money  interest  of  the  con¬ 
tractors  to  1,000,000  dol.  laid  out  to  obtain  the  two-thirds,  a  novel 
contract,  but  showing  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

The  country,  for  its  area,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  mountainous  in  the 
world  ;  owing  to  this  physical  condition,  agriculture  is  in  a  very  back¬ 
ward  state,  the  great  industry  of  the  State  being  the  working  of  the 
mines. 

The  authorities  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  laws  relating  to 
mining,  and  the  miner  readily  obtains  titles  from  the  Government,  who 
are  owners  of  the  unworked  mineral  and  abandoned  ones,  such  as  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  emeralds. 
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The  title  to  a  mine  is  obtained  by  payment  of  about  100  clol.  in  the 
the  preliminary  expenses,  and  a  yearly  sum  of  6  dol.  It  gives  the 
owner  very  special  rights,  such  as  to  lands,  woods,  water-courses,  &c., 
subject  to  the  payment  of  the  damage  caused  to  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
the  damage  being  valued  by  arbitrators,  one  named  by  each  of  the 
interested  parties. 

The  extent  of  land  or  mineral  rights  obtained  by  one  of  these 
titles  is  1,800  metres  in  longitude,  by  210  metres  in  latitude,  and  the 
same  person  may  hold  as  many  separate  titles  as  he  pleases.  It  is 
owing  to  these  facilities  that  the  State  is  the  most  important  gold- 
producing  one  in  the  federation. 

The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  exported  from  the  capital  in  1871 
was,  in  seven  months, — total  amount,  1,377,170  dol. ;  to  England, 
1,069,111  dol.  ;  value  in  1875  (twelve  months),  total  amount, 
2,103,211  dol. ;  to  England,  1,768.308  dol. 

This  does  not  include  the  money  coined  here,  or  the  gold  exported 
direct  from  Zaragosa  to  the  coast;  including  these  amounts,  the  value 
of  the  gold  obtained  from  the  mines  in  1875  may  be  placed  at 
2,500,000  dol.  This  includes  the  produce  of  the  Marmato  mines 
(Western  Andes  Mining  Company,  Limited),  whose  mines  being  on 
the  confines  of  this  State,  their  business  is  transacted  in  this  city. 

The  exported  gold  barely  pays  for  the  goods  imported,  and  such  is 
the  scarcity  of  articles  of  exportation,  that  bills  on  Europe  are  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  from  3  to  6  per  cent. 

The  gold  and  silver  is  nearly  all  cast  into  bars,  and  assayed  by  the 
house  of  Vicente  and  Pastor  Bestrepo.  These  gentlemen  have  acquired 
such  a  good  name,  that  their  assay  notes  are  taken  here  without  doubt, 
the  bars  nearly  always  being  sold  without  being  seen  by  the  buyers. 

15,000  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  mines,  but  the  greater 
number  work  on  their  own  account,  without  capital  or  appliances 
beyond  a  crowbar  and  a  spade,  so  that  the  result  speaks  well  for  the 
richness  of  the  mines. 

It  is  owing  to  the  bad  roads  that  the  system  of  working  is  so 
backward  ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  into  the  centre  of  the  State 
pieces  weighing  3  cwts.,  an  ordinary  stamp,  worth  18$.  in  England, 
sells  here  for  24  dol.,  the  consequence  is  that  only  the  very  rich  mines 
are  worked,  and  the  profit  resulting  from  them  is  not  so  great  as  their 
richness  would  lead  to  expect. 

The  chief  mines  in  the  State  are,  the  Erontino  and  Bolivia  Mining 
Company  Limited  Mines,  Zancudo,  Cristales,  Girard,  Los  Chorros,  San 
Nicolas,  Bio  Dulse,  Sucre,  La  Constancia,  and  about  eighty  others. 
These  mines  are  working  lodes. 

The  richest  alluvial  mines  and  river  beds  are,  Trinitacita,  Vivorita, 
San  Estevan,  the  Biver  Porce,  Biver  Grande,  Biver  Chico,  San  Juan, 
Nechi,  in  fact  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  the  State. 

The  Frontino  and  Bolivia  Mining  Company,  Limited,  formerly  the 
New  Granada  Gold  Mining  Company,  own  extensive  mineral  rights  in 
the  district  of  Bemedios.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  mines  have  not 
paid  any  dividends,  the  capital  of  the  company  being  110,00(B.  fully 
paid  and  spent.  The  present  company  have  been  working  them  for 
ten  years,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  eight  months  that  the  agents 
have  been  able  to  send  to  England  remittances  on  account  of  profits. 

These  mines  in  1875  produced  153.068  dol.  in  value  of  gold,  but  as 
they  were  owing  here  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  the  works  in  a 
ruined  state,  the  first  profits  were  taken  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  and 
erect  new  mills  and  works.  This  being  done,  the  mines  are  sending 
[620]  4  Jg 
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monthly  from  1.000/.  to  1,200/.  profit,  with  every  sign  of  increasing 
this  sum  to  at  least  2,000/.  monthly. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  report,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  call  attention 
to  the  very  honourable  way  in  which  thi3  company  has  been  treated 
here. 

The  late  manager  left  here  in  1873,  the  mines  giving  a  loss  and  in 
debt  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Marcelino  Restrepo  and  Sons  for  a  very  large 
sum  for  this  country;  the  money  was  lent  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  the 
security  a  mortgage  on  the  mines.  The  company,  on  the  manager’s 
arrival  in  England,  endeavoured  to  raise  money  at  12  per  cent,  to  pay 
off  this  debt,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  Messrs.  Restrepo  had  been 
appointed  agents  for  the  company,  and  instead  of  foreclosing,  as  many 
creditors  would  have  done,  they  advanced  more  money  to  put  the  mines 
in  order. 

I  do  not  lmow  for  certain,  but  have  been  told  that  the  company 
spent  50,000?.  in  developing  these  and  the  Erontino  mines,  besides  the 
purchase  money.  The  actual  cost  of  placing  the  mines  in  their  present 
state  was  6,400  dol.  to  start  the  mines  of  Nueva  Cecilia  and  Cecilia. 
Since  this  time,  the  other  mines  have  been  mounted  out  of  the  profits. 

The  difficulties  of  transport  will  not  allow  of  machinery  as  used  in 
Europe,  so  that,  to  work  with  economy,  great  care  and  judgment  are 
required  to  combine  whatever  good  is  found  in  practice  amongst  the 
natives  with  such  foreign  improvements  as  may  be  economically  intro¬ 
duced  and  worked. 

As  an  instance  of  how  mines  are  worked  here,  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  the  Cristales  mine,  started  in  1868  on  a  capital  invested  of 
4,294,335  dol.  spent  in  erecting  a  three-head  mill,  and  opening  out  the 
the  mine.  To-clay  there  are  thirty-three  stamps  and  two  arrastres  at 
work,  and  the  profits  divided  amongst  the  shareholders  give  a  total  of. 
315,196  dol. 

Zancudo  mine,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  has  no  capital  account, 
the  mine  having  given  wherewith  to  mount  the  smelting  works,  which 
are  on  a  scale  equal  to  reducing  250  tons  of  ore  monthly.  This  mine 
in  1875  gave  126,000  dol.  profit,  and  spent  large  sums  in  increasing 
their  establishment. 

Some  of  the  Erontino  and  Bolivia  Company’s  mines  show  the  same 
history  as  at  present  managed:  Cecilia  gives  monthly  profits  nearly 
equal  to  the  money  spent  in  starting  it ;  Tigrito,  a  little  mine  with  a 
six-head  mill,  cost  about  1,500  clol.  to  place  it  in  a  state  to  give  profits, 
and  gives  from  800  dol,  to  3,200  dol.  monthly.  As  this  is  the  history 
of  nearly  all  the  mines  in  the  State,  I  will  not  call  attention  to  others; 
except  that  no  lode  in  the  country  has  required  2,000/.  to  place  it  in  a 
position  to  make  returns  and  profits. 

The  history  of  the  Marmato  mines  is  too  well  known  to  require 
comment.  Owing  to  a  more  economical  management  they  are  return¬ 
ing  handsome  profits,  after  having  ruined  two  powerful  companies. 

Antioquia  offers  many  advantages  for  the  working  of  the  mines. 
We  are  looking  forward  now  to  the  realization  of  the  railroad  for 
affording  means  of  introducing  machinery  to  enable  the  mines  to  be 
worked  with  greater  economy,  and  in  this  case  this  State  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  gold-producing  countries  in  South  America. 

A  native  company  has  been  formed  with  a  subscribed  capital  of 
157,000  dol.,  which  gives  great  hopes  of  success,  the  direction  having 
introduced  machinery  new  to  the  place. 

The  gold  obtained  in  Antioquia  is  very  much  combined  with  silver, 
the  general  standard  of  the  gold  from  the  lodes  being  as  low  as  O’ 600, 
some  even  as  low  as  0*380. 
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The  alluvial  mines  give  a  very  good  quality,  as  a  rule  about  0*800, 
but  in  some  cases  the  standard  is  much  higher. 

Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  gold  and  silver  exported  from  Savauilla 
not  having  the  locality  specified  which  produced  it,  Antioquia  is  placed 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  It  produces  two-thirds  of  all  the  specie 
exported  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

Five  dollars  are  always  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  a  pound  sterling. 

Medellin,  March  30,  1876. 
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COPENHAGEN. 

Report  hy  Consul,  Crowe  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Denmark  for  the 

Year  1875. 


Before  commencing  my  report,  1  must  remark  that  in  consequence 
of  the  retarded  publication  of  the  official  statistics  for  this  year,  it  must 
necessarily  be  more  limited  than  usual. 

The  Government  have  adopted  a  new  system  which  is  to  come  in 
force  for  this  last  year,  viz. : — to  issue  their  statistical  tables  for  the 
calendar  year,  instead  of  as  formerly  for  the  financial  year  (April  1  to 
March  31). 

I  purpose,  therefore,  later  on,  forwarding  a  supplementary  report 
giving  the  tabular  statements  now  wanting,  confining  myself  to  general 
remarks  in  this  preliminary  one. 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  in  this  country  to  give  the  total 
year’s  result  of  the  commercial  movement  in  weight,  and  not  in  value, 
and  an  increase  or  decrease  on  the  former  standard  has  been  supposed 
to  be  indicative  of  greater  or  lesser  prosperity,  but  this  is  a  fallacy. 

According  to  weight,  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  calendar  year 
1874  exceeded  3,500,000,000  lbs.*  Danish,  of  which  2,600,000,000  lbs. 
imports  and  966,000,000  lbs.  exports,  the  heaviest  year  yet  reached  in 
Denmark’s  commercial  annals,  but  of  these  3,566,000,000  coals  formed 
29  per  cent,  and  this  article,  together  with  wood  goods,  corn,  stone, 
metals,  earth,  and  earthenware,  formed  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

It  is  now  decided  that  in  future  the  value  both  of  imports  and  ex» 
ports  shall  be  given  and  brought  up  to  the  end  of  each  calendar  year  as 
above  stated,  and  thus  a  surer  guide  be  given  for  estimating  the  actual 
state  of  the  national  commerce. 

The  following  is  about  the  value  of  the  commercial  movement  of  the 
last  five  financial  years  given  in  kronors  (of  18  to  the  £.) 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

1869-70.. 

158,000,000 

116,000,000 

274,000,000 

1870-71.. 

172,000,000 

156,000,000 

328,000,000 

1871-72.. 

194,000.000 

148,000,000 

340,000,000 

1872-73.. 

197,000,000 

174,000,000 

371,000,000 

1873-74.. 

228,000,000 

170  000,000 

398,000,000 

1874  .. 

233,000,000 

179,000,000 

412,000,000 

The  first  five  years  close  on  the  31st  March,  whereas  the  last  is 
brought  up  to  31st  December,  1874. 

*  I  he  pound  used  in  this  report  is  the  Danish  one,  equal  to  14023  avoirdupois. 
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It  may  thus  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  money  value  of  imports 
into  Denmark  for  this  last  year  was  about  12,900,000/.,  and  the  exports 
about  9,900,000/.,  together  about  22,800,000/.,  of  which  about  6,500,000/. 
maybe  taken  as  representing  Denmark’s  trade  with  Great  Britain. 

The  crisis  which  was  inevitable  after  the  wild  speculation  that 
succeeded  the  Franco-German  war,  and  which  broke  out  in  1873,  is  not 
yet  over,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent  large  failures  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  although  Denmark  was  not  directly  influenced  thereby,  it  did  not 
entirely  escape  from  the  effects  of  those  commercial  disasters. 

Government  debentures  and  other  effects  to  be  classed  with  them, 
such  as  guaranteed  railway  shares,  &c.,  maintained  about  the  same  prices 
throughout  the  year,  whereas  the  prices  of  bank  shares  and  other  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprizes  fell  considerably,  and  fluctuations  were  at  times 
great  and  sudden. 

I  cannot  say  if  there  be  any  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the 
large  joint  stock  companies  in  Denmark,  but  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
public  has  become  cautious  in  investing  their  money,  and  no  new  com¬ 
mercial  enterprize  has  been  started  in  the  past  year. 

There  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  years  1872  and  1873  to  1871  and 
1875,  only  in  a  lesser  degree,  have  been  prosperous  and  the  wealth  of 
the  country  has  increased,  as  seen  by  the  financial  budget,  of  which  I 
give  an  extract  further  on,  at  the  same  time  the  commercial  credit  of 
the  country  received  an  extension  hardly  commensurate  with  the  natural 
proportions  of  its  trade. 

Agriculture,  the  staple  pursuit  of  the  country,  continually  demands 
more  and  more  capital,  which  is  buried  in  the  soil,  and  the  return,  if 
sure,  is  always  slow,  the  actual  surplus,  indeed,  in  most  cases,  being 
only  realized  when  properties  change  hands. 

Money  in  the  past  year  has  thus  been  less  plentiful  and  con¬ 
sequently  dear,  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  rapidly  increasing  imports, 
which  have  not  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  export,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  country  is  living  above  its  means. 

The  rate  of  discount  on  bills  quoted  by  the  National  Bank  was  as 
follows : — 

Per  Cent. 


January  1 
February  24 
April  28 . . 

June  28  . . 

August  17 
September  20  . . 

October  21  . .  . . 

The  average  discount  compared 
was : — 

1870  . 

1871  . 

1872  . 

1873  . 

1874  . 

1875  . 


. .  . .  5  to  5| 

..  5 

..5  5* 

.*54  6 

..  5  54 

..  5  5-  6 

..  ..  6  64 


with  the  five  preceding  years 

Per  Cent. 

. .  44  to  4| 

*  *  #  *  T10  T10 
..  44  4| 

..  44  5 

..  4f  41 
..  ..  5}  5* 


The  rate  of  exchange  on  London  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
18  kronor  20  ore  per  £,  and  at  the  close  18  kroner  12  ore.  The 
highest  quoted  during  the  year  was  18  kronor  31  ore  from  23rd  to  30th 
March,  and  the  lowest  18  kronor  7  ore  from  15th  October  to  12th 
November. 

The  rate  of  exchange  on  Hamburgh  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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year  89  kronor  per  100  marks,  and  the  same  at  the  end.  The  highest 
quoted  rate  was  89  kronor  5  ore  from  26th  January  to  9th  March,  and 
the  lowest  88  kronor  60  ore  from  4th  to  25th  June. 

The  dividends  for  1874  paid  by  some  of  the  larger  banks  and 
companies  were  as  follows  : — 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Annum. 


National  Bank  for  1S74-75  . . 

9 

Private  Bank. . 

8 

Farmers’  Bank 

6 

Commercial  Bank  . . 

5 

Private  Loan  Bank  ... 

5 

Industrial  Bank 

6  4 

Zealand  Bailway  Company  . . 

64 

Northern  Telegraph  Company 

7 

United  Steamship  Company 

10 

Danish  Sugar  Factories 

8f 

Sugar  Factory,  La  aland 

54 

Burmeister  and  Wain  Shipbuilding  Company 

74 

United  Steam  Flour  Mills  . . 

15 

Danish  Chicory  Factories  . . 

104 

Copenhagen  Saltworks 

6 

Copenhagen  Tramways 

•77 

Comparing  the  prices  of  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  years  1R74  and 
1875,  the  figures  will  be  thus : — 


1874. 

1875. 

4  per  cent.  Government  Debentures 

•  •  t  • 

924  to  92f 

92| 

to  93- 

»  3)  V 

(sterling) 

934  93f 

93 

95- 

„  Copenhagen  Loan. . 

•  •  •  • 

944  94f 

92f 

93 

„  Bailway  Mortgage  Shares 

924 

91f 

92# 

National  Bank  . . 

•  «  •  • 

1724 

1T1* 

1724 

Private  Bank  . . 

•  •  •  • 

1374  to  1374 

122 

1221 

Farmer’s  Bamk  . . 

#  9  •  • 

1014 

96A 

964 

Commercial  Bank 

#  •  •  • 

101-4  to  lOlf 

924 

92 

Private  Loan  Bank 

•  •  •  * 

lOOf  1014 

92| 

984 

Industrial  Bank 

1  1  •  • 

112f 

96 

974 

Zealand  Bailway  Company 

•  a  t  • 

110 

1114 

1114 

Northern  Telegraph  Company 

•  o  •  • 

205  to  2054 

160 

United  Steamship  Company  . . 

•  «  *  • 

129f  130 

1134 

to  113 

Danish  Sugar  Factories 

«  «  •  • 

1114 

96 

98 

Burmeister  and  Wain  Shipbuilding 

Company 

1144  to  115 

894 

United  Steam  Flour  Mills 

•  •  •  • 

1114 

108 

Danish  Chicory  Factories 

•  »  •  • 

1003  to  107 

99 

to  101 

Copenhagen  Tramways. . 

•  •  «  • 

274 

216 

218 

The  financial  budget  for  1874-75  above  alluded  to  shows  a  very 
favourable  result. 

The  total  income  calculated  at  45,968,102  kronor  was  actually 
58,656,730  kronor,  or  about  7,688  000  kronor  in  excess,  while  the  ex¬ 
penditure  calculated  at  47,314,570  kronor  amounted  only  to  46,083,841 
kronor  or  about  1,230,000  kronor  less. 

About  1,500,000  kronor  taken  from  the  funds  is  included  in  the 
estimate  of  income,  but  the  actual  excess  is  nevertheless  about 
6,500,000  kronor. 

This  surplus  arises  principally  from  the  following  items : — 
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Budget. 

Actual  Income. 

Excess. 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

The  state  domain 

3,268,000 

1,910,000 

641,000 

Interest  on  Funds 

4,514,000 

4,984,000 

470,000 

Stamp  duty 

1,726,000 

2,579,000 

853,000 

Custom-house  receipts. . 

19,941,000 

22,634,000 

2,692,000 

Besides  above-mentioned  1,500*000  kronor  taken  from  the  funds, 
11,000,000  kronor  were  voted  to  pay  off  the  loan  of  January,  1864,  but 
the  Government  were  able  to  repay  the  whole  amount  of  the  said  loau, 
viz.,  18,950,000  kronor,  and  further  to  decrease  outstanding  liabilities 
by  4,870,000  kronor. 

Of  the  expenditure  5,550,000  kronor  were  applied  to  new  railways. 

The  national  debt  which  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  1873-74 
amounted  to  209,970,000  kronor  has  been  reduced  bv  24,160,000  kronor, 
leaving  a  balance  on  March  31,  1875,  of  185,830,000  kronor. 

Of  this  about  159,000,000  kronor  is  inland  debt  at  4  per  cent, 
interest. 

SHippj?ra  A1STD  NaTIGATIOjS'. 

The  past  year  was  not  a  prosperous  one  for  Danish  shippiug,  freights 
were  low  and  profits  small,  in  many  cases  ships  worked  at  a  loss,  and 
the  year  closed  with  no  better  prospects  for  the  new  year’s  carrying 
trade.  The  different  native  navigation  companies  gave  smaller  divi¬ 
dends,  and  their  shares  have  fallen  considerably  in  price  since  1874. 

433  British  ships  with  227,791  tons,  cleared  into  Copenhagen  and 
deposited  articles  at  this  consulate,  nearly  all  with  cargo,  mainly  coals 
and  general  goods,  besides  the  usual  large  number  which  only  anchored 
in  the  roads  or  outer  harbour  on  call,  for  orders,  coaling,  or  other 
casual  business. 

The  number  entered  in  1874  was  481  with  202,859  tons,  being  48 
ships  more,  but  25,132  tons  less  than  last  year. 

The  direct  and  indirect  trade  in  British  vessels  to  and  from  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  Elsinore  will  be  seen  from  the  following  returns. 


Beturn  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Copenhagen  in  the  Year  1875. 

Direct  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies. 
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Lights. — Complaints  have  long  been  made  of  the  insufficient  lighting 
of  the  dangerous  west  coast  of  Jutland,  and  the  Danish  Marine 
Department  has  at  length  decided  on  placing  a  lighthouse  at  Bovhjerg  ; 
this  will  be  a  lens  light  of  the  first  class,  visible  at  a  distance  of  18  to 
20  miles. 

A  new  light  ship  with  three  lanterns  will  also  be  placed  at  Horn’s 
Beef,  now  much  needed  on  account  of  the  increased  traffic  at  Esbjerg. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  place  a  new  light  ship  on  the  Scaw  Beef. 

A  signal  station  for  passing  ships  was  opened  at  Ilammershuns 
(Bornholm)  on  the  8th  November. 

Soundings  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Sleeve  along  the  West  Coast  of 
Jutland,  which  have  not  been  taken  since  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  are  to  be  made  this  year,  commencing  with  Horn’s  Reef. 

Harbours. — I  intimated  in  my  report  of  last  year  that  doubts  were 
entertained  as  to  the  value  of  Esbjerg  harbour  as  a  trading  port,  and 
although  these  doubts  cannot  be  said  to  have  ceased,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  traffic  is  increasing,  so  much  so,  that  it  has  already  been  found 
necessary  to  provide  more  quay  room. 

The  Government  is  doing  its  utmost  for  the  development  of  the 
place,  and  it  is  hoped  that  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  will  soon 
be  provided  also  in  the  outer  harbour  and  tidal  basin,  so  that  vessels  can 
take  cargoes  there  when  east  winds  and  low  water  prevent  them  floating 
over  the  bar. 

On  the  Graadyb  Bar  there  is  14  to  15  feet  water  at  high  tide 
(many  ships  drawing  13  feet  have  crossed  it  during  the  last  sis  or  seven 
years),  but  the  case  is  different  at  the  Sluice  Bar  (entrance  to  the  dock 
harbour),  where  there  is  only  12  feet  at  daily  high  water,  and  not  more 
than  9  or  10  feet  with  easterly  winds,  so  that  at  times  steamers  can 
neither  come  in  nor  out. 

The  Danish  United  Steamship  Company  has  one  steamer  plying 
regularly  between  Esbjerg  and  London  since  June  last,  and  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  company  it  was  decided  to  issue 
shares  for  an  additional  1,000,000  kronor,  to  enable  them  to  open  a 
regular  steam  communication  with  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  principally 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  permanent  cattle  trade  with  both  these 
English  markets. 

Copenhagen  merchants  are  establishing  depots  at  Esbjerg,  as  this 
place  has  the  advantage  over  all  other  harbours  in  Denmark  (save 
Erederick haven)  of  never  being  closed  up  by  ice. 

JjiJeboat  and  Locket  Stations. — In  1874  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  lifeboats  in  use,  and  decide  if  any  alterations  were 
advisable. 

They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  model  of  1857,  hitherto  used, 
should  be  retained  with  only  some  small  modifications. 

Two  new  lifeboats  have  been  stationed  on  the  Island  of  Lcesoe,  one 
at  Westei  d,  and  one  at  Osterby. 

In.  May  last,  the  boat  station  at  Agger  Canal  and  the  rocket 
station  at  Wester  Agger  were  united,  and  since  1st  September  last  the 
station  at  Nymirdcgab  has  been  provided  with  a  rocket  apparatus. 

The  safety  dress  of  india-rubber  invented  by  Mr.  Clark  S.  Merriman 
was  tried  but  was  not  found  satisfactory. 

During  the  tw  elvemonth  1871-75,  111  ships  stranded  on  the  Danish* 
coasts,  of  which  85  were  totally  wrecked. 

Their  nationality  was  as  follows 
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Danish . . 

•  • 

Number  of  Ships 
..  27 

Norwegian 

. .  22 

German 

..  14 

English 

..  12 

Dutch  .. 

,.8 

Swedish 

..8 

French . . 

4 

Russian 

1 

Italian  . . 

1 

Unknown 

..  14 

111 

538  persons  were  saved  from  the  above  wrecks,  besides  the  crews 
from  nine  vessels  whose  nationality  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  nine 
lives  were  lost. 

17  vessels  were  abandoned  by  their  crews  before  the  stranding. 

The  mode  of  rescue  and  the  number  of  lives  saved  is  given  as 
follows  : — 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Ships. 

Men. 

By  self  help 

43 

210 

By  private  assistance  from  land  .  . 

32 

178 

Partly  by  self  help  and  partly  by  private  assistance  . . 

2 

10 

Partly  by  self  help  and  partly  by  safety  apparatus 

Partly  by  private  assistance  and  partly  by  safety  appa- 

1 

10 

r&tus  ••  ••  • %  #  •  ••  ••  •  • 

2 

10 

By  safety  apparatus  only . . 

14 

120 

Totitll  •  •  ••  •  #  ••  •• 

94 

533 

A  law  is  now  before  the  Bigsdag  which  will  no  doubt  pass,  making  it 
a  misdemeanour  for  Danish  subjects  to  purchase  British  and  German 
vessels  which  have  been  refused  seaworthy  certificates. 

It  may  interest  ship  owners  to  learn  that  complaints  have  appeared- 
in  the  Gothenburg  papers  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Swedish  pilots  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sound,  and  advising  masters  to  put  into  Danish  ports 
for  coals  and  provisions,  where  they  are  stated  to  be  generally  cheaper 

Ageicultuee. 

The  total  surplus  of  the  harvest  1874  (from  1st  October,  1874,  to 
30th  September,  1875),  i.e.,  the  exports  of  ground  and  unground  corn, 
after  deducting  imports,  was  less  than  in  any  preceding  year  since  1864, 
not  excepting  the  bad  year  1S68,  viz.: — 1,672,000  tender.* 

The  average  surplus  was  for  the  years  : — 1864-69  about  2,557,000 
tonder;  1869-74  about  2,852,000  tonder. 

The  surplus  of  1874-75,  is  thus  only  about  61  per  cent,  of  the  average 
surplus  of  the  preceding  ten  years. 

On  the  other  hand  the  export  of  flour  and  meal  has  never  been 
larger  .than  during  that  period,  viz.: — 520,000  tonder,  or  about  SOper 
eent.  of  the  total  exports. 

The  harvest  of  1875  was  a  very  good  one  and  above  an  average  year. 

Wheat  was  on  the  whole  better  than  the  preceding  year;  taking  an 
average  year,  this  year’s  yield  may  be  considered  equal  to  T2. 

#  240  tonder  equal  to  1  imperial  quarter. 
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Rye  gave  the  best  result  and  the  total  produce  of  the  country  may 
be  quoted  at  13. 

Barley  was  the  most  partial  in  its  results  ;  it  was  more  uniform  on 
the  Islands,  varying  most  in  J ntland ;  the  general  yield  may  be  stated 
as  under  1*2. 

Oats  has  been  the  least  productive  cereal,  being  under  09  ;  the 
preceding  year  it  was,  however,  only  084, 

Pease ,  Beans,  Sfc.,  gave  somewhat  above  an  average  yield. 

The  hay  harvest  was  decidedly  below  an  average  one. 

Comparing  the  general  returns  of  this  and  last  year  the  result  will 
be  in : — 


1S75. 

1874. 

For  Rye 

..  1-3 

For  Wheat 

1*2 

Wheat  and  barley 

..  1*2 

Ry e . .  . .  •  <  . . 

1-1 

Pease,  beans,  &c. 

..  11 

Barley 

1-0 

Oats  •  •  •  •  •  • 

..  0  9 

Oats,  pease,  beans,  &c.  . . 

0-8 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  ruling  market  prices  at  the  close 
of  the  harvest : — 


Kronor. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 


. .  9.00  to  915  per  cent. 

..  670  690  „ 

..  7-50  7-60  „ 

..  6-90  7-10  „ 


The  above  prices  are  a  shade  under  those  of  an  average  year  and 
consequently  the  total  result  of  the  harvest  must  be  judged  accordingly. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  means  of  communication  and  consequent 
increase  of  supplies  from  distant  places,  have  influenced  the  prices  of 
such  produce  as  can  support  a  ]ong  sea  voyage.  The  result  of  this  will 
be  that  the  price  of  Danish  grain  will  be  depressed  in  proportion,  and 
farmers  are  beginning  to  devote  their  capital  and  energies  to  develop 
other  and  more  paying  farm  produce,  as  seen  by  the  yearly  increasing 
exports  of  live  stock  and  other  animal  produce. 

Great  Britain  being  Denmark’s  chief  customer,  farmers  regulate 
their  produce  so  far  as  soil  and  climate  permit,  mainly  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  English  markets,  hence  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
exportation  of  grain  will  by  degrees  be  diminished,  but  although  the 
exportation  of  animal  produce  is  rapidly  increasing,  it  would’not  suit  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  cease  entirely  cereal  growing. 

This  remark  applies  principally  to  East  Jutland  and  the  islands 
where  fine  malting  barley  is  produced,  a  cereal  which  is  less  affected  by 
competition,  and  being  the  only  one  adapted  for  brewing  is  paid  accord- 
to  its  malting  as  well  as  nutritive  value,  and  further  to  the  fact  that  the 
increasing  import  of  American  beef  into  London  may  materially  affect 
the  sale  of  Danish  cattle.  This  meat  which  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
arrives  nearly  fresh  slaughtered  in  England,  is  sold  comparatively  cheap, 
and  has  already  created  Danish  exporters  some  anxiety,  as  it  may 
evidently  depress  the  contract  prices  for  coming  sales.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  long  the  Americans  can  compete  with  near-lying  markets  and 
how  far  ice-packing  will  preserve  the  meat  when  the  summer  heat  sets 
in. 

In  former  reports  I  have  alluded  to  the  remarkable  development  of 
the  butter  export  trade  of  this  country. 
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Ten  years  ago  I  may  say  there  was  no  export,  and  the  best  butter 
could  be  bought  in  the  country  for  10 d.  per  lb. 

At  present  the  yearly  report  exceeds  100,000  barrels  and  the  retail 
price,  for  the  best  kind  per  lb.,  has  risen  to  2s. 

The  Danish  Butter  Company  started  three  years  ago  now  exports 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  already  paid  dividends  of  between  20 
and  30  per  cent. 

The  wholesale  prices  paid  in  the  country  daring  the  last  six  years 
per  cwt.  have  been  for : — 


• 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Best  estates’  butter 
„  farmer’s  do. 

Kronor. 

106 

81 

Kronor. 

109 

84 

Kronor. 

106 

78 

Kronor. 

113 

87 

Kronor. 

127 

97 

Kronor. 

119 

86 

The  success  of  the  butter  company  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  company  called  the  Danish  Cheese  Export  Company,  of  which  the 
aim  is  to  supply  the  English  markets. 

The  Danish  cheese  fabrication  has  hitherto  been  very  inferior,  and 
almost  wholly  unfit  for  exportation,  which  has  not  exceeded  30,000  lbs., 
whereas  the  import  has  reached  upwards  of  1,000,000  lbs.  annually. 

It  is  now  hoped  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods  and 
careful  manipulation  the  trade  may  soon  become  a  paying  export  one, 
and  Danish  cheese  rank  as  high  as  Danish  butter  in  the  English 
market. 

Hops  which  are  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  island  of  Eunen 
have  this  year  given  a  very  large  return  of  a  finer  quality  than  in  the 
previous  fifteen  years. 

Co-operative  Societies  for  the  importation  of  manures  and  fodder  are 
becoming  more  general  among  the  smaller  farmers.  I  give  a  statement 
of  one  such  society  formed  in  Laaland-Ealster,  numbering  538  members, 
with  an  acreage  of  45,321  tonder  land.*  The  consumption  for  twelve 
months  was: — 


Lbs. 

Superphosphates 

..  1,106,732 

Peru  guano 

97,281 

Fish  guano 

2,800 

Total  •  •  •  •  * « 

..  1,206,813 

Fodder  Stuffs. 

Lbs. 

Linseed  cakes  . .  . .  . .  . . 

. .  33,000 

Palm  cakes  . .  . .  . .  . . 

..  361,580 

Kape-seed  cakes  . .  . .  . . 

. .  334,200 

Total  « «  ••  ••  •• 

. .  728,780 

During  the  ten  years,  1860-69  the  average  price  of  farm  land  in 
Denmark  was  2,289  rix-dol.  per  tonde  hartkorn,  in  1869,  2,664  rix-dol.; 
and  in  3875,  3,843  rix-dol.;  thus  showing  an  increase  of  value  during 
the  last  six  years  of  44  per  cent. 

Doubtless  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  must,  in  some  measure,  be 
ascribed  to  a  fall  n  the  value  of  the  precious  metalg,  which  by 


*  A  :nde  and  is  equal  to  T363  English  acres. 
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competent  authorities  is  computed  to  be  about  15  per  cent. ;  the 
actual  rise  in  value  is,  however,  still  considerable. 

This  increase  is,  I  believe,  mainly  owing  to  the  large  amount  of 
capital  sunk  in  landed  properties  during  the  period  in  question,  and  to 
the  introduction  and  ready  application  by  the  Danish  farmers  of  new 
improvements  in  machinery  and  methods  successfully  employed  in  other 
countries. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  capital  has  thus  been  employed, 
but  a  single  fact  will  suffice  to  show  that  it  must  be  considerable,  and 
that  is,  that  during  the  five  years,  1866-71,  an  area  of  waste  lands, 
moors,  lakes  and  strands,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Lolland, 
has  been  reclaimed  and  brought  under  culture  ;  and,  as  a  further  proof 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  agricultural  development  of  this  country 
is  progressing,  I  may  mention  that  in  1871  the  area  of  drained  land 
was  double  as  great  as  it  was  in  1866,  and  six  times  greater  than 
in  1861. 

There  is  ample  room  for  further  improvement,  and  the  Danes,  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  their  position,  soil,  and  climate  are  alike  favourable, 
continue  to  devote  tbeir  capital  and  energies  to  the  development  of 
agriculture,  which,  combined  with  their  excellent  increasing  and  well 
managed  mercantile  marine,  forms  tbeir  safest  and  surest  road  to 
healthy  national  prosperity. 

Their  increasing  importance  as  exporters  of  agricultural  produce 
will  best  be  seen  by  the  following  figures,  which  show  the  steadily 
increasing  value  of  it. 

The  value  of  Denmark’s  available  surplus  of  agricultural  produce 


18&5-66 

•  • 

Kronor. 

63,400,000 

1866-67 

«  • 

68.300,000 

1867-68 

*  » 

61,800,000 

1868-69 

•  • 

53,300,000 

1869-70 

•  • 

60,400,000 

1870-71 

•  • 

81,600,000 

1871-72 

•  • 

81,100,000 

1872-73 

•  ♦ 

97,300,000 

1873-74 

•  • 

..  100,100,000 

1874  ,, 

•  • 

..  108.200,000 

I  mentioned  that  the  tendency  of  the  farmers  now  was  to  grow  less 
cereals  and  to  breed  more  live  stock.  The  following  comparative 
statement  of  figures  will  corroborate  this  remark. 

The  value  of  the  export  of  the  surplus  was:  — 


Grain  and 
Corn  Stuffs. 

Live  Stock. 

Meat,  Butter, 
and  Animal 
Produce. 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

In  1865-66  .. 

37,546,000 

12,211,000 

13,660,000 

1866-67  . . 

39,228,000 

17,311,000 

11,781,000 

1867-68 

38,568,000 

31,748,000 

13,212,000 

9,996,000 

1868-69  . . 

12,620,000 

11,716,000 

8.921,000 

1869-70  ..  . 

35,876,000 

13,279,000 

1870-71  .. 

46,103,000 

17,861,000 

17,633,000 

1871-72  .. 

46,117,000 

20,858,000 

14,083,000 

1872-73  .. 

49,887,000 

28,558,000 

18,89-8,000 

1873-74  . . 

33,735,000 

39,911,000 

26,412,000 

1874 

29,971,000 

39,404,000 

38,777,000 
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Thus,  whereas  the  export  of  grain  and  its  preparations  has  during 
the  last  five  years  fallen  from  46,000,000  kronor  to  30,000,000  kronor, 
the  export  of  animal  produce  has  doubled  itself,  and  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  land  mentioned  above  has  exactly  corresponded  with  this 
transition  in  the  nature  of  the  exports,  seeming  to  prove  that  the  two 
facts  are  in  intimate  connexion. 

Cattle  Plague ,  Sfc. — Foot  and  AToutdi  Disease. — The  country  has  been 
entirely  exempt  from  cattle  plague  for  years,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
energetic  measures  taken  by  the  Government  to  prevent  its  introduc¬ 
tion  from  abroad. 

Toot  and  mouth  disease  has  doubtless  shown  itself  at  rare  intervals 
among  cattle  shipped  to  England,  but  every  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Besides  the  laws  m  force  for  its  prevention,  a  supplementary 
circular  was  issued  last  October,  containing  stringent  rules  for  its 
further  prevention,  and  a  fresh  enactment  of  the  same  tenor  is  now 
under  discussion  in  the  chambers  with  a  view  to  enforce  further 
vigilance. 

The  resolution,  therefore,  which  was  carried  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  chamber  of  agriculture  in  November  last,  recommending  the 
Government  to  order  all  cattle  brought  to  England  to  be  slaughtered 
on  the  place  of  disembarkment,  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  be  a  violent 
blow  to  the  Danish  cattle  trade. 

The  rainfall  is  of  more  importance  to  agriculture  than  the  heat  of 
summer,  for  even  the  coldest  summer,  that  of  1840,  for  instance,  was 
sufficiently  warm  to  ripen  the  grain.  In  I860  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society  established  nine  stations  in  this  country,  which  were  but 
slightly  increased  in  number  up  to  1873,  in  which  year  the  Danish 
Meteorological  Institution  commenced  working,  when  the  number  of 
stations  was  augmented.  Last  3  ear  they  amounted  to  121. 

The  results  of  the  observations  are  now  published  every  month. 

According  to  these,  the  rainfall  for  the  three  summer  months  of  the 
years  1874  and  1875,  was  : — 


Average  for  the 
whole  country. 

Jutland. 

The  Islands. 

Millimetres. 

Millimetres. 

Millimetres. 

In  1874 

173 

192 

154 

1875 

158 

150 

167 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  1875  was  13  degrees  for  the 
whole  country  (34  stations),  for  Copenhagen  13’3  (normal  13*2)  ;  the 
highest  mean  temperature  was  observed  at  Nakskov  on  Laaland  (ll’d) 
and  the  lowest  at  Westwig  in  Jutland  (123). 

POPULATION  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Although  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  agricul¬ 
ture,  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  population  being  agriculturists,  yet 
as  may  be  supposed  from  its  situation,  surrounded  on  almost  every  side 
by  water,  a  considerable  number  of  its  inhabitants  find  occupation  in 
the  fishery. 

The  extensive  coasts  and  small  rivers  offer  good  haunts  and  breeding 
places  for  the  fish,  hence  they  are  abundant  and  of  many  varieties. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  catch  is  consumed  in  the  country,  and  of 
the  remainder  Sweden  and  Germany  take  a  large  portion. 
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The  increased  exports  of  late  years  which  have  given  very  good 
returns,  have  caused  the  fishermen  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  as 
much  as  possible  from  their  waters,  and  they  have  adopted  whatever 
methods  of  fishing  and  gear  were  likely  to  further  their  object. 

The  German  and  English  who  annually  come  into  Danish  waters 
to  fish,  were  the  first  to  commence  the  use  of  trawls,  and  the  Danes, 
although  believing  these  nets  to  be  destructive  to  the  spawn,  never¬ 
theless  thought  they  might  as  well  use  them  rather  than  let  foreigners 
take  all  the  profits  away. 

The  Government,  however,  fearing  the  trawl-fishery  might  totally 
ruin  the  fisheries,  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  present  mode  of  fishing,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  have  advised  certain  restrictions  in  the  use  of  the  present 
fishing  gear,  and  a  bill  is  now  under  discussion  in  the  Rigsdag  giving 
force  to  their  suggestion. 

Much  opposition  is  made  to  the  bill,  and  the  Government  has  been 
petitioned  to  modify  rhe  impending  restrictions. 

Two  laws  having  a  direct  influence  on  the  trade  are  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Danish  Rigsdag,  and  will  doubtless  be  passed.  The  one 
relieves  salt  imported  for  soda  manufacture  from  the  present  duty  of 
\d.  per  lb.  The  other  reduces  the  duty  on  sugar  (loaf  and  pulverized) 
from  13  54;  ore  (l'67d.)  to  125  ore  per  lb. 

Manufactured  soda,  which  is  duty  free,  has  hitherto  been  imported 
in  large  quantities,  as  much  as  8,250,000  lbs.  being  the  import  from 
England  alone,  chiefly  from  Newcastle- on-Tyne. 

The  release  of  salt  therefore,  by  helping  the  home  manufactory,  is 
likely  to  diminish  the  English  trade  with  Denmark  in  that  article.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  presumable  increased  export  of  salt  may  compensate 
to  some  extent  the  expected  falling  off  on  that  of  soda. 

The  total  import  of  rough  salt  into  Denmark  is  about  35,500,000  lbs. 
annually,  of  these  Great  Britain  supplied  about  25,000,000  lbs. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  the  Danish  Govern¬ 
ment,  owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  colonial  sugar  trade  at 
Saint  Croix,  and  the  yearly  increasing  insolvency  of  the  sugar  growers, 
have  asked  the  present  Rigsdag  to  empower  them  to  use  5,000,000 
kronor  for  the  benefit  of  this  trade,  2,500,000  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
apply  in  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  sugar  boilery,  and  2,500,000  in 
establishing  a  loan  bank  for  the  planters. 

A  short  law  has  just  been  passed  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
potatoes  from  America. 

Public  Works. 

The  railways  were  the  last  year  increased  by  the  completion  of  the 
Holtsbroe-Riugkjobing  line,  opened  31st  March,  and  the  Riugkjobing- 
Varde  line,  opened  7th  August,  which  completed  the  through  line 
on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland.  On  the  1st  May  the  branch  line  to  Ribe 
was  opened.  The  total  length  of  Danish  railway  was  at  the  end  of 
1875  165-05  Danish  miles,  of  which  107*10  miles*  are  Government 
railways  (96*62  miles  in  Jutland,  and  10-48  in  Eunen),  45'95  miles 
belonged  to  the  Zealand  Railway  Company,  and  11-50  miles]  to  the 
Laaland-Ealster  Railway  Company. 

The  Government  railways  for  the  financial  year  1874-5  have  given 
the  best  returns  hitherto  obtained,  viz.,  18,006  kronor  per  Danish 
mile  of  railway,  against  13,336  and  14,144  kronor  per  mile  respectively 
for  the  two  preceding  years. 

*  One  Danish,  mile  is  12,000  Danish  ells.  One  Danish  ell  2*0594  feetJEnglish. 
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Both  passenger  and  goods  traffic  have  increased,  the  former  about 
10  per  cent,  and  the  latter  about  3f  per  cent. 

The  total  net  proceeds  was  1,370,000  kronor,  or  2^  per  cent,  of  the 
invested  capital,  about  60,670,000  kronor. 

Telegraphs. — The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  Denmark  was  at 
the  end  of  1874  368*56  geographical  miles,  and  of  wire  1,038*55  miles, 
being  an  increase  upon  the  year  of  respectively  25*36  and  88*89  miles. 

The  number  of  stations  was  at  the  same  time  111 ,  or  an  increase  of 
103  upon  the  year. 

Coinage. — The  gold  standard  was  introduced  on  the  1st  January, 
1875,  and  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  20  and  10  kronor  put  into  circu¬ 
lation.  The  old  dollars,  marks,  and  skillings  have  been  replaced  by  a 
decimal  coinage  of  the  silver  kone  (Is.  l^d.),  divided  into  100  ore. 

So  well  has  this  been  done,  that  at  the  present  date  the  old  coins 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  circulation. 

Greenland. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from 
Greenland  to  Copenhagen  in  the  calendar  year  1875,  was  as  follows: — 

Train  Oil. — Imports,  about  9,400  barrels,  or  about  600  barrels  less 
than  the  previous  year.  The  prices  were  in  May  60  kronor,  and  in 
October  64  kronor  per  barrel. 

Seal  Skins. — Imports,  about  24,400  skins,  or  about  12,000  less  than 
in  1874.  The  prices  were  in  March,  for  first,  seconds,  and.  thirds,  from 
3*35  kronor  to  1*45  kronor,  and  in  November  from  3*50  kronor  to 
1*10  kronor. 

Fox  Skins. — Imports,  about  2,900  skins,  or  about  2,200  less  than  in 
1874.  Prices  in  March  ranged  from  53*50  kronor  down  to  4*60  kronor, 
and  in  November  from  55  50  kronor  to  10  kronor,  according  to  quality, 
for  blue  skins.  White  skins  obtained  in  March  from  8*20  kronor  to 
1*90  kronor,  and  in  November  from  8*35  kronor  to  2*30  kronor. 

*  Fider  Down. — Imports,  about  480  lbs.  Danish,  or  about  270  lbs.  less 
than  in  1874.  The  prices  were  from  21  kronor  to  22  kronor  per  lb. 
The  winter  1874-75  was  very  severe  and  variable,  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  at  Iviktut  were  very  cold,  and  March  unusually  so,  its  middle 
temperature  having  been  equal  to  that  of  Godthaab,  which  lies  three 
degrees  further  north.  April  was  very  variable  ;  on  the  7th  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  still  at  18°  (Beamur),  and  gradually  declined  until  the  12th 
when  the  frost  ceased,  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  the  thermometer 
showed  16^-°  of  warmth.  The  ice  was  throughout  the  winter  very 
strong;  at  the  end  of  April  the  “Fjords  ”  were  still  frozen  up,  and  the 
“  great  ice  ”  filled  the  straits  up  to  45°  west  longitude. 

The  “great  ice”  appeared  already  in  November,  whereas  it  does  not 
generally  come  to  the  Davis  Strait  until  the  latter  end  of  February. 

The  ice  blockade  on  the  South  Greenland  coast  was  as  extensive  as 
that  on  the  North  American  Atlantic  coast  in  1870,  which  was  unusu¬ 
ally  severe. 

Cryolite. — The  exportation  of  this  mineral  is  increasing  yearly,  and 
amounts  now  to  about  30,000  tons  per  annum 

Geological  Explorations. — A  grant  of  50,000  kronor  has  been  asked 
of  the  Kigsdag  this  year  by  the  ministry,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  nature  and  economical  value  of  the  minerals  of  Greenland. 

Iceland. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from 
Iceland  to  Copenhagen  in  the  calendar  year  1875  was  as  follows  : — 
[620]  4  I 
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Wool. — Imports,  about  895,000  lbs.,  or  about  65,000  lbs.  less  than 
in  1874.  The  prospects  for  the  wool  trade  were  not  very  promising  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  but  in  May  and  June  a  change  for  the  better 
took  place,  and  several  cargoes  were  sold  to  England  for  direct  delivery 
at  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  3 d.  per  lb.,  at  the  same  time  prices  obtained  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  were  about  370  kronor  per  320  lbs.  Danish.  On  the  arrival  o£ 
the  cargoes  prices  had  declined,  and  parcels  still  unsold  were  realized 
at  prices  ranging  from  348  kronor  to  304  kronor  per  320  lbs. 

Train  Oil. — Arrivals,  about  9,600  barrels,'  or  about  500  barrels  less 
than  in  1874.  The  first  small  arrivals  in  April  and  May  were  sold 
ex-ship  at  54  to  54^  kronor  per  barrel.  At  the  close  of  May,  when  the 
news  of  the  unusual  large  cod  fishery  in  Norway  reached  Copenhagen, 
the  prices  gave  way  and  remained  as  low  as  48  kronor  to  50  kronor 
during  the  summer  months,  but  in  September  and  the  following  months 
prices  rose  again  gradually,  and  ran  as  high  as  56  kronor  per  barrel 
towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

Clip  Fish. — Arrivals,  about  2,200,000  lbs.  Danish,  or  about 
488,000  lbs.  less  than  in  1874.  The  export  of  clip  fish  from  Iceland 
direct  to  Spain  is  estimated  to  about  6,000,000  lbs.  Danish.  The  first 
cargo  sold  to  Spain  obtained  60  marks  per  320  lbs.  Danish,  but  when 
the  news  of  the  Norwegian  cod  fishery  reached  that  place,  prices 
receded  in  June  and  July  to  51  to  48  marks  free  on  board  in  Iceland. 
Owing  to  large  sales  to  Englaud  early  in  the  summer  at  prices  from 
17 1.  to  191  per  ton,  the  principal  arrivals  in  Copenhagen  did  not  reach 
this  port  until  about  the  close  of  September,  and  realized  from  45  to 
55  kronor  per  320  lbs.,  according  to  quality. 

Flat  Fish. — Imports,  about  255,000  lbs.  Danish,  or  about  26,000  lbs. 
less  than  in  1874.  Prices  ranged  from  70  to  75  kronor  per  320  lbs. 
Small  flat  fish  obtained  44  to  48  kronor. 

Salt  Lamb. — Imports,  about  5,500  barrels,  or  about  100  barrels 
more  than  in  1S74.  The  news  of  the  volcanic  eruption,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  fall  of  ashes  which  would  injure  the  pastures,  gave  reason  to 
believe  that  an  unusually  large  number  of  sheep  would  be  slaughtered 
in  the  autumn.  Tne  prices  at  which  sales  were  effected  in  August— 
September  for  forward  delivery  were  45  to  48  kronor  per  barrel  of 
224  lbs.  Danish  net,  but  in  October-November  prices  rose  again  to 
50  to  51  kronor,  and  one  cargo  which  arrived  in  December  fetched 
54  kronor. 

Tallow. — Arrivals,  about  380,000  lbs.  Danish,  or  about  36,000  lbs. 
less  than  in  1874.  Prices  remained  at  33|  to  33t?  ore  per  lb.  until 
about  September,  when  a  rise  took  place  and  drove  prices  as  high  as 
40  ore,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  they  had  again  receded  to  about 
37^  ore. 

Salted  Sheep  Skin. — Imports,  about  12,200  bundles,  or  about 
1,600  bundles  less  than  in  1874.  Prices  ranged  from  5*50  kronor  to 
5*80  kronor  per  bundle  (2  in  each  bundle). 

Fider  Down. — Imports,  about  7,700  lbs.,  or  about  200  lbs.  more 
than  in  1874.  Prices  ranged  between  20  and  22  kronor  per  lb. 

The  winter  1874-75  in  Iceland  was  very  mild,  with  continual  south¬ 
east  and  southerly  winds  ;  the  spring  also  was  mild. 

The  first  legislature,  “  Alting,”  convened  under  the  new  constitution 
given  to  Iceland  in  1874,  assembled  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  sat  for 
eight  weeks,  during  which  time  a  number  of  new  laws  were  passed,  but 
nearly  all  of  an  administrative  character. 

Several  t  me$  during  the  year  great  volcanic  eruptions  broke  out  in 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  island,  causing  much  damage  to 
the  poor  farmers.  Sixteen*  or  according  to  some  accounts  twenty,  farms 
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were  totally  destroyed,  and  at  some  places  tlie  hay  crop  was  reduced  to 
half  or  one  third  of  an  average  year.  In  spite  of  the  aid  sent,  both 
from  Denmark  and  England,  farmers  in  parts  visited  by  the  disaster  will 
have  to  reduce  their  live  stock  by  about  one-third.  The  aid  sent  to 
the  sufferers  was  timely  and  beneficial. 

The  English  supplies  brought  out  by  steamer  were  naturally  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  6,000  sheep  alive;  the  English,  however,  bought  400 
sheep  at  higher  price  than  could  have  been  obtained  if  they  had  been 
slaughtered  at  home. 

The  scab,  that  scourge  of  the  island,  also  caused  much  anxiety.  It 
spread  at  one  time  so  rapidly  that  it  was  proposed  to  kill  all  the  sheep 
in  the  island  affected  by  it,  but  the  timely  precautions  taken  by  the 
Government  luckily  obviated  a  recourse  to  this  destructive  alternative. 

An  English  company  with  a  capital  of  25,000 1.  in  57.  shares  has 
been  formed  in  London,  for  working  the  extensive  sulphur  fields  in  the 
north  and  east  of  the  island,  leased  by  the  Danish  Government  for  fifty 
years  to  a  British  subject.  An  exploring  party,  including  an  English 
geologist  and  a  chemist,  visited  the  fields  last  year,  and  reported  most 
favourably  on  them,  stating  the  quantity  of  pure  surface  brimstone 
alone  to  exceed  12,000  tons,  and  the  samples  brought  to  England  have 
yielded  upon  analysis  as  much  as  95  per  cent,  pure  brimstone.  As  the 
producing  fumaroles  are  within  easy  reach  of  Xuswick,  a  good  harbour 
easy  of  navigation,  and  four  days  by  steam  from  Scotland,  the  company 
ought  to  give  a  very  good  return. 

Eekoe  Islands. 


The  imports  to  Copenhagen  during  the  year  1875  were  as  follows  : — 


1875. 

1874. 

Train  oil 

. .  about 

Barrels  , . 

720 

750 

■'  Dried  fish 

•  • 

Lbs. 

204,000 

128,000 

Clip  fish 

•  *  5> 

•  • 

1,880,000 

800,000 

Tallow . . 

•  •  }> 

)>  •  • 

4,000 

112,000 

In  1873  a  concession  was  granted  to  work  some  coal  beds  in  these 
islands  at  Trangisvaag  and  Erodebo,  which  will  be  commenced  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year. 

Copenhagen,  Eebruary  26, 1876. 
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COPENHAGEN. 

Report  by  Acting-Consul  Crowe  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Denmark 

for  the  Years  1871-5. 

In  the  report  recently  transmitted  by  Mr.  Consul  Crowe  on  the 
general  trade  of  Denmark  for  the  past  year  many  of  the  usual  tabular 
statements  of  exports,  imports,  and  shipping  were  omitted,  owing,  as  he 
then  stated,  to  a  change  in  the  system  of  their  preparation  having  been 
adopted  by  the  Government. 

In  reports  for  preceding  years  these  tables  have  chiefly  been  for  the 
financial  year,  thus  only  brought  up  to  the  first  quarter  of  each  year, 
and  I  regret  now  only  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  complete  tables 
up  to  the  end  of  1874,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  report  and  tabular 
statement  of  the  agricultural  movement  for  1875,  none  other  of  later 
date  having  been  issued. 

Table  No.  I. — Imports  from  Great  Britain. 

Table  No.  II. — Exports  to  Great  Britain. 

Table  No.  III. — Value  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

Table  No.  IV. — Tables  relating  to  the  Danish  Mercantile  Marine. 

Table  No.  V. — Vessels  Cleared  in  and  out  of  Danish  Ports. 

Table  No.  VI. — General  Shipping  Movement  1871-75. 

Table  No.  VII. — Nationality  of  Eoreign  Sail  Ships  in  and  out  of 
Danish  Ports. 

Table  No.  VIII. — Ports  of  Departure  and  Destination  of  British 
Sail  Ships. 

Table  No.  IX. — Export  and  Import  of  Agricultural  Produce  for 
1875. 

The  total  commercial  movement  of  Denmark,  according  to  the  statis¬ 
tical  tables  for  1874,  amounted  to  857,700,000  lbs.  gross  weight,  valued 
at  421,900,000  kronor,  of  which  261,100,000  lbs.,  value  233,200,000 
kronor  represents  the  import,'  and  966,000,000  lbs.,  value  179,700,000 
kronor  the  export. 

The  part  that  England  took  in  the  trade  of  Denmark  is  shown  by 
the  following  tables  : — 


Table  No.  I. — Imposts  from  Great  Britain. 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Manures 

Lbs. 

14,348,199 

Drugs 

y> 

491,357 

Ashes 

77 

185,095 

Bast  0. 

77 

463,758 

Blackings  . . 

77 

130,316 

Bleaching  powder . . 

77 

863,071 

Cotton 

77 

151,361 

Cocoa  beans 

77 

103,433 

Ivory  work . . 

77 

7,169 

Beer  . , 

77 

120,320 

Wines,  spirits,  and  liqueurs 

77 

153,872 

Herrings,  salted  . . 

7f 

321,343 

Dyestuffs . 

77 

1,177,308 

Lard  . 

i> 

617,459 
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Description. 

Quantity. 

Mats,  &c.  • «  •  •  •  • 

Lbs. 

93,168 

Fruits,  all  kinds  . . 

Seeds  and  palm  nuts  . . 

1,424,170 

4,339,304 

Fancy  goods 

if 

7,096 

Tanning  stuffs 

yy 

22,945 

Glass  and  glass  wares 

274,405 

Gums,  resins,  and  tars 

» 

146,458 

Hemp,  jute,  &c.  .. 

ft 

23,501 

Hops  . 

n 

5,220 

1,751,560 

Earth  and  earthenware 

yf 

Earthenware  drain  pipes,  fire  bricks, 

&c. 

Pieces 

867,340 

Coffee  . .  . .  . . 

Lbs. 

1,587,496 

Biscuits 

yy 

18,858 

Hams  and  bacon  . . 

yy 

465,216 

Wearing  apparel  . . 

ft 

11,259 

Corkwood  . . 

76,587 

Corn,  all  kinds 

Barrels 

22,893 

Cornflour,  all  kinds 

Lbs. 

86,120 

Gunpowder 

yy 

6,821 

Spices  . .  . . 

yy 

374,663 

Coals 

Barrels 

4,893,752 

Glue  • .  . .  • . 

Lbs. 

7,529 

Candles 

yy 

11,936 

Felt  for  ships’  sheathing  . . 

yy 

39,399 

Cotton  and  linen  twist 

yy 

6,109,296 

Canvas,  tarpaulins,  &c.  . . 

31 

46,220 

Woollen  goods,  all  kinds  .. 

yy 

754,835 

Cotton  goods,  all  kinds  . . 

yy 

2,373,651 

Metals,  raw  . .  . . 

yy 

26,599,257 

Bar  and  hoop  iron. .  . . 

yy 

17,461,477 

Bar  steel  . . 

yy 

700,041 

Eailway  iron 

3) 

22,798,721 

27,777,243 

Iron  goods,  other  kinds  , . 

yy 

Metals,  other  kinds 

yy 

1,032,605 

Minerals  . . 

yy 

58,297 

Oils . 

yy 

515,406 

Cheese  . .  . .  . . 

yy 

14,750 

Packing  stuff  . .  . . 

yy 

70,613 

Paper 

yy 

57,397 

Rice. . 

yy 

1,563,152 

Soap 

yy 

28,514 

Sago,  tapioca,  &c.  . . 

33 

1,355,841 

Saltpetre  . . 

yy 

192,018 

fecilt  «•  •  •  •«  «( 

yy 

24,566,288 

Skins  and  hides  . . 

yy 

325,662 

Soda 

yy 

8,696,270 

Prepared  eatables  . . 

a 

29,214 

Stones  and  slates  . . 

yy 

6,990,468 

Mill  and  grindstones  . . 

Pieces 

13,193 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Lbs. 

18,946,077 

Tallow,  all  kinds  . . 

yy 

10,208 

Tea  . . 

>• 

521,316 

Tobacco,  cigars,  &c. 

a 

15,405 

Rope  . 

» 

23,986 

Wool  . 

yy 

55,781 

Vitriol  . 

a 

362,888 
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Table  No.  II. — Expoets  to  Great  Britain. 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Manures 

Lbs.  . . 

292,585 

Bags 

„  •  . 

919,038 

Oil  cakes  . . 

„  •  • 

1,876,650 

Eggs  . 

Scores  . . 

1,102,189 

Bones 

Lbs. 

3,175,513 

Beer 

,,  *  • 

52,244 

Wines  and  spirits  . . 

29,937 

Sheep  and  lambs  .. 

Heads  . . 

13,777 

Horses 

,,  •  « 

36 

Cattle,  live , . 

26,682 

Pigs,  live . . 

•  • 

7,498 

Lard 

Lbs. 

153,222 

Yeast 

•  • 

7,213 

Hair,  prepared  and  unprepared  . . 

„  . . 

68,430 

Hemp,  jute,  &c.  .. 

•  • 

54,750 

Potato  flour  and  starch  . . 

y>  •  • 

51,510 

Stone,  china,  porcelain,  &c. 

»  •  • 

23,340 

Coffee 

<*  •  • 

23,680 

Pork,  meat,  &c. 

,,  •  • 

7,921,284 

Corn,  all  kinds 

Barrels  . . 

1,061,339 

Cornflour,  all  kinds 

Lbs. 

23,535,116 

Coals 

Barrels  . . 

24,916 

Manufactured  goods  of  cotton,  linen,  wool, 

llci-.Y j  &C.  •  •  ••  •  •  •  o  •• 

Lbs. 

216,252 

Metals,  raw 

1,781,090 

Coins 

•  * 

24,000 

Bar  and  hoop  iron. . 

„  •  * 

41,522 

Iron  goods,  other  kinds  . . 

401,716 

5,673 

Other  metals 

,,  *  * 

Oils . .  • 

644,453 

Cheese 

,,  •  • 

24,450 

Packing  stuffs 

50,721 

Paper 

„  •  • 

54,910 

Salt  •  •  ••  «•  ••  •  •  •• 

5?  •  * 

14,456 

Skins  and  hides  . . 

5?  •  • 

1,826,771 

Butter 

Barrels  .. 

112,470 

Sugar,  molasses,  and  treacle 

Lbs.  .  o 

53,022 

78,361 

Tea  . . 

))  •  * 

Hope 

>>  •  * 

19,006 

Train  oil  . . 

•  • 

46,040 

Timber  and  wood  . . 

Cubic  feet 

40,195 

Wool  . 

Lbs. 

3,141,878 
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Table  No.  III.-  Showing  tlie  Values  of  tbe  Total  Imports  and  Exports 

to  and  from  Denmark  in  1874. 


Description. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Animals,  live  and  slaughtered 

Kronor. 

6,973,494 

Kronor. 

46,420,323 

Dish,  salt  and  fresh  . . 

2,394,617 

1,794,487 

Meat,  all  kinds 

6,058,187 

45,387,063 

Cereals,  all  kinds 

22,686,489 

44,402,520 

Wines,  spirits,  and  liqueurs. . 

2,984,117 

1,707,492 

Coffee  and  substitutes 

13,765,952 

8,370,032 

Kicg  •  •  •  «  •  •  a  • 

1,664,646 

615,270 

Sugar . . 

11,295,539 

1,892,820 

Tobacco,  cigars,  &c.  . . 

3,871,448 

433,950 

Fruits,  all  kinds 

2,622,277 

382,261 

Spices. . 

924,350 

73,410 

Colours,  dye  stuffs,  &e. 

2,416,761 

255,547 

Cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  raw. . 

2,306,278 

238,457 

Tissues  of  silk,  linen,  and  cotton 

21,812,507 

1,630,742 

Wool,  raw 

2,088,137 

3,729,907 

„  manufactured . . 

16,818,899 

1,622,198 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  and  manu¬ 
factured 

6,516,618 

6,092,467 

Stones,  slates,  &c.,  raw  and  manu¬ 
factured 

7,213,780 

891,046 

Glass  wares  . . 

2,134,423 

164,178 

Metals,  raw  . . 

2,822,071 

261,539 

„  wrought 

23,100,695 

2,224,403 

Timber  and  wood,  raw 

20,279,204 

333,731 

„  „  worked  . . 

2,899,251 

1,476,927 

Coals  .. 

11,705,127 

1,428,167 

Petroleum 

3,044,035 

1,348,046 

Other  merchandises  . . 

32,817,704 

6,506,094 

Total 

•  • 

233,216,606 

179,683,077 

Table  No.  IV. 

Tbe  Danish  Mercantile  Marine  in  1874  consisted  of — 


Over  Four 
Tons. 

Aggregate 

Registered 

Tons. 

Sail  ships  . . 

•  • 

«  4 

•  • 

2,822 

196,123 

.  J 

Steamers  . .  . . 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

135 

29,422 

Total 

•  • 

•  1 

•  • 

2,957 

225,545 
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Of  the  above  vessels — 


Belonged  to — 

Vessels. 

Registered 

Tons. 

Copenhagen 

406 

65,4451 

Zealand  (Copenhagen  not  included) 

447 

33,351 

Moen 

29 

729| 

Bornholm  . . 

145 

8,6561 

Falster 

44 

2,069 

Laaland 

111 

6,0761 

Funen 

553 

36,0861 

Langeland  . . 

114 

4,561 

Aeroe 

312 

17,057 

J  utland 

796 

51,5121 

Total 

2,957 

225,545 

Compared  with  the  four  previous  years  these  numbers  will  be  as 
follows : — 


Years. 

Sail  Ships. 

Steamers. 

Total 

Tonnage. 

1871 . 

2,719 

89 

178,646 

1872  . 

2,648 

87 

181,4941 

1873  . 

2,629 

109 

197,259 

1874  . 

2,723 

123 

212,600 

1875  . 

2,822 

135 

225,545 

In  the  above  figures  are  not  included  14  steam  dredges  of  an  aggre¬ 
gate  tounage  of  908J  registered  tons. 

The  mercantile  marine  was  in  1875  increased  by  111  ships,  measur¬ 
ing  12,945  registered  tons.  Of  these  99  were  sail  ships,  measuring 
10,904  tons,  or  an  increase  upon  the  year  of  5*9  per  cent.,  and  12 
steamers  measuring  2,041  tons,  increasing  the  tonnage  by  7*5  per  cent. 

At  the  close  of  1874,  10,957  boats  of  4  registered  tons  or  less  be¬ 
longed  to  Denmark. 

Table  No.  Y. 

The  total  number  of  ships  cleared  in  and  out  of  Danish  Ports  were 
as  follows  : — 


Number 

Of  which 

of 

were 

Goods. 

Ships. 

Steamers. 

Tons. 

Home  trade . 

50,033 

12,908 

700,384 

Foreign  trade  . . 

43,253 

11,823 

1,448,894 

Total 

93,296 

24,731 

2,149,278 

The  following  detailed  statements  show  Denmark’s  direct  shipping 
movements  with  foreign  countries : — 


Table  No.  VI. — General  Shipping  Movement  for  the  Years  1871-75. 

Cleared  Inwards. 
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1875. 

Cargo. 

Tons. 

749,350 

308,284 

1,057,634 

183,682 

207,578 

O  OCDkOWCCO^CO^OOOOOiOCONHCJiC 

CO 

<M  r^O  ^  0^00  OOcO^HOOOOOO<M<X)Tt<*— <a>CO  •— 1 

p-T  cf  r-TcTo  r^TioVT  co'co't'fco'co'pH'rfkff  p-T 

05  ^  OO  O  (N  CD  ^  CO  CO 

CO  Oi  ^ 

Number. 

16,116 

5,857 

21,973 

15,314 

5,966 

O  C3O^O00Tj<00t>.00C0C0rH00Nb-HNb-iC 

00  iO  OONHOCOON^OiOCOCO^CD  o 

OJ  H  COW^OWH^GOH  f-H 

pH*  oT  of  ^  p-T  of 

03 

00 

pH 

Cargo. 

Tons. 

167,300 

172,450 

339,750 

686,382 

246,938 

O  COCOt^^OOt^COOOOOCO^COOO^CO  pH 1  CO 

Ol  ^■^■^OOO^OHOrHN'^cOWlCOlN  ^*<05 

CO  C5  W  (N  CO  H  w  CO  WOOOCOHN^^  :  CO  CO 

of  co"  of  co"  cf  cf  p-T  r-T  of  of  p-T  co"  t-f  tjT  ’  p-T t-T 

CO  t'~CO*OCJkO^<COpH  Ol 

05  pH 

Number. 

16,990 

6,545 

23,535 

15,379 

5,899 

00  T}<b.HCOHC00505CONiO(NC'3lNN»0  05  ^ 

b-  05  COb-H(»OiO(MOJWOCO^^CO  <05 

OJ  HHOHHCOWHCO  : 

r-T  of  C vT-^Tph'i-H  cfco*  I 

OJ 
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Cargo. 
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OJ 
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Table  No.  VII. 

The  nationality  of  foreign  sail  ships  which  cleared  in  and  out  of 
Danish  ports  was  as  follows  : — • 


American 
English 
French... 

Greek  ... 

Dutch  ... 
Norwegian 
Swedish 
German 
Eussian 
Mecklenburgh 
Schleswig-Holstein 
Hamburgh 
Bremish 
Eussian 

Total  ... 


Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Number 

of 

Ships. 

Registered 

Tons. 

Stowage. 

Number 

of 

Ships. 

Registered 

Tons. 

Stowage. 

6 

3,531 

3,034 

o 

1,723 

2 

277 

57,001 

51,700 

275 

55,221 

1,401 

18 

2,938 

2,149 

16 

2,462 

198 

2 

661 

661 

2 

661 

•  •• 

124 

11,494 

8,776 

95 

9,746 

1,427 

1,989 

126,402 

116,349 

2,032 

127,541 

9,210 

4,457 

174,025 

169,291 

4,652 

185,950 

17,133 

931 

67,826 

59,962 

801 

62,442 

9,512 

11 

769 

479 

13 

739 

553 

999 

26,638 

18,229 

889 

22,574 

11,612 

20 

2,118 

1,431 

13 

899 

34 

3 

362 

250 

1 

248 

155 

31,249 

28,998 

171 

34,229 

1,005 

8,992 

505,014 

461,309 

8,962 

504,435 

52,087 

Table  No.  VIII. 

This  table  shows  to  and  from  what  parts  and  places  the  British  sail¬ 
ing  ships  in  the  preceding  table  were  bound. 


From  and  to — 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Number 

of 

Ships. 

Registered 

Tons. 

Stowage. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Registered 

Tons. 

Stowage. 

Greenland 

1 

196 

196 

•  •  • 

Norway  . 

3 

278 

278 

13 

2,322 

83 

Sweden  . 

4 

520 

•  •  • 

28 

3,935 

168 

Russia . 

9 

1,748 

828 

53 

12,299 

Germany  . 

•  •  • 

... 

•  •• 

... 

... 

... 

•  •• 

Prussia  . 

,,, 

10 

1,123 

458 

16 

3,293 

4 

Schleswig-Holstein  ... 

9 

116 

37 

1 

37 

... 

Lubeck 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1 

250 

•  •• 

Hamburgh  . 

•  •  • 

11 

1,151 

1,151 

•  •• 

.... 

... 

Great  Britain 

... 

215 

46,247 

43,243 

39 

5,655 

854 

Holland 

1 

82 

82 

1 

203 

•  •• 

France 

2 

199 

168 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Portugal  . 

6 

1,492 

1,410 

... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Italy  . 

1 

220 

•  220 

... 

•  •  • 

.  .  . 

Transatlantic  ports  ... 

12 

3,629 

3,629 

1 

321 

292 

Baltic . 

... 

... 

... 

122 

26,906 

... 

Total  . 

... 

277 

57,001 

51,700 

275 

55,221 

1,401 

Agriculture. 

The  export  of  agricultural  produce  for  1875  shows  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  increase  on  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  export  of  cattle  has  greatly  advanced.  In  1875  97,154  head  of 
cattle  and  6,819  calves  were  exported  and  only  15,700  imported,  show¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  about  88,000  head  against  64,000  in  1874,  and  by 
taking  the  average  of  the  eight  preceding  years,  viz.,  42,600  head,  then 
this  rapid  increase  in  the  export  is  still  more  apparent. 

Sheep  and  lambs  likewise  show  a  very  large  increase  in  the  export, 
71,400  head  being  exported  and  only  5,600  imported.  In  1874  the 
excess  of  export  over  import  was  only  19,000  head,  and  still  less  in 
the  years  preceding. 
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The  exports  of  pigs,  though  large,  was  less  than  in  1874.  In  1875, 
166,500  were  exported  and  10,500  imported;  in  1874, 195,000  exported 
and  9,100  imported. 

The  export  of  horses  was  very  small,  and  shows  a  decrease  on  the 
years  preceding  1874. 

The  importation  of  natural  manure  has  fallen  off  by  nearly  one-half, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  diminution  in  the  use  of  guano. 

The  import  of  oilcake  shows  a  good  increase. 

The  export  of  cereals  for  1875,  after  deducting  the  import,  gives  a 
total  of  1,860,000  barrels,  beiug  an  increase  of  150,000  barrels  on  1874, 
but  nearly  1,000,000  barrels  less  than  the  exports  of  the  eight  former 
years. 

The  export  of  butter  in  1875  is  about  15,000  barrels  less  than  in 
1874,  but  at  the  same  time  more  than  double  the  export  of  the  eight 
preceding  years. 

I  here  give  a  table  showing  the  export  and  import  of  all  agricultural 
produce  for  Denmark  during  the  year  1875 : — 


Table  No.  IX. 


Articles. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Manures — 

Natural 

•  •  •  • 

Lbs. 

•  • 

772,542 

15,601,057 

Manufactured 

•  •  •  4 

•  • 

7,611,551 

15,583,895 

Oil  cake 

•  +  •  • 

>y 

•  • 

9,207,291 

27,669,734 

Live  cattle — 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Head 

•  9 

71,393 

5,627 

Horses 

6,501 

97,154 

2,987 

Oxen  and  cows 

>> 

15,659 

Calves 

6,819 

78 

Pigs 

166,569 

10,013 

Flax  seed 

Barrels 

1,658 

84,547 

Rape  seed 

736 

27,653 

4,627,977 

Clover  seed  . . 

Lbs. 

888,966 

Grass  seed 

623,615 

922,496 

Potatoes 

Barrels 

3,681 

83,197 

Pork  . . 

Lbs. 

10,185,839 

2,674,373 

691,523 

Meat  . . 

)) 

1,243,139 

Buckwheat  . . 

Barrels 

875 

14,027 

Barley 

1,019,325 

46,766 

Peas  . . 

15,272 

10,074 

Oats  . . 

284,867 

46,924 

Wheat 

402,451 

117,603 

Malt  . . 

)> 

8,898 

10,743 

Rye  . . 

>) 

257,243 

387,653 

Vetches 

1,217 

323 

Flour  and  grit  of — 
Buckwheat 

Lbs. 

123,000 

1,090,000 

Barley 

9,327,557 

651,000 

Wheat 

:y 

79,083,124 

597,000 

Rye. . 

yy 

21,351,851 

53,000 

Total  ground  corn 

Barrels 

549,903 

10,263 

Total  ground  and  unground 
corn 

yy 

2,540,051 

679,836 

Butter  . . 

yy 

120,247 

15,848 

Wool  .. 

Lbs. 

3,582,662 

1,376,399 

Cheese 

i  •  «  • 

» 

91,765 

1,070,746 

The  amounts  are  given  in  Danish  measure  : — 

1  Danish  lb.  =  IT  023  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

1  Danish  barrel  =  3*8270  bushels,  or  0.4784  quarters. 
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Gbeenland. 

The  reports  received  from  Greenland  for  the  year  1874-75  show 
the  weather  to  have  been  of  a  somewhat  abnormal  character,  inasmuch 
as  the  autumn  of  1874  proved  comparatively  cold  and  the  winter 
unusually  mild ;  the  actual  winter  cold  only  appearing  towards  the 
spring.  In  North  Greenland  the  cold  weather  set  in  in  September,  in 
South  Greenland  in  October,  continuing  to  the  end  of  November,  when 
mild  weather  commenced  lasting  till  the  beginning  of  March,  when 
severe  cold  set  in  and  lasted  well  into  April.  The  greatest  cold 
registered  during  this  period  in  the  various  districts  being  as  follows  : 
Julianehaab,  22°  E. ;  Prederikshaab,  19°  E. ;  Godthaab,  21°  E. ;  the 
Sugar-loaf  (Sukkertoppen),  25°  E. ;  and  in  several  places  in  North 
Greenland,  30°  E. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the  weather,  as  a  rule,  was  cold 
and  raw,  heavy  gales  being  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  so  called  west  ice  remained  fast  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
autumn  along  the  coasts  of  North  Greenland.  The  fixed  ice  in  North 
Greenland  began  first  to  form  in  January,  but  afterwards  remained 
intact  for  a  long  time,  only  breaking  up  in  the  smaller  waters  as  late  as 
July. 

The  large  ice  field  formed  this  winter  along  the  coasts  of  South 
Greenland,  from  the  south  a  long  way  to  the  northward  of  Godthaab,  and 
remained  impenetrable,  first  commencing  to  break  up  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  which  has  hardly  ever  occurred  within  the  memory  of  man. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the  waters  from  Godthaab  to  the 
northward  were  entirely  free  of  ice,  but  to  the  southward  the  field  ice 
remained  in  large  quantities,  greatly  hindering  intercommunication. 

The  seal  fishery  proved  a  failure,  except  in  the  district  of  Julianehaab, 
and  for  a  short  period  in  the  north  at  Umanak. 

The  other  fisheries,  however,  gave  very  good  returns,  especially  the 
cod  and  whitefish.  In  some  places,  notably  around  Jacobshaven,  a 
large  quantity  of  sharks  and  halibut  were  caught. 

During  the  winter  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  sea  fowl  appeared, 
especially  auks  and  eider  duck.  Ptarmigan  were  very  scarce,  and  but 
a  very  few  seen. 

The  whale  fishery  at  Holsteinborg  gave  no  return.  A  good  many 
whales  were  seen,  but  the  large  amount  of  ice  prevented  their  being 
caught. 

At  Prederikshaab  a  few  of  tbe  small  Greenland  whale  were  caught, 
returning  in  all  about  100  barrels  of  oil. 

The  take  of  foxes  in  the  autumn  appeared  promising,  but  soon  fell 
off,  owing  to  the  mild  weather  setting  in. 

The  reindeer  hunting  gave  a  very  small  return. 

With  the  winter  ice,  an  unusually  large  amount  of  bears  appeared, 
and  a  great  number  were  killed  by  the  natives. 

Sickness  amongst  the  sledge  dogs  showed  itself  in  several  places  in 
the  districts  of  Upernavik,  Eitenbenk,  and  Christianshaab ;  it  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  this  latter  place  from  the  bite  of  mad  wolves. 
The  illness,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  very  serious  nature. 

The  return  of  blubber  and  liver  in  North  Greenland  was  7,175 
barrels,  and  in  South  Greenland  5,454  barrels,  which  together  is  above 
the  average  of  preceding  years. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
no  illness  of  a  dangerous  nature  having  shown  itself. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  clbse  of  1874  amounted  to 
9,627  (4,507  men  and  5,120  women),  showing  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  62  males  and  52  females. 
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The  unsteady  and  changeable  weather  caused  a  great  number  of 
lives  to  be  lost ;  twenty-nine  perished  by  accidents  during  the  year,  of 
which  twenty  were  drowned  in  their  kajaks. 

From  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  year  1874-75  was  not  a 
favourable  one,  especially  for  the  inhabitants  at  Erederikshaab  and 
around  Disco.  By  the  aid  of  the  winter  provisions  stored,  and  good 
return  of  the  fisheries  and  wild  fowl  shooting,  the  natives  managed  to 
pull  through  the  winter  without  suffering  any  actual  want.  In  several 
places  the  population  were  forced  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  authorities  to 
a  rather  large  extent. 

The  nine  vessels  belonging  to  the  Greenland  Trading  Company 
were  fortunate  and  regular  in  their  voyages  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
gales  and  large  quantities  of  ice.  Only  one  of  their  small  transports 
was  stranded  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  Waigat  Straits  during  a  heavy 
gale,  but  no  lives  lost. 

In  1875,  33  cargoes  of  cryolite,  in  all  634J  cubic  fathoms,  were 
shipped  from  the  mines  at  Ivigtout.  The  number  of  labourers  employed 
at  these  mines  during  the  summer  was  136  ;  their  sanitary  condition 
was  not  good,  several  gastric  cases  having  occurred  among  them. 


Copenhagen,  May  13,  1876. 
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SUEZ. 

Heport  by  Consul  West  on  the  Trade ,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  of  Suez 

for  the  Year  1875. 

The  trade  of  Suez  lias  offered  no  subject  for  special  comment  during 
the  past  year.  The  increase  is  but  slight  over  that  of  the  previous 
twelve  months  ended  9th  September,  1874,  and  bears  chiefly  on  the 
imports  from  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  lied  Sea  ports,  those  from  Europe 
•consisting  chiefly  of  edible  stores  and  wine. 

The  trade  between  the  other  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Europe 
seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  increasing  steadily,  and  more  markedly 
so  with  England,  but  as  this  traffic  passes  through  the  canal,  no  record 
being  taken  of  it  at  Suez,  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  just 
estimate  of  its  extent. 

The  relaxation  of  quarantine  restrictions  allowed  vessels  carrying 
pilgrims,  after  having  undergone  a  period  of  five  days  quarantine  at  El 
Wedge,  to  pass  freely  into  the  canal,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
prospect  of  being  free  from  such  hindrance  may  cause  a  further 
development  of  trade  of  the  Bed  Sea  in  the  course  of  the  current  year 
of  1876. 

The  movement  by  rail  has  been  lately  almost  exclusively  confined, 
between  this  and  Cairo,  to  the  conveyance  of  troops,  carriage,  provisions, 
and  war  material  for  shipment  to  the  ports  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  quantity  of  coals  landed  at  Suez  in  the  course  of  the  year  1875 
was  rather  less  than  that  received  in  1874,  not  having  exceeded  18,000 
tons.  The  greatly  increased  number  of  Egyptian  steamers  now  in  these 
waters  has  already  called  for  an  increased  supply,  which  is  daily  being 
met  by  vessels  proceeding  eastwards  through  the  canal. 


Return  of  Imports  at  Suez  for  the  Year  ended  9th  September,  1875. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  only  serious  casualty  in  the  Ked  Sea  recorded  in  the  consulate 
at  Suez  in  the  course  of  the  year  1875,  was  the  stranding  on  the  Parkin 
Rock,  Harnish  Island,  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  steamer  “Medina,”  of  Singapore.  The  passengers  in  all 
numbering  550  were  taken  to  Jedda,  which  was  their  destination,  in 
the  British  steamer  “  Timor,”  and  the  crew,  when  the  ship  was 
abandoned,  were  conveyed  to  Suez  in  the  Dutch  steam  ship  “  Vorwartz.” 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  and  classification  of  the 
vessels  reported  in  this  consulate  in  the  year  1875,  showing  a  slight 
increase  on  the  number  of  vessels  so  reported  in  the  year  1871. 


Number  of 
Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

British  steamers  carrying  Her  Majesty’s 
mails  ..  *  •  ••  ••  •  • 

British  steamers  trading  between  Suez 

160 

271,058 

21,733 

and  the  Red  Sea  ports  . . 

64 

65,882 

3,231 

British  steamers  delivering  coals  at  Suez. . 
British  steamers  detained  at  Suez  for 

13 

11,240 

332 

repairs 

4 

5,331 

130 

JL  otal  « •  •  •  * « 

241 

353,511 

25,426 

I  further  inclose  in  the  prescribed  form  the  annual  return  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  carrying  trade. 
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Agriculture. 

The  attempt  to  bring  land  under  cultivation  in  the  environs  of  Suez 
is  still  persisted  in  by  a  few  of  the  native  residents,  none  but  the 
wealthy,  however,  can  continue  to  do  this,  as  the  tax  levied  on  the 
reclaimed  land  is  very  heavy,  and  it  requires  much  extra  labour  and  a 
considerable  amount  manuring  to  render  it  productive. 


Population  and  Industries. 

These  at  Suez  afford  no  occasion  for  remarks ;  the  former  is  about 
stationary,  and  the  industry  of  the  place  is  entirely  limited  to  local 
requirements,  which  it  is  indeed  far  from  being  sufficient  to  meet. 


Public  Works. 

The  public  works  at  Suez  are  at  present  all  terminated  and  nothing 
new  is  in  contemplation.  In  tiie  course  of  the  year  1875  another 
lighthouse  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  creek  at  El  Wedge,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  lied  Sea,  where  the  quarantine  station  is 
established  for  vessels  coming  from  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  where  the 
state  of  the  public  health  is  considered  unsatisfactory,  but  beyond  this 
no  work  of  note  has  been  undertaken. 

The  operations  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  have  continued  to 
progress  satisfactorily,  and  although  the  number  of  vessels  and  the 
amount  of  their  gross  tonnage  is  all  that  is  made  public,  whereby  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  increase  of  the  traffic  may  he  arrived  at,  it  is  sufficient 
to  establish  that  the  amount  of  such  traffic  is  steadily  increasing,  as  the 
following  figures  will  show: — 


Number  of 

Gross 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

in  the  year  1873  the  number  of  vessels  which 

entered  the  canal  was 

1,172 

2,085,072 

'  In  the  year  1874  the  number  of  vessels  which 

entered  the  canal  was 

1,264 

2,428,605 

Showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 

92 

343,533 

In  the  year  1875  the  number  of  vessels  which 

entered  the  canal  was  . .  . .  • . 

1,494 

2,940,708 

Being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of . . 

230 

512,103 

General  Remarks. 

Some  little  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  town  of  Suez  since 
the  date  of  my  last  report.  The  pilgrims  were  not  as  on  former  years 
permitted  to ‘take  up  their  abode  for  days  or  weeks  in  the  town, 
pitching  their  tents  in  the  open  spaces  and  thoroughfares ;  they  were, 
moreover,  more  rapidly  despatched,  which  fact  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  attributed  to  the  number  of  vessels  trading  through  the  canal 
offering  them  passages  to  Jedda  or  Yembo  at  reduced  rates.  The 
return  of  the  pilgrims  has  been  equally  successful,  and  although  vessels 
from  Jedda  or  Yembo  were  subjected  to  a  period  of  five  days  quarantine 
at  El  AVedge,  the  general  health  of  these  people  has  been  satisfactory. 

The  expedition  of  a  large  number  of  Egyptian  troops  to  Abyssinia 
has  lately  caused  some  little  excitement,  but,  as  the  passage  ol  these 
men  does  not  in  anv  way  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  they  being 
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generally  conveyed  directly  to  the  dock  during  the  night  time  and 
shipped  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  interest  they  create  is 
barely  perceptible,  and  does  not  compare  with  that  caused  by  the 
promenading  through  the  streets  of  the  six  well-trained  elephants  which 
were  lately  presented  to  the  Khedive  by  Her  Majesty’s  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  are  still  here. 

The  Trench  hospital  at  Suez  continues  to  render  good  service  to  the 
British  public,  and  although  its  inmates  are  not  very  numerous,  as  many 
as  eighteen  British  subjects  (ten  of  whom,  being  members  of  either 
Her  Majesty’s  military  or  naval  service,  were  admitted  at  the  request 
of  the  transport  department)  received  care  and  medical  treatment  in 
that  establishment  in  the  course  of  the  year  ended  30th  November. 
1875. 


Suez,  March  3,  1876. 
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PRANCE. 

ALGIERS. 

Report  of  a  Consular  Tour  made  by  Lieut. -Col.  Playfair,  Her  Britannia 
Majesty's  Consul-General  in  Algeria,  during  March  and  April ,  1876. 

During  the  two  last  years  I  had  visited  nearly  every  place  of 
importance  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Algeria  from  the  desert  to  the 
sea. 

This  spring  I  was  anxious  to  supplement  my  explorations  by  a 
journey  in  the  regency  of  Tunis  itself,  a  country  rich  in  historical 
interest,  but  very  little  known  to  the  modern  traveller.  I  was  anxious 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  features  and  resources  of  a 
country  so  similar  now  to  what  Algeria  once  was,  and  I  had  still 
another  object  which  I  wished  to  combine  with  this,  of  great  public 
interest,  though  hardly  a  subject  to  be  treated  of  in  a  consular  report. 

Bruce,  the  African  traveller,  occupied  the  post  of  British  Consul- 
General  in  Algeria  from  1762  to  1765  ;  here  it  was  that  he  made  the 
studies  and  preparations  necessary  to  fit  him  for  his  great  journey  in 
Abyssinia,  and  before  proceeding  there  he  travelled  all  over  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Pentapolis,  a  very  much  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  task  in  those  days  than  it  is  at  present. 

A  very  meagre  and  inexact  account  of  this  journey  has  already 
appeared  in  print,  but  the  magnificent  series  of  archaeological  drawings 
which  he  then  prepared  has  never  been  published,  and  to  the  general 
public  their  very  existence  was  unknown.  His  descendant,  Lady 
Thurlow,  was  good  enough  to  place  these  at  my  disposal  for  publication, 
and  I  determined,  as  far  as  my  other  duties  would  permit  me,  to  make  my 
journey  in  his  footsteps,  and  obtain  materials  for  my  projected  work. 

I  was  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  an  experienced  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  has  admirably  succeeded  in  depicting  the  present 
condition  of  the  monuments  which  Bruce  figured  more  than  a  century 

aS°‘  .  .  . 

As  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  commence  such  a  journey  from 
Algeria,  I  determined  to  proceed  direct  to  Tunis  by  sea,  for  the  purposo 
of  obtaining  letters  of  recommendation  and  an  escort  from  the  Bey,  and 
hiring  horses  for  ourselves  and  mules  for  our  baggage. 

We  arrived  at  Tunis  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  found  that  the  Bey 
was  absent  from  his  usual  residence  and  would  not  be  back  for  a  week ; 
we  therefore  determined  to  utilize  this  delay  by  visiting  the  two  most 
interesting  places  in  the  vicinity ;  Zagliouan  to  the  south,  whence 
ancient  Carthage  was,  as  modern  Tunis  now  is,  supplied  with  water ; 
and  Bizerte  to  the  north,  which  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expenditure 
might  be  made  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Zagliouan. — The  distance  to  Zaghouan  is  about  60  kil.  At  about 
17 kil.  from  Tunis  the  ruined  palace  of  the  Moham media  is  passed, 
and  at  22  kil.  the  road  crosses  the  Oued  Milian,  the  Catada  of 
Ptolemy. 

Here  is  seen  in  all  its  beauty  one  of  the  greatest  works  the  Romans 
ever  executed  in  North  Africa,  the  aqueduct  conveying  the  waters  of 
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Zaghouanund  Djougar  to  Carthage.  This  was  commenced  by  Hadrian 
and  probably  completed  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Sever  us ;  it  was 
destroyed  by  Gelimer,  the  last  of  the  Vandal  kings,  and  restored  by 
Belisarius,  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian.  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
Byzantines,  it  was  once  more  cut  off  and  restored  by  their  Arab  con¬ 
querors,  and  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Charles  V., 
when  besieging  Tunis. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  present  Bey,  Sidi  Saduk,  once  more  to 
restore  this  ancient  wmrk,  and  to  bring  the  pure  and  abundant  springs 
which  formerly  supplied  it  into  the  modern  city  of  Tunis. 

M.  Collin,  a  Trench  engineer,  planned  and  executed  this  work. 
Of  course,  the  advanced  state  of  hydraulic  science  rendered  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  make  use  of  the  ancient  arches.  The  aqueduct  originally 
consisted  for  a  great  part  of  its  course  of  a  covered  masonry  channel, 
running  sometimes  underground,  sometimes  on  the  surface.  This  was 
comparatively  uninjured  by  time,  and  served  with  little  repair  for  the 
modern  work.  Where  the  ancient  aqueduct  passed  high  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  country,  iron  pipes  and  syphons  have  been  substituted. 

The  contract  price  was  7,800,000  fr.,  but  the  work  really  cost  the 
Bey  nearly  13,000,000  fr.,  and  useful  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  commencement  of  his  financial  difficulties. 

The  original  aqueduct  started  from  two  springs,  those  of  Zaghouan 
and  Djougar,  and  to  within  25  kil.  of  the  present  city  of  Tunis, 
namely,  to  the  south  side  of  the  plain  of  the  Catada,  it  simply  followed 
the  general  slope  of  the  ground  in  a  covered  channel.  From  this  point 
as  far  as  the  river,  a  distance  of  nearly  4  kil.,  and  so  on  with  slight 
interruptions  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  ground,  as  far  as  the  terminal 
reservoirs  at  Maalaka,  it  was  carried  over  a  superb  series  of  arches, 
sometimes,  indeed,  over  a  double  tier.  The  total  length  wa3  61  Roman 
miles,  more  than  90  kil.,  and  it  was  estimated  to  have  conveyed 
32,000,000  litres  of  water  per  day,  or  370  per  second,  for  the  supply  of 
Carthage  and  the  intermediate  country. 

In  a  distance  of  3  kil.  along  the  plain  of  the  Oued  Milian,  we 
counted  344  complete  arches,  and  many  in  a  ruined  condition. 

The  greatest  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  style  of  construction, 
owing  to  the  frequent  restorations  which  have  taken  place.  The  oldest 
and  most  beautiful  portions  are  of  finely  cut  stone,  each  being  bossed, 
with  a  squared  channel  worked  at  the  joints,  and  the  arches  are  composed 
of  single  stones  reaching  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  specus. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Oued  Milian,  the  aqueduct  has  almost  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  stones  having  been  removed  for  building  purposes. 

At  33  kil.  from  Tunis,  at  a  place  called  Mazagran,  is  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches,  which  are  thenceforth  conveyed  in  a  single 
stream. 

Ain  Djougar.  —  The  source  of  Ain  Djougar  is  situated  37  kil. 
further  to  the  west,  close  to  the  village  of  Bint  Saida,  the  ancient 
Zuccara  Ci vitas. 

Six  kil.  beyond  the  junction  is  the  village  of  Zaghouan,  where  we 
were  hospitably  received  by  the  khalifa,  and  lodged  in  the  Dar-el-Bey, 
a  public  building  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  guests. 

Town  of  Zaghouan. — This  town,  whose  ancient  name  was  Zeugis , 
gave  its  name  to  the  province  of  Africa  Proper  or  Zeugitana ,  and  formed 
the  boundary  between  that  province  and  the  more  southern  one  of 
JByzacium.  After  its  first  destruction  it  was  rebuilt  by  a  colony  of 
Moors  expelled  from  Spain,  but  notwithstanding  its  exceptionally 
favourable  position  and  the  abundance  of  its  water  supply,  it  appears  to 
be  falling  into  decay ;  half  the  houses  are  ruined  and  there  is  no 
appearance  of  any  modern  construction  going  on. 
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Yet  the  land  in  the  wide  plain  of  Zaghouan  is  everywhere  capable  of 
cultivation ;  where  it  has  been  cleared  it  seems  to  yield  satisfactory 
results,  but  a  great  proportion  is  still  covered  with  lentisk  scrub. 

The  olive  woods  around  are  very  extensive,  and  ought  to  be  a  source 
of  great  riches,  but  the  trees  are  all  old  and  no  young  ones  are  being- 
planted. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  place  is  the  dyeing  of  the  red  caps  worn 
in  all  Mohammedan  countries  throughout  the  basin  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  here  called  chachias;  it  is  the  only  place  in  the  Regency 
where  this  operation  is  performed. 

About  2 ^  kil.  from  the  town  is  the  spring  which  supplies  the 
aqueduct,  it  is  situated  at  the  gorge  of  a  narrow  and  precipitous  ravine 
descending  from  Djebbel  Zaghouan  but  at  a  very  considerable  elevation 
above  the  plain  at  its  foot. 

At  the  fountain  head  are  the  remains  of  a  very  elegant  temple, 
below  which  is  a  basin  or  nymphseum  out  of  which  the  water  rose  and 
from  which  it  flowed  into  the  aqueduct. 

Bizerte. — We  returned  to  Tunis  on  tlie  3Lst  of  March  and  on  the 
2nd  April  started  for  Bizerte.  The  distance  is  about  the  same  as  to 
Zaghouan,  but  the  road,  especially  the  latter  part,  is  extremely  bad  and 
after  rain  it  must  be  hardly  practicable  for  wheeled  conveyances. 

JEs-Sabala. — At  13  kil.  from  Tunis  is  a  wayside  fountain  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  place  Es-Sabala.  Here  is  a  palace  built  by  the 
celebrated  Saheb-et-Tabaa  under  Hamouda  Pacha,  now  the  property  of 
General  Kheir-ed-din.  This  is  the  only  place  in  Tunis  where  I  saw  a 
plantation  of  young  olive  trees. 

Beyond  this  commences  the  long  alluvial  plain  which,  broken  up  by 
several  low  ranges  of  hills,  extends  to  the  sea. 

Medjerda . — At  23  kil.  from  Tunis  the  Medjerda  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  one  about  25  years  ago.  This  is 
the  famous  Bagradas  of  antiquity,  on  the  banks  of  winch  the  army  of 
Regulus  was  said  to  have  been  stopped  by  a  gigantic  serpent.  It  rises 
amongst  the  ruins  of  Khamisa,  in  Algeria,  and  flows  through  the  richest 
districts  of  the  regency,  a  country  rendered  famous  by  some  of  the 
most  stirring  events  in  Roman  history. 

It  is  the  natural  highway  between  the  two  countries  which  will  ere 
long  be  joined  by  railway  communication. 

Bizerte .- — The  town  of  Bizerte  is  58  kil.  from  Tunis ;  the  modern 
name  is  a  corruption  o*‘  the  Arabic  one  of  Benzert ,  which  again  is 
evidently  derived  from  its  ancient  one  Ilippo  Zaritus  or  Diarrhytus ,  the 
affix  being  necessary  to  distinguish  this  city  from  Hippo  Begins ,  the 
modern  Bone. 

Bizerte  is  certainly  in  a  state  of  decadence,  but  the  presence  of  150 
Europeans,  amongst  its  population  of  5,000  or  6,000  souls,  gives  a  certain 
amount  of  life  and  commercial  activity  to  it,  which  no  purely  Moham¬ 
medan  citv  appears  to  possess. 

Its  situation  is  extremely  picturesque,  being  built  on  each  side  of 
the  canal  which  connects  the*  lake  with  the  sea,  and  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  it,  which  last  is  principally  occupied  by  Europeans,  and  joined 
to  the  mainland  by  substantial  bridges. 

The  town  is  sourounded  by  walls,  the  entrance  to  the  canal  being 
protected  by  what  in  former  times  -would  have  been  considered 
formidable  defences.  Near  the  gate  of  one  of  them  may  be  seen  the 
chains  formerly  used  to  protect  the  entrance. 

Lalce  of  Bizerte. — The  important  feature  of  Bizerte,  however,  is  its 
lake,  now  called  Tinga,  formerly  the  Hipponitis  Bahts,  which  might,  be 
made  one  of  the  finest  harbours  and  one  of  the  most  important  strategical 
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positions  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  nearly 
ten  miles  and  its  width  six  or  seven.  The  channel  which  connects  it 
with  the  sea  is  about  four  miles  long,  but  the  shallow  portion,  which 
passes  through  the  town,  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length. 
Beyond,  it  widens  out  and  has  a  depth  equal  to  that  of  the  lake  five  to 
seven  fathoms. 

A  comparatively  trifling  expenditure  would  be  required  to  convert 
this  lake  into  a  perfectly  landlocked  harbour  containing  fifty  square 
miles  of  anchorage,  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 

The  lake  teems  with  fish,  which  produce  a  revenue  of  180,000  pias., 
or  4,500Z.  yearly  to  the  State.  They  are  caught  both  by  nets  and  by 
weirs  of  reeds  erected  at  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  strait.  They  are 
not  only  most  abundant  and  of  great  varietjq  but  of  excellent  quality, 
very  different  from  the  mud-tainted  produce  of  the  Tunis  lake. 

As  a  rule,  Arabs  are  not  particularly  .fond  of  fish ;  but  here  they  do 
get  up  some  enthusiasm  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  amusing  to  read  the 
details  given  by  the  early  Arab  geographers  of  the  marvels  of  this 
fishery.  El-Edrisi  states  that  there  are  twelve  principal  varieties,  one 
of  which  comes  into  season  each  month.  When  the  month  has  expired 
the  species  which  corresponds  to  it  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  a  new 
one,  and  so  on  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

El-Bekri  also  mentions  this  succession  of  fishes,  and  adds  a  curious 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  any  particular  species  is  caught. 
“  When  the  merchants  come  to  buy  fish  they  indicate  the  kind  and  the 
exact  number  they  require.  The  fisherman  then  takes  a  living  female 
of  the  desired  species,  and  lets  it  loose  in  the  lake.  He  follows  it  with 
his  net,  and  is  thus  able  to  take  the  exact  number  he  requires,  hardly 
ever  making  a  mistake.” 

The  belief  in  this  monthly  succession  continues  to  the  present  day, 
and  we  noticed  an  interesting  method  of  catching  the  larger  varieties. 
A  man  stationed  himself  in  the  prow  of  a  boat  with  a  ten-pronged 
grane  in  his  hand,  and  a  small  vessel  of  oil  beside  him.  From  time  to 
time  he  sprinkled  a  few  drops  of  oil  on  the  surface  to  calm  its  ripples 
and  enable  him  to  see  the  larger  fish  passing,  and  these  lie  speared  with 
great  dexterity.  Wild  fowl  of  all  kinds  are  numerous  on  the  lake,  and 
for  quail  and  snipe  its  banks  are  a  sportsman’s  paradise. 

Djebbel  Ishkul. — To  the  south-west  cf  this  lake  is  another  nearly  as 
large,  but  with  a  depth  of  from  two  to  six  feet  only.  It  is  the  ancient 
Sisera,  now  called  the  Gharat  Djebbel  Ishkul,  or  Lake  of  Mount  Ishkul, 
a  remarkable  hill  of -1,740  feet  high,  situated  at  its  southern  extremity, 
the  Kirna  Mous  of  Ptolemy.  The  water  in  this  lake  is  almost  sweet  in 
winter,  when  a  considerable  body  is  poured  into  it  by  the  Oued 
Djoumin,  or  river  of  Mater;  but  in  summer,  when  the  level  sinks,  the 
waters  from  the  salt  lake  enter  it  by  the  Oued  Tinga,  a  tortuous  canal 
connecting  the  two,  and  then  its  waters  become  brackish.  The  vicinity 
abounds  in  game,  and  on  Djebbel  Ishkul  itself  are  a  number  of  wild 
buffaloes,  introduced  by  a  former  Bey,  which  are  now  strictly  preserved, 
and  which  breed  freely. 

Tunis . — We  returned  to  Tunis  on  the  3rd  of  April  and  had  an 
interview  with  his  Highness  the  Bey  and  the  Wuzeer,  General  Kheir- 
ed-Din.  They  wrere  good  enough  to  give  me  letters  of  recommendation 
to  all  the  authorities  throughout  the  regency,  and  an  escort  of  four 
liaribas ,  w  hom  I  sent  on  to  await  my  arrival  at  Susa. 

Susa. — On  the  5th  of  April  we  started  from  Tunis  by  steamer,  and 
arrived  at  Susa  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  There  wre  hired  horses  and 
mules,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  proceeded  southward  to  El-Djem, 
where  wre  arrived  that  evening.  The  distance  is  70  kil. 
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The  Sahel. — -The  country  between  Susa  and  El-Djem  is  a  part  of  the 
district  called  Es-Sahel  or  coast  region,  extremely  fertile  when  an 
unusual  quantity  of  rain  lias  fallen,  but  at  other  times  almost  unculti¬ 
vated,  and  apparently  hardly  susceptible  of  cultivation.  We  subse¬ 
quently  journeyed  for  many  days  in  this  region  and  in  others  similar  to 
it.  Everywhere  we  found  traces  of  Homan  occupation,  vast  ruined 
cities  as  well  as  isolated  posts,  proving  beyond  doubt  that  it  must  at 
one  time  have  been  capable  of  supporting  a  dense  population.  Day 
after  day  in  traversing  these  arid  and.  treeless  plains,  intersected  by 
watercourses  in  which  no  water  flows,  the  ground  covered  with  sand 
and  stones  incapable  of  supporting  vegetable  life,  we  pondered  over 
the  causes  which  had  turned  a  country  once  so  fertile  almost  into  a 
desert. 

Destruction  of  Forests. — Indeed  they  are  plainly  enough  written  by 
the  hand  of  nature  on  every  a®re  of  ground  we  traversed,  and  confirmed 
by  the  daily  actions  of  the  inhabitants  themselves.  We  know  that  at 
one  time  the  couutry  was  covered  with  forests.  I  myself  have  travelled 
for  days  over  plains  where  not  a  tree  exists,  and  yet  where  ruins  of 
Roman  olive  oil  mills  were  frequently  met  with. 

Ibn  Khaldoun,  in  his  history  of  the  Berbers,  says : — “  El-Kahena 
caused  all  the  villages  and  farms  throughout  the  country  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  so  that  the  vast  region  between  Tripoli  and  Tangiers,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  an  immense  thicket,  under  the  shade  of  which  rose 
a  multitude  of  villages  touching  each  other,  now  offered  no  other  aspect 
than  that  of  ruins.” 

Even  in  modem  days  the  same  destruction  of  forests  has  been  con¬ 
tinued,  if  not  wantonly  or  for  purposes  of  defence,  as  in  the  times  of 
the  early  Arab  conquerors,  still  as  surely  by  the  carelessness  of  their 
descendants,  who  never  hesitate  to  cut  down  a  tree  when  wood  is 
required,  but  who  never  dream  of  planting  another,  or  even  protecting 
those  which  spring  up  spontaneously  from  destruction  by  sheep  and 
goats. 

In  Bruce’s  notes,  written  110  years  ago,  frequent  allusion  is  made 
to  forests  through  which  he  passed  where  not  a  tree  is  now  to  be  seen. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  forests  and  tracts  of  brushwood 
not  only  prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture  by  protecting  the  surface 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun’s  rays,  but  they  serve  to  retain  the  light 
clouds  which  otherwise  would  be  dissipated  until  they  attain  sufficient 
consistence  to  descend  in  rain  or  refreshing  mist. 

A  hill-side  deprived  of  the  forest  whose  foliage  acted  as  a  huge 
parasol  to  the  ground,  and  whose  roots  served  to  retain  the  vegetable 
mould  formed  by  its  decay,  very  soon  loses  the  power  of  generating 
vegetable  life  at  all ;  the  rich  soil  gets  washed  by  winter  rain  into  the 
valle3*s,  in  the  summer  months  the  sand  is  blown  on  the  top  of  it,  suc¬ 
ceeding  rains  carry  down  stones  and  gravel,  till  very  soon  all  the  richest 
portions  of  the  soil  disappear,  leaving  a  residuum  which  is  only  stimu¬ 
lated  into  fertility  by  an  exceptional  amount  of  moisture.  As  time 
progresses  this  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  like  the  efforts  of  a 
spendthrift  to  live  off  income,  and  spending  every  year  a  portion  of  his 
capital. 

In  several  places  where  deep  cuttings  had  been  made  by  winter 
torrents  I  distinctly  observed  layers  of  alluvion  several  feet  belowr  the 
surface,  underlying  strata  of  water- wmrn  stones  and  barren  sand. 

During  my  journey  in  Tunis  I  passed  through  many  an  olive  grove, 
consisting  of  glorious  old  trees,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  person,  with 
the  single  exception  of  General  Kheir-ed-din,  who  had  planted  a  young 
one,  or  attempted  to  extend  the  grove  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
ancestors. 
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El-Djem. — The  amphitheatre  of  El-Djem  may  be  said  to  be  all  that 
remains  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thysdrus ,  where  the 
Proconsul  Gordianus  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  a.d.  238. 

Though  yielding  in  magnitude  and  splendour  to  the  Colosseum  at 
Borne,  it  is  still  one  of  tne  most  perfect,  vast,  and  beautiful  remains  of 
former  times  that  exists. 

We  left  El-Djem  early  on  the  9tli  of  April.  We  had  intended  pro¬ 
ceeding  due  west  towards  the  frontier,  but  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  water  and  supplies,  we  were  compelled  to  proceed  northwards 
to  Kerouan. 

We  spent  the  night  of  the  9th  April  at  the  Henchir  Mirabba,  a 
douar  of  the  Souessi  Arabs,  where  we  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  supplies  of  barley  for  our  horses  and  food  for  our  attendants. 

The  inhabitants  surrounded  us  on  every  side  swearing  by  the  life  of 
the  Prophet  and  by  our  heads  that  they  had  absolutely  nothing,  but 
when  they  saw  that  we  were  determined  to  remain,  they  produced 
everything  we  required  and  we  became  on  excellent  terms. 

When  I  subsequently  asked  them  why  they  had  created  such  a  dis  • 
turbance  on  our  arrival,  their  reply  was  that  such  was  the  way  of  the 
Arabs  ;  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  us. 

They  have  some  show  of  reason  for  their  objection  to  entertain 
travellers — the  Government  hanbas  and  spaliis  pillage  them  unmerci¬ 
fully,  and  I  fear  that  all  our  efforts  were  not  entirely  successful  in 
preventing  this. 

The  water  at  this  place  was  so  bitter  os  to  be  quite  unpotable,  and 
our  dinner  was  spoilt  in  consequence ;  this  is  owing  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  salt  lake  of  Sidi  El-Henni,  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  the  water  of 
which  percolates  into  the  wells,  and  to  the  large  amount  of  nitre  con¬ 
tained  in  the  soil. 

We  started  early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  April,  the  features 
of  the  country  being  the  same  as  since  our  departure  from  Susa,  an 
interminable  plain  here  and  there  under  cultivation  and  with  small 
oases  of  olive  trees,  and  the  sites  of  old  encampments  marked  out  with 
hedges  of  cactus.  This  plant  affords  not  only  an  impenetrable  barrier 
for  the  protection  of  the  douars,  but  a  supply  of  delicious  fruit  during  a 
great  part  of  the  summer. 

Kerouan. — Long  before  reaching  Kerouan  the  domes  and  minarets 
of  the  city  had  come  in  sight,  and  mile  after  mile  was  traversed  without 
our  getting  apparently  any  nearer,  and  it  was  more  than  two  hours 
before  wre  entered  its  gates. 

After  Mecca  and  Medina,  no  city  is  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Western 
Mohammedans  as  Kerouan.  Until  quite  lately  it  was  entirely  sealed 
against  all  who  did  not  profess  the  faith  of  El-Islam,  and  even  now  it  is 
only  by  a  special  order  of  the  Bey  that  a  Christian  can  be  admitted 
within* its  walls.  A  Jew  dare  not  even  approach  it,  and  it  is  said  that 
upon  one  occasion  when  the  Heir  Apparent  paid  a  visit  to  it  with  a 
Jewish  retainer,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  latter  at  a  day’s  journey 
outside. 

We  were  most  kindly  received  in  the  house  of  the  Eerik,  Si  Mahtned 
Merabet,  Governor- General  of  Kerouan  and  the  Djerid  ;  he  was  himself 
in  the  south  collecting  revenue,  but  his  younger  brothers  did  the 
honours  of  his  house  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  hospitality.  They 
provided  us  with  an  escort  to  accompany  us  through  the  town,  without 
which  precaution  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  Christian  to  stir  abroad, 
and  even  their  presence  did  not  protect  us  from  scowls  and  averted 
looks,  and  sometimes  even  the  abuse  of  children,  wdierever  wfe  passed. 
This  rather  spoiled  the  pleasure  of  our  promenade,  as  it  impressed  us 
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with  the  idea  that  our  presence  was  an  offence  to  the  religious  feelings 
even  of  our  hosts,  though  courtesy  prevented  them  from  showing  it. 

Kerouan  was  founded  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Hedjira  (a.l>.  670) 
by  Okba  Ben  Nafa,  who  had  been  sent  by  Moaouia  Ibn  Abi  Sofian  to 
conquer  Africa.  Its  foundation  was  accompanied  by  numerous  miracles, 
such  as  the  expulsion  of  noxious  reptiles  and  the  communication  of  the 
true  Kibla  or  direction  of  Mecca. 

It  is  the  resting  place  of  several  of  the  Sahebi,  or  companions  of 
Mohammed,  one  of  whom  is  interred  outside  the  city,  with  three  hairs 
of  the  Prophet’s  beard,  one  under  his  tongue,  another  on  his  breast,  and 
the  third  under  his  right  arm. 

Nowhere  throughout  the  regency  of  Tunis  is  a  Christian  permitted 
to  enter  a  Mohammedan  mosque.  Were  it  possible  to  visit  the  Djamaa 
el  Kebir  of  Kerouan,  the  antiquarian  would  find  much  to  interest  him. 
Exteriorly  it  has  no  architectural  pretensions,  ?jut  in  the  interior  there 
are  said  to  be  many  Latin  inscriptions,  nearly  500  marble  columns 
derived  from  Koman  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  a 
very  remarkable  collection  of  ancient  armour,  some  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  captured  from  the  Byzantine  soldiers  by  the  early  Arab 
conquerors  and  the  remainder  to  have  been  used  by  those  warriors 
themselves. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  entirely  dependant  on  the  cisterns 
under  their  houses  for  their  supply  of  water,  and  in  years  of  drought 
their  sufferings  have  been  very  great.  The  only  well  in  this  city  is  one 
of  brackish  and  almost  unpotable  water,  called  El-Barota.  Tradition 
states  that  on  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  Sidi  Okba,  a  sloughi  (Arab 
greyhound)  discovered  the  spring  by  scratching  up  the  ground,  and 
devout  Mohammedans  believe  that  there  is  a  direct  communication 
between  this  and  the  well  of  Zemzem  at  Mecca  !  A  pilgrim  once  let  his 
drinking  vessel  fall  into  the  latter,  and  on  his  return  to  Kerouan  he 
found  it  in  El-Barota  ! 

Three  great  reservoirs  were  constructed  outside  the  walls  to  collect 
rain  water  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  One  was  built  by  the  Aghlabite 
dynasty,  and  is  called  j WesJciah  m’ta  el  'Yeglilib  ;  it  is  180  paces  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  though  still  retaining  water,  it  is  in  a  very  bad  condi¬ 
tion  and  full  of  impurities ;  the  other  two  are  rectangular  in  shape,  but 
utterly  ruined  and  unserviceable. 

iSahra. — A  short  distance  south  of  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  Sabra, 
the  ancient  Vicus  Augusti,  from  which  a  great  portion  of  the  ancient 
materials  employed  in  Kerouan  have  been  derived. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  11th  April,  we  left  Kerouan  and 
proceeding  in  a  south-westerly  direction  for  about  21  kil.  over  a  level 
plain,  we  encamped  for  the  night  at  a  douar  a  little  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Marabout  of  Sidi  Ali  ben  Salem. 

On  the  following  day  we  continued  for  about  14  kil.  in  the  same 
direction  along  the  bank  of  the  Merg-el-leil,  a  river  whose  water  becomes 
absorbed  in  the  earth  on  entering  the  plain  of  Kerouan.  Here  we 
emerged  from  this  weary  steppe  and  entered  slightly-undulating  ground 
surrounded  by  low  hills. 

Ain  Ghorab. — At  36  kil.  from  Kerouan  is  a  beautiful  spring,  called 
Ain  Ghorab  (the  well  of  the  crow),  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  Koman 
position.  The  Arabs  declare  that  above  this  point  the  Merg-el-leil 
never  dries  up,  even  in  summer. 

Djebbel  Trozza. — A  short  ride  from  this  point  brought  us  to  the 
north  end.  of  Hjebbel  Trozza.  Here  the  Khalifa  of  the  Oulad  Sendasini 
had  caused  an  encampment  to  be  pitched  for  our  special  reception. 
Huge  vessels  of  milk  awaited  our  arrival,  and  as  the  heat  had  been 
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almost  overpowering  for  several  hours,  we  did  ample  justice  to  this 
delicious  beverage.  lie  was  unceasing  iu  his  offers  of  service  and 
volunteered  to  scour  the  country  in  every  direction  for  anything  we 
could  suggest  as  necessary  for  our  comfort. 

Natural  Hot-air  Baths. — On  the  north  end  of  the  mountain,  about 
380  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  below,  is  a  remarkable  fissure  in 
the  limestone  rock,  called  by  the  natives  El  Hammam,  or  the  Bath.  It 
descends  vertically  from  a  spacious  recess  or  cave  to  a  depth  of  about 
twenty  feet,  when  it  widens  out  into  a  chamber  filled  with  hot  vapour. 
We  had  no  means  of  testing  its  temperature,  but  it  cannot  be  much 
under  the  boiling  point  of  water.  J^o  fire  or  water  is  ever  seen,  but 
the  vapour  rises  continuously,  and  appears  to  be  simply  heated  air, 
without  the  addition  of  any  sulphureous  gases.  The  natives  have  great 
faith  in  its  remedial  effects,  and  come  to  it  from  great  distances  for  the 
cure  of  rheumatism  and  other  similar  affections. 

The  mountain  is  comparatively  dry  and  sterile,  but  produces  abund¬ 
ance  of  alfa  grass,  which  is  taken  to  Susa  for  exportation.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  trees  are  wild  olive,  tamarisk,  karoub,  and  juniper.  There  appears 
to  be  no  water  near  except  that  which  is  derived  from  the  river. 

On  Thursday,  the  13th  of  April,  we  proceeded  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  for  nearly  60  kil.,  still  over  a  wide  uncultivated  plain,  but 
somewhat  more  undulating  than  that  of  Kerouan,  and  encamped  at  a 
douar  of  the  Eerashish  tribe,  a  few  kil.  west  of  Djilma. 

Djilma. — This  is  the  great  highway,  if  such  a  name  may  be  applied 
to  a  mere  tract,  to  the  Djerid,  and  up  to  this  point  the  country  has 
nowhere  been  impracticable  for  carriages. 

Sbaitla . — On  the  14th  of  xlpril  we  continued  our  journey  in  a 
westerly  direction  and  arrived  at  Sbaitla;  the  modern  name,  like  so 
many  others  in  Tunis,  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  one  Suffe- 
tula ,  which  even  as  late  as  the  Arab  invasion  continued  to  be  one  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  in  Byzacene,  and  the  centre  whence  all  the 
roads  leading  through  the  country  radiated. 

Here  it  is  that  Gregorius,  who  had  been  named  Prefect  of  Africa 
by  Heraclius,  and  who  had  subsequently  made  himself  independent 
tyrant  of  the  country,  was  conquered  and  slain  by  the  Arab  forces 
under  Abdulla  Ibn  Sand  in  a.d.  6 17. 

I  cannot  even  attempt  in  this  place  to  describe  the  magnificaut  ruins 
which  are  everywhere  scattered  about  over  an  area  of  several  square 
miles.  The  form  and  disposition  of  the  ancient  city  is  still  perfectly 
apparent,  and  many  of  the  streets  can  be  traced  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

Disappearance  of  Forest  at  Sbaitla. — The  observations  which  I 
previously  made  regarding  the  disappearance  of  forests  are  well  verified 
in  the  case  of  Sbaitla.  Shaw  remarks,  “  That  it  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  rising  ground,  shaded  all  over  with  juniper  trees.”  Bruce  says 
that  Shaw  has  made  a  mistake,  and  that  they  are  white  firs,  by  which 
I  presume  he  means  Aleppo  pines  ;  it  is  impossible  to  decide  the 
question  at  issue  as  not  a  single  tree  or  shrub  exists  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  With  them  have  disappeared  the  lions  who  “  greatly  in¬ 
commoded”  Bruce,  and  came  up  to  the  very  door  of  his  tent. 

Oued  Sbaitla. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  which  evidently  led  to  its  selection  as  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  is  its  excellent  supply  of  water. 

To  the  north,  tw'o  ranges  of  lowr  hills  diverge  north-east  and  north¬ 
west  ;  several  streams  flowing  in  a  south-easterly  direction  drain  this 
district,  and  eventually  become  the  Oued  Hjilma.  One  of  these  is  the 
Oued  Sbaitla,  which  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  flows  through  a  deep 
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and  narrow  ravine,  but  as  it  emerges  into  the  plain,  the  soil  of  which  is 
extremely  absorbent,  the  water  becomes  lost  in  the  sand. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sbaitla  the  bed  of  the  river  is  of  compact 
limestone,  which  effectually  prevents  absorption.  On  either  side  of  it 
numerous  tepid  springs  are  seen  bubbling  up  from  the  earth,  ac¬ 
companied  by  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  these  unite  into  one  stream  of 
volume  sufficient  to  supply  an  immense  city,  quite  as  large  as  the 
famous  fountain  of  Zaghouan,  and  for  more  than  a  mile  it  thus  flows  in 
a  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  never  dry,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer. 
This  is  spanned  by  a  Roman  bridge,  which  evidently  served  both  as 
a  viaduct  and  as  an  aqueduct  to  convey  the  waters  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  into  the  town. 

Attempt  to  Colonize  Sbaitla.— The  existence  of  this  river  induced 
the  late  Sidi  Mustafa  Ben  Azouz  of  JSTefta  to  endeavour  to  found  a  city 
here  about  ten  years  ago.  He  commenced  the  necessary  buildings  for 
himself  and  family,  but  the  experiment  proved  a  failure,  no  one  could 
be  induced  to  inhabit  the  locality,  so  the  buildings  and  the  restoration 
of  the  aqueduct  which  he  had  commenced  were  abandoned ;  and  now, 
save  that  a  few  wandering  Arabs  come  to  pasture  their  flocks  amongst 
the  ruins  and  wash  their  wool  at  the  stream,  the  country  is  almost  ’ 
deserted. 

Algerian  Refugees.— Since  the  Algerian  insurrection  of  1871,  a 
number  of  Hememcha  who  were  then  compromised,  and  fear  to  return 
to  their  homes,  have  established  themselves  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  regency. 

Er-Raheiah. — We  started  from  Sbaitla  on  the  10th  of  April,  and 
pursuing  a  northerly  direction,  encamped  for  the  night  at  Er-Raheiah, 
a  douar  of  the  Oulad  Mahenni,  near  the  Marabout  of  Sidi  All 
el-Maregheni,  a  neat  looking  koubba  with  a  pleasant  garden  in  front. 

Sbiba. — All  along  our  route  we  noticed  Roman  ruins  every  few  kilo¬ 
metres,  the  only  important  place  however  was  Sbiba,  the  ancient  Safes , 
a  place  celebrated  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history.  Although  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  importance,  it  was  far  from  attaining  the 
magnificence  of  Sufietula,  whose  name  is  evidently  a  diminutive  of  it. 

The  Caid  of  the  Oulad  Mehenni  was  from  home,  but  his  brother 
received  us ;  at  first  he  was  very  averse  from  making  our  acquaintance, 
and  a  violent  altercation,  ending  in  blows,  which  nearly  came  to  blood¬ 
shed,  took  place  between  him  and  one  of  our  spahis.  With  no  little 
difficulty  I  managed  to  separate  the  disputants ;  the  quarrel  was 
smoothed  over,  he  supplied  all  our  wants  and  would  not  hear  of 
payment. 

The  great  difficulty  and  unpleasantness,  of  travelling  in  this  country 
is,  that  without  an  order  from  the  Bey,  no  one  will  exercise  hospitality 
to  a  traveller  at  all.  With  such  an  order  the  officials  feel  bound  to 
supply  his  wants,  but  it  is  with  an  ill-concealed  reluctance  which  is 
most  unpleasant  to  witness.  As  a  rule,  if  the  traveller  occupies  a 
public  position  like  myself,  all  offers  of  payment  are  rejected,  and  if,  to 
satisfy  his  own  scruples  he  makes  a  liberal  present  on  his  departure,  lie 
is  almost  sure  to  do  so  to  the  wrong  person ;  thus  the  passage  of  a 
party  like  ours  is  a  serious  tax  on  some  one  wherever  it  passes  a  night, 
in  most  cases,  indeed,  this  falls  on  the  Government  of  the  bey,  as  the 
officials  who  exercise  hospitality  in  his  name  obtain  a  corresponding 
remission  of  taxation;  still  it  is  unpleasant  for  a  traveller  to  feel  that 
all  his  efforts  to  travel  simply  and  economically,  paying  honestly  for 
what  he  receives,  are  frustrated  by  circumstances  which  he  is  powerless 
to  prevent. 

We  started  from  our  camping  ground  at  Er-Raheiah  on  the  morning 
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of  the  17th  April,  and  after  struggling  through  several  kilometres  of 
meadow-land,  traversed  in  every  direction  by  canals  of  irrigation,  we 
emerged  from  the  wearisome  plains  in  which  we  had  been  travelling  for 
so  many  days  and  fairly  entered  the  region  of  the  Tell. 

Entrance  of  Tell. — The  road  ascended  the  north-west  end  of  Djebel 
Skarna,  at  a  place  called  Kef-er-Bai,  or  the  Shepherd’s  Eock,  and  passed 
between  two  zaouias,  that  of  Sidi  Moella  on  the  left,  and  Sidi  Abou- 
Dabous  on  the  right. 

These  koubbas  are  not  only  picturesque  objects  in  the  landscape, 
but  very  useful  to  the  traveller  ;  they  mark  localities  in  a  convenient 
manner  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  are  never  long  in  one  place, 
and,  to  Mahommedans  at  least,  they  afford  a  grateful  shelter  when 
overtaken  by  night  or  by  bad  weather. 

Hamada  Oulad  Ayar.  —  At  first  the  hill  sides  were  bare  and  arid, 
soon  little  patches  of  corn  land  began  to  appear,  and  when  at  length 
we  found  ourselves  well  into  the  Hamada  of  the  Oulad  Ayar,  we  were 
delighted  to  see  an  amount  of  cultivation  and  a  richness  of  soil  which 
we  had  not  met  with  since  our  arrival  in  the  country. 

When  Sir  Grenville  Temple  passed  through  this  district  in  1832, 
the  people  had  just  killed  three  lions  whose  skins  they  were  sending  to 
Tunis,  he  also  met  two  Mamelukes  who  had  been  sent  to  collect  the 
duties  on  tar  and  pitch,  which  were  made  in  great  quantities  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  .Aleppo  pine  has  not  disappeared  as  completely 
as  the  lions,  and  we  did  see  some  branches  of  it  in  the  Caid’s  encamp¬ 
ment,  but  we  never  met  a  free  growing  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  a  very  short  time  it  also  will  become  extinct. 

On  the  top  of  the  range  is  a  large  fertile  plateau,  about  1,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  below  ;  here  we  found  that  the  brother 
of  the  Caid  of  the  Oulad  Ayar  had  pitched  his  tents  for  the  summer, 
and  here  we  had  an  excellent  repast  of  bread,  dates,  and  fresh  milk. 

Mukthar. — Erom  this  place  to  Mukthar  wherever  the  soil  was  not 
tilled  it  was  covered  with  a  carpet  of  grass,  clover,  and  trefoil,  as  rich 
as  an  English  meadow. 

This  is  the  highest  point  of  the  country  round  about ;  the  streams 
from  its  north-west  slopes  flow  towards  the  Medjerda,  while  those  to 
the  south-east  find  their  way  in  the  direction  of  the  Chotts,  or  are  lost 
in  the  plains  of  the  Sahel. 

The  ruins  of  Koman  buildings,  which  we  had  observed  all  along 
to-day’s  route,  became  more  frequent  and  more  important  as  we 
approached  Mukthar.  Instead  of  encamping  amongst  the  ruins,  we 
proceeded  a  little  further  on  and  pitched  our  tents  in  a  charming  dell, 
full  of  clear  springs  and  rich  grass,  and  shaded  by  a  grove  of  fig  trees, 
nearly  south-west  of  the  koubba  of  Sidi  Ali  ben  Omar. 

We  devoted  Tuesday,  the  18th  April,  to  an  examination  of  the 
ruins  of  Mukthar. 

This  city  has  been  identified  by  most  travellers  as  Tucca  There- 
benthina ;  Bruce,  amongst  the  number,  appears  to  have  entertained  no 
doubt  on  the  subject.  It  was  Mr.  Guerin  who  first  pointed  out  that 
the  similarity  of  the  modern  and  ancient  names,  coupled  with  the 
recorded  distances  from  know7n  points,  left  no  doubt  that  Mukthar  was 
the  ancient  Mactar  or  Oppidum  Martaritanus ,  and  that  Tucca  There - 
bentliina  wras  to  be  sought  for  at  the  modern  Dougga,  about  17  kil. 
to  the  south-wrest,  but  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
place  of  the  same  name  near  Tihoursouk. 

The  position  of  Mukthar  is  admirably  chosen,  on  a  wide  and  elevated 
plateau  between  two  water  courses,  the  Oued  Sabon  (or  river  of  soap) 
on  the  north,  aud  the  Oued  Mahran  on  the  south. 
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The  banks  of  the  former  are  high  and  precipitous,  and  serve  as  a 
natural  defence  on  the  north-west  side  o£  the  town ;  this  has  been 
further  fortified  by  a  wall  constructed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone  placed 
loosely  and  irregularly  together,  resembling  more  the  retaining  wall  of 
a  terrace  than  a  regular  line  of  defence. 

The  ruins  here  are  almost  as  numerous  and  interesting  as  at  Sbaitla. 

Zanfour. — We  left  Mukthar  on  the  morning  of  the  L9th  for  Zanfour, 
the  ancient  Ass  liras ;  the  route  was  over  a  very  picturesque  country, 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  Roman  remains  we  passed  some  evidently 
of  Lybian  origin. 

The  ruins  of  Zanfour  are  also  extensive  and  interesting.  Like  all 
Roman  cities,  its  situation  had  been  admirably  chosen;  it  was  built  on 
a  peninsula  of  land,  surrounded  on  every  side  but  the  south  by  two 
water  courses,  cut  deeply  in  the  plain,  which  not  only  constituted  an 
almost  impregnable  defence,  but  supplied  an  abundance  of  fresh  water. 

Plain  of  Es-Sers. — In  front  of  it  stretches  the  plain  of  Es-Sers,  no 
doubt  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  Assuras.  This  basin,  enclosed 
by  hills  on  all  sides,  contains  about  50  square  miles  of  rich,  irrigable 
and  highly  cultivated  land. 

The  Khalifa  of  the  district  had  sent  his  brother  to  receive  and 
entertain  us,  which  he  did  most  cordially  and  at  great  trouble  to  him¬ 
self,  as  he  had  to  ride  nearly  from  Mukthar  for  that  purpose. 

We  also  received  a  visit  from  an  excellent  specimen  of  an  Arab 
patriarch,  Si  Mohammed  Esh-Shabi,  Ca'id  of  a  fraction  of  the  Drid  tribe, 
who  was  encamped  not  far  off,  and  who  appeared  really  distressed  that 
we  could  not  sp>end  a  day  at  his  tents.  I  translated  to  him  some 
portions  of  Bruce’s  Diary,  which  greatly  interested  him. 

The  Drid  tribe  is  one  of  Makhsin,  or  hereditary  soldiery,  without 
any  fixed  residence,  but  the  branch  to  which  he  belongs  bought  the 
locality  from  the  Oulad  Ali,  who  inhabited  it  during  Bruce’s  journey, 
but  who  have  now  entirely  disappeared.  He  also  informed  me  that  in 
Djebel  Bon  Selah,  through  which  Bruce  passed  in  going  from  Zowarin 
to  Zanfour,  and  which  was  then  a  forest  of  pines,  not  a  tree  now  exists. 

On  Thursday,  the  20th,  we  proceeded  from  Zanfour  to  Tiboursouk, 
a  distance  of  60  kil. 

El-  Ghorfa. — After  leaving  the  plain  of  Es-Sers  we  entered  another 
called  Bahiret  El- Ghorfa,  which  is  drained  by  a  considerable  river,  the 
Oued  Tessaa,  which  lower  down  becomes  the  Oued  Khalad.  It  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  cultivated  land  and  much  excellent  pasturage.  A 
considerable  part  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  lentisk,  once  a 
favourite  resort  of  brigands. 

Ain  Edjah. — Shortly  before  reaching  our  destination  we  passed  Ain 
Edjah,  the  ancient  Egba ,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  Byzantine  fort,  and 
where  the  Caid  of  the  Drid  tribe  has  built  a  stone  house,  and  laid  out 
a  beautiful  orchard  of  fruit  trees. 

TiboursouJc. — Tiboursouk  is  the  ancient  Thibursicmi  Pure,  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  city  of  the  same  name  in  Numidia, 
Thibursicum  Numi diarum,  the  modern  Khamisa. 

The  situation  of  Tiboursouk  is  naturally  most  beautiful,  being  built 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  commands  a  valley  of  singular  fertility, 
covered  with  groves  of  olive  and  orchards  of  fruit  trees  ;  the  houses, 
however,  are  half  ruinous,  and  the  streets  in  a  filthy  and  neglected 
condition.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall,  though 
in  some  places  one  still  exists,  built  on  Roman  and  Byzantine  founda¬ 
tions.  The  most  interesting  part  is  towards  the  north,  where  one  of 
the  ancient  city  gates  still  remains  entire,  though  built  up  and  buried 
to  a  great  part  of  its  height  in  debris. 
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The  principal  water  supply  of  Tiboursouk  is  derived  from  a  very 
fine  but  neglected  spring,  which  issues  from  a  small  chamber  and  flows 
into  a  large  square  reservoir,  both  of  Homan  construction. 

Dougga. — From  Tiboursouk  we  made  an  excursion  to  Dougga,  the 
ancient  Thagga ,  a  city  once  of  considerable  importance  to  judge  by 
the  extent  and  magnificence  of  its  remains,  which  cover  an  area  of 
nearly  4<  square  kilometres. 

The  ancient  name  probably  had  the  same  signification  as  the  word 
“  dugga”  still  bears  in  the  Berber  language,  “  green  grass,”  and  indeed 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  charming  position  or  one  which,  from 
its  abundant  water  supply,  was  more  likely  to  be  always  verdant  than 
the  hill  side  on  which  this  city  was  built. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  ruins  here,  and  I  am  tempted  to 
add  the  most  exquisite  gem  of  art  in  North  Africa,  is  a  temple  built 
of  white  marble  from  the  private  resources  of  two  brothers,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva. 

Bruce  says :  “  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
architecture  I  ever  saw,  the  richest  in  ornament  and  the  most  elegant 
in  execution.  I  spent  fifteen  days  upon  the  architecture  of  that  temple 
without  feeling  the  smallest  disgust  or  forming  a  wish  to  finish  it.” 

Unrivalled  as  this  temple  is  as  a  work  of  art,  there  is  another 
monument  of  even  greater  interest,  the  celebrated  mausoleum  from 
which  the  bilingual  stone  in  the  Punic  and  Lybian  character,  now  iu 
the  British  Museum,  was  obtained. 

Bruce’s  design  of  this  is  exceptionally  interesting,  as  the  monument 
itself  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Sir  Thomas  Heade,  when  British 
Consul-General  at  Tunis,  in  extracting  the  inscription. 

We  met  people  on  the  spot  who  were  present  at  the  sacrilege,  and 
who  described  to  us  the  manner  in  which  stone  after  stone  of  this,  the 
only  perfect  pre-Homan  monument  in  the  country,  was  hurled  by  levers 
and  crowbars  into  the  valley  below. 

Olive  Cultivation. — On  the  22nd  April  we  left  Tiboursouk.  Our 
road  led  at  first  through  a  grove  of  olive  trees,  which  evidently  con¬ 
stitute  the  riches  of  the  district.  Still  we  saw  no  young  ones,  and  I 
am  tempted  to  believe  that  the  system  of  taxing  those  precious  trees  is 
causing  their  destruction.  Every  tree  pays  an  annual  sum  of  half  a 
piastre  after  the  age  of  ten  years,  whether  it  produces  fruit  or  no ;  and 
as  at  that  age  very  few  indeed  are  productive,  the  owner  of  a  new 
garden  is  sure  of  having  little  or  no  return,  but  a  certainty  of  five 
years’  taxation  during  the  first  fifteen  years.  He  very  naturally  feels 
that  it  is  no  use  for  him  to  expend  his  capital  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  He  cuts  down  unproductive  trees  and  takes  no  steps  to 
replace  them.  If  some  means  could  be  adopted  for  taxing  the  actual 
produce  instead  of  the  tree  itself,  the  deboisement  of  Tunis  which  is 
rapidly  going  on  might  be  arrested. 

About  1  kil.  beyond  the  town  the  road  emerges  into  open  ground, 
and  for  a  short  distance  follows  the  course  of  the  Oued  Khalad,  which 
is  crossed  and  recrossed  many  times.  The  alternation  of  hill  and  dale 
is  most  picturesque,  and  the  worst  feature  in  Tunisian  scenery,  the 
absence  of  wood,  is  to  some  extent  supplied  by  the  unusually  fine 
tamarisks  which  fringe  the  river’s  banks. 

Oued  el-Asoud. — This  is  the  Oued  el-Asoud,  or  valley  of  lions,  of 
which  Sir  Grenville  Temple  remarks :  “  As  the  surrounding  country 
abounds  in  lions,  it  is  not  prudent  to  remain  here  after  sunset.  Sixteen 
of  these  animals  had  been  seen  here  together  four  evenings  before.” 

Ain  Tunga. —  At  12  kil.  from  Tuboursouk  is  Am  Tunga,  a 
delightful  roadside  spring  close  to  a  venerable  olive  tree  affording  an 
impenetrable  shade.  Here  are  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  Thignica. 
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Testour. — Six  kil.  further  on  we  came  to  Testour.  Shortly  before 
reaching  the  town  we  crossed  the  Oued  Siliana  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  Medjerda,  at  a  spot  which  had  once  been  spanned  by  a  Roman 
bridge,  the  ruins  of  which  were  visible  on  both  sides.  This  was  still 
entire  during  the  visit  of  Sir  Grenville  Temple  in  1832. 

Beyond  we  entered  the  valley  of  the  Medjerda,  whose  course,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  trace  it,  was  marked  by  orchards  and  luxuriant  fields 
of  corn. 

Testour  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bisica  Lucana,  of  which, 
however,  very  little  is  known  in  history. 

The  khalifa  was  absent  in  Tunis,  and  no  one  felt  inclined  to  offer 
us  hospitality.  The  notables  of  the  village,  however,  made  the  barber 
give  up  his  shop,  a  room  ten  feet  square,  for  our  reception,  with  many 
excuses  for  the  poorness  of  the  accommodation.  Every  other  house 
they  assured  us  was  swarming  with  fleas ;  this  was  the  only  tolerably 
clean  one  m  the  place. 

It  might  have  been  so,  but  we  would  gladly  have  compounded  for 
almost  any  number  of  fleas  if  thereby  we  could  have  secured  exemption 
from  the  attacks  of  more  voracious  insects. 

Testour  is  a  miserably  squalid  village  whose  sole  merit  is  to  have 
wide  and  airy  streets.  The  houses  are  built  of  poor  rubble,  consisting 
of  half-burnt  bricks  and  small  stones,  and  roofed  with  tiles — a  style  of 
construction  only  too  ready  to  lend  itself  to  the  prevailing  inclination 
of  the  place  to  fall  into  decay.  It  was  originally  peopled  by  a  colony 
of  Andalusian  Moors  on  their  expulsion  from  Spain. 

Yet  if  there  is  any  place  in  the  regency  where  we  should  expect  to1 
look  for  a  prosperous  village,  surely  it  is  here.  It  is  built  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Medjerda,  almost  dippiug  into  the  stream,  on  the  great 
highway  which  leads  from  Tunis  to  Kef,  and  so  on  into  Algeria.  Its 
soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  orchards  which  fringe  both  banks  of 
the  river  supply  the  whole  capital  with  fruit ;  but  long  years  of  mis- 
government,  of  rapacity  in  high  quarters,  of  brigandage  encouraged 
for  private  ends,  and  of  Mohammedan  intolerance  of  everything  like 
progress  and  civilization  have  produced  their  natural  results.  No  nation 
can  remain  stationary ;  if  it  does  not  progress,  it  must  rapidly  retro¬ 
grade,  and  nowhere  is  the  contrast  between  ancient  magnificence  and 
present  decadence  more  visible  than  in  the  regency  of  Tunis. 

What  one  man  can  do  to  check  this  the  present  enlightened  Wuzir, 
General  Keir  ed-din,  has  done.  Before  his  accession  to  power,  the 
testimony  of  the  few  Europeans  who  have  travelled  in  the  interior  of 
Tunis  is  unanimous,  the  roads  were  infested  by  robbers,  tribes  were 
at  variance  with  each  other,  the  husbandman  sowed  without  any 
certitude  that  he  would  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  and  the  exactions 
of  the  governing  classes  were  the  most  insupportable  of  all.  The 
effects  of  these  things  continued  for  many  ages,  and  still  indeed  exist, 
though  the  evils  have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared.  Wherever  we 
went  we  heard  the  Wuzir’s  name  mentioned  with  affection  and  esteem 
by  all  good  men,  and  as  the  dread  of  evildoers.  We  can  certainly 
testify  that  throughout  our  wanderings  we  found  the  roads  as  safe  as 
the  streets  of  Tunis.  We  were  shown  places  where  but  a  very  few 
years  ago  the  traveller  could  only  pass  with  a  strong  escort  and  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  but  nowhere  were  we  molested ;  indeed,  so  great  was 
the  hospitality  we  received  that  we  were  often  not  allowed  to  pay  for 
our  supplies,  not  from  any  consideration  for  us,  but  because  the 
Mighty  Wuzir  would  be  offended  if  we  were  not  entertained  with 
becoming  hospitality. 

El-Baja.  —  On  the  23rd  of  April  we  started  from  Testour,  and  about 
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3  p.m.  arrived  at  El- Baja.  The  ordinary  high  road  is  along  the  bank  of 
the  Medjerda  to  Medjez-el-Bab  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  north-westerly 
direction.  We,  however,  journeyed  by  an  unfrequented  path  through 
the  mountains,  striking  the  main  road  at  a  point  where  a  bridge  had 
been  commenced  overtire  Oued  Zergiia,  at  23  kil.  from  El-Bnja. 

Here  we  observed  the  nearest  approach  to  civilization  we  had 
witnessed  since  leaving  Susa,  a  carriage  and  pair  was  resting  by  the 
side  of  a  high  road,  the  course  of  which  was  marked  by  telegraphic 
posts  !  The  road  itself  would  not  have  been  considered  very  good  else¬ 
where,  but  it  was  perfectly  practicable  for  wheeled  conveyances,  and  in 
fine  weather  it  is  no  doubt  a  fairly  good  one. 

The  lentisk  bushes  were  being  cut  down  in.  great  quantities  to 
be  burnt  for  the  sake  of  the  alkali  which  their  ashes  contain,  and 
which,  with  olive  oil,  is  employed  to  make  the  soft  soap  used  in  the 
country. 

Blain  of  El- Baja. — We  soon  entered  the  plain  of  Baja,  a  continuous 
stretch  of  the  most  beautiful  corn  land  it  is  possible  to  see  in  any 
country.  The  town  forms  the  chief  place  of  a  district,  which,  with  the 
territory  of  the  Bou-Salem  and  Tabarca  is  .governed  by  a  fine  old 
Mirala’i,  Si  Ounas  el  Ajaimi,  who  received  us  on  our  arrival  most 
hospitably  in  his  own  house. 

Beasons  for  Travelling  via  Baja. — Our  original  idea  had  been  to  cross 
the  Algerian  frontier . between  Kef  and  Souk-Ahras,  and  so  proceed 
northward  to  La  Calle  ;  but  a  paragraph  in  the  last  commercial  report 
of  Mr.  Wood,  Her  Majesty’s  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Tunis, 
induced  us  to  modify  our  plans.  He  says: — “The  Kabyles  inhabit 
the  mountains  between  the  pachalik  of  Tripoli  and  the  regency  of 
Tunis  to  the  south  as  well  as  the  ranges  forming  the  western  boundary, 
which  divides  Tunis  from  Algeria.  The  former  are  docile  and  submissive 
when  compared  with  the  Kabyles  of  the  west  who  barely  recognize  the 
authority  of  Government.  These  latter  are  jealous,  suspicious,  and 
inhospitable ;  they  allow  no  foreigner  (not  even  an  Arab)  to  visit  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  which  •  are  protected  by  rugged  ascents,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  densest  of  forests.  Ko  approximate  estimate  can  be 
ipossibl  v  arrived  at  as  to  their  numbers,  but  we  know  that  they  are  able 
to  bring  18,000  fighting  men  into  the  battle-field.” 

This  tallied  with  the  information  we  had  received  from  all  other 
sources,  but  I  had  travelled  a  good  deal  amongst  the  Kabyles  of  Algeria, 
both  in  the  Djurjura  Bange  and  the  Aur.es  Mountains,  and  I  was  rather 
incredulous  as  to  their  extreme  ferocity  ;  at  all  events  I  determined  to 
make  the  experiment  of  passing  through  their  country,  and  my  com¬ 
panion  was  quite  as  eager  as  I  was. 

We  communicated  our  plans  to  the  Caid  who  tried  to  .dissuade  us 
from  even  attempting  to  reach  Tabarca,  but  on  our  declaring  that  we 
would  only  abandon  the  idea  on  his  formally  assuring  us  that  it  was 
impossible  and  refusing  to  allow  us  to  make  the  attempt,  he  so  far  gave 
in  as  to  admit  that  the  journey  from  Baja  to  Tabarca  might  be.don§, 
but  any  attempt  to  penetrate  the  country  of  the  Khomair  must  bo 
dismissed  from  our  minds  as  impracticable. 

El-Baja . — The  town  of  El-Baja,  the  ancient  Vacca,  like  most  others 
in  the  regency,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  with  a  commanding  view 
of  the  plain  beyond.  The  selection  of  the  site  was  no  doubt  influenced 
by  the  existence  of  a  copious  spring,  which  the  Homans  carefully  led 
into  a  central  position  and  enclosed  within  a  vaulted  chamber  of  their 
usual  solid  construction.  •  This  exists  to  the  present  day,  but  the  drain¬ 
age  of  the  place  has  been  allowed  to  flow  into  it  and  utterly  pollute  its 
waters. 
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Sanitary  Condition  of  El-Baja. — It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  city 
more  filthy,  the  fable  of  King  Augeas  with  his  stable  of  3,000  oxen 
uncleaned,  during  thirty  years,  is  actually  realized.  The  inhabitants 
have  large  llocks  and  herds  which  they  drive  into  the  town  every 
evening,  and  from  its  streets  and  houses  nothing  is  ever  removed.  The 
old  Koman  drains  which  still  exist  are  choked  up,  so  that  every  fall  ot 
rain  instead  of  washing  down  the  streets  only  liquefies  the  filth  with 
which  they  are  encumbered. 

We  did  not  require  to  be  told  that  fever  and  other  preventible 
diseases  were  very  common  here,  especially  during  the  summer  months, 
and  that  the  mortality  is  sometimes  very  great. 

Kasbah  of  Baja. — The  modern  walls,  which,  however,  do  not  entirely 
surround  the  town,  are  built  on  Byzantine  foundations,  and  the  kasbah 
or  citadel,  situated  on  the  culminating  point,  is  of  similar  construction. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  this  building,  which  is  in  a  half  ruinous  condition, 
and  contains  only  a  few  honey-combed  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Telegraphs. — There  is  a  telegraphic  station  here,  the  gentleman  in 
•  charge  of  which  is  the  only  European  in  the  place.  The  telegraphs 
throughout  Tunis  belong  to  the  Erench  Government,  which  defrays  the 
entire  cost,  except  that  the  Bey  provides  station-houses  and  what  trans¬ 
port  may  be  necessary  for  telegraphic  materials.  For  this,  he  and  his 
superior  officers  have  the  privilege  of  sending  telegrams  free  throughout 
the  regency  and  to  La  Calle,  but  nowhere  else. 

Bailway  to  Baja. — The  Bey  lias  just  granted  a  concession  to  the 
French  Company  of  Batignoles,  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Tunis  to  Baja,  and  so  on  to  the  frontier  of  Algeria,  along  the  basin  of 
the  Medjerda.  This  will  necessitate  the  extension  of  the  Bone  and 
Guelma  line  to  Ain  Beida  and  Tebessa.  At  Duvivier  there  will  probably 
be  a  branch  to  Souk-Ahras  to  join  the  Tunisian  line. 

Grain. — El-Baja  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  com  markets 
in  Frikia,  by  which  name  the  northern  part  of  the  regency  has  ever  been 
called,  since  it  formed  part  of  the  Provincia  Africa  of  the  Bomans. 

Industries  of  Baja. — Dyeing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  the 
only  distinctive  manufactures  of  the  place  are  wooden  clogs  very  taste¬ 
fully  carved  out  of  light  w'ood,  generally  with  an  old  razor. 

Boute  from  Baja  to  Tabarca. — We  left  Baja  for  Tabarca  on  the  25th 
of  April,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  so  severe  that  we 
had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  our  seats  on  horseback. 

Tlie  country  through  which  we  journeyed  was  a  series  of  fertile  valleys, 
admirably  cultivated,  and  wffiere  not  under  tillage  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  green  like  an  English  park. 

Nefsa. — About  20  kil.  from  El-Baja  the  mountains  approach  in 
front,  and  a  stream,  which,  when  we  passed,  w-as  a  raging  torrent,  forces 
its  way  through  a  narrow  and  well-wooded  pass  called  the  Khanga  Kef- 
et-Toot  (or  gorge  of  the  Mulberry  Hill) .  This  is  the  entrance  to  the 
district  of  Nefsa,  a  region  even  more  fertile,  better  cultivated,  and 
more  thickly  peopled  than  that  through  which  we  had  just  passed  ;  in 
addition  it  has  the  charm  of  being  well-wooded,  principally  with  wild 
olive  trees. 

In  the  pass  there  is  said  to  be  a  hot  spring,  but  the  river  was  so 
swollen  that  it  was  absorbed  into  the  general  torrent  and  w7e  could  not 
distinguish  it. 

No  Trace  of  Boman  Occupation. — During  the  whole  of  this  day's 
ride  we  observed  no  traces  of  Boman  occupation,  nor  did  the  enquiries 
we  made  of  the  Arabs  we  met  elicit  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  such  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Oued-el-Mahli. — We  had  intended  spending  the  night  with  the  Sheik 
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of  the  Oulacl  Nasr,  whose  douar  is  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the 
Oued  Malah  (salt  river),  but  when  we  reached  the  right  bank,  we  found 
the  river  so  swollen  that  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the 
attempt  to  cross  it  that  night. 

Fortunately  there  was  a  douar  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  pressed  us  in  the  most  hospitable  manner  to  spend  the  night 
with  him. 

Construction  of  Houses  in  Nefsa. — The  Arabs  of  this  country  do  not 
as  a  rule  inhabit  tents.  Their  abodes  are  houses  with  a  permanent 
wooden  frame  work,  roofed  with  reeds,  rushes,  and  straw,  and  with 
walls  of  hurdle  work  so  tightly  plaited  as  to  be  tolerably  impervious  to 
the  wind  and  quite  so  to  the  rail?.  Two  or  three  such  houses,  according 
to  the  wealth  of  the  owner,  are  surrounded  by  a  low  fence  of  dry  thorns, 
and  an  aggregation  of  several  such  within  one  common  enclosure  con¬ 
stitutes  the  douar. 

Our  host  was  evidently  a  person  of  some  importance,  his  house  was 
40  feet  long  by  20  broad,  divided  longitudinally  into  two  portions. 
That  to  the  right  was  raised  about  18  inches  and  constituted  the  family 
residence,  the  lower  portion  was  occupied  by  his  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  khalifa  of  the  Caid  of  Baja  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
collecting  revenue.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  our  arrival  he  came  to  pay 
us  a  visit,  pressed  us  to  return  to  his  tents  which  were  a  mile  or  two 
olf,  and  offered  to  make  us  far  more  comfortable  than  we  could  be  here, 
but  we  had  already  unpacked,  and  the  weather  was  not  such  as  to 
tempt  us  abroad  again,  so  we  made  our  excuses,  and  after  he  had  seen 
that  we  were  supplied  with  straw,  barley,  &c.,  he  remained  with  us 
until  our  departure. 

Next  morning,  25th  April,  we  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  river  had 
sunk  sufficiently  during  the  night  to  be  now  quite  fordable,  but  the 
weather  was  still  unsettled,  and  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  that 
should  it  commence  to  rain  hard  again,  the  torrent  would  soon  become 
as  bad  as  ever.  We,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  starting,  taking  especial 
care  to  see  to  the  security  of  our  loads,  and,  accompanied  by  all  the 
men  of  the  village  who  formed  a  chain  across,  we  were  soon  landed  in 
safety  on  the  further  bank  of  the  river. 

Feud  between  Helena  and  JSefsa. — Here  we  were  met  by  Sheikh 
Abdallah,  who  pressed  us  most  warmly  to  spend  the  day  at  his  douar, 
but  we  were  obliged  to  decline  as  our  time  was  limited,  and  we  knew 
not  what  difficulties  might  still  lie  before  us.  He  excused  himself  from 
accompanying  us  in  person  to  Tabarca,  as  there  was  a  mortal  feud 
between  his  people  and  those  of  Mekna,  further  west,  alid  though  both 
professed  to  be  dutiful  subjects  of  the  Bey,  there  had  been  war  between 
themselves  for  generations.  It  was  only  a  fortnight  before  that  a  party 
of  each  tribe  had  met  on  the  neutral  ground  between  them,  and  one 
man  of  the  Mekna  had  been  killed.  He,  however,  found  a  man  be¬ 
longing  to  another  tribe  who  undertook  to  guide  us  to  the  douar  of  the 
Sheikh  of  Mekna. 

Belad-er-Famel,  Country  of  Sand. — At  the  douar  of  Sheikh  Abdallah 
commences  a  tract  of  country  in  some  places  20  kil.  broad  and 
tapering  toca  point  westward  at  Tabarca,  called  by  the  natives  Belad-er- 
Bamel,  country  of  sand,  or  Bamel-es-Safra,  yellow  sand.  This  district 
has  been  engulfed  by  the  sea  sand  which  is  advancing  imperceptibly  but 
irresistibly  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  blown  by  the  prevailing  north¬ 
west  wind  from  the  beach. 

There  is  no  uncertain  line  of  demarcation  between  this  yellow  sand 
and  the  rich  forest  land  beyond,  it  ends  abruptly,  sometimes  like  a  cliff 
30  feet  high,  sometimes  sloping  down  a  valley  like  a  glacier,  but  always 
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appearing  to  advance  and  swallow  up  the  vegetation  in  its  course.  In 
some  places  it  is  absolutely  destitute  of  any  plants,  in  others  broom  and 
tufts  of  Diss  grass  occur,  while  some  peaks  higher  than  the  general 
level  or  some  valleys  sheltered  from  the  north-west,  appear  like  islands 
of  verdure  in  this  sea,  or  oases  in  this  desert  of  sand. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  manner  in  which  it  advances ;  this  was 
quite  visible  even  after  the  heavy  rains  which  preceded  our  visit  and 
which  had  rendered  the  surface  of  the  soil  comparatively  hard.  It  must 
be  much  more  so  when  the  surface  is  dry.  On  placing  the  eye  so  that 
the  edge  of  the  sand  hill  stands  out  in  relief  against  the  sky  a  distant 
haze  caused  by  particles  of  sand  in  motion  is  observable  and  sand  and 
sky  appear  to  be  shaded  off  into  each  other.  The  sand  goes  rolling 
and  rolling  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  flowing  down  the  valleys  and 
appearing  to  invade  the  forest  with  considerable  rapidity.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  has  been  before  described,  but  it  would  be  interesting 
to  make  some  observations  to  mark  the  rate  at  which  it  is  encroaching. 

The  contrast  between  this  scene  of  desolation  and  the  glorious  forest 
land  beyond,  lighted  up  with  patches  of  cultivation  and  broad  grassy 
slopes,  is  most  striking. 

Souk  et-Toork. — After  passing  the  sandy  district,  which  is  neutral 
ground  between  the  two  hostile  tribes,  the  road  enters  the  forest  at  a 
place  called  Souk  et-Toork.  The  trees  are  of  considerable  size,  con¬ 
sisting  of  wild  olive,  evergreen  and  deciduous  oak,  aspen,  and  juniper, 
while  the  under  shrub  is  of  broom,  heath,  and  bracken. 

Mekna. — A  short  ride  brought  us  to  the  tents  of  Sheikh  Murad, 
head  of  the  Mekna  tribe  {^plural  Amakin).  This  good  man  was  by  no 
means  pleased  to  see  us,  and  did  not  even  offer  us  a  drink  of  milk, 
stating  that  the  orders  we  had  received  from  the  bey  were  nqt  addressed 
to  him  personally,  but  after  some  persuasion  he  sent  his  khalifa  to 
accompany  us  to  Tabarca,  and  show  us  the  best  means  of  crossing  the 
river  there,  if  indeed  the  operation  were  possible,  which  he  doubted. 

His  fears  were  too  well  founded ;  when  we  reached  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oned  el-Kebir,  which  enters  the  sea  close  to  the  island  of 
Tabarca,  we  found  it  a  deep  and  rapid  river  over  which  no  animal,  far 
less  a  laden  mule,  could  pass,  and  although  we  saw  the  island  and  the 
bey’s  fort  not  a  mile  beyond  us,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  turn 
round  and  seek  the  hospitality  of  some  douar  of  the  dreaded  tribe  of 
Khomair.  Our  escort  looked  grave,  but  as  long  experience  had  taught 
us  that  they  were  extremely  brave  when  there  was  no  danger,  insolent 
and  exacting  when  they  were  sure  of  meeting  with  no  resistance,  but 
meek  as  lambs  amongst  such  as  were  little  likely  to  brook  interference 
from  them,  we  paid  no  heed  to  their  forebodings,  but  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Khalifa  of  Mekna  we  went  up  to  one  of  the  largest  douars  in 
sight  and  claimed  hospitality.  We  appeared  to  be  regarded  with  some 
distrust;  nothing  like  a  cordial  welcome  was  accorded  to  us,  but  the 
owner  of  the  douar  placed  his  house  at  our  disposal. 

It  was  not  more  than  15  feet  square,  reeking  with  foul  odours,  the 
ground  splashing  with  liquid  manure,  and  our  party  consisted  of  ten 
persons  besides  ourselves !  The  family  of  the  host  added  four  or  five 
women  and  children  to  the  number,  so  we  felt  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  all  of  us  to  spend  the  night  within  the  building. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  glances  of  alarm  which  the  proposition 
elicited  from  our  escort,  we  insisted  on  pitching  our  own  tent  i  t  \o 
vicinity.  Ho  sooner  was  this  done  and  we  had  commenced  to  prepare 
our  dinner  of  preserved  meat  with  the  aid  of  a  spirit  lamp,  than  a  great 
circle  of  wild-looking  fellows  gathered  round  us  and  watched  our  move¬ 
ments  with  wondering  gravity.  They,  however,  allowed  us  to  finish. 
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our  meal  without  interruption ;  which  done  we  commenced  to  amuse" 
them  by  the  exhibition  of  compasses  and  barometers,  tricks  with  pocket 
handkerchiefs  and  bits  of  string,  and  my  companion,  who  is  an  unerring 
shot,  astonished  them  by  the  accuracy  of  his  aim.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  it  was  until  we  produced  a  pot  of  jam  and  distributed  it 
to  the  assembly,  that  we  entirely  succeeded  in  gaining  their  affections. 
Suddenly  they  thawed  in  a  most  amusing  manner,  and  we  became  the 
best  possible  friends.  They  declared  that  we  must  never  leave  them, 
they  would  give  us  lands  and  sheep,  and  as  for  wives,  the  full  legal 
number  of  four  was  at  our  disposal  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
They  at  once  offered  to  escort  us  to  La  Calle,  or  to  take  us  to  any  part 
of  their  country  we  pleased  to  visit,  andwre  felt  that  the  pacific  conquest 
of  the  Ivhomair  had  been  accomplished. 

This  tribe  .is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  Bey’s 
dominions  and  is  said  to  consist  of  not  less  than  20,000  fighting  men. 
They  are  ready  enough  to  admit  the  suzerainty  of  the  Bey  and  to  style 
him  Saidna  (our  Lord)  so  long  as  their  allegiance  is  confined  to  this 
act,  but  they  steadily  refuse  to  permit  any  inteference  on  his  part  with 
their  internal  government,  and  they  pay  no  taxes  or  contributions  of 
any  kind.  On  the  contrary,  their  sheikhs  expect  to  be  subsidized  by 
him,  and  do  actually  receive  presents  of  Iciswa  or  raiments  from  time 
to  time. 

The  remarks  of  Bruce  with  reference  to  another  frontier  tribe,  the 
Oulad  Sidi-bou-Ghanim,  are  entirely  applicable  to  the  Khomair :  “  By 
the  instructions  of  their  founder  they  are  obliged  to  live  upon  lion’s 
flesh  as  far  as  they  can  procure  it,  and  in  consideration  of  the  utility  of 
their  vow  they  are  not  taxed  like  other  Arabs  with  payments  to  the 
State.  Thef  consequence  of  this  life  is  that  they  are  excellent  and  well 
armed  horseman,  exceedingly  bold  and  undaunted  hunters.  It  is 
generally  imagined  that  these  considerations  and  that  of  their  situation 
on  the  frontiers  have  as  much  influence  in  procuring  them  exemption 
from  taxes  as  the  utility  of  their  vow.” 

The  Khomair  were  noted  lion  hunters  before  these  animals  became 
extinct ;  they  readily  admit  the  obligation  under  which  they  lie  to 
guard  the  frontier  in  their  lord’s  interest  against  all  comers,  and  so 
well  do  they  perform  this  duty  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  European 
having  been  permitted  to  pass  through  it  but  ourselves. 

There  is  a  generally  received  opinion  that  this  tribe  is  of  Berber 
origin.  I  am  not  aware  on  what  authority  this  hypothesis  is  founded ; 
the  Khomair  are  tall  stalwart  fellows,  with  a  bold  and  fearless 
demeanour,  characters  which  their  wild  and  active  life  could  hardly  fail 
to  produce  on  any  stock;  but  they  themselves  acknowledge  no  affinity 
with  the  Kabyles  or  Chawia ;  they  speak  no  other  language  than  Arabic, 
and  we  saw  no  traces  amongst  them  of  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  or  a  fair 
European  complexion,  such  as  are  so  frequently  met  with  both  in 
the  Aures  Mountains  and  the  Kabylia  of  Djurjura. 

When  pressed  to  give  an  account  of  their  origin  they  universal^ 
declared  themselves  to  be  of  Arab  descent,  but  that  their  ancestors 
came  from  the  Ghareb  (west  country)  somewhere  in  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco. 

What  may  perhaps  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  these  people  being 
of  B'erber  origin  is  the  presence  at  Tabarca  of  a  number  of  Zouaoua 
(wnciice  the  modern  Erench  word  Zouave),  whose  forefathers  came  from 
the  mountains  of  Djurjura  to  take  military  service  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Beys. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  April  we  left  the  douar  of  our 
friends  and  started  for  Tabarca.  The  Oued  el  Kebir  had  fallen  several 
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feet  during  the  night,  and  though  the  operation  was  not  an  easy  one  we 
managed  to  get  across  in  safety  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  Khomair 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  who  went  over  several  times  before  us,  so  as 
to  tread  down  the  soft  mud  in  the  bed  of  the  river  with  something  like 
consistency. 

The  Oued  el  Kebir  in  part  of  its  course  is  known  as  the  Oued  ez- 
Zan,  or  river  of  oak  trees,  and  in  the  maps,  erroneously  I  believe,  the 
Oued  Berber. 

River  Tascci.  Oued  el  Kebir. — It  is  the  ancient  Titsca  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  Homan  province  of  Africa  and  Numidia.  It 
continued  to  be  the  frontier  of  the  native  states  which  succeeded  the 
Homan  occupation,  and  eventually  between  the  pachaliks  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis.  After  the  Trench  occupation  of  Algeria  the  limit  was  fixed  in 
its  present  position,  considerably  farther  west. 

The  valley  through  which  this  river  flows  is  certainly  the  most 
remarkable  district  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  North  Africa,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  place  better  suited  for  colonization,  or 
which  could  more  easily  be  made  a  centre  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
prosperity.  It  is  about  two  miles  wide  at  Tabarca,  and  stretches  far 
away  among  the  mountains  to  an  unknown  distance,  covered  with  rich 
crops  or  succulent  pasturage,  and  dotted  with  fine  trees  throughout  its 
whole  extent. 

It  is  traversed  by  three  streams  which  converge  near  the  sea,  the 
main  one  being  the  Oued  el-Kebir,  the  eastern  the  Oued  es-Sahela,  and 
the  western  the  Oued  el-Ahmer. 

At  present  the  plain  is  perfectly  pestiferous,  and  the  mortality 
among  the  troops  stationed  at  Tabarca  is  alarming ;  I  am  afraid  ta 
state  the  proportion  of  deaths,  although  the  men  are  relieved  every  two 
or  three  months.  The  reason,  however,  is  so  obvious  and ‘the  remedy 
so  simple,  that  one  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  natives  have  never 
attempted  it  in  their  own  interest. 

The  wide  plain  above  described  is  so  level  that  there  is  no  natural 
drainage  from  it  into  the  rivers,  and  a  high  bank  of  sand,  a  continuation 
of  the  Bumel-es-Sufra  before  mentioned,  extends  across  its  gorge, 
cutting  off  all  egress  for  the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  sea  ;  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  after  rain  the  whole  valley  becomes  a  swamp,  and  so 
remains  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  until  the  water  has  been 
dried  up  by  solar  evaporation.  Whilst  this  operation  is  being  carried 
on  by  nature,  the  inevitable  result,  malarious  fever,  is  felt  in  an  unusual 
degree. 

A  few  ditches,  so  as  to  divert  the  surface  drainage  into  the  streams 
which  traverse  the  plain,  would  at  once  remedy  the  evil,  and  convert 
this  valley  into  what  it  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  most  salubrious  districts 
in  the  regency. 

It  possesses  every  condition  necessary  to  insure  prosperity — exten¬ 
sive  corn  and  meadow  land  capable  of  irrigation  in  summer,  numerous 
flocks  and  herds,  an  unusually  fine  race  of  horses,  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  finest  timber  (especially  oak),  cork  forests,  and,  above  all, 
proximity  to  the  sea  and  a  tolerabty  easy  and  secure  anchorage. 

Minerals. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  is  rich  in 
minerals.  A  specimen  of  lead  ore  was  picked  up  near  Tabarca  and 
brought  to  me  ;  I  submitted  it  for  analysis  to  the  English  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  at  Ain  Barbar,  from  which  I  have  received  a  report  that  it  contains 
7270  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  that  each  ton  of  mineral  would  contain  150 
grammes  or  5  ounces  of  silver. 

M.  Peyssonnel,  in  1724,  mentions  having  visited  a  lead  miue  in 
this  neighbourhood,  on  his  way  from  Cape  Negro  to  Baja;  he  states: 
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“We  saw  on  our  road,  at  about  5  leagues  from  Cape  jSTegro,  a  mine  of 
lead,  very  abundant ;  the  Moors  who  worked  it  stated  that  it  had  been 
opened  by  the  ancient  Christians.  At  the  entrance  to  the  quarry  was 
a  piece  of  marble  with  a  horse  in  bas-relief.  We  stopped  at  a  place 
where  they  melted  the  lead  ;  they  mix  the  ore  with  wood  in  bad  furnaces 
made  of  clay,  and  thus  separate  the  metal  very  imperfectly.” 

Tabarca. — The  Island  of  Tabarca  lies  close  to  the  shore;  the  strait 
by  which  Ihey  are  separated  is  about  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  the  west 
end,  widening  to  nearly  a  mile  at  the  eastern  extremity ;  it  has  a  small 
harbour  much  frequented  by  coral  boats  when  the  weather  is  too  rough 
to  permit  them  to  pursue  their  avocation  at  sea,  and  vessels  of  a  larger 
size  sometimes  come  under  the  shelter  of  the  island  to  the  east. 

It  is  about  400  feet  high,  rising  to  a  peak  in  the  middle,  crowmed  by 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle.  There  are  no  permanent 
residents  save  the  commandant  of  the  troops,  who  occupies  the  only 
habitable  room  in  the  castle,  and  an  Italian,  Signor  Lancella,  who  is 
agent  of  the  Bey,  and  supplies  the  fishing  boats  with  such  provisions  as 
they  may  require. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  is  the  fort  occupied  by  the 
garrison,  called  Bordj  el-Djidid,  and  a  number  of  Roman  and  other 
remains. 

In  ancient  times  Thabraca  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  after  the  defeat 
of  Gildon,  under  whose  yoke  Africa  had  groaned  for  twelve  years,  by  his 
brother  Mascezel,  the  former  endeavoured  to  effect  his  escape  by  sea, 
but  being  driven  by  contrary  winds  into  the  harbour  of  Tabarca,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  hanging  himself  in 
a.d.  398. 

El-Edrisi,  a.d.  1154,  speaks  of  Tabarca  as  a  strong  maritime  place, 
moderately  peopled,  and  of  which  the  “environs  were  infested  by 
miserable  Arabs  who  have  no  friends  and  who  protect  none.”  It  was 
even  then  a  port  of  refuge,  much  frequented  by  Spanish  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coral  fishery. 

Fishing  jor  Coral. — The  manner  of  fishing  then  was  pretty  much 
the  same  as  at  the  present  day.  He  says : — “  They  fish  by  means  of 
implements,  to  which  are  attached  numerous  bags  made  of  hemp ;  these 
are  put  in  motion,  the  thread  becomes  entangled  in  the  coral,  upon 
which  the  fishermen  pull  up  the  instruments  and  extract  the  coral  in 
great  abundauce.” 

Tabarca  Ceded  to  the  Genoese. — In  1535  took  place  the  celebrated 
expedition  of  Charles  V.  against  Tunis.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
the  perpetual  right  of  fishing  for  coral  was  conceded  to  the  Spaniards. 

About  the  same  period  Jean  Doria,  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Admiral  Andrea  Doria,  captured  on  the  coast  of  Corsica  the  no  less 
celebrated  Algerian  corsair  Draguth.  On  the  partition  of  the  spoil 
the  last  fell  to  the  share  of  one  of  the  Lomelliui  family  of  Genoa, 
which  exacted  as  the  price  of  his  ransom  the  cession  of  Tabarca.  This 
was  granted  by  Kheir-ed-din  and  confirmed  by  the  Porte. 

The  Lomellini  came  to  an  agreement  with  Charles  V.,  who  under¬ 
took  the  fortification  and  defence  of  the  island,  and  built  the  citadel 
still  existing.,  principally  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  main 
land.  Batteries  and  curtains  were  added,  and  the  whole  became  a 
place  of  strength  of  considerable  importance.  The  Genoese  agreed  to 
pay  5  per  cent,  on  all  the  commerce  they  might  carry  on.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Spaniards  neglected  to  keep  up  the  works  or  pay  the  garrison, 
the  flag  of  Genoa  was  substituted  for  that  of  Spain,  and  though  the 
Governor  was  still  named  by  the  latter  country,  he  was  obliged  to 
render  his  accounts  to  the  Lomellini.  The  inhabitants  of  the  main- 
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land  at  this  time  owed  allegiance  neither  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis  nor  to 
the  Dey  of  Algiers. 

Peyssonnel  visited  it  in  1724,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Genoese, 
who  traded  like  the  Trench  at  Cape  Negro  and  La  Calle.  It  had  a 
garrison  of  100  soldiers.  It  contained  350  coral  fishers  and  50  porters, 
with  their  families  making  a  total  population  of  1,500  souls.  He 
describes  in  detail  the  fortifications  armed  with  bronze  cannon,  bearing 
the  arms  of  Loinellini,  which  he  says  “make  the  island  strong  and 
sure,  and  in  a  condition  neither  to  fear  the  Turks  nor  the  Arabs  of 
Barb  ary.” 

In  1728  this  family  ceded  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  one 
of  its  members,  Jacques  de  Lomellini,  for  200,000  livres,  and  a  branch 
of  coral  every  year  valued  at  50  pias.  He  soon  after  entered  into 
negociations  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  French. 

In  1741,  during  the  war  which  M.  Gauthier,  the  Consul  of 
France,  brought  about  between  his  country  and  Tunis,  the  latter  took 
possession  of  the  island.  The  consul  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Bey  on  account  of  a  scandalous  affair  in  which  the  former  was 
mixed  up,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  audience  he  "was  openly 
insulted  by  the  Bey,  who  said,  “  I  am  the  friend  of  your  master,  but 
not  of  bullies  like  you;  leave  my  presence.”  He  followed  this  up  by 
declaring  war  on  France.  He  took  possession  of  Tabarca,  sent  its 
inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Tunis,  and  only  consented  to  conclude  peace  in 
the  following  year  on  terms  very  onerous  to  the  French.  Sidi  Yoonus, 
brother  of  the  Bey,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  caused  the  defen¬ 
sive  w'orks  to  be  destroyed  with  the  exception  only  of  the  castle  built 
by  Charles'  V.  He  also  connected  the  island  and  the  mainland  by 
means  of  a  causeway,  but  this  has  long  since  disappeared,  though  some 
of  the  masonry  can  still  be  seen  under  water  w’hen  the  sea  is  clear. 

After  Bruce  had  left  Algiers  in  1765,  he  visited  the  island,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  ministry  of  the  day  to  obtain  possession  of  it  as  a  station 
for  the  British  trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  remarked : — “  As  a 
fortress  Tabarca  has  these  advantages ;  it  is  situated  nearly  south  from 
the  mainland  of  Italy,  the  north  end  of  Corsica,  the  Bocca  of  Bonifacio, 
and  the  south  end  of  Sardinia,  forming  three  channels.  The  two  first 
are  the  constant  stations  of  cruisers,  to  which,  if  the  third  be  joined,  a 
chain  is  formed  across  the  Mediterranean,  through  which  the  whole 
Levant  trade  must  pass.  The  mountains  opposite  Tabarca  are  covered 
with  oak  trees  of  immense  size,  where  I  think,  the  Mediterranean  ports 
might  be  easily  supplied  with  timber  for  construction.’-* 

M.  Hesfontaines,  who  travelled  in  Tunis  from  1783  to  1786,  was 
equally  desirous  that  this  island  should  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Government  of  France,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  it  would  be 
more  useful  to  his  country  than  Port  Mahon  was  to  the  English,  and 
that  were  it  occupied,  France  would  be  able  to  lay  down  the  law 
throughout  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  England  would  be  excluded 
and  lose  the  Levant  trade. 

M.  Pelissier  says  that  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  families  trans¬ 
ported  from  Tabarca  to  Tunis  are  still  found  in  the  latter  place,  and 
form  an  intermediate  population  between  the  Christians  from  Europe 
and  the  native  Mohammedans. 

Others  still  exist  in  the  island  of  San  Pietro  to  the  south-west  of 
Sardinia,  under  the  name  of  Tabarcini,  where  they  pursue  the  coral 
fishery  and  aid  in  loading  vessels  arriving  at  their  port  of  Carlo  Forte 
for  minerals. 

Route  from  Tabarca  to  La  Calle. — After  a  very  short  stay  at  Tabarca, 
■we  started  for  La  Calle  by  land  through  the  Khomair  country.  There 
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is  a  shorter  road  parallel  to  the  sea  coast,  but  it  is  difficult  for  laden 
mules,  and  by  following  it  we  should  have  lost  the  opportunity  of 
exploring  a  part  of  this  unknown  region. 

By  great  good  fortune  we  made  the  acquaintance  at  Tabarca  of  a 
highly  respected  sheikh  of  the  Khomair,  Si  El  Hadj  ITassan,  and  we 
pursuaded  him  to  accompany  us,  together  with  three  other  men  of  the 
neighbourhood.  We  absolutely  declined  to  allow  any  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  hanbas  or  Caid’s  spahis  to  be  of  the  party,  as  we  knew  that  they 
were  held  in  small  favour  and  could  render  no  assistance  in  these 
mountains. 

We  started  from  Tabarca  at  9T5  a.m.,  and  followed  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oued  el-Ahmer  (Bed  Biver),  the  most  westerly  of  the  three  which 
drain  the  valley  of  the  Oued  el-Kebir.  We  proceeded  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction  along  a  tolerably  well  cleared  path,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  timber  down  to  the  coast.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  ;  even  in  the  driest  weather  there 
is  always  a  considerable  body  of  water  in  the  river,  and  now  it  was 
swollen  by  several  days  hard  rain.  Beautiful  rills  and  mountain  streams 
descended  at  every  few  hundred  yards  to  add  their  tribute  to  the 
torrent ;  the  banks  were  in  some  places  clothed  with  ivy  and  ferns,  and 
everywhere  densely  shaded  by  ilex,  chene  zan  ( Quercus  Mirbecku) , 
aspen,  and  hawthorns  of  gigantic  stature*  which  might  fitly  be  described 
as  forest  trees,  while  the  ground  was  carpeted  with  a  profusion  of  wild 
flowers  of  every  hue,  blue  pimpernel,  centaury,  valerian,  pink  and  white 
cistus,  myrtle,  wild  roses,  and  yellow  broom. 

Instead  of  the  koubbas  so  common  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
tombs  of  holy  men  are  here  marked  by  a  few  stones,  broken  pots,  and 
one  or  two  white  flags  stuck  amongst  them.  The  first  that  we  met  was 
that  of  Sidi  Bou  Eirnan  (my  lord  the  proprietor  of  oak  trees),  who 
had  probably  possessed  a  number  of  these  useful  trees  before  his 
beatitude.  As  our  guide  passed  his  rustic  shrine  he  stopped  a  moment, 
held  his  hands  open  as  if  they  were  a  book,  and  muttered  a' short 
prayer.  The  good  Hadj  is  a  holy  man  himself,  he  has  made  the  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca  and  is  delighted  to  find  that  I  have  been  to  xlrabia 
and  have  visited  Jerusalem  and  Kerouan,  next  to  Mecca  and  Medina 
the  most  holy  cities  in  the  eyes  of  the  western  Mohammedans.  He  is 
never  tired  of  telling  everyone  he  meets  the  marvellous  tale,  and  of 
communicating  the  information  that  the  English  are  the  Sultan’s  most 
faithful  allies  and  in  fact  almost  Mohammedans  themselves. 

After  having  ridden  for  about  seven  kil.  we  crossed  the  Oued 
el-Ahmer  and  entered  a  country  called  El-Baiadtha,  now  a  moor  of 
heath  but  once  a  great  forest,  as  the  blackened  stumps  of  trees  'des¬ 
troyed  by  fire  attest.  Here  and  there  a  few  Aleppo  pines  and  juniper 
appear,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  about  1,100  feet  above  the  sea, 
under  a  gigantic  oak,  we  observed  the  first  appearance  of  Boman 
colonization  in  this  district.  Only  a  few  cut  stones  remained,  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  regarding  their  origin. 

Oulad  Sid  era. —  We  now  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Oulad 
Sidera,  which  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  or  thirty  kil. ;  we  entered  it  at  about  the  broadest  part,  where 
it  had  a  width  of  nearly  two  kil.  A  short  distance  lower  down,  the 
hills  which  bound  it  converge,  forming  a  narrow  gorge  called  Hangat- 
el-Hadid,  or  the  Iron  Pass,  but  as  our  route  lay  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  we  were  unable  to  examine  it.  Beyond  it  again  appeared  the  high 
peak  of  Djebbel  Atatfa,  but  the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  itself 
appear  to  have  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  tribe  which  inhabits 
them. 
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The  villages  are  tolerably  numerous,  composed  of  gourbis,  or  huts 
of  brushwood ;  they  are  generally  situated  on  the  highest  and  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountains,  generally  well  concealed  from 
observation  by  some  natural  feature  of  the  ground. 

If  a  poet  or  a  painter  wished  to  depict  a  “  valley  sacred  to  sweet 
peace,”  he  could  do  no  better  than  take  for  his  model  that  of  the  Oulad 
Sidera.  It  is  admirably  cultivated  throughout,  and  from  every  direction 
beautiful  sparkling  streams  join  the  river  which  flows  along  the  bottom. 
The  pasturage  is  rich  and  succulent,  and  the  brilliant  carmine' of  some 
of  the  clovers  contrasted  with  the  bright  yellow  of  other  species,  nestling 
in  a  carpet  of  green  still  wet  and  fresh  from  the  late  rains,  added  a 
richness  to  the  landscape  which  can  nowhere  be  seen  in  a  more  northern 
country. 

Not  only  by  the  river  banks,  but  along  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and, 
indeed,  here  and  there  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  valley,  are 
some  of  the  most  colossal  trees  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  Africa.  As  a 
rule,  the  cork  oak  does  not  attain  a  great  size  in  Algeria ;  here  we  saw 
some  of  this  species  which  must  have  been  more  than  50  feet  high  and 
their  trunks  4  feet  in  diameter.  I  also  observed  here  what  I  have 
nowhere  else  seen  in  Africa,  except  at  the  Eontaine  des  Princes  in  the 
forest  of  Edo  ugh,  ancient  trees  of  various  kinds,  the  upper  sides  of 
whose  branches  were  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  moss,  out  of  which 
grew  masses  of  polypodium  and  other  ferns. 

This  is  the  best  possible  certificate  of  climate,  for  in  a  locality 
subject  to  great  heat  or  drought,  especially  in  one  exposed  to  the  sirocco 
wind,  such  vegetation  could  not  exist  during  a  single  summer. 

Homan  Hums. — Near  the  upper  end  of  this  valley  under  the  shade 
of  some  grand  old  olive  trees,  which  may  almost  have  been  planted  by 
the  former  owners,  stand  the  remains  of  a  Roman  farm.  The  walls  are 
still  in  some  places  15  feet  high,  built  of  small  hammer-dressed  stones, 
with  solid,  finely  cut  masonry  at  the  angles,  and  here  and  there  an 
upright  bond  of  similar  construction  throughout  the  walls. 

The  building  was  rectangular,  22  paces  long  by  20  broad,  regular  in 
shape,  except  at  one  corner  where  was  probably  the  entrance  gate. 
There  are  no  traces  of  exterior  wiuaows,  but  the  interior  was  thickly 
overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds,  so  that  we  could  not  see  whether  any 
foundations  of  partitions  remained. 

We  saw  other  ruins  further  up,  and  heard  of  the  existence  of  many 
more,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  these  inaccessible  moun¬ 
tains  must  have  been  thoroughly  colonized  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

Peaceful  and  smiling  as  this  valley  seems,  it  is  occupied  by  a  sturdy 
and  truculent  race  whom  one  would  rather  meet  as  friends  than  as 
foes  ;  and  it  is  the  refuge  of  all  the  unquiet  spirits  who  have  made  the 
plains  of  Tunis  or  the  frontiers  of  Algeria  too  hot  to  hold  them. 

While  we  were  examining  the  Roman  ruins  I  have  just  described,  a 
party  of  ill-looking  and  well-armed  fellows  crept  up  to  us,  dodging 
from  tree  to  tree,  so  as  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  saw  our  guide,  the  Hadj,  they  came  forward  at 
once  and  saluted  him  wTitn  great  respect;  then  came  a  whispered 
conference,  and  soon  I  heard  the  conversation:  “Who  are  they?” 
“  English  travellers.”  “  By  the  life  of  the  Prophet  are  they  English  ?  ” 
“  Certainly,  or  I  should  not  have  brought  them  here  ;  this  one  has  even 
been  to  the  land  of  the  two  sanctuaries  and  to  Kerouan.” 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  them  entirely,  we  became  excellent  friends, 
and  they  allowed  us  to  examine  their  arms  and  curious  leather  pouches 
in  the  most  affable  manner.  They  were  dressed  in  loose  shirts,  sup¬ 
ported  by  broad  leather  belts  passing  over  one  shoulder;  each  had  a 
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short  straight  sword,  not  much  longer  than  an  English  drummer  boy’s, 
with  old  fashioned  flint  pistols,  and  two  or  three  leathern  bags  curiously 
worked;  one  contained  flint  and  steel,  another  powder  and  ball,  a  third 
a  small  kuife,  and  some  had  a  larger  sack  for  miscellaneous  articles. 

They  laughed  at  our  temerity  in  coming  into  their  country,  through 
which,  they  assured  us,  no  Europeans  had  ever  before  passed ;  but  as 
the  English  were  such  faithful  friends  of  the  Sultan  and  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  holy  places,  in  fact,  so  nearly  Mohammedans,  we  were 
welcome  and  might  go  where  we  pleased.  I  laughingly  asked  one  of 
them  what  he  would  have  done  had  we  been  French  ;  my  friend  smiled 
and  passed  his  forefinger  across  his  throat  in  reply.  Perhaps  they 
might  not  have  adopted  such  extreme  measures,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  there  is  not  a  man  along  the  frontier  line  who  would  permit  a 
Frenchman  to  advance  a  step  after  he  was  observed,  and  even  an 
Englishman  would  find  it  impossible  to  penetrate  from  Algeria. 

The  Arabs  here  are  much  the  same  as  they  are  elsewhere,  removed 
from  contact  with  modern  civilization  ;  wild  and  savage  while  their 
suspicions  are  aroused,  but  as  tractable  as  children  when  these  are 
allayed.  When  once  a  traveller  can  manage  to  make  them  laugh,  the 
victory  is  gained. 

The  French  rule  on  the  frontier  is  extremely  just  and  paternal,  and 
the  hatred  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  such  tribes  as  the  Oulad 
Sidera,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  well-organized  system  of  Government 
coming  into  such  close  contact  with  savages  unrestrained  by  any  power 
save  their  own  will. 

Oued  Froor ,  French  Frontier. — About  half-past  two  we  arrived  at 
the  Oued  Froor  which  here  marks  the  French  frontier ;  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  our  animals  across,  and  had  to  cut  a  path  in  the 
brushwood  on  the  Tunisian  side,  in  which  we  were  cordially  assisted  by 
some  of  the  Khomair  who  appeared  to  be  watching  the  frontier. 

Shortly  after  crossing,  we  saw  on  our  left,  on  the  further  side  of  a 
steep  ravine,  an  important  B-oman  ruin.  Time  would  not  permit  us  to 
inspect  it  closely,  but  it  appeared  to  be  either  a  fortress  or  a  large  agri¬ 
cultural  establishment.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Kasr  (the  Palace), 
and  the  valley  Oued  el-Kasr. 

The  Oued  Froor,  where  we  passed  it,  flows  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  but  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  ultimate  course ;  it 
appeared  to  be  an  affluent  of  some  stream  which  probably  joins  the 
Oued  Oulad-Sidera,  and  not  to  flow  directly  towards  the  Mediterranean 
The  last-mentioned  river  flows  in  a  similar  direction,  and  is  most  likely 
an  affluent  of  the  Oued  el-Kebir  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 

Kef  oum-et-Teboul. — Some  little  distance  from  where  we  crossed 
the  frontier,  not  perhaps  more  than  3  kil.  in  a  direct  line,  though  we 
traversed  very  much  more  ground  to  reach  it,  is  a  douar  of  Arabs  and 
a  deserted  stone  building  called  Bordj  el  Aioun  (Castle  of  the  Wells), 
from  wrhich  a  high  road,  very  rough  at  first,  but  gradually  improving, 
leads  through  a  magnificent  cork  forest  to  the  lead  mines  of  Kef  oum- 
et-Teboul,  a  large  and  prosperous  establishment  situated  on  the  last 
slope  of  the  mountains,  and  so  passed  the  fine  fresh  water  lake  of 
Guerat  el-Hout  (Lake  of  Fish),  along  the  plain  to  La  Calle,  where  we 
arrived  about  9  p.m. 

Our  day’s  march,  measured  on  the  map,  was  not  perhaps  more  than 
45  or  50  kil.,  but  we  must  actually  have  gone  over  at  least  70. 

At  La  Calle  our  journey  may  be  said  to  have  terminated,  we  dis¬ 
missed  our  attendants  and  animals,  proceeded  next  day,  28th  April,  in 
an  open  boat  to  Bone,  thence  took  the  steamer  for  Algiers,  where  we 
arrived  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  May. 
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Report  by  Consul  Hotham  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Calais  for  the 

Tear  1875. 

Imports. 

The  .principal  increase  in  the  imports  at  Calais  during  the  year  1875 
was  in  raw  wool,  coal,  sugar,  iron,  flax  and  cotton  yarns,  woollen  tissues, 
jute,  oleaginous  grains,  nitrate  of  soda,  bitumen,  &c.  The  decrease  was 
chiefly  in  cotton  wool,  cotton  tissues,  woods  for  building,  yeast,  and 
flax. 

A  great  falling  off  is  observed  in  the  import  of  Baltic  timber  at  this 
port.  It  is  true  that  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1874  was  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  at  present,  still  there  is  a  manifest  want  of 
activity  in  the  trade,  only  97  timber-laden  vessels  having  entered  Calais 
in  1875,  against  144  similar  vessels  in  1874,  the  decrease  in  1875  being 
from  9,600  to  9,700  tons  weight  of  timber.  The  increased  value  of  the 
wood  and  also  the  price  of  labour  has  tended  much  to  bring  this  about, 
and  has  indubitably  restricted  speculation. 

I  am  unable  to  give  the  value  of  the  imports  at  Calais  in  1875,  but 
in  weight  they  amounted  to  186,840  tons.  I  enclose  a  table  showing 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  several  articles  of  import  during  the  past 
year  (Table  I.). 

Exports. 

The  chief  increase  in  exports  was  in  eggs,  potatoes,  fresh  fruits, 
fresh  vegetables,  wines,  woollen  tissues,  sugar,  toys,  mercery  and  hard¬ 
wares,  and  osiers.  The  decrease  was  in  rags,  pottery  and  porcelain,, 
glass,  bottles,  manufactures  of  wrought  iron,  furniture,  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  exports,  so  to  say,  were  to  Great  Britain,  as  usual. 
In  weight  they  amounted  to  23,167  tons.  I  have  added  a  table  showing 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  several  articles  of  export  during  the  past 
year  (Table  II.). 

Customs  Beceipts. 

The  customs  receipts  at  this  port  during  the  year  1875  show  a  net 
increase  of  380,657  fr.  over  the  previous  year.  This  increase  was  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  import  dues. 

Lace  and  Tulle. 

Notwithstanding  the  precarious  nature  of  this  branch  of  industry, 
there  have  been  signs  for  some  little  time  past  of  the  stagnation  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years  coming  to  an  end.  These  expectations  indeed 
are  already  realized,  for  if  the  manufactories  of  St.  Pierre-les-Calais  are 
not  yet  enjoying  the  prosperity  of  former  years,  there  is  at  any  rate  a 
marked  tendency  to  the  resumption  of  this  business. 

Tulle,  as  I  have  observed  on  former  occasions,  is  a  creature  of 
fashion,  and  is  consequently  subject  to  various  subtle  influences  which 
it  is  impossible  accurately  to  define.  Certain  important  houses  in 
Paris,  however,  have  lately  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  this  trade  by  their 
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orders  for  the  spring  fashions,  and  this  has  naturally  called  forth  the 
energy  of  the  lace  and  tulle  manufacturers.  The  workmen  have  been 
re-engaged,  and  the  machines  generally  are  at  work  again.  Those 
kinds  of  silk  manufactures,  too,  which  suffered  most  during  the  crisis 
appear  likely  to  be  in  favour  again.  That  known  as  “  Cache  mire,”  for 
instance,  is  in  considerable  request,  and  commands  a  ready  sale. 

On  the  whole,  the  tulle  and  lace  manufacturers  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  are  sanguine  of  more  prosperous  times ;  at  any  rate,  a  greater 
activity  already  prevails  in  the  trade  than  has  manifested  itself  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Shipping. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  British  shipping  at  the 
port  of  Calais  during  the  past  year.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  new 
service  of  the  twin-ship  “  Castalia  ”  as  well  as  to  the  closing  of  the  port 
of  Boulogne  from  November  6th  to  November  20th,  1875,  owing  to  the 
wreck  of  the  “  Charles  Dickens,”  by  which  the  Boulogne  traffic  was 
temporarily  diverted  to  Calais. 

The  total  number  of  British  ships  entering  Calais  in  1875  was 
1,224.  Of  these  8  were  from  France,  5  from  Sweden,  4  from  Peru, 
2  from  Turkey,  2  from  Algeria,  1  from  Russia,  and  1  from  Holland, 
thus  showing  1,201  British  vessels  as  having  entered  Calais  from  Great 
Britain. 

I  enclose  a  table  of  the  above  with  their  tonnage  and  crews  (Table 
No.  III.)  ;  also  a  table  showing  the  rate  of  freights  per  ton  from  the 
different  ports  to  Calais  (Table  No.  IV.). 

Passenger  Traffic. 

The  number  of  passengers  passing  through  Calais  in  1875  was 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  viz.,  209,132.  Of  these  206,985 
passed  between  Dover  and  Calais,  1,867  between  Calais  and  Folkestone 
whilst  the  harbour  at  Boulogne  was  accidentally  closed,  and  780 
between  Calais  and  London  direct. 

The  enclosed  table  (No.  V.)  shows  the  number  of  travellers  to  and 
from  England  through  the  principal  channel  ports,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  nearly  half  the  entire  number  passed  through  Calais.  This 
return,  however,  does  not  include  Antwerp,  where  the  numbers  to  and 
from  England  combined  amounted  to  23,730. 

As  Calais  is  now  unquestionably  the  port  most  frequented  by 
travellers  to  and  from  the  continent,  a  few  words  may  be  considered  to 
be  not  out  of  place  with  reference  to  the  much-vexed  question  of  the 
best  and  most  comfortable  mode  of  crossing  the  Channel.  A  sea 
passage  of  even  ouly  an  hour  and-a-half  to  two  hours  is  productive  of 
quite  sufficient  misery  to  many  to  allow  me  to  dismiss  at  once  the  very 
common  observation  that  “  too  much  fuss  is  made  about  so  short  a 
passage.”  To  a  vast  number  of  travellers,  however,  sea-sickness  is  a 
reality,  and  all  argument  on  the  subject  is  useless.  The  real  question, 
therefore,  is  simply  this : — Are  we  provided  with  the  best  means  of 
alleviating,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  daily  discomfort  (I  use  a 
mild  term)  experienced  by  the  majority  of  travellers  in  their  passage  to 
and  from  the  continent  P 

In  common  with  others  who  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  I  have 
given  much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  I  must  confess  that  until  we 
have  harbours  where  large  and  powerful  vessels  can  be  accommodated, 
I  do  not  really  see  that  the  size  of  the  present  well-abused  packets  for 
a  regular  service  day  and  night  in  all  weathers  can  be  materially  im¬ 
proved. 
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I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  travelling  public  in 
general,  and  we  all  know  that  two  attempts  were  made  last  year  to 
introduce  a  larger  class  of  vessel  on  this  station.  I  allude,  of  course, 
to  the  “  Bessemer  ”  as  well  as  to  Captain  Dicey’s  twin-ship  “  Castalia.” 
The  first-named,  though  a  steady,  powerful  vessel,  did  not  appear  to 
answer  all  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  her,  and  after 
one  or  two  trials  in  the  month  of  May,  1875,  the  idea  of  running  her 
regularly  between  Dover  and  Calais  was  finally  abandoned.  The 
<{  Castalia,”  wrhich  came  out  three  months  afterwards,  failed  in  speed,  in 
these  days  a  serious  drawback  to  any  Channel  steamer ;  in  many  other 
respects,  however,  she  appears  to  have  been  a  success.  Anyhow,  a 
laudable  spirit  of  enterprize  was  shown  by  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  both  undertakings,  and  I  confess  I  was  myself  sanguine  as  to  the 
results  anticipated.  Both  vessels,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  being  com¬ 
manded  by  a  seaman  who  is  second  to  none  in  the  Channel  for  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ability  in  this  peculiar  and  difficult  service.  In  November 
last  the  “  Castalia”  was  withdrawn  for  alterations,  repairs,  &c.,  and  has 
not  as  yet  (13th  April,  1870,)  come  out  again.  We  hear,  however,  of  a 
new  and  more  powerful  ship  being  built  on  the  same  principle  with  a 
guaranteed  speed  of  fourteen  knots  ;  but  whether  this  speed  is  attained 
or  not,  I  adhere  to  my  opinion — and  I  have  watched  the  service  here 
for  many  years  past — that  the  risk  of  entering  the  existing  harbour  at 
Calais  with  so  large  a  vessel  as  the  “  Castalia”  is  too  great  for  properly 
carrying  on  a  regular  service  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  weathers,  as  it  is 
now  carried  on  with  the  present  class  of  packets.  In  short,  there  is 
only  one  real  solution  to  this  question,  viz.,  to  widen  and  deepen  the 
entrance  to  Calais  harbour.  Until  this  is  done  we  cannot  well  improve 
the  present  vessels,  which  perform  a  difficult  service  with  safety  and 
regularity,  and  with  as  much  punctuality  as  winds  and  tides  will  allow. 
But  while  on  the  subject  of  the  Channel  passage,  the  most  gigantic 
engineering  undertaking  yet  proposed — the  Channel  tunnel — should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  preliminary  difficulties  necessary  to  a  work  of 
such  magnitude  have  already  been  overcome,  and  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  borings  were  commenced  six  weeks  ago  at  the  village  of  San¬ 
gatte,  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Calais,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  the  different  chalk  formations.  A  depth  of  22  metres  has 
already  been  attained,  and  in  three  or  four  months  more  the  total  depth 
required,  from  135  to  150  metres,  will  be  reached.  These  operations 
are  shortly  to  be  carried  on  day  and  night  as  soon  as  the  water  is  got 
rid  of ;  indeed,  there  is  an  evident  determination  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  on  the  part  of  those  connected  with  this  enterprize,  that  no 
energy  shall  be  wanting  to  ensure  success  to  the  most  gigantic  under¬ 
taking  of  modern  times. 


Agriculture. 

The  harvest  of  1875  in  this  district  is  returned  as  follows : — 

Department  of  the  Nord. — Generally  a  fair  crop  for  all  kinds  of 
corn. 

Department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais. — Wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  fair ; 
oats  and  potatoes,  moderate ;  forage,  poor. 

Department  of  the  Somme. — Wheat,  moderate  ;  rye  and  forage,  good ; 
oats,  fair ;  barley,  bad ;  potatoes,  poor. 

The  wheat  harvest  of  1875,  however,  was  poor  in  comparison  with 
that'of  the  previous  year,  as  the  following  figures  will  show : — 
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Department. 

Produce  of  Wheat 
in  1874. 

Estimated 

Produce  of  Wheat 
in  1875. 

Nord 

Quarters. 

1,365,052 

1,232,852 

Quarters. 

916,837 

Pas  de  Calais 

892,420 

522,728 

Somme 

860,957 

The  extent  of  the  Department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  is  1,632,005 
English  acres,  classed  as  follows  : — 


Acres. 


Arable  lands,  canals,  and  railways  ..  ..  1,270,900 

Meadow  land  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  107,215 

Woods,  osier  beds,  &c.  . .  . .  . .  87,498 

Orchards,  hop  grounds,  and  gardens. .  . .  60,946 

Wasteland  ..  . .  ..  ..  ..  38,155 

Marsh  lands,  turf  pits,  &c.  ..  ..  ..  7,670 

Other  lands  not  classed  . .  . .  . .  59,621 


I  have  not  the  returns  for  1875,  but  in  1874  780,277  English  acres 
were  under  cultivation  for  different  kinds  of  cereals,  as  follows : — 


Nature  of  Crop. 

Extent  in  1874. 

Yield  in  1874. 

Acres. 

Quarters. 

Wheat  . . 

361,585 

1,232,852 

Oats  •  •  •  •  •  • 

197,540 

985,553 

Barley  . . 

65,090 

335,158 

Wheat  and  rye  mixed  . . 

39,773 

125,923 

Rye 

38,095 

119,286 

Dry  vegetables  . . 

22,257 

55,937 

78,213 

Other  grain 

142,068 

Total 

780,277 

3,019,053 

The  following  is  the  latest  return  of  the  number  of  cattle,  horses, 
poultry,  &c.,  in  the  Department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

Number. 


Sheep  . . 
Oxen  . . 
Pigs  . . 
Goats  . . 
Horses  . . 
Asses  . . 
Mules  . . 
Fowls  . . 
Beehives 
Dogs  . . 


292,620 

187,026 

150,861 

35,515 

78,836 

7,122 

2,762 

1,475,292 

19,751 

58,868 


Coal  Mines. 

The  coal  mines  in  the  Department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  In  1874  (the  full  returns  for  1875  have  not  yet 
reached  me)  the  total  produce,  it  is  true,  was  8,901  tons  less  than  in 
1873 ;  but  exceptional  quantities  had  been  required  since  the  war,  and 
the  years  1872  and  1873,  therefore,  should  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  comparing  results.  In  1874  2,973,789  tons  were  raised,  to  which 
must  be  added  34,451  tons  in  stock,  making  a  total  of  3,008,240  tons ; 
this  quantity  was  disposed  of  as  follows  :  — 
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Tons. 

For  working  the  mines,  consumed  by  the 

workmen,  &c.  .  248,668 

Sold  in  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais, 
for  household  purposes,  manufactories,  &c.. .  748,890 


Total  consumption  in  the  Pas  de  Calais 
Sold  to  the  department  of  the  Nord  . . 
Sold  to  other  departments 
Stock  on  hand  on  31st  December,  1874 


997,558 

999,797 

986,893 

23,992 


Total  .. 


. .  3,008,240 


The  average  price  of  the  above  coal  was  14s.  5 d.  per  ton  at  the  pit’s 
mouth. 

It  appears  that  in  1853,  when  these  coal  mines  were  first  fully  at 
work,  the  total  consumption  of  coal  in  this  department  was  390,744 
tons  ;  in  1863  it  was  713,915  tons,  and  in  1 873  it  was  1,437,765  tons. 

The  consumption,  therefore,  in  this  department  has,  so  to  say, 
doubled  in  every  ten  years. 

19,464  workmen  were  employed  in  1874  in  connection  with  these 
mines,  viz  :  15,600  in  the  pits  and  3,864  above  ground. 

Wages  seem  to  vary  but  very  little  during  the  last  year  or  so.  In 
1873  the  workmen  under  ground  earned  4  fr.  1  c.  per  diem  ;  those  above 
ground  being  paid  1  fr.  61  c.  In  1874  the  former  received  4  fr.  1  c., 
and  those  above  ground  1  fr.  64  c.  The  total  amount  paid  for  wages 
in  1874  by  the  different  companies  was  21,253,236  fr.  (850,129Z.) 

During  the  year  1874  accidents  occurred  to  956  workmen  in  these 
mines ;  42  of  these  cases  wrere  fatal,  the  proportion  of  fatal  accidents 
being  1  to  every  463  workmen ;  in  1 873  the  proportion  was  1  to  every 
465  workmen. 

The  coal  mines  in  the  Department  of  the  Nord  have  hitherto  been 
slightly  more  productive  than  those  in  the  Pas  de  Calais.  I  have  not 
the  correct  return  for  1875,  but  for  the  first  six  months  of  that  year, 
the  quantity  raised  in  the  two  departments  was  as  follows  ; — 

Tons. 

In  the  Pas  de  Calais  . .  . .  . .  . .  1,610,521 

„  Nord  . .  . .  1,601,549 


The  produce  of  coal,  therefore,  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  past  year,  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  produce 
of  the  Nord. 


Sugar  Manufactories. 

There  are  ninety-seven  sugar  manufactories  and  two  refining  houses 
in  this  department.  These  produced  during  the  season,  1874-75, 
53,442  tons  of  sugar,  or  4,516  tons  in  excess  of  the  previous  year 

1873-74. 

Distilleries. 

There  are  twenty-eight  distilleries  in  the  Department  of  the  Pas  de 
Calais,  producing  last  season  3,011,162  gallons  of  spirit,  being  66,929 
gallons  more  than  in  the  previous  year ;  this  quantity  was  made  from 
the  following : — 


4  m 
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Articles. 

Quantity. 

Molasses 

Tons 

36,068 

Maize  . . 

»  •  • 

2,732 

Rye  . . 

>)  •  • 

1,140 

Barley. . 

>>  •  • 

424 

Oats  . . 

5)  •  * 

8 

Beetroot  juice 

Gallons  . . 

32,640,601 

No  spirit  was  manufactured  from  potatoes. 

Breweries. 

French  as  well  as  English  beer  is  largely  consumed  in  the  north  of 
France.  I  have  no  return  of  the  exact  quantity  brewed  last  year  in 
this  department,  but  in  1871  there  appears  to  have  been  a  diminution 
in  the  production  of  the  better  kinds,  through  an  increase  of  306,277 
gallons  of  small  beer,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Tobacco. 

•  «  * 

The  Department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  in  1875  had  1,853  acres 
under  cultivation  for  the  production  of  3,086,440  lbs.  of  tobacco  for  the 
Government,  which  tobacco  was  to  be  furnished  at  the  following 
price : — 

Per  Kilo. 

Pr.  c. 

1st  quality. .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1  45 

2nd  „  ..  ,,  ..  ..  ..  ..  1  12 

3rd  ,,  ..  « «  ..  ..  ..  . .  0  88 

The  six  commoner  kinds  are  furnished  respectively  at  the  rate  of 
66  c.,  55  c.,  44  c.,  33  c.,  22  c*.,  and  10  c.  per  kilo.  About  17,220 
tobacco  plants  appear  to  be  planted  to  each  English  acre. 

Population. 

The  last  census  (1872)  gave  the  population  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  as 
761,158  inhabitants,  its  extent  being  1,632,005  acres. 

I  have  not  the  returns  for  the  past  year,  but  in  1874  the  births  in 
this  Department  were  7,826  in  excess  of  the  deaths,  viz.:  births, 
24,096  ;  deaths,  16,270 ;  of  the  24,0.96  births  (of  which  1,052  were  still¬ 
born)  12,481  were  boys  and  11,615  girls,  and  the  proportion  of 
legitimate  to  illegitimate  births  w'as  21,896  of  the  former,  to  2,200 
illegitimate. 

Of  the  466  twins  born  in  the  department  in  1874,  250  were  boys 
and  216  girls ;  of  the  boys  217  were  born  alive,  and  33  still-born  ;  of 
the  girls  200  were  born  alive  and  16  still-born. 

Five  instances  occurred  of  three  at  a  birth.  Of  these  fifteen 
children,  fourteen  were  boys. 

The  6,095  marriages  which  took  place  in  the  department  in  1874 
were  thus  composed : — 


• 

N  umber. 

Between  bachelors  and  spinsters . . 

..  5,100 

„  bachelors  and  widows  . . 

267 

„  widowers  and  spinsters  . . 

508 

„  widowers  and  widows  , . 

..  220 

1  otal  it  « i  « « 

. .  6,905 
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The  above  number  is  337  less  than  the  marriages  in  1873,  and  660 
less  than  in  1872. 

Of  the  6,095  marriages  contracted  in  1874,  2  were  between  uncles 
and  nieces,  and  25  between  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  department  was  16,270,  viz. : 
8,225  males  and  8,045  females. 

Puelic  ’Works. 

Some  important  works  are  about  to  be  executed  at  this  port  to  the 
east  of  the  town  of  Calais,  comprising  a  new  and  capacious  floating 
basin,  an  entrance  harbour  to  the  same,  new  and  more  powerful  sluices, 
and  a  railway  station  more  conveniently  adapted  for  the  packet  service. 

These  works  were  authorized  by  a  vote  in  the  National  Assembly  in 
November,  1875,  and  are  estimated,  with  some  slight  modifications  to 
the  original  plan,  to  cost  15,000,000  fr.  or  600,000/.  By  the  aid  of  the 
new  sluices  a  greater  depth  of  water  will  be  obtained  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  While,  however,  this  increased  depth  will  naturally  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  shipping,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
question  of  widening  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  for  in  truth  the  one  is  almost  as  indispensable  as  the  other. 

The  amount  required  for  carrying  out  these  improvements  is  to  be 
advanced  to  the  Government  by  the  Calais  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
this  corporation — to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  difference  of  interest 
payable — are  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  of  45  c.  per  registered  ton  on  all 
vessels  entering  the  port  with  merchandize,  and  of  10  c.  per  ton  on 
passenger  vessels.  Pilot  and  fishing  boats,  however,  as  well  as  French 
men-of-war  are  exempt.  This  tax  took  effect  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1876,  though  the  works  projected  will  certainly  not  be  commenced 
this  year. 

The  extent  of  the  new  sluice  basin  is  to  be  197  acres,  and  the 
floating  basin  proposed  will  be  2,296  feet  in  length  by  393  feet  in 
breadth.  The  mail  packets  will  lie  alongside  a  new  quay  of  a  length  of 
984  feet;  and  where  there  will  be  12  feet  of  water  at  the  lowest  tides. 

Such  are  the  works  as  at  present  proposed ;  and  when  finished  they 
will  doubtless  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  port  of  Calais ;  but  several 
years  must  elapse  before  their  completion. 

Railways. 

The  railway  from  Calais  to  Dunkirk  is  to  be  opened  this  season,  so 
it  is  said  ;  the  Northern  of  France  Railway  having  taken  the  completion 
of  it  in  hand* 

Meteorology. 

As  I  have  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  the  climate  of  Calais  is 
remarkably  healthy,  notwithstanding  that  this]  coast  is  subject  to 
sudden  variations  of  temperature.  I  enclose  a  table  (No.  VI.)  giving 
the  results  of  observations  taken  at  Calais  during  the  year  1875,  of  the 
barometer,  thermometer,  and  of  the  rainfall.  Also  a  table  showing  the 
prevalent  winds  during  the  same  year  (Table  No.  VII.). 

Calais,  April  13, 1876. 
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Rate  of  Freights  per  Ton  at  Calais  at  the  end  of  the  Tear  1875. 
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CALAIS. 


Passengers  between  England  and  Erance  at  the  Principal  Channel 

Ports  during  the  Year  1875. 


At  what  Port. 

Number  of 
Passengers 
Landed. 

Number  of 
Passengers 
Embarked. 

Total 

Passengers. 

Calais — 

J  anuary 

6,125 

5,543 

11,668 

February 

5,192 

7,404 

4,801 

9,993 

March 

6,495 

8,635 

13,899 

April  . . 

6,986 

15,621 

May  . . 

9,294 

10,592 

19,886 

June  . .  . . 

9,878 

9,441 

19,319 

J uly  . . 

11,316 

9,369 

20,685 

August 

13,871 

12,201 

26,072 

September 

11,028 

14,323 

25,351 

October 

9,809 

10,637 

20,446 

November 

8,004 

6,795 

14,799 

December  . .  .... 

6,223 

5,170 

11,393 

Total  at  Calais  . . 

105,130 

104,002 

57,637 

209,132 

„  Boulogne 

55,667 

113,304 

„  Dieppe. . 

32,865 

31,153 

64,018 

„  Havre  . . 

12,103 

10,162 

22,265 

Total  at  principal  French  ports 

205,765 

202,954 

408,719 

„  Ostend. . 

19,268 

20,549 

39,817 

General  total  . . 

225,033 

223,503 

448,536 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Calais  during  the  Year  1875.  Three 
Observations  taken  Daily,  viz.,  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night. 


Month. 

Barometer  (in  Millimetres). 

Thermometer  (Centigrade). 

Rainfall. 

Maxi¬ 

mum- 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Mean. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Mean. 

Number 
of  Days’ 
Rain. 

Amount 
in  Milli¬ 
metres. 

January  . 

770 

738 

730-67 

Ill 

1 

7-37 

10 

135 

February  . 

768 

739 

755-33 

10! 

-4 

3-03 

2 

35 

March.. . 

768 

746 

758-04 

13 

-2 

5-65 

4 

30 

April . 

769 

741 

756-84 

20 

5 

10-50 

5 

29| 

May . 

767 

748 

757-62 

24 1 

11 

17-36 

4 

42 

June . 

767 

747 

756-12 

28 

15 

19-92 

4 

28 

July . 

767 

747 

755-45 

29 

15 

19-46 

10 

127 

August  . 

765 

751 

758-36 

33! 

16 

21-50 

7 

108| 

September  . . 

764 

749 

758-37 

25 

12 

18.61 

7 

106! 

October  . 

768 

734 

751-06 

20 

4 

11-72 

7 

99 

November  . 

761 

735 

750-31 

16 

-2 

7-05 

10 

143 

December  . 

768 

748 

757-87 

13 

—  5 

4-32 

4 

41 

Mean  in  1875 

•  •• 

753-33 

•  •  • 

12-20 

Total  . 

... 

•  •  • 

... 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

74 

924! 

753'83  Millim£tres=29-68  inch. 
12 -20  Centigrade =54  Fahr. 
924!  Millim£tres=36#40  inch. 


There  were  thirty  days  of  frost  at  Calais  in  1875,  viz.,  oii  February 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  and  28 ;  March  1,  2,  5,  23, 
24 ;  November  25,  28,  29,  30 ;  and  December  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

Snow  fell  on  nine  days,  viz.,  March  1 ;  November  26,  27  ;  and  on 
December  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
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Meteorological  Observations  at  Calais  during  the  Year  i8?& 
Direction  of  the  Wind.  Dour  Observations  taken  daily,  viz.,  at 
Daylight,  Noon,  Sunset,  and  Midnight. 


Direction  of  the  Wirid. 

Number  of 
Observations 
in  1874. 

Number  of 
Observations 
in  1875. 

N . 

89 

76 

N.N.E . 

24 

22 

N.E . 

166 

135 

E.N.E . 

29 

51 

E . 

30 

j  53 

E.S.E . 

20 

47 

S.E . 

124 

116 

S.S.E . 

29 

50 

S.  .. 

54 

38 

S.S.W . 

71 

56 

S.W . 

251 

243 

w.s.w . 

162 

154 

w . 

116 

111 

W.N.W . 

91 

56 

N.W.  . 

150 

114 

N.N.W . 

54 

38 

}• 


Y 


Remarks. 


Total  observations 
easterly  winds — 
In  1874  . . 

1875  .. 


Total  observations 
westerly  winds — 
In  1874  . . 

1875  .. 


of 

422 

574 


of 

895 

772 


CORSICA. 

Report  by  Consul  Shortt  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Corsica 

for  the  Year  1875. 

The  annexed  tables  will  show  the  augmentation  and  diminution  of 
the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  island.  Though  the  fluctuations 
are  considerable  there  is  evidence  of  increased  commerce.  In  a  few 
years  hence  there  is  every  probability  of  an  increased  export  trade  in 
wine  and  cedrate  (the  candied  citron),  a  large  extent  of  land  being  re¬ 
cently  pianted  with  vines  and  cedratiers.  Tables  A  and  B,  showing 
this  increase  of  cultivation,  are  annexed.  However,  want  of  capital  and 
timidity  in  speculation  retard  the  development  of  many  sources  of 
wealth,  such  as  mines,  marble  quarries  (Corsica  possesses  vast  quantities 
of  the  most  beautiful  marbles),  and  forests  of  splendid  timber.  The 
division  of  land  into  small  holdings,  supplying  easily  the  modest  wants 
of  the  peasant  proprietor,  militates  greatly  against  any  real  improvement. 

Mines. 

The  Victoria  Copper  Mine  of  Linquizetta,  the  first  mine  in  Corsica 
conceded  to  an  English  association,  has  ceased  to  be  worked  within  the 
last  few  months ;  I  am  not  informed  of  the  reason,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  mismanagement  more  than  want  of  ore  has  been  the  cause. 

The  South  Aurora  Mining  Company  have  recently  purchased  a 
silver-lead  mine  at  a  place  called  Lama,  which  may  prove  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  undertaking.  The  same  company  have  also  purchased  a  copper 
mine  at  Olmeta,  the  specimen  of  ore  sent  home  I  am  told  is  of  a  rich 
quality,  but  there  are  great  difficulties  in  transport  to  be  surmounted. 
Nothing  but  very  skilful  management  can  render  these  mines  paying 
businesses. 

The  grapes  grown  in  the  island  are  according  to  the  opinion  of  many 
continental  wine  growers  of  excellent  quality  for  wine-making,  but 
hitherto  from  want  of  care  and  skill  in  its  manufacture,  the  wine  of  the 
country  is  mediocre,  in  fact  the  vignerons  cannot  afford  to  emplo}r 
skilled  labour  or  to  give  time  for  the  proper  fermentation j  they  seek 
only  a  ready  sale  for  it  as  vin  ordinaire. 

The  cedratier  has  been  much  cultivated  of  late  years,  the  prices 
hitherto  realised  render  this  branch  of  industry  most  remunerative  ;  the 
largest  plantation  in  the  island  belongs  to  an  Englishman,  a  Major 
Murray,  who  has  planted  about  7,000,  which  (if  each  tree  produces,  as 
often  is  the  case,  100  fr.  worth  of  fruit)  will  be  a  large  amount,  but  as 
his  enterprise  is  of  very  recent  date — he  commenced  about  two  years 
ago — a  just  estimate  of  his  probable  success  is  hard  to  arrive  at ;  should 
his  hopes  be  realized,  his  example  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  many  retired 
officers  of  the  Indian  Army  who  find  the  climate  of  England  too  severe. 

Though  situated  so  near  Erance  and  Italy,  Corsica  is  a  century 
behind  either  country  in  civilization.  The  number  of  vendetta  crimes, 
though  greatly  diminished,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  murderer  is 
almost  always  aided  in  his  escape  from  justice  if  it  be  known  that  his 
crime  arose  from  a  vendetta  quarrel.  It  is  right,  however,  to  add  that 
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strangers  are  never  interfered  with,  and  the  Corsican  bandit  resembles 
in  no  way  the  Italian  brigand. 

The  French  Aviso,  the  “  Kleber,”  formerly  the  Imperial  yacht 
“  La  Heine  Hortense,”  is  permanently  stationed  at  Ajaccio,  having  re¬ 
placed  the  “  Orenoque,”  which  was  formerly  stationed  at  Civita  Yecchia 
for  the  Pope. 

An  English  lady  has  purchased  ground  from  the  Commune  of 
Ajaccio,  on  which  to  build  a  Protestant  church ;  when  it  is  finished  it 
is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  International  Church  Society ;  it  will  hold 
about  200  people. 

The  climate  of  Corsica  has  been  proved  to  be  most  beneficial  in 
cases  of  lung  diseases,  but  want  of  proper  accommodation  and  food 
for  invalids,  prevent  physicians  sending  their  patients  to  Ajaccio. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn,  malaria  fever  is  very  prevalent  and 
most  injurious  to  the  system  of  those  attacked. 

The  greatest  number  of  English  visitors  at  Ajaccio  during  the  winter 
months  was  in  1873,  amounting  to  eighty -eight.  A  good  many 
Scandinavians  and  G-ermans  pass  the  winter  in  Corsica.  Latterly,  a 
Danish  Consul  has  been  appointed  to  reside  at  Ajaccio. 


Table  No.  I. — Importation. 


Units. 

Year. 

Difference. 

in aiure  ui  luerciiamuat'. 

1875. 

1874. 

Plus. 

Minus. 

Oxen  . 

•  •  • 

Head . 

942 

1,159 

257 

Wood  for  building 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

Metre 

1,100 

353 

745 

... 

Coffee  . 

... 

•  •• 

Kilo . 

163,782 

180,952 

•  .  • 

17,170 

Hemp,  combed  ... 

•  •  • 

1)  •••  ••• 

7,026 

10,451 

3,425 

Charcoal . 

•  •  • 

... 

Metre  cube  ... 

5,886 

13,838 

7,959 

Horses  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Head . 

47 

84 

•  •• 

37 

Sucking  pigs 

•  •• 

«•  • 

n  •••  ••• 

595 

981 

386 

Hemp  rope 

•  •  • 

... 

Kilo . 

43,162 

44,019 

•  •• 

857 

Forage  . 

... 

... 

n  •••  ••• 

366,365 

489,998 

123,633 

Wheat  . 

•  •  • 

Quintal 

317 

4,026 

... 

3,709 

Flour  . 

n  ... 

Kilo . 

869 

2,790 

... 

1,921 

Cheese  . 

•  •  • 

257,628 

158,662 

98,966 

... 

Coal  . 

•  •  • 

,,, 

Quintal 

11,096 

3,730 

7,366 

.  •  • 

Olive  oil . 

... 

Kilo . 

26,830 

7,989 

18,841 

« 

Finest  olive  oil  ... 

... 

... 

52,656 

43,936 

9,120 

... 

Wool  . 

Iron  ore — 

... 

... 

n  •••  ••• 

9,021 

4,414 

4,607 

7,286,975 

Italian . 

... 

2,777,025 

10,064,000 

... 

3,605,500 

Spanish . 

... 

t< . 

n  ••• 

3,605,500 

2,427,000 

Algerian 

, , , 

• . . 

n  ••• 

4,152,000 

6,579,000 

... 

Untanned  skins  ... 

• .  • 

•  •• 

n  •••  ••• 

1,953 

138 

1,815 

... 

Piment  . 

... 

, , , 

559 

188 

371 

... 

Salt  fish  . 

•  •  • 

... 

101,152 

72,195 

28,957 

1,639 

... 

Pepper  . 

•  •  • 

... 

•n  ... 

13,573 

11,934 

... 

Live  pigs . 

... 

Head . 

714 

299 

415 

... 

Rice  . 

... 

... 

Kilo . 

187,347 

281,030 

.  • . 

73,683 

Fresh  lard 

... 

25,406 

28,184 

... 

2,778 

Sugar  . 

Tobacco — 

... 

... 

J1  ••• 

1,012,174 

1,010,317 

1,857 

•  i* 

In  leaf . 

... 

•  • . 

209,685 

181,543 

28,142 

... 

Manufactured ... 

•  •  • 

... 

7,481 

8,303 

... 

822 

Linen  cloth 

•  •  • 

... 

n  •••  ••• 

4,657 

8,924 

4,267 

Salted  meat 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

n  ...  ... 

12,223 

17,519 

•  •• 

4,356 

Wine,  vin  ordinaire 

•  •  • 

Litre . 

30,416 

102,597 

•  .  . 

72,181 

Woollen  stuffs  ... 

•  •  • 

... 

Value 

4,393 

3,340 

1,053 

Cotton  ,, 

... 

•  •  • 

Kilo . 

13,069 

6,269 

6,800 

... 

Work  in  skins  and  leather 

... 

n  •••  ••• 

1,055 

1,127 

... 

72 

Value  of  merchandize  imported  in— 


Fr. 

6.557.343 

5.915.343 


642,000 


1875 

1874 


Increase 


«  •  • 
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Table  No.  II. — Exportation. 


Nature  of  Merchandize. 

Units. 

Year. 

Difference. 

1875. 

1874. 

Plus. 

Minus. 

Firewood . 

Stere . 

448 

2,437 

•  •  • 

1,989 

„  rough . 

n  •••  ••• 

26,452 

27,954 

•  •  • 

1,502 

Wood  for  building,  sawn 

ii  •••  ••• 

1,855 

4,490 

2,635 

,,  ,,  sawn 

in 

planks . 

Metre 

424,115 

278,619 

149,406 

« «  • 

Cedrats,  fresh  . 

Kilo . 

448,713 

.137,020 

311,693 

t  •  • 

Stilted  •••  •  •• 

11  •••  ••• 

1,176,385 

1,206,830 

•  •  • 

30,445 

Lemons  and  oranges  ... 

11  •••  •  •• 

182,752 

198,584 

•  •• 

15,832 

Chesnuts  and  flour 

??  •••  ••• 

312,838 

295,057 

17,781 

•  •  • 

Rough  coral  . 

n  ••• 

38,649 

10,520 

8,129 

•  •• 

Bark  for  tanning 

ii  •••  ••• 

703,080 

380,410 

322,670 

•  •  • 

Mineral  waters . 

ii  •••  ••• 

14,616 

4,917 

9,699 

•  •  • 

Fruit  . 

ii  •••  ••• 

48,676 

80,576 

•  •  • 

31,900 

„  dry . 

ii  •••  ••• 

649 

559 

86 

•  •• 

Olive  oil . 

ii  •••  ••• 

1,556 

21,086 

•  •• 

19,530 

Dry  vegetables . 

ii  ••• 

16,821 

66,291 

•  •• 

49,475 

Lupins  ...  . 

5 1  ••• 

597,696 

415,156 

1.82,540 

•  •• 

Skins,  tanned  . 

11  •••  ••• 

2,309 

8,320 

»  •  • 

6,015 

Salt  fish . 

11  •••  ••• 

390 

1,647 

•  •  • 

1,957 

Fresh  fish . 

11  •••  ••• 

12,638 

16,394 

•  •  • 

3,756 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

11  ••• 

•  •• 

1,700 

•  •  • 

1,700 

Wine,  vin  ordinaire 

Litre . 

3,952 

1,042 

2,910 

•  •  • 

Crushed  grapes . 

Kilo . 

176,700 

84,200 

92,500 

•  •  • 

Pitch  and  tar  . 

11  ••• 

•  •• 

2,662 

•  •• 

2,662 

Silk  in  cocoons . 

11  •••  ••• 

2,133 

2,038 

95 

•  •  # 

Skins,  untanned . 

11  •••  ••• 

34,714 

24,174 

10,540 

•  t  • 

Oak  bark . 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  tt 

•  •  • 

Value  of  merchandize  exported  in— 

Fr. 

1875  .  4,228,170 

18/4  ...  ...  •••  •••  4,433,381 


Diminution  ... 


209,161 


Table  No.  III. — Vessels  laden  who  entered  Ports  in  Corsica. 
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r— H 

c3 

Tonnage. 

10,971 

19,369 

8,798 

r-H 

C3 

Tonnage. 

27,228 

31,995 

4,767 

o 

o 

Eh 

Number. 

.t-  r- 1 

CO  t-l 
<M  Hi 

124 

EH 

Number. 

r-  o 

05  O 

to 

CO 

• 

• 

ta 

Cu 

.  r* 
r- j 

02 

d 

bo 

bO 

.3 

r*-«H 

Tonnage. 

10,199 

19,094 

to 

05 
.  CO 

•  of 

C/2 

Ph 

rH 

02 

d 

bn 

bn 

d 

•  rH 

Tonnage. 

23,503 

27,382 

3, *8  79 

o 

u 

o 

pp 

c3 

xn 

Number. 

283 

410 

127 

•  *—» 

05 

»- 

O 

pH 

c3 

02 

Number. 

T— 1  1—4 

co  co 

T}4 

•  • 

•  • 

m 

u 

CD 

a 

Tonnage. 

<N  to 
r-  r- 

CO  <M 

r- 

05  * 

• 

02 

rH 

o 

rH 

Tonnage. 

3,727 

4,613 

886 

c3 

<D 

*+^ 

xn 

• 

d 

Number 

t~H 

CO  l 

<x> 

o 

t£> 

H 

o3 

o 

P 

a> 

Xfl 

N  umber. 

CD  O 

r-H  r-H 

.  CO 

ri 

^-H 

c3 

-4-> 

o 

Tonnage. 

99,831 

67,228 

4  • 

•  • 

-4-P 

•  rH 

£ 

bn 

a 

•  rH 

•  rH 

cS 

02 

m 

PM 

M 

M 

P-l 

m 

*03 

Tonnage. 

11,914 

7,738 

CO 

to 

I— i,  • 

hT  * 

Ch 

* 

o 

Number 

00  n- 

I— 1  05 
■H  CO 

•  • 

•  • 

Eh 

Number. 

198 

210 

•  • 

12 

• 

l 

02 

Ph 

rO 

02 

bb 

.s 

Tonnage 

5,055 

7,792 

2,737 

1 

i— i 

6 

02 

Ph 

•  rH 

-d 

02 

bn 

d 

bn 

c3 

d 

d 

o 

6,090 

7,758 

1,668 

rd 

•  H 

c3 

Number. 

£ 

rH 

a 

p 

o 

rH 

C=< 

P 

•  r—t 

Eh 

d 

o 

u 

P-l 

02 

156 

194 

co 

•  CO 

• 

0) 

c3 

EH 

•  rH 

e3 

02 

Number. 

o  o 

1 — 1 
tH  (M 

•  • 

40 

% 

O 

bt) 

c3 

p 

co  eo 
!>.  CO 

o 

CO  . 

d 

bn 

9,824 

5,824 

m 

u 

<v 

8 

c3 

d 

o 

EH 

^'05r' 
05  to 

to*  • 

CO 

02 

rH 

a> 

p 

o3 

d 

d 

o 

Eh 

• 

P 

o3 

a> 

H-3 

Xfl 

■P 

02 

Number 

262 

-203 

05 

o  • 

• 

Number. 

28 

•  • 

oo  . 

<N  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

[  Plus 
t  Minus 

•  • 

•  • 

[Plus 
[  Minus 

1875  .. 

1874  .. 

Difference  - 

1875  .. 
1874  .. 

Difference  - 

COESICA. 
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Table  A. — Extent  of  Land  under  Vineyards  and  Relative  Increase 

according  to  the  Registration. 


Arrondissement. 

1871.* 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Ajaccio  . .  . .  . . 

Bastia  . . 

Corte  . . 

Calvi 

Sartene . . 

Hectares. 

42 

60 

70 

10 

15 

Hectares. 

50 

70 

m 

4 

18 

Hectares. 

78 

90 

92 

8 

25 

Hectares. 

70 

102 

104 

1  f  00 

25 

Total » •  » •  • » 

197 

222 

293 

321 

Corte  alone  has  suffered  from  the  phyloxera. 


Table  B. — Showing  Increase  of  Plantation  of  Cedratiers  in  Corsica, 

Years  1873  and  1874. 


Arrondissement. 

Humber  of  Trees. 

1873. 

1874. 

Ajaccio 

8,000 

11,000 

Bastia 

7,000 

9,500 

Calvi 

5,000 

6,000 

Corte 

800 

850 

Sartene 

3,500 

5,000 

Total 

31,500 

32,350 

Increase  in  1874,  850  trees. 
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REUNION. 

Report  by  Consul  Rerry  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Reunion  for  the 

Year  1875. 

The  year  1875  did  not  prove  more  favourable  than  its  predecessor 
either  to  agriculture  or  commerce. 

Although  there  was  no  hurricane,  the  crops  suffered  from  drought, 
and  afterwards  from  the  tardy  rains  that  lasted  about  four  months,  viz. : 
from  April  to  August. 

The  imports,  though  less  than  during  the  year  1874,  nevertheless 
exceeded  the  wants  of  the  colony,  and  the  total  value  may  be  estimated 
at  from  15,000,000  to  16,000,000  fr.,  exclusive  of  haberdashery,  iron¬ 
mongery,  jewelry,  and  other  articles  introduced  by  commercial  firms 
who  sell  them  in  retail. 

The  reduction  on  last  year’s  importation  may  be  estimated  from 
about  2,500,000  to  3,000,0*00  fr.,  bearing  chiefly  on  rice,  corn,  flour, 
guano,  hogs’  lard,  codfish,  soap,  vermouth,  and  wines. 

This  reduction  of  merchandize  did  not,  however,  lower  the  rate  of 
exchange,  which  on  an  average  has  remained  nearly  what  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1874. 


Exports. 

Sugar. — The  crop  of  1874-75  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  only  yielded  30,000  tons,  against  38,000  in  1873-74,  thus 
making  a  deficiency  of  20  per  cent. 

The  exportation,  including  2,000  tons  of  old  sugar,  amounted  to 
32,176  tons,  and  was  shipped  to  the  following  ports: — 


Tons. 

Ships. 

St.  Nazaire 

5,381 

11 

Bordeaux 

1,706 

2 

Marseilles 

1,924 

3 

Belle  lie . . 

16,327 

35 

Cadiz 

6,388 

10 

Mauritius 

450 

4 

,  Total . 

32,176 

65 

The  present  crop  will  also  fall  short  of  first  expectations,  and  it  is 
feared  that  it  will  not  exceed  35,000  tons,  of  which  only  11,612  have 
been  exported  up  to  the  present,  viz.: — 


Tons. 

Ships. 

St.  Nazaire 

2,803 

3 

Belle  lie . . 

6,161 

11 

Cadiz 

1,917 

3 

Cork  (for  orders) 

731 

2 

Total  . . 

11,612 

19 
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The  sugar  of  this  colony  is  so  roughly  prepared  that  demands  for 
it  from  Australia  and  other  southern  colonies  have  fallen  off,  whereas 
at  Mauritius  the  exportation  for  those  colonies  seems  to  absorb  a  great 
part  of  the  crop. 

Coffee. — The  crop  of  1874-75  has  been  less  reduced  than  was 
expected.  Instead  of  being  only  one-third  of  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  according  to  estimation  it  represents  two-fifths,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  table  : — 


1874-75. 

1873-74. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

France 

106,377 

517,762 

Mauritius . . 

52,478 

14,075 

Australia . . 

5,375 

#  # 

Noumea  . . 

,  ' 

2,500 

Lost  by  fire  at  the  depot  at  St.  Pierre  . . 

50,000 

•  • 

Total 

214,230 

534,337 

The  market  price  in  Trance  from  December,  1874,  to  November, 
1875,  was  about  202  fr.  90  c.  per  50  kilos,  (cwt.) 

The  crop  of  1875-7G,  although- it  is  said  to  have  suffered  from  raiu, 
will  be  far  superior  to  the  preceding  crop,  and  is  estimated  at  present 
at  about  300,000  kilos. 

Vanilla. — The  last  crop  has  produced  up  to  the  present  21,281 
kilos.,  and  will  probably  reach  22,000/1.  This  figure,  though  rather 
higher  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  is,  however,  much  lower  than 
the  estimate  made  some  nine  or  ten  months  ago.  It  would  be  difficult 
at  present  to  form  an  idea  of  what  may  be  the  amount  of  the  next  crop, 
on  account  of  the  risks  from  hurricanes  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but 
it  is  said  that  the  flowers  and  blossoms  are  less  abundant  than  they 
were  lasl  year,  and  that  the  plantations  situated  between  St.  Denis  and 
St.  Andre,  some  of  which  are  important  and  extensive,  suffered 
considerably  from  the  cyclone  of  the  22nd  of  December  last.  New 
plantations  of  vanilla  are  being  constantly  formed,  so  that  unless 
unforeseen  calamities  occur,  this  product  must  gradually  increase. 

Result  of  vanilla  produce  for  the  past  five  years : — 

Kilos. 


1871- 72  . .  ..  ..  13,771 

1872- 73  .  11,813 

1873- 74  .  9,745 

1874- 75  .  20,872 

1875- 76  .  22,000 


Imports. 


Mice. — 


The  importation  of  rice 

amounted  to  349,932  bags 

Bags. 

Calcutta  . . 

. .  217,077 

Chittagong 

43,545 

Coromandel  Coast 

25,350 

Saigon 

4,400 

Madagascar 

56,760 

Lombock . . 

2,350 

South-east  Coast  ot  Africa 

450 

Total 

•  # 

•  t 

. .  349,932 

[G20J 
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The  three  kinds  of  rice  most  in  favour  are  the  Bengal,  the 
Chittagong,  and  that  from  the  Coromandel  Coast. 

The  .Madagascar  and  Saigon  rices  are- less  esteemed,  on  account  of 
the  pulp  they  contain,  and  which  must  be  taken  off  before  being  boiled. 

Wheat. — The  importation  of  this  article  was  less  than  last  year, 
being  in  a  proportion  of  37  per  cent,  on  that  of  1874. 


From  Calcutta 
Mauritius 
Persian  Gulf . . 


9,950 

153 

5,207 


Total 


15,310 


The  consumption  of  bread  decreased,  as  also  the  demand  for  wheat. 
Flour. — 61G  barrels  arrived  from  France  and  206  tons  from 
Mauritius,  being  a  reduction  on  1874  of  40  tons. 

Cattle. — 3,442  head  of  cattle  from  Madagascar  against  3,821  in 
1874. 


Number. 


Horses,  large  size  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  89 

Ponies,  from  Lombock  . .  . .  . .  . .  44 

Mules,  from  France  . .  . .  . .  . .  150 

„  from  La  Plata  . .  . .  . .  . .  710 

Turtles,  from  Madagascar . .  ..  ..  ..  6,990 


Grain. — The  importation  of  grain  from  Mauritius  lowered  prices. 


From  Coringhi  . . 
Persian  Gulf 
Mauritius  . . 


•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


Bags  of  75  kilos. 
. .  16,665 

5,040 
6,315 


Total 


. .  28,020 


Lentils. — 723  bags,  of  which  503  came  from  Calcutta  and  220  from 
Auvergne,  the  latter  sold  at  32  fr.  50  c.  per  50  kilos.,  and  those  from 
Calcutta  at  L3  fr.  per  50  kilos. 

Cape  Beas. — 474  tons,  price  17  fr.  50  c. 

Woemes. — 320  tons,  price  9  fr.  50  c. 

Beer. — 6,127  cases  and  78  casks. 

Brandy. — 1,050  cases  and  22  casks. 

Cocoa-nut  Oil. — 165  barrels. 

Linseed  Oil. — 868  demijohns  and  17  casks. 

Olive  Oil. — 4,943  cases  and  demijohns,  and  6  casks.  Of  these  685 
were  from  Mauritius  and  the  remainder  from  France.  This  supply 
being  insufficient,  prices  were  high,  the  quantity  consumed  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  6,000  cases. 

Betroleum  Oil. — 8,765  cases  and  15  casks.  The  average  price  was 
from  65  to  70  c.  the  litre. 

Bistachio  Oil. — 844  casks  from  the  Coromandel  Coast  and  the  Sey¬ 
chelles,  price  90  c.  the  litre. 

Liqueurs. — 1,921  cases  and  17  casks. 

Vermouth. — 8,230  cases  and  76  casks. 

Wines. — 8,852  casks,  694  cases.  The  Bordeaux  wine  is  retailed  at 
100  fr.  to  110  fr.  the  cask,  but  last  July  speculators  purchased  the 
greater  part  of  the  stock  at  prices  varying  from  105  fr.  to  125  fr.  The 
prices  of  the  “Vins  de  Provence”  and  the  “Vins  de  Nantes”  have 
also  fluctuated.  The  “  Vins  de  Caisse”  are,  so  to  speak,  unsaleable,  as 
the  manner  of  packing  them  inspires  purchasers  with  distrust. 
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Vinegar. — 2,240  demijohns  and  20  casks. 

Building  Materials. — Articles  such  as  deal  planks,  bricks,  coals, 
lime,  cement,  and  tiles  used  by  shipowners  and  freighters  to  complete 
their  cargoes  brought  but  low  prices.  “  Bois  de  Sap,”  deal  joists, 
26,551,  of  which  10,255  have  been  imported  directly  from  *  Norway, 
3,465  from  Mauritius,  and  12,831  from  Havre,  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  and 
Marseilles.  Prices  w^ere  steady. 

Fireproof  Bricks. — 61,000  from  Nantes,  50,000  from  Marseilles. 

Coals. — 2,050  tons. 

Lime. — 609  barrels. 

Cement. — 5,359  kegs. 

Hollow  Tiles. — 146,000. 

Flat  Tiles. — 27,000. 

Dried  and  Salt  Fish. — Mackerel,  4,095  barrels  ;  codfish,  7,626  casks, 
against  10,570  of  last  year;  but  notwithstanding  this  reduction,  prices 
have  been  lower. 

Divers  Dried  Fish. — 5,719  parcels,  9  bags,  21  barrels,  45  casks, 
8  cases,  and  138  tons. 

Salt  Frovisions. — Imported  from  Nantes  351  cases  and  5  barrels  of 
butter,  against  307  cases  in  1874.  Prices  same  as  last  year. 

Salt  Beef. — -279  barrels. 

Hams.-— IQ  casks  and  5  cases,  against  58  casks  and  11  cases  in 
1874. 

Bacon. — 1,448  barrels. 

Hogs'  Lard.—Z,  157  cases  from  India,  766  cases  from  Nantes,  50 
cases  from  Havre,  total  5,973  cases.  The  price  for  this  article  has  been 
very  high. 

Shipping. 

Entered, 


Norway  .. 

N  ewfoundlaml 
Havre 
Nantes 
Bordeaux . . 

Marseilles . . 

La  Plata  . . 

Peru 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Mozambique 
Madagascar 
Nossi-bg  . . 

Mauritius . . 

St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam 
Seychelles. . 

Persian  Gulf 
Calcutta  . . 

Chittagong 
Coromandel  Coast 
Lombock  . . 

Saigon 

Total 

Against  in  1874  . 


Ships. 

Tons. 

1 

420 

3 

781 

2 

782 

20 

6,389 

3 

1,007 

11 

4,336 

6 

3,141 

3 

1,335 

2 

486 

1 

315 

51 

13,181 

1 

88 

84 

14,934 

3 

167 

4 

184 

2 

823 

25 

12,334 

5 

2,434 

9 

3,065 

1 

397 

1 

239 

238 

66,838 

255 

85,030 

4;  n  2 
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Cleared. 


Ships. 

,  -  " 

Tons. 

Cork 

2 

551 

Belle  lie . 

28 

10,692 

St.  Nazaire 

10 

4,386 

Cadiz 

10 

4,558 

Mozambique 

5 

1,304 

Zanzibar  . . 

1 

300 

Muscat 

1 

450 

Madagascar 

46 

12,046 

777 

Nossi-bo  . . 

5 

Mayotte  . . 

5 

1,811 

Seychelles. . 

o 

64 

Mauritius . . 

62 

7,961 

St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam 

o 

o 

205 

Straits  of  Sunda  . . 

9 

w 

692 

New  Caledonia  . . 

2 

639 

Saigon 

1 

239 

Galle 

4 

1,962 

Coromandel  Coast 

37 

15,127 

Chittagong 

4 

1,392 

Calcutta  . . 

e 

2,818 

Total 

236 

67,974 

Against  in  1874  . . 

246 

85,152 

The  ships  may  be  subdivided  as  follows : — -French,  129  ;  English,  7, 
Coasting  Vessels. — French,  88  ;  English,  14. 


Population. 

N  umber. 

White  and  coloured  . .  . .  . .  . .  115,635 

Immigrants  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  67,894 


Total  .  183,529 


Beunion,  April  1,  1876. 
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Extracts  by  Consul-  General  Crowe  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  deputed  by  the  German  Handelstay  to  examine  the  Tariff 
Question . 

The  Commission  of  Inquiry  deputed  by  the  Han  dels  tag  to  study 
the  Tariff  Question  drew  up  a  report  which  was  presented  to  the 
Herman  Government.  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  this 
report,  from  which  I  make  such  extracts  as  I  think  will  be  of 
interest. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  observe  the  report  is  not  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  commission;  it  is  a  precis  of  the  conflicting- 
views  submitted  for  consideration  by  102  chambers  of  commerce  and 
200  associations,  corporations,  and  firms  in  the  Zollverein ;  but  it  is  a 
precis  which  states  with  lucidity  the  arguments  of  free  traders  and 
protectionists,  leaving  to  the  Government  or  third  parties  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  for  themselves.  The  report  is  divided  into  sections  treating  of 
articles  of  trade  and  manufactures  alphabetically  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  tariff.  The  first  section  treats  of — 

Rags  and  Waste. 

With  respect  to  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  a  complaint 
generally  made  that  the  export  duty  on  rags  has  not  been  abolished  by 
France,  Russia,  or  Austria.  Unless  reciprocity  should  be  obtained,  it 
would  be  urgent  to  re-establish  the  export  duty  on  rags  or  raise  the 
import  duty  on  paper.  Rags  are  sent  in  vast  quantities  from  Germany 
free  to  America  and  Austria  ;  they  cannot  be  imported  without  duty- 
on  the  frontiers  of  any  of  the  states  bordering  on  Germany.  As  to  this 
I  may  observe  that  previous  to  the  year  1861  Germany  had  no  export 
of  rags ;  since  then  both  export  and  import  have  steadily  increased, 
though  the  latter  still  exceeds  the  former  in  a  marked  degree,  viz. :  — 


Rags  (not  Silk). 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

1850  .. 

9,294 

2,026 

1860  . 

59,268 

1,379 

1872  . 

209,000 

16,000 

1874  .. 

499,000 

287,000 

The  question  would  only  have  interest  for  England  if  the  German 
Government  should  think  of  reimposing  the  export  duty  on  rags. 
Most  of  the  rags  tha  t  enter  the  Zollverein  are  imported  from  Russia  and 

Poland. 
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Raw  Cotton  and  Yarn. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  yarns  used  in 
the  Zollverein  is  imported  from  abroad,  and  the  principal  furnisher  ol 
yarns  to  Germany  is  England.  No  wonder  that  there  should  be  con¬ 
siderable  jealousy  of  us  amongst  the  spinners  of  the  Zollverein.  The 
import  and  export  are  shown  in  the  following  figures  : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Cotton, 

5J 

raw  . 

yarn . 

bleached  and  dyed... 
3  and  more  threads 

Centners. 

2,830,000 

427,000 

10,004 

19,320 

Centners. 

3,460,000 

405,919 

13,221 

19,834 

Centners. 

3,350,000 

387,298 

12,805 

19,323 

Centners. 

614,000 

1 110,000 

Centners. 

1,110,000 

86,200 

Centners. 

814,000 

89,000 

The  report  states  the  number  of  spindles  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  in  1872  at  39,500,000,  in  Germany  in  1873  (including  Alsace- 
Lorraine  with  2,000,000)  at  5,000,000  spindles.  Two  currents  of 
opinion  exist  as  to  the  produce  of  these  machines. 

The  Spinners  declare  that  they  have  no  chance  of  competing  effec¬ 
tively  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  have  been  injured  by  commercial 
treaties.  They  specify  the  case  of  Saxony,  which  worked  720,000 
spindles  in  1862  and  only  460,000  in  1872.  In  England,  they  say, 
spindles  are  laid  down  at  half  the  price  which  they  cost  to  lay  down  in 
Germany.  The  cotton  market  is  close  to  the  factories,  the  field  of 
manufacture  concentrated,  the  population  trained  in  a  mass  to  that 
class  of  labour ;  3  per  cent,  is  saved  in  commission,  as  compared  with 
Germany,  on  every  pound  of  raw  material ;  freight  and  carriage  of 
cotton  and  coals  are  low,  and  there  is  little  or  no  loss  incurred  in 
carrying  what  comes  out  at  last  as  waste  from  the  spinnery. 

The  German  spinner  pays  dearly  for  laying  down  spindles  ;  the 
manufacture  is  not  concentrated,  but  scattered ;  the  customers  arc 
numerous,  accustomed  to  small  dealing,  and  usually  distant ;  they 
require  from  one  factory  a  great  variety  of  articles.  The  German 
spinner  is  only  in  a  position  to  make  cheap  yarns.  He  is  bound  to  use 
cheap  materials.  These  cheap  materials  cost  more  to  carry  than  better 
ones,  for  the  manufacturer  pays  for  carrying  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  waste. 
The  yarn  duties  are  so  levied  at  the  Zollverein  frontier  that  the  coarser 
numbers  pay  at  the  rate  of  6J  to  6  per  cent,  of  their  value,  whereas 
the  finer  ones  (80  to  200)  barely  pay  at  the  rate  of  2 \  to  1  per  cent. 
Belgium  and  Erance  more  justly  levy  duties  which  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  fineness  of  the  article  imported.  In  Alsace  fine  spinning  has  been 
prosperous ;  it  is  now  making  way  for  coarser  spinning,  because  the 
Erench  tariff  by  its  ad  valorem  scale  prohibits  the  entrance  of  fine 
twists  into  Erance — Russia,  Portugal,  Scandinavia,  and  the  United 
States  are  prohibitive  as  regards  English  yarns.  Austria  and  Italy  are 
aiming  at  protection  in  the  same  sense.  Germany,  being  the  market 
with  the  lowest  duties,  England,  of  course,  pours  in  its  wares  and  stores 
them  there*  Taking  all  these  points  into  consideration,  the  spinners 
declare  themselves  dissatisfied  with  all  the  duties  except  the  lowest  one 
of  2  th.  (6  marks)  on  plain  yarns.  Eor  all  numbers  above  twenty-four 
they  consider  the  present  duties  too  low.  Chemnitz  and  Augsburg 
specially  advocate  a  scale  of  duties  rising  with  the  fineness  of  the 
article  imported.  Two  chambers  ask  for  ad  valorem  duties  instead  of 
duties  by  weight. 
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The  Weavers  fire  not  strongly  represented  in  the  report.  Elberfeld, 
which  weaves  but  does  not  spin,  says  it  would  not  care  if  the  yarn  duty 
were  removed.  Ceteris  paribus,  it  is  cheapest  to  make  cloths  with  yarn 
that  does  not  pay  a  duty  of  six  marks  per  centner.  But  may  not  free 
yarns  ruin  German  spinners  and  ultimately  help  to  raise  prices  ? 
Augsburg  has  no  objection  to  the  present  duties  on  yarn,  no  objection 
even  to  higher  duties  on  the  finer  sorts  of  twist  if  these  should  favour 
the  manufacture  of  fine  sorts  nearer  home  than  England.  Berlin  alone 
openly  declares  against  any  increase  of  duties,  nay,  would  ask  for  the 
repeal  of  existing  duties  were  it  not  out  of  consideration  for  the  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  of  the  spinners  in  favour  of  their  maintenance. 
Switzerland  has  proved  that  fine  spinning  can  be  carried  on  without 
protection  even  against  the  competition  of  England.  Higher  duties 
than  the  present  ones  would  make  the  half  manufactured  article  dear, 
would  ruin  the  weaver  and  printer  by  precluding  him  from  exporting,  if 
not  from  supplying,  the  home  market  at  a  profit.  If  England  pours  in 
and  stores  its  yarns  in  Germany,  it  does  so  at  periods  of  crisis  only, 
and  when  the  overplus  of  production  must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  price. 
ISTo  tariff,  be  it  ever  so  high,  can  deal  with  a  crisis  of  this  kind. 


Cottons. 


There  is  every  reason  for  accepting  as  correct  that  the  consumption 
of  cotton  manufactures  in  the  Zollverein  is  now  over  250,000,000  lbs., 
as  compared  with  100,000,000  lbs.  in  1861.  The  exports  are  small,  but 
the  imports  are  comparatively  equally  so.  For  this  reason  it  may  cause 
surprise  that  the  manufacturers  should  be  so  much  afraid  of  compe¬ 
tition  abroad  as  they  show  themselves  to  be  in  the  pages  of  this  report. 

The  figures  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  cottons  are  these : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Cottons,  not  clear,  bleached 

16,264 

18,605 

18,067 

) 

,,  dyed,  printed,  raw,  clear... 

22,840 

24,899 

23,127 

>  166,00 

131.000 

174,000 

,,  fine,  clear  (jaconet,  mus- 

lin,  net) . 

8,597 

9,775 

9,933 

) 

Hosiery  . 

1,198 

1,544 

1,243 

25,500 

28,400 

28,300 

Trimmings  and  braids  . 

391 

312 

384 

7,160 

8,090 

7,250 

The  manufacturers  declare  that  no  good  has  come  of  treaties  of 
commerce  in  respect  of  cotton  goods,  inasmuch  as  all  the  tariffs  of 
foreign  States  except  England  are  higher  than  those  of  the  Zollverein, 
and  England  is  not  to  be  competed  with  on  the  following  grounds 
Her  proximity  to  the  sea  and  extensive  maritime  connection ;  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  first  of  all  ports  of  arrival  for  cotton ;  cheap  machinery, 
cheap  and  good  coal,  low  working  capital  and  low  interest  payable 
upon  it,  and  last,  not  least,  freedom  from  compulsory  military  service. 
"With  these  advantages  in  her  possession  England  defies  German  com¬ 
petition,  because  Germany  cannot  sell  a  yard  of  piece  goods  in  Britain 
at  a  remunerative  price.  In  Germany  itself  the  abolition  or  reduction 
of  the  present  duties  would  be  productive  of  serious  injury,  as  opening 
the  door  to  English  competition.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  impossible 
to  stem  the  increased  import  of  articles  made  from  waste  which  differ 
in  nothing  to  the  eye  from  those  made  of  pure  cotton.  Equally  impos¬ 
sible  would  it  be  for  Germany  to  compete  in  the  production  of  these 
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articles,  since  the  waste  of  which  thev  are  made  comes  from  middle  and 
fine-spinning  factories,  of  which  there  are  few7  or  none  in  Germany. 

The  principal  importers  into  Germany  at  present  are  Austria  and 
Switzerland ;  England  only  sends  fine  stuffs  paying  the  higher  class  of 
duties. 

As  to  these  and  duties  generally,  most  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
are  in  favour  of  an  alternative  course.  Either  they  advocate  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  present  tariff,  or  a  modification  of  it  in  favour  of  a  system 
introducing  scales  of  dues  varying  according  to  the  wreight  of  raw 
material  or  the  sum  of  labour  expended  on  the  stuff  imported.  Thus, 
instead  of  three  subdivisions  for  cottons  of  30,  48,  and  78  marks,  they 
would  introduce  fourteen  or  more  duties,  as  in  France. 

Elberfeld  and  the  union  of  .Rhenish- Westphalian  spinners  are  for 
the  status  quo.  Schweidnitz  would  take  the  duty  on  bleached  cottons 
out  of  the  lower  class  and  raise  it  to  a  higher  one,  on  the  ground  that 
bleaching  takes  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight  off  cotton 
cloth. 

This  is  the  protectionist  side  of  the  question.  Other  views  prevail, 
not  only  at  the  outports,  where  free  trade  has  friends,  but  iu  Berlin. 

At  Berlin  the  tariff  as  at  present  arranged  is  declared  to  be  absurd, 
because  the  coarsest  cloth  pays  the  same  duties  as  the  finest  stuff. 
The  import  of  coarse  cottons  is  effectually  prohibited,  whilst  fine  goods 
are  left  without  any  protection  whatever.  Berlin  does  not  say  how  this 
state  of  things  is  to  be  remedied.  As  to  calicoes  and  “printers,”  it 
advocates  a  reduction  of  the  present  duty  of  30  marks  to  15  marks  on 
the  following  grounds : — In  1875  the  duty  of  30  marks,  being  absolutely 
protective,  enabled  German  manufacturers  to  raise  their  prices  by  10 
to  15  per  cent.  This  movement  had  the  effect  of  injuring  the  cotton¬ 
printing  business  to  such  an  extent  that  its  export  customers  were  lost 
or  seriously  reduced.  Even  for  prints,  Berlin  considers  the  present 
duty  too  high,  and  would  willingly  see  it  down  from  48  to  36  marks. 
Leipzig  suggests  a  change  which  I  often  advocated  in  respect  of  duties 
on  cottons  clear  and  not  clear.  Linings  of  the  smallest  value  are  made 
to  pay  as  much  on  importation  as  the  finest  lawns.  This  should  be 
remedied  by  defining  as  clear  such  stuffs  only  as  present  certain  con¬ 
ditions — stuffs  in  which,  in  weft  as  w’ell  as  in  vroof,  the  interval  between 
two  threads  is  broader  than  the  breadth  of  the  thread. 

The  policy  which  seems  to  have  least  supporters  is  that  promoted 
by  Liibeck  and  Konigsberg.  The  former  proposes  the  total  abolition, 
the  latter  a  gradual  reduction,  of  all  duties  on  cotton  yarns  and  stuffs. 

Chemnitz  and  Berlin  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  German  cotton 
hosiery,  which  is  not  weighted  by  any  tariff  dues  in  England,  has  a 
large  sale  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  competes  with  the  home  manu¬ 
facture.  This  is  a  point  deserving  of  special  note. 

Ikon  and  Ironware. 

In  respect  of  these,  much  of  the  materials  used  are  similar  to  those 
in  my  last  annual  report,  and  I  need  not,  for  that  reason,  repeat  the 
statistics  of  import,  export,  or  value.  I  may  mention,  however,  that 
the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  iron  trade  of  Germany  is  stated 
officially  as  follows  - 
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Men. 

In  the  iron  mines 

39,491 

Blast  furnaces 

28,129 

Casting  „ 

39,503 

Rolling  and  other  mills  . . 

49,732 

Smaller  works 

4,677 

Steel  works . . 

22,342 

Total  . . 

183,874 

The  total  production  of  iron  in  Germany  was 

1,500,000  tons  in 

1871,  as  against  6,500,000  tons  in  Great  Britain. 

A  great  majority  of  the  German  chambers  of  commerce  look  upon 
the  question  of  the  iron  duties  as  settled  by  the  vote  of  the  Reichstag 
of  December  7,  1875,  they  consider  it  to  be  decided  that  all  the  iron 
duties  expire  on  the  1st  of  January,  1877.  Others,  amongst  them 
Bromberg,  Lennep,  Pforzheim,  Elberfeld,  Liibeck,  Konigsberg,  Danzig, 
Stettin,  and  Elbing,  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  the  prospect  of  free  iron. 
But  Aachen,  Augsburg,  Arnsberg,  Barmen,  Bielefeld,  Bochum,  Chem¬ 
nitz,  Dillenburg,  Duisburg,  Essen,  Giessen,  Gorlitz,  and  12  others,  are 
for  keeping  up  the  iron  duties  if  reciprocity  should  be  unattainable 
from  neighbouring  states.  The  manufacturers  all  think  that  a  gradual 
reduction  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  total  repeal  now  in  prospect. 
For  the  present  they  claim  as  an  absolute  necessity  a  duty  on  pig-iron 
(now  free)  of  not  less  than  25  pf.  (3d.)  per  centr.,  or  5a  per  ton.  After 
recapitulating  the  advantages  possessed  by  England  over  other  States 
in  respect  of  ore  and  coal-fields  and  water  carriage,  the  manufacturers 
go  on  to  say  that  each  blast  furnace  in  Germany  pays  an  annual  freight 
to  the  railway  of  12,000  wagons,  showing  liow  ill-situated  Germany  is 
in  the  matter  of  transport.  The  depression  of  the  trade  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  furnaces  are  out  of  blast.  The 
French,  Belgian,  and  Austrian  manufacturers  are  not  worse,  but  rather 
better,  situated,  yet  they  enjoy  the  protection  of  duties  :* — France  of  10s. 
(0‘80  mark);  Austria  of  10a  (0  50  mark),  and  Belgium  of  4a  (0*20 
mark)  per  ton.  Duties  reimposed  on  pig-iron  would  necessarily  involve 
the  maintenance  of  duties  on  manufactured  iron,  but  that,  too,  is  of 
absolute  necessity.  The  ironmasters  are  so  unanimous  in  these  views, 
that  Chemnitz,  which  buys  pig,  declares  in  favour  of  a  duty  on  that 
article,  because  no  single  duty  can  be  abolished  when  the  question  of 
duties  as  a  whole  is  one  of  life  and  death  to  the  trade.  For  “if  you 
abolish  the  iron  duty,”  says  Chemnitz,  “you  also  abolish  the  duty  on 
machines,  and  if  the  duties  on  machines  are  lost,  then,  indeed,  we  shall 
be  under  the  necessity  of  asking  lor  the  repeal  of  that  on  iron  and  iron 
plate.”  I  forbear  to  enter  on  the  specious  arguments  used  to  disprove 
or  weaken  the  statement  made  by  the  agriculturists  that  iron  duties 
weigh  especially  upon  them  as  a  class. 

On  the  question  of  steel,  the  makers  all  agree  that  they  want  a  duty, 
chiefly  because  the  advantage  of  carriage  by  sea  for  ore  and  finished 
produce  enjoyed  by  England  is  equivalent  to  1/.  per  ton,  or  10  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  steel  rails,  and  the  further  advantage  of  cheap  inland 
freights  in  Britain  makes  up  another  sum  of  8a  per  ton.  The  present 
duty,  so  far  from  being  sufficient,  is  too  low.  Yet  let  me  note  : — The 
chambers  of  Bochum  and  Essen,  both  of  them  representing  places 
famous  for  the  production  of  steel,  say  the  duty  on  steel  may  be  aban¬ 
doned  after  the  present  crisis  has  passed,  and  wffien  the  attempt  has  been 
successfully  made  to  become  independent  of  foreign  ores. 

As  to  rods,  bands,  and  rails,  the  loss  of  duty  would,  it  is  said  be  felt, 
the  more  because  of  foreign  competition  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  grow- 
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ing  neglect  of  iron  rails  on  the  other.  That  ironmasters  should  learn 
to  produce  cheaper  is  specious  but  unattainable.  The  difference  in  cost 
of  production  of  iron  rails  in  Germany,  as  compared  with  Belgium  and 
England,  is  about  35.  per  ton,  the  German  rail  being  better  in  quality ; 
but  quality  now  is  of  little  moment,  because  where  that  is  a  sine  qua  non 
steel  rails  are  preferred. 

England  carries  wrought  iron  pipes  to  Germany  in  such  quantities 
as  to  make  up  70  per  cent,  of  the  consumption  of  the  country.  If  the 
duty  is  removed,  England  will  flood  North  Germany  with  pipes,  and 
may  even  push  the  Silesian  article  out  of  the  Austrian  market. 

The  white  plate  makers  ask  for  an  increase  of  duty,  from  1  to  3 
mark  per  cent.  (11.  to  3 Z.  per  ton),  the  last  reductions  having  been  most 
disadvantageous  to  the  trade. 

The  iron  masters  all  agree  that  in  every  other  country  in  Europe 
the  crisis  has  not  been  so  disastrous  in  its  effects  as  in  Germany,  and  it 
has  been  impossible  to  keep  up  good  prices  there.  The  surplus  of  English 
production  is  thrown  upon  the  country  having  the  lowest  duty,  and 
this  is  Germany.  Commerce  and  agriculture  can  receive  no  injury 
from  the  maintenance  of  the  iron  duties,  both  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  keeping  the  population  up  to  the  mark  as  a  buyer  and 
consumer.  Neither  can  bear  that  -working  time  and  wages  should  be 
reduced. 

As  to  reductions  of  wrages  and  workmen  the  statistics  given  are 
these:  in  Krupp’s  -works  there  were  12,100  hands  employed  in  the 
spring  of  1875  ;  now  there  are  9,000.  The  wages  for  twelve  hours  were 
4  marks  (45.),  they  are  now  3  marks  34  pf.  In  the  works  of  Horde 
there  were  last  year  2,800  men  employed  who  worked  six  double  shifts 
per  week ;  there  are  now  1,500  men  working  five  double  shifts  per 
week.  The  Gute-Hoffnung-Hlitte  at  Oberhausen,  employed  in  March, 
1873,  7,175  ;  in  October,  1874,  5,876;  in  January,  4,142  hands.  In 
the  Bochum  steel  -works  4,600  men  were  employed  in  1873.  In  the 
first  two  months  of  1876,  the  number  employed  was  2,250. 

The  manufacturers  all  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  as 
between  Germany  and  the  continental  states  the  clause  of  the  most 
favoured  nation.  It  was  a  question  whether  such  a  clause  conceded  to 
England  would  not  give  Great  Britain  too  much  influence  over 
Germany. 

Cast-iron  Wares.— Osnabriick  declares  that  the  conditions  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  class  of  goods  are  better  in  all  other  states  than  in 
Germany.  The  firm  of  Karcher  and  Westermann  at  Ars-sur-Moselle, 
is  transferring  its  works  across  the  frontier  into  France,  in  expectation 
of  the  opening  of  a  free  market  in  Germany  in  1877.  Breslau  com¬ 
plains  that  the  Silesian  iron  works  suffer  heavily  from  Austrian  and 
Bussian  duties. 

Iron  Small  Wares. — This  trade,  says  Bern  sell eid,  suffers  most  from 
the  North  American  tariff,  but  reduction  of  duty  in  the  French  tariff’ 
would  be  most  desirable. 

In  other  articles  makers  enter  into  details  to  show  the  undue 
pressure  of  tariffs  on  the  class  of  goods  they  produce,  but  no  reference 
is  made  to  the  competition  of  England.  On  one  subject  the  commis¬ 
sion  agrees  with  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  country,  all  condemn 
the  French  system  of  transferable  acquits  a  caution. 

Machinery.— I  take  up  a  few  of  the  figures  relating  to  machines  as 
follows : — 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Locomotives  and  tenders  ... 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

56,950 

110,677 

167,070 

122,475 

V 

105,500 

31,198 

Machines,  chiefly  wood 

64,600 

96,100 

78,000 

,,  chiefly  cast  iron... 

,,  chiefly  wrought 

396,000 

635,000 

753,000 

[-596,000 

559,000 

583,000 

iron  and  steel  . 

99,600 

175,000 

128,000 

) 

The  negotiation  of  new  commercial  treaties  as  regards  this  branch 
of  manufacture  is  acknowledged  to  be  necessary.  But  the  maintenance 
of  the  duty  which  terminates  on  the  1st  January,  1877,  is  considered 
by  makers  to  be  requisite ;  yet  it  is  admitted  that  twenty  years  ago 
most  engines  were  imported  from  abroad,  whilst  now  the  German 
market  is  firmly  held,  and  there  is  an  export  to  all  continental  states 
and  even  to  England.  In  fact  the  claim  to  protection  put  forward  here 
is  based  chiefly  on  the  present  state  of  business;  the  crisis  in  the  iron 
trade  having  increased  rates  of  wages  and  decreased  rates  of  effective 
work  per  hour — the  last  two  points  being  the  more  persistently  urged 
because,  as  alleged,  the  disproportion  of  effective  work  to  wages  has 
not  been  felt  out  of  Germany.  As  against  England  the  maintenance 
of  the  import  duty  is  urged  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  advantages  gene¬ 
rally  stated  to  appertain  to  manufacture  in  that  country,  as  against 
other  continental  states,  because  Erance,  Austria,  Eussia,  and  Italy 
take  higher  duties  than  Germany  on  all  articles  under  this  head. 

Munich  objects  to  English  competition  in  agricultural  machines, 
and  asks  that  the  duty  on  these  should  be  increased. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  favourable  to  the  abolition  of  the 
iron  duties  are  generally  so  as  regards  the  duties  on  machines,  of 
which  I  give  the  varieties  as  follows : — 


Per  Centner. 

Per  Ton. 

s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Duty  on  locomotives  . . 

4  6 

4  10  0 

Machines,  chiefly  wood. . 

1  6 

110  0 

.,  cast  iron 

1  6 

1  10  0 

„  wrought  iron  and  steel 

2  G 

2  10  0 

Drugs  and  Dye  Stuffs,  &c. 

Liibeck  and  Konigsberg  recommend  that  all  the  duties  in  this 
section  be  abolished.  The  paper  trade  desires  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  soda  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  abolition  of  the  export  duty  on  rags, 
and  their  request  is  seconded  by  soapboilers  and  bleachers  generally. 

With  respect  to  this,  however,  there  are  in  some  quarters  very 
divergent  opinions,  and  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  figures  of 
import  and  export : — 

Imports. 


Soda,  raw,  in  crystals 
„  calcined 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

270,000 

292,000 

202,000 

260,000 

154,000 

297,000 
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1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Soda,  raw,  in  crystals 

56,800 

51,900 

46,100 

„  calcined 

16,300 

12,200 

14,800 

Germany  produced  in  1875  over  1,000,000  centners  of  soda.  The 
makers  assert  that  they  pay  for  the  raw  material  of  manufacture 
1J  to  2  marks  more  than  the  English  producer  pays  at  Liverpool  or 
Newcastle;  that  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  has  the  result,  that 
English  soda  can  be  sold  as  far  inland  as  Munich  at  the  price  charged 
for  the  article  at  the  German  factory.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on. 
calcined  soda  from  20  sgr.  (2s.)  to  7\  sgr.  (9r/.)  in  1873  has  thrown  this 
trade  into  the  hands  of  England,  and  caused  several  factories  on  the 
Bhine  and  in  the  north  to  be  closed.  Leipzig  and  Offenbach  desire 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  of  3  marks  per  centner  on  caustic  soda,  and 
several  reports  are  in  favour  of  allowing  alum  to  enter  free. 

Glass. 

Stollberg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  would  keep  up  the  duty  on  window 
and  mirror  glass,  if  only  to  compensate  the  advantages  which  England 
possesses  in  cheap  freights ;  but  on  the  whole  the  glass-makers  are 
willing  to  accept  lower  duties,  or  even  tree  import,  if  only  reciprocity 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Continental  States. 

Linen  Yarn. 

The  duties  on  unbleached  machine-made  yarns  of  flax  and  jute  are 
Is.  (id.  per  100  lbs. ;  on  bleached  and  dyed  yarns,  5s. ;  and  on  twist,  12s. 
At  these  rates  the  imports  show  the  following  progressions,  there  being 
no  export  to  signify : — 


• 

1872. 

*- 
CO 
r— 1 

1874. 

Yarn,  machine  made,  unbleached  . . 
Jute  yarn,  „  „ 

Linen  yarn,  dyed  and  bleached 

Twist . 

Centners. 
204, 00U 
26,800 
49,615 
13,346 

Centners. 

252,000 

32,400 

56,136 

15,321 

Centners. 

270,000 

31,000 

47,607 

10,067 

The  protectionist  spinners  of  course  deduce  from  these  figures  the 
necessity  for  increased  protection,  but  the  weavers  point  out  that 
increased  imports  have  been  accompanied  by  an  enormous  increase  of 
German  production  and  consumption.  iNTothing  shows  more  clearlv 
the  advance  in  consumptive  power  of  the  Germans  than  the  statistics 
of  linen  yarn  machine-spinning.  Germany  had — 

Spindles. 

50,000 
172,000 
261,000 
326,000 


1866 

1870 

1874 


and  Berlin  justly  observes  that  the  reduction  of  duties  in  the  varn 
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1866,  from  6s.  to  Is.  (hi.  per  centner  was  a  great  boon,  inasmuch  as  with¬ 
out  checking  increase  of  spinning,  it  enabled  weavers  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers.  Yet  the  Khenish  spinners  declare  that  the 
manufacture  is  stagnant,  and  would  be  bankrupt  but  for  the  chance 
that  bleached  yarns  being  chiefly  used  in  machine  weaving  are  now 
manufactured  to  the  exclusion  of  other  sorts  in  Germany,  and  the 
German  maker  is  thus  enabled,  by  the  comparatively  high  duty  of  5s.  on 
bleached  as  compared  with  the  low  one  of  Is.  (jd .  on  unbleached  yarn,  to 
hold  its  own.  England,  they  say,  can  have  no  great  interest  in  the 
abolition  of  the  duties  as  at  present  levied,  since  she  already  shares 
with  Belgium  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  fine  yarns  on  the  German 
market ;  and  this  monopoly  she  can  keep  whatever  happens.  There 
might  be  no  objection  to  give  up  the  Is.  6d.  duty,  in  so  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  but  as  Belgium  and  France  work  at  lower  wages  than 
Germany,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  concede  the  reduction  to  those 
powers. 

The  South  German  spinners  demand  higher  duties  on  all  yarns  ; 
Berlin,  Stuttgardt,  Kdnigsberg,  are  for  lower  ones. 


Linen  anb  Cloths  of  Linen  and  Jute. 

Bielefeld,  the  great  seat  of  Westphalian  weaving,  is  satisfied  with 
the  present  duty,  12s.  and  If.  10s.  respectively,  for  raw  and  bleached 
stuffs.  But  the  Saxon  weaving  establishments  call  for  higher  duties  as 
the  only  means  of  restoring  the  linen  trade  to  some  sort  of  prosperity. 
The  import  tables  show  that  certain  classes  of  goods,  such  as  grey 
packing  and  coarse  raw  linen  and  twill  are  introduced  into  Germany 
in  increasing  quantities,  c.rj. : — 

Import. 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Grey  packing  cloth  . . 

3  39,000 

198,000 

231,000 

Raw  linen  and  twill  . . 

60,742 

69,783 

73,527 

,,  ,,  dyed  . .  . . 

9,660 

9,769 

11,781 

Export. 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Centners. 

Grey  packing  cloth  . . 

54,600 

54,100 

52,900 

Raw  linen  and  twill  . .  . .  1 

„  „  dyed  . .  J 

70,800 

57,600 

48,800 

And  it  appears  from  these  figures  that  the  exports  have  diminished 
in  proportion  as  the  imports  increased,  but  to  countervail  this,  we  have 
a  large  increase  in  the  use  of  power  looms  in  Germany,  and  an  extending 
national  consumption.  There  were  in  1873  as  many  as  6,173  power 
looms  in  motion,  which,  though  but  one-third  of  the  number  in  use  in 
Scotland  or  in  Ireland,  still  shows  progress.  Germany  at  present 
competes  equally  with  England  and  Belgium  on  the  markets  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Yorway,  and  Sweden.  It  hopes  to  compete  in  France  if  the 
French  tariff  is  altered. 
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The  strongest  complaints  are  made  by  the  owners  of  three  jute 
spinning  and  weaving  factories  which  have  been  established  quite  lately 
in  Germany.  These  factories  were  founded  because  of  the  remunerative 
import  of  jute  stuffs  from  England  into  the  Zollverein.  Now  that  they 
are  at  work,  the  manufacturers  discover  that  England  has  numerous 
advantages  which  make  it  hard  if  not  impossible  for  Germany  to  com¬ 
pete,  and  they  ask  for  protective  duties  accordingly. 


Beee. 


Munich  and  Darmstadt  are  in  favour  of  treaty  stipulations  with 
foreign  powers  for  the  regulation  of  the  duties  on  beer,  which  in  most 
countries  are  co-existent  with  an  excise  on  the  same  article.  Their 
recommendation  is  based  on  the  wish  to  settle  the  duties  in  such  a  way 
that  foreign  states  shall  be  bound  not  to  raise  them  arbitrarily  and 
suddenly. 

Spirits. 


The  German  empire  yielded  in  1874  4,153,968  hectolitres,  or  about 
92,300,400  gallons  of  spirits.  The  exports  of  the  German  Steuerverein 
are  given  as  follows : — 


1850-54 

1855-59 

1860-64 

1865-69 

1870-74 


10,800,000  litres  yearly,  or  about 

19,700,000  „  „ 

36,600,000 

41,600,000 

47,300,000 


2,400,000  gallons. 
4,377,777  „ 

8,866,666  ,, 
9,244,444  „ 

10,511,111  ., 


The  union  of  distillers  at  Berlin  makes  the  following  remarkable 
statement  with  reference  to  England  :  “  The  English  protective  duty  of 
5d.  per  gallon  proof  on  foreign  spirit  has  long  been  a  subject  of  com- 
•  plaint  to  continental  and  specially  to  German  dealers  in  spirits.  Before 
the  Anglo-Erenck  treaty  came  into  force  in  1S60,  the  excise  on  spirits 
in  England  was  8s.  and  the  duty  on  imported  foreign  spirits  15s.  per 
gallon,  ergo,  a  protective  duty  of  7s.  per  gallon  proof  was  raised.  The 
treaty  declared  that  the  excise  and  duty  should  be  equalized,  but  that 
2d.  per  gallon  extra  should  be  imposed  on  foreign  spirits,  to  make  up 
certain  excise  charges  which  fell  upon  home  distillers,  but  to  which  im¬ 
porters  were  not  subject.  Erom  January  to  July,  I860,  the  spirit  duty 
thus  stood  at  8s.  2d.,  but  in  July  the  English  Government  raised  the 
excise  and  duty  from  8s.  to  10s.,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  the  extra 
duty  on  imported  spirits  from  2d.  to  5<f.,  on  the  ground  that  English 
distillers  had  still  certain  excise  charges  to  bear  which  were  not  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  2d.  hitherto  levied.  The  Erench  Government  must  have 
been  convinced  of  the  justice  of  this  measure  to  which  it  gave  official 
consent ;  recent  inquiries,  however,  the  result  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  George  Shuck  (15,  Little  Tower-street, 
E.C.),  “  Der  deutsche  Sprit  auf  dem  Englischen  Markte,”  and  in 
Dr.  Julius  Eaucher’s  pamphlet,  “  A  New  Commercial  Treaty  ”  (Cobden 
Club),  prove  that  the  Erench  Government  allowed  itself  to  be  deceived 
by  the  English  negotiator.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  no  extra 
charges  equal  to  5d.  fall  on  the  home  distiller,  who  simply  pays  his 
excise  of  106?.  Hence  the  difference  of  5d .,  being  the  extra  charge  made 
against  the  importer,  is  properly  a  protective  duty,  and  it  is  one  which 
on  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  with  England  should  be  erased  from  the 
British  tariff. 

Again,  the  excise  on  home-made  spirits  used  for  technical  nurposes 
in  England  is  returned  when  such  spirits  have  been  made  chemically 
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unfit  for  consumption.  Foreign  spirits  cannot  be  “  denatured”  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  repayment  of  the  duty,  and  are  therefore  economically 
useless  for  technical  purposes.  This  inequality  ought,  in  the  event  of  a 
new  treaty  being  concluded,  to  be  set  aside.” 

Silk  and  Mixed  Silk. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  Crefeld,  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk 
manufacture  in  Germany,  declares  itself  able  to  bear  the  repeal  of  all 
existing  duties  on  silks  and  half  silks  ;  but  in  specie  it  joius  Barmen 
and  Gladbach  in  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  of  12  marks  on  dyed 
silk  and  floss  silk.  It  declares  to  consent  to  a  great  reduction  of  dutv 
on  “  goods  made  of  silk  and  lloss  silk  ”  (present  duty,  120  marks  per 
centner)  if  a  more  favourable  treatment  of  half  silks  (present  duty, 
90  marks)  should  be  obtained  from  continental  nations,  and  particularly 
from  France. 

Goods  of  Straw. 

Cassel  alone  asks  the  Government  to  raise  the  duty  on  untrimmed 
hats  and  bonnets  from  12  to  25  or  30  marks  per  centner,  in  order  to 
protect  the  Saxon,  Bavarian,  Baden,  and  Alsace  straw-hat  makers 
against  English  competition. 

Oil-Cloth. 

A  Hanoverian  firm  desires  to  seethe  duty  on  English  oil-cloth  raised 
from  6  to  15  marks  per  centner,  because  fustians  are  11.  10s.  per  centner 
dearer  here  than  in  England,  and  linseed  oil  proportionally  higher  in 
Germany  than  in  Britain. 


Woollen  Yarn. 

The  present  duties  on  yam  entering  the  Zollvereiu  are  Is.  6J.  per 
centner  for  singles,  dyed  and  plain,  for  doubles,  plain,  and  for  wadding. 
All  other  yarns  pay  12s.  per  centner.  The  imports  of  yarns  are  given 
as  follows : — 


Woollen  yarn,  plain  . . 

3)  dyed  •  •  •  •  •  • 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Centners. 

283,000 

37,741 

Centners. 

267,000 

39,667 

Centners. 

290,000 

49,794 

The  exports  are  stated  to  have  been : — 

Woollen  yarn,  plain  and  dyed 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Centners. 

100,000 

Centners. 

92,000 

Centners. 

122,000 

Germany  takes  a  good  deal  of  yarn  from  abroad,  and  German 
spinners  are  not  disposed  to  look  at  these  imports  with  equanimity,  but 
the  loudest  complaints  are  made  by  spinners  of  combed  wool  yarns, 
who  declare  that  they  must  be  ruined  unless  reciprocity  be  established 
between  the  Zollverein  and  France.  Germany  is  quite  capable  of 
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supplying,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  all  that  German  weavers 
require,  if  only  France  is  prevented,  by  a  change  of  commercial  policy, 
from  flooding  the  German  market.  It  is  obviously  unfair  that  France 
should  be  allowed  to  charge  from  2d.  to  10c?.  per  kilo.  (25c.  to  1  fr.) 
for  yarns,  with  30  per  cent,  added  for  twists,  when  Germany  only 
charges  3  pf.  (1^  farthings)  for  plain  yarns,  and  24  pf.  (3c?.)  per  kilo, 
for  doubles.  The  Zollverein  must  negociate  for  a  new  tariff  as  far  as 
France  is  concerned,  by  which  combed  wool  (now  free  of  duty)  shall  be 
charged  24c?.  per  kilo.,  single  yarns  at  the  rate  of  1  pf.  per  length  of 
1,000  metres,  doubles  at  the  rate  of  2  pf.  per  length  of  1,000  metres, 
and  trebles  at  the  rate  of  4  pf. 

Till  1873  wool  combing  as  far  as  Germany  was  concerned  was  a 
French  business,  and  German  spinners  either  sent  their  wool  to  be 
combed  to  France  or  bought  the  woofs  from  French  dealers.  The 
average  imports  of  combed  wool  from  France  is  stated  to  have  been 
40,000  centners  in  each  year  from  1871  to  1873,  both  inclusive.  Since 
the  war  capital  has  been  thrown  into  combing  and  the  manufacture  is 
progressing,  but  it  would  be  materially  assisted  if  reciprocity  could  be 
established  between  Germany  and  France. 

Lennep  complains  that  Austria  and  France  prohibit  the  import  of 
German  worsted  yarns.  It  claims  reciprocity  chiefly  from  Belgium, 
against  which  it  would  raise  the  tariff  to  1?.  4 s.  per  kilo.  (24  marks) 
for  dyed,  and  16s.  (16  marks)  for  plain,  worsted  yarns.  Aachen  wishes 
to  raise  these  duties  respectively  to  1?.  10s.  and  1?.  4s.;  and  Miihlhausen 
to  3?.  and  21.  But  Barmen,  which  takes  a  good  deal  of  Bradford  yarns 
for  its  braids  and  trimmings,  would  like  to  see  the  duty  on  dyed  treble 
yarns  reduced ;  whilst  Meerane,  in  Saxony,  which  also  consumes  a  large 
quantity  of  English  half  manufactured  goods  in  its  dress  stuffs,  asks  for 
reduction  if  not  for  total  abolition  of  all  duties. 

Woollens  and  Woollen  Cloths. 


The  following  are  the  imports  and  exports  : — 

Imports. 


W oollens,  plain,  milled 

„  not  milled,  printed. . 

„  .,  not  printed 

Carpets  . . 

Braids  and  trimmings  . . 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Centners. 

283,000 

2,464 

44,300 

2,193 

1,052 

Centners. 

267,000 

2,765 

48,003 

1,862 

652 

Centners. 

290,000 

2,734 

46,405 

2,121 

1,193 

Exports. 

Woollens,  plain,  milled 

„  not  milled,  printed. .  ) 

„  „  not  printed  / 

Carpets  . . 

Braids  and  trimmings . . 

1872. 

1873.  1874. 

1 

Centners. 

119,000 

166,000 

16,200 

11,000 

Centners. 

146,000 

135,000 

13,300 

10,800 

Centners. 

105,000 

136,000 

11,300 

5,420 

# 
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Many  large  cloth-making  cities  Aachen,  Cotbus,  Sagan,  Gorlitz, 
Sorau,  Chemnitz,  and  Eupen,  call  attention  to  the  contrast  apparent 
between  the  Zollverein  duties  on  cloth  which  hardly  make  up  of  2]r  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  those  of  Belgium,  Italy,  and  France,  which  cul¬ 
minate  with  10  per  cent.  They  also  point  out  that  the  United  States 
and  Bussia  have  prohibitive  tariffs.  Berlin  deals  more  particularly  with 
the  dangerous  competition  of  England,  and  puts  forward  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  following  statement :  “  The  imports  of  English  cloth  have 
increased  from  813,000  yards  in  1869,  to  5,000,000  yards  in  1873,  or 
from  a  value  of  1,000,000/.  in  1868,  to  6,500,000/.  in  1873,  and  probably 
8,000,000/.  in  1875  !  Whilst  shoddy  and  mungo  stuffs  are  flooding 
the  German  market,  fine  German  wrools  are  neglected,  and  sheep 
breeders  are  turning  to  the  production  of  coarse  wools.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this,  Germany  remains  unable  to  compete  writh  England  because 
of  her  facilities  for  selection  of  common  wools,  her  cheap  capital,  all  of 
which  requires  to  be  countervailed  by  a  duty  that  cannot  be  under 
8  to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  On  the  other  hand,  though  England  im¬ 
poses  no  duty  on  German  cloths,  Bhineland  and  8axouy  hardly  send 
5,000  pieces  valued  at  40,000/.  to  England  ;  and  the  British  colonies 
have  tariffs  imposing  dues  varying  from  5  to  18  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
German  goods.  It  is  true  that  the  Zollverein  duty  of  30  marks, 
allows  very  little  broadcloth  to  reach  the  German  market  from  England, 
as  the  German  product  is  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  the  British ;  but 
English  fancy  goods  have  beaten  all  other  sorts  out  of  the  field.  Stuffs 
made  with  or  in  conjunction  with  shoddy  and  mungo  are  imported  in 
large  quantities,  and  though  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  such 
stuffs  as  these  being  heavy  as  well  as  cheap,  were  sufficiently  weighted 
with  a  duty  of  30  marks  per  50  kilos.,  yet  they  are  not  so,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  same  class  of  manufacture  cannot  keep  its  ground  in  the 
Zollverein,  because  the  makers  are  not  organized  for  the  manufacture 
and  the  cheap  price  has  almost  expelled  better  sorts  from  the  market. 
The  interests  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  public  are  alike  in  requiring 
that  the  duty  should  be  raised  from  30  to  60  marks.  In  respect  of  un¬ 
milled  goods  no  change  is  required,  but  a  lower  duty  than  60  marks 
should  not  on  any  account  be  introduced.” 

Other  chambers  beside  Berlin  press  similar  arguments,  and  ask  for 
higher  protection,  with  duties  varying  from  60  to  90  and  100  marks  for 
50  kilos.,  whilst  at  the  same  time  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  obtain  re¬ 
ductions  of  the  tariffs  in  the  British  colonies. 

With  goods  of  all  or  mixed  comb  wool,  Germany  complains  that  it 
can  do  no  good  in  foreign  markets.  It  cannot  compete  in  England,  and 
the  Zollverein  duties  are  so  low  that  British  goods  flood  the  German 
markets,  wdiilst  there  is  no  chance  of  selling  a  single  piece  in  the  pro¬ 
tected  states  of  the  continent  or  the  United  States  of  America.  Some 
manufacturers  of  Meerane,  in  Saxony,  point  out  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  up  the  present  system  of  distinguishing  milled  from  unmilled 
goods  by  the  system  of  types.  They  suggest  the  abolition  of  the  lower 
duty  of  30  marks  and  the  classification  of  all  woollens,  milled  or  un¬ 
milled,  under  a  duty  of  60  marks ;  Leipzig  and  Munich  on  the  other 
hand  would  be  satisfied  with  a  duty  on  milled  and  unmilled  woollens  of 
30  marks  per  centner. 

Carpet  making  exists  in  the  Zollverein  since  1854.  It  flourished  till 
1865  with  a  duty  of  60  marks,  but  after  the  reduction  of  the  duty  to 
30  marks  in  1865,  the  makers  of  English  carpets,  tapestry  and  Brussels 
velvets,  were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  establishments  in  order  to  diminish 
their  general  expenditure,  and  thus  enabled  to  compete  with  all  other 
[620]  4  o 
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states  except  England.  Now  that  all  foreign  states  have  protective 
tariffs,  except  England,  Germany,  which  charges  the  lowest  duties  of 
of  any  continental  state,  is  alone  in  competition  with  Great  Britain,  and 
half  of  its  looms  are  now  standing  still.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
impose  the  duty  of  60  marks. 


Dusseldorf,  July  8,  1876. 
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Kl'EL. 

Supplementary  'Report  by  Vice-Consul  Kruse  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce 

of  Kiel  for  the  Year  1875. 

The  official  report  of  the  port  office  lias  now  been  published,  and  1 
beg  to  give  the  following  abstract  of  the  movememt  of  this  port : — 

Cleared  Inward. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Cargo. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1875  . 

3,977 

332,883 

229,193 

IET4  . 

3*915 

314,616 

207,457 

These  vessels  belonged  to  the  following  nationalities  — 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Cargo. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain 

39 

15,926 

15,340 

Germany  . .  ... 

2,249 

123,322 

104,202 

Sweden  and  Norway 

203 

36,768 

36,353 

Denmark  . .  . .  , . 

1,411 

138,445 

57,347 

Russia 

63 

17,388 

15,170 

Holland  . . 

12 

1,034 

781 

Total 

3,977 

332,883 

229,193 

Cleared  Outward. 


Vessels. 

•  Tonnage. 

Cargo. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1875  . 

4,000 

322,729 

40,407 

1874  . 

3,967 

319,576 

43,574 

These  vessels  belonged  to  the  following  nationalities : — 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Cargo. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  . . 

37 

15,335 

•  • 

Germany  . . 

2,307 

121,547 

22,019 

Sweden  and  Norway 

202 

36,045 

128 

Denmark  . . 

1,388 

135,026 

18,254 

Russia 

57 

13,985 

6 

Holland  . . 

9 

791 

•  • 

Total 

4,000 

322,729 

40,407 

4  o  2 
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Countries  which  ships  came  from  : — 


Great  Britain 

Germany  . . 

Denmark  . . 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Russia 

Holland 

United  States 

Total 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Cargo. 

244 

2,441 

1,027 

185 

45 

33 

2 

Tons. 

76,126 

104,258 

113,715 

23,825 

8,739 

5,276 

944 

Tons. 

75,190 

83,227 

32,389 

23,765 

8,555 

5,123 

944 

3,977 

332,883 

229,193 

Countries  to  which  ships  were  bound 

_____ 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Cargo. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain 

10 

2,500 

336 

Germany  . . 

2,437 

108,791 

20,901 

Denmark  . . 

1,181 

123,075 

18,771 

Sweden  and  Norway 

218 

40,129 

385 

Russia 

150 

46,516 

14 

Holland 

1 

122 

•  • 

United  States 

1 

680 

•  • 

Africa 

1 

292 

•  • 

East  Indies 

1 

624 

•  • 

Total 

4,000 

322,729 

40,407 

In  reference  to  this  summary  I  beg  to  observe  the  import  from 
Great  Britain  amounted  in — 

Tons. 

1875  to  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  75,190 

1874  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  56,994 

Showing  an  increase  of  ..  ..  ..  18,196 

This  import  consists  nearly  exclusively  of  coals. 

The  export  by  sea  to  Great  Britain  was  in  1875  only  836  tons,  but, 
considering  that  the  chief  export  goes  by  way  of  Hamburgh,  the  Ham¬ 
burgh  statistics  include  also  the  British  export  trade  with  this  town. 

Only  39  British  ships,-  of  15,926  tons,  participated  in  the  British 
import.  They  had  to' compete  chiefly  with  the  Norwegian  and  Russian 
flag,  and  with  German  and  Danish  vessels. 

The  difference  between  tonnage  and  cargo  inward  bound  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  regular  lines  of  steamers,  principally  to  the  Danish 
mail  steamers'. 

Most  outward-bound  ships  left  in  ballast. 

The  railway  traffic  at  the  Kiel  station  amounts  to  190,000  or 
200,000  tons  annually. 


Kiel,  March  16,  1876. 
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Report  by  Consul -  General  Tauclinitz  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  oj 

Leipzig  for  the  Year  1875. 


Return  of  the  Foreign  Goods  wholly  or  in  part  manufactured,  and  of 
Raw  Materials,  imported  into  Leipzig  in  the  Tear  1875,  including 
the  Goods  remaining  in  Warehouse  at  the  close  of  1874. 


Number. 

Description  of  Goods. 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty 
for  Home 
Consumption, 
i.e.,  in  the 
States  of  the 
Zollverein. 

Sold  for 
Expcrta- 
_  tion. 

1 

Cotton  goods  . . 

Centners. 

11,200 

Centners. 

5,133 

Centners. 

1,546 

131 

2 

Hardware,  coarse  (duty,  4  tb.  = 

5,670 

5,188 

3 

12  marks) 

Ditto,  fine  (duty,  15  th.  =  45  marks) 

319 

282 

15 

4 

Ditto,  finest  (duty,  50  th.  =  1 50  marks) 

335 

110 

169 

5 

Silk  and  half-silk  goods 

3,374 

1,319 

653 

6 

Woollen  goods  ( duty,  30  and  25  th.  = 

1,395 

671 

354 

7 

90  and  75  marks) 

Ditto  (duty,  20  and  10  th.  =  60  and 

22,712 

12,156 

5,614 

8 

30  marks) 

Cotton  yarn  . . 

50,670 

37,746 

8,488 

154 

9 

Iron  ware,  coarse 

20,343 

20,109 

10 

Ditto,  fine 

528 

521 

2 

11 

Glass  wares  . . 

5,963 

5,928 

13 

12 

Instruments  and  machines  . . 

10,613 

10,560 

23 

13 

Clothes  and  millinery 

616 

298 

121 

14 

Copper  and  brass  wares 

79 

77 

•  ♦ 

15 

Leather  and  leather  wares,  and 

9,088 

7,125 

686 

16 

lacquered  india-rubber  wares 
Leather  g’oves 

40 

40 

•  « 

17 

Linen  yarn  and  thread 

6,484 

6,044 

269 

18 

Linen,  bleached,  and  linen  clothes  . . 

1,528 

873 

261 

19 

Paper  and  pasteboard  articles 

10,112 

10,048 

5 

20 

Silk,  dyed,  twisted,  and  untwisted  . . 

230 

230 

21 

Straw  goods  .. 

147 

147 

•  « 

22 

Straw  hats,  untrimmed 

44 

44 

•  <* 

23 

Ditto,  trimmed 

10 

10 

•  « 

24 

Porcelain  and  earthenware  . . 

1,325 

1,309 

2 

25 

Oil  cloth,  coarse,  and  packing  canvas 

107 

101 

•  • 

26 

Oil  and  leather  cloth. . 

7,906 

5,114 

1,190 

27 

Woollen  yam.. 

31,023 

22,297 

5,227 

28 

Wood  wares  ..  ..  .. 

4,240 

49,224 

4,229 

2 

29 

Drugs,  chemicals,  dyes,  &c. . . 

48,977 

244 

30 

Raw  hides,  skins,  and  furs  . . 

76,834 

76,834 

•  • 

31 

Cocoa-nut,  palm,  and  other  oils 

41,320 

40,131 

105 

32 

Wool,  raw,  combed,  and  dyed 

5,572 

5,572 

•  • 

33 

Miscellaneous  articles 

32,021 

31,777 

128 

Tot^l  •  •  •  •  •  * 

411,072 

361,000 

25,402 
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Return  of  tbe  Goods  liable  to  Duty,  the  Manufacture  of  the  States  of 
the  Zollverein,  imported  into  Leipzig  at  the  Fairs  in  1875. 


<v 

s 

cs 

Description  of  Goods. 

Hew 

Year’s 

Fair. 

Easter 

Fair. 

Michaelmas 

Fair. 

Total. 

1 

Cotton  goods . . 

Centners. 

14,838 

Centners. 

26,002 

Centners. 

24,604 

1,977 

Centners. 

65,444 

2 

Yarn,  woollen  and  cotton- 

lr364 

1,869 

5,210 

3 

Iron  ware 

3,891 

4,898 

6,085 

14,874 

4 

Glass  ware  and  mirrors 

55  6 

2,160 

2,099 

4,815 

5 

Wood  wares,  fine 

321 

1,438 

1,806 

3,565 

6 

Musical  instruments. . 

221 

683 

758 

1,662 

7 

Caoutchouc  manufactures 

214 

577 

812 

1,603 

8 

Ready-made  clothes  . . 

291 

711 

1,179 

2,181 

9 

Copper  and  brass  wares 

311 

458 

512 

1,281 

10 

Hardware 

1,066 

6,538 

6,860 

14,464 

11 

Leather 

12,707 

25,344 

27,567 

65,618 

12 

Leather  wares 

1,175 

2,664 

1,961 

5,800 

13 

Linen  goods  . . 

7,377 

11,269 

10,824 

29,470 

14 

Paper  and  pasteboard  manu- 

737 

650 

464 

1,851 

15 

factures 

Porcelain  and  earthenware 

1,125 

3,013 

3,697 

7,835 

16 

Purs  . . 

204 

1,496 

722 

2,422 

17 

Silk  goods 

306 

1,135 

1,562 

3,003 

18 

Half-silk  goods 

120 

85 

158 

363 

19 

Straw  wares  . . 

41 

512 

11 

564 

20 

Paper  hangings 

127 

283 

265 

675 

21 

Clothes  and  buckskins 

17,842 

15,950 

27,837 

20,805 

54,597 

22 

Woollen  wares 

14,977 

42,724 

85,538 

23 

W eighing  scales 

73 

282 

208 

623 

24 

Miscellaneous 

1,309 

1,273 

2,409 

4,991 

Total  . . 

81,193 

137,127 

160,129 

378,449 

Leipzig,  April  1,  1876. 
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Report  by  Consul  BlacJcwell  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Stettin y 

for  the  Year  1875. 

I.  Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  total  tonnage  of  British  vessels  arrived  at  Stettin  in  1875  was, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table,  24,107  tons,  or  1236  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1874,  but  18,436  tons,  or  12'09  per  cent,  more  than  the  average 
of  the  preceding  ten  years. 

At  Swinemiinde  the  total  tonnage  of  British  vessels  was  17,831  tons, 
or  23*29  per  cent,  less  than  in  1874,  and  only  3,655  tons,  or  663  per 
cent,  more  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  total 
tonnage  at  both  ports  being  41,938  tons,  or  18*44  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1874,  and  22,091  tons,  or  10*65  per  cent,  more  than  the  decennial 
average. 


Number,  Tonnage,  &c.,  of  British  Vessels  arrived  at  Stettin  and  Swinemiinde  from  1865  to  1875  inclusive. 
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1875. 

Number  of 

Crews.* 

4,376 

1,200 

5,576 

1,564 

192 

1,756 

7,332 

Tonnage. 

142,335 

28,539 

oo 

o' 

i- 
r— 1 

51,587 

7,152 

58,739 

229,613 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

237 

244 

481 

OO  CM 

103 

584 

ir- 

oo 

rH 

Number  of 
Crews.* 

5,339 

1,309 

6,648 

2,112 

289 

2,401 

9,049 

Tonnage. 

164,332 

30,649 

194,981 

66,409 

10,161 

76,570 

271,551 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

05  1>- 
CO  CO 
<N  Ol 

CO 

o 

05  CO 

O  CO 

l — 1 

145 

701 

Decennial  Average,  1865-74  inclusive. 

Number  of 
Crews.* 

4,114 

1,444 

5,558 

OO 

CO  05 

05 

1,762 

7,320 

Tonnage. 

118,936 

33,502 

152,438 

29,074 

26,010 

55,084 

207,522 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

228 

293 

521 

O  U5 
UO  O 

— I 

155 

676 

Description  of 

Y  essels. 

Steamers  . . 

Sailing  vessels 

T otal . .  • . 

Steamers  . . 

Sailing  vessels  ! , 

Total  . . 

Total  . . 

Arrived  at 

Stettin . .  . . 

Swinemiinde  . . 

All  the  vessels  that  arrived  at  Swinemiinde  left  that  port  in  ballast. 

*  Exclusive  of  masters. 
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Number  and  Tonnage,  in  British  Register  Tons,  of  all  Seagoing  Vessels, 
except  Coasting  Craft,  entered  at  Swinemiinde  from  1865  to  1875 
inclusive. 


Nationality  of 
Vessels. 

Decennial  Average, 
1865-74,  inclusive. 

1874. 

1875. 

No,  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

No.  of 
V  essels. 

Tons. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

German 

1,495 

231,270 

1,463 

251,111 

1,290 

204,715 

British . . 

660 

202,563 

701 

271,551 

584 

229,613 

Swedish  and 

Norwegian  . . 

327 

41,215 

361 

78,609 

295 

63,315 

Danish . . 

255 

22,132 

279 

46,725 

248 

51,642 

Dutch  . . 

106 

16,496 

74 

12,914 

79 

15,042 

Russian 

31 

5,665 

38 

8,477 

28 

6,630 

American,  U.S. 

6 

2,894 

10 

5,329 

24 

10,489 

French. . 

12 

1,351 

19 

2,217 

20 

2,711 

Belgian 

1  9 

KXX  J 

3 

1,544 

4 

2,483 

Italian . . 

I  2 

ODD  v 

1 

218 

2 

611 

Total 

2,894 

524,141 

2,949 

678,695 

2,574 

587,251 

Of  the  vessels  entered  at  Swinemiinde  there  arrived  at  Stettin: — 


Decennial  Average, 
1865-74,  inclusive. 

1874. 

1875. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

2,508 

395,427 

2,743 

566,744 

2,366 

475,605 

II.  Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  following  tables  contain,  with  the  exception  of  specie,  a  speci¬ 
fication  of  all  articles  imported  and  exported  by  sea  in  the  years 
mentioned,  from  and  to  foreign  countries,  that  is  to  say — from  and 
to  Great  Britain  and  other  (foreign)  countries,  including,  under  the 
latter,  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  which,  not  being  within  the  German 
Customs’  Union  —  Zollverein  —  may  in  this  respect  be  regarded  as 
foreign  states : — 

Importation  of  Specie  from  Denmark. 

Value. 

M  arks. 

1874  ..  * .  69,750 

1875  ..  ••  •«  • .  ••  • .  N il. 
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Imports. 

Goods  rated  by  Weight  in  Centals. 


1875. 

Articles. 

From  Great 
Britain. 

From  other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Total,  1874. 

Coal  ..  ..  ..  . . 

Iron — 

1,841,587 

•  • 

1,843,587 

1,587,378 

Pig  and  old 

1,343,803 

55,692 

1,399,495 

974,967 

Bar  and  wrought  . . 

17,105 

110,242 

127,347 

97,849 

Kails 

1,056 

74,147 

75,203 

22,897 

68,397 

Pipes,  anchors,  &c. 

44,957 

24,505 

69,462 

Coarse  iron  wares  . . 

25,362 

47,308 

15,833 

41,195 

57,568 

Machines 

8,347 

55,655 

119,992 

Copper  and  other  metals,  ores 

37,513 

210,185 

247,698 

145,890 

Slate  . . 

225,011 

28,050 

253,061 

216,335 

Cement 

645 

4,406 

5,051 

12,419 

Soda,  potash  . . 

283,024 

20,941 

303,965 

405,769 

Chemical  products  . . 

112,717 

53,027 

165,744 

148,584 

Kosins  . . 

15,096 

66,796 

81,892 

214,425 

Tar,  asphalt,  &c. 

28,379 

45,143 

73,522 

89,808 

Dye  woods  and  stuffs 

7,229 

17,718 

24,947 

28,147 

Seeds  . . 

8,765 

110,937 

119,702 

3  27,860 

Oils 

118,330 

72,680 

191,010 

202,714 

Petroleum 

#  # 

701,650 

701,6750 

570,241 

Tallow,  train  oil,  grease 

1,031 

64,181 

65,212 

108,086 

Hides,  h  ah’,  &c. 

52 

4,757 

4,809 

6,574 

Kice  . . 

26,413 

53,171 

79,584 

200,226 

Coffee  . . 

26,393 

45,610 

72,003 

134,986 

Tea 

40 

20 

60 

108 

Spices . . 

9,208 

567 

9,775 

9,138 

Sugar,  molasses 

12,563 

14,429 

26,992 

18,229 

Pruit  (southern) 

5,577 

3  0,829 

16,406 

17,588 

Salted  meat  . . 

5 

9,180 

9,185 

48,016 

Lard  . . 

1,616 

30,509 

32,125 

189,897 

Plax,  hemp  . . 

3,286 

33,366 

36,652 

27,937 

Cotton . . 

34,010 

68,052 

1,239 

35,249 

60.895 

Yarns  . . 

129 

68,181 

82,530 

Manufactures  . . 

19,484 

4,525  . 
478,063 

24,009 

24,497 

Divers . . 

/ 

239,756 

717,819 

734,733 

Total  centals  . . 

4.605,373 

2,370,874 

6,976,247 

6,754,680 

Equal  tons 

226,630 

116,671 

343,301 

332,398 

Liquids  rated  by  Weight  reduced  to  Imperial  Gallons. 


Articles. 

1875. 

Total, 

1874. 

Prom  Great 
Britain. 

From 

Prance. 

From  other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Wine  . . 

4,254 

1,197,255 

88,125 

1,289,634 

730,245 

Yinegar 

427 

902 

•  • 

1,329 

1,567 

Spirits  . . 

33,810 

38,050 

91,600 

163,460 

277,310 

Beer 

37,352 

■  • 

728 

38,080 

38,320 

Total  gallons 

75,843 

1,236,207 

180,453 

1,492,503 

1,047,442 
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Corn  rated  by  W eight  reduced  to  Imperial  Quarters. 


Articles. 

1875. 

Total, 

1874. 

From 

Russia. 

From  other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Vheat 

4,648 

1 

4,649 

7,347 

Rye  . .  . .  . .  . . 

320,406 

74 

320,480 

878,027 

Barley 

•  • 

3,420 

3,420 

294 

Oats  ••  ••  ••  * « 

75,136 

7,958 

83,094 

210,975 

Total  quarters  . . 

400,190 

11,453 

411,643 

1,096.643 

Goods  variously  rated. 


Articles. 

Barrels  ... 
Lasts  ... 

Number  ... 
Head 

1S75. 

Total,  1874. 

Great 

Britain. 

Norway  and 
Sweden. 

Other 

Countries. 

Total. 

Herrings  . 

Timber  . 

Bricks  . . 

Livestock.  ... 

213,561 

6 

1,645,433 

432 

94,716 

387 

1,700 

18,584 

264 

7,583 

45 

326,861 

657 

1,654,716 

477 

415,117 

1„0S4 

1,070.400 

764 

Exports. 

Goods  rated  by  Weight  in  Centals. 


Articles. 

To  Great 
Britain. 

1875. 

To  other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Total,  1874. 

Zinc  . . 

135,422 

67,205 

202,637’ 

238,173 

Cement 

•  • 

61,020 

61,020 

88,309 

Chemical  products  . . 

•  • 

54,024 

54,024 

134,457 

Seeds.. 

8,641 

173,539 

182,180 

116,301 

Oils  . . 

97,201 

6,383 

103,584 

134,537 

Flour . , 

60,921 

157,717 

218,638 

167,394 

Potatoes 

27,488 

337,468 

364.956 

513,870 

Peas  and  beans 

108,889 

75,385 

184,274 

23,388 

Sugar,  molasses 

1,265 

218,680 

219,945 

137,007 

Coarse  iron  wares  . . 

379 

22,779 

23,158 

17,219 

Machines 

871 

91,562 

92,433 

65,301 

Manufactures 

197 

32,243 

32,440 

43,916 

Divers 

117,878 

1,018,390 

1,136,268 

551,207 

Total  centals  . . 

559,152 

2,316,395 

2,875,547 

2,231,079 

Equal  tons 

27,516 

113,989 

141,505 

109,791 
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Timber  rated  in  measured  Lasts. 


. 

1875. 

Articles. 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To  other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Total,  1874. 

Beams,  blocks,  &c.,  oak 

fir 

All  •  • 

Planks,  staves,  spars,  &c.  . . 

11,568 

2,788 

2,552 

2,079 

2,444 

6,385 

13,647 

5,232 

8,937 

22,621 

8,144 

1,718 

Total  lasts 

16,908 

10,908 

27,816 

32,483 

Liquids  rated  by  Weight  reduced  to  Imperial  Gallons.. 


1875. 

Articles. 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To  other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Total,  1874. 

Spirits  . . 

Wine 

Yinegar 

Beer 

Mineral  water  . . 

154,710 

309 

•  • 

*210 

439,978 

22,791 

171 

3.848 

46,795 

594,688 

23,100 

171 

3,848 

47,005 

452,053 

30,891 

1,130 

2,200 

32,445 

Total  gallons 

155,229 

513,583 

668,812 

518,719 

Corn  rated  by  Weight  reduced  to  Imperial  Quarters. 


Articles. 

1875. 

Total,  1874. 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To  other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Wheat . 

Eye 

Barley  . . 

Oats  •  •  •  •  . . 

Total . . 

106,737 

590 

85,286 

•  • 

12,933 

856 

24,784 

119,670 

1,446 

110,070 

•  • 

99,657 

29,838 

78,524 

•  • 

192,613 

38,573 

231,186 

208,019 

Gooes  variously  rated. 


1875. 

Total, 

1874. 

Articles. 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To  other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Herrings 

Bricks 

Live  stock  . . 

Barrels  . . 
Number. . 
Head 

81 

•  • 

•  • 

10,882 

783,130 

7 

10,963 

783,130 

7 

14,610 

774,600 

6 

Estimated  Value,  in  Marks,  German  Currency,  of  Imports  and  Exports,  from  1870  to  1875  inclusive. 
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Summary  of  the  preceding  Tables. — Imports  and  Exports. 

Quantity. 


Articles. 

1875. 

1874. 

Imports — 

Goods  rated  by  weight 

Tons 

343,301 

332,398 

Liquids 

Gallons  . . 

1,492,503 

1,047,442 

Corn  . . 

Quarters. . 

411,643 

1,096,643 

Herrings 

Barrels  . . 

336,861 

415,117 

Timber 

Lasts 

6  57 

1,084 

1,070,400 

Bricks  . . 

Number. . 

1,654,716 

Live  stock 

Head 

477 

764  . 

Exports — 

109,791 

Goods  rated  hy  weight 

Tons 

141,505 

Liquids 

Gallons  . . 

668,812 

518,719 

Corn  . . 

Quarters . . 

231,186 

208,019 

Herrings 

Barrels  . . 

10,963 

14,610 

Timber 

Lasts 

27,816 

32,483 

Bricks  . .  . .  . .  .  . 

Number . . 

783,130 

774,600 

Live  stock 

Head 

7 

6 

Value  in  Pounds  Sterling,. at  tlie  Average  Rate  of  Exchange  for  the 
respective  Years,  viz.,  1875,  20*463  marks  ;  1874,  20  375  marks. 


Countries. 

1875. 

1874. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Great  Britain 

Other  countries 

3,103,759 

3,262,636 

1,095,082 

2,251,421 

4,198,841 

5,514,057 

4,987,006 

7,317,453 

Total 

6,366,395 

3,326,503 

9,712,898 

12,304,459 

The  general  depression  of  business  that  prevailed  in  1874  haviug 
continued  unabated  in  1875,  the  trade  of  Stettin  necessarily  suffered  in 
consequence,  though  on  the  whole  the  results  are  less  unfavourable 
than  might  have  been  expected.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing 
tables  that,  in  respect  to  value,  the  total  of  imports  and  exports  in 
1875  shows  a  decrease  of  51,948,314  marks,  or  20*72  per  cent.,  against 
1874,  and  a  decrease  of  54,834,904  marks,  or  21*62  per  cent.,  against 
the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years.  The  imports  from  Great 
Britain  show  a  considerable  decrease,  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  a 
slight  increase;  the  total  of  both  a  decrease  of  15,689,372  marks,  or 
15*44  per  cent.,  against  1874,  and  of  43,053,301  marks,  or  33*38  per 
cent.,  against  the  quinquennial  average. 

In  respect  to  quantity,  the  following  is  a  specification  of  the  articles 
which  show  a  considerable  increase  or  a  considerable  decrease  in  1875 
compared  with  1874  : — 
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Increase. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Per  cent. 

Imports — 

Coal 

Centals  . . 

254,209 

16-01 

Pig  iron  .. 

»  •  • 

424,528 

43-54 

Bar  and  wrought  iron 

J>  •  * 

29,498 

30-14 

Bails 

a  •  • 

52,306 

228  '44 

Copper  and  other  metals  and  ores 
Slates 

a  •  • 

101,808 

69-78 

D  •  • 

36,726 

16-98 

Chemical  products 

??  •  * 

17,160 

11  -55 

Petroleum . . 

if  •  • 

131,409 

23  -04 

Wine 

Gallons  . . 

559,389 

76  -60 

Exports — 

Seeds  . .  . .  . .  * . 

Centals  . . 

65,879 

56  '64 

Plour 

if  *  • 

51,244 

30  -'61 

Peas  and  beans  . . 

•  • 

160,886 

687-90 

Sugar 

D 

82,938 

60-53 

Coarse  iron  wares. . 

D  •  • 

5,939 

34-49 

Machines  . . 

if  •  • 

27,132 

41-55 

Spirits 

Com 

Gallons  . . 

142,635 

31-55 

Quarters  . 

28,167 

11  -13 

Decrease. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Per  cent. 

Imports — 

Coarse  iron  wares . . 

Centals  . . 

16,373 

28-44 

Machines  . . 

if 

64,337 

53  -61 

Soda  and  potash  . . 

if 

101,804 

25-08 

Rosins 

a  •  • 

132,533 

61  -81 

Tallow,  &c. 

Zf  K  •  • 

42,874 

39-66 

Rice 

5)  *  * 

120,642 

60  -25 

Coffee 

•  • 

62,983 

46  -66 

Salted  meat 

38,831 

80  -87 

Lard 

if  •  • 

157,772 

83-08 

Cotton 

a  •  • 

25,646 

42-11 

Yarns 

5  5  *  4 

14,349 

17-37 

Spirits 

Gallons  . . 

113,850 

41  -05 

Corn 

Quarters  . 

685,000 

62-46 

Herrings  . . 

Barrels  . . 

88,256 

21  -26 

Exports — 

Zinc 

Centals  . . 

35,546 

14-92 

Cement 

if  •  • 

27,289 

30-90 

Chemical  products 

zi  *  • 

SO, 433 

59-82 

Oils 

1  9  •  • 

30,953 

23-00 

Potatoes  . . 

V  •  • 

148,914 

28  -98 

Manufactures 

if  •  • 

11,476 

26-13 

Timber 

Lasts 

4,667 

14*36 

Trade  of  Swinemunde. 

Swinemiinde  has  no  export  trade,  and  chiefly  imports  coal  from 
Great  Britain. 
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Articles. 

1874. 

1875. 

From  Great  Britain — 

Coal  ••  «•  « •  •• 

Tons. 

177,682 

170,077 

Pig  iron 

•  • 

1,125 

Wrought  iron,  coarse  ironwares  . . 

21 

29 

Rails 

2,352 

•  • 

Tiles,  bricks 

248 

1,869 

Divers 

14 

460 

Wine,  spirits,  beer 

Gallons. 

234 

18,728 

From  other  countries — 

Iron  and  coarse  ironwares 

Tons. 

416 

2,213 

Chalk  . 

941 

8,076 

Cement 

2,212 

1,054 

Asphalte  . . 

891 

457 

Petroleum  . . 

319 

508 

Seeds 

1,250 

39 

Fish,  fresh  . . 

)) 

332 

446 

Timber 

)) 

43,513 

13,695 

Divers 

>> 

1,533 

2,868 

Wine,  spirits 

Gallons. 

9,002 

2,353 

11,887 

Herrings  . . 

Barrels. 

2,524 

Corn 

Quarters. 

33,620 

10,398 

Freights  in  1875. 


Freight  from  Stettin  to  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain 
-Hull,  Leith,  and  the  intermediate  ports. 


Wheat,  per  500  lbs.- 


s.  d. 


s.  d. 


Steamers 

•  • 

«  • 

•  •  •  4 

..2  0 

to  2 

3 

Sailing  vessels 

*  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

..  13 

1 

9 

Timber,  per  load— 
Oak  . . 

•  • 

•  « 

•  •  •  • 

..  10  6 

12 

6 

Fir  . . 

•  • 

•  0 

l«  If 

..8  6 

9 

0 

The  average  rate 

of  exch 

Exchange. 

ange  for  short 

bills  on  T  ondon 

in 

was  : — 

January. . 

Marks 
..  20 

pf. 

45-6 

February 

..  20 

49-7 

March  . . 

..  20 

57*9 

April 

..  20 

60-8 

May 

..  20 

61-6 

June 

..  20 

61-4 

July 

..  20 

47-6 

August  . . 

..  20 

396 

September 

..  20 

36-6 

October  . . 

..  20 

30 

November 

•  •  •  0 

..  20 

31-4 

December 

..  20 

33 

Average  for  the  year 

..  20 

46-3 

STETTIN. 
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Equivalents  of  Prussian  Weights  and  Measures. 


1  Pfund  (pound)  =500  French  grammes 
1  Zentner  (cental)  =50  kilogrammes  .. 
1  Tonne  =  20  centals 
1  Last  =  40  centals 

1  Meter  =  1  French  mbtre 

5  cubic  meters  (measure  for  shipping)  . . 

2  cubic  metres  (measured  last  for  timber) 
1  Hektar  =  1  French  hectare  . . 

1  Liter  =  1  French  litre. . 

1  New  scheffel  =  50  litres 
1  Mark  =  100  pfennige  at  par  . . 


1  •102311  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
110-2311 
19  '684  cwts. 

1  *9684  tons. 

3  -2809  feet. 

1  ’765  registered  tons. 

70  •  6  cubic  feet. 

2  '47114  acres. 

1-76077  pints. 

1-3757  bushels. 

1  shilling. 


III. — Ageicultuee. 

/ 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  returns 
published  by  the  Prussian  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  in  which  the  unit  is 
taken  as  a  ‘‘normal  crop  or  yield,”  that  in  Pomerania,  peas,  beet, 
flax,  and  lupines  were  above,  but  all  the  other  articles  specified  in  the 
table  below  1874,  and  most  of  them  also  below  the  decennial  average. 


The  average  yield  of  corn,  &c.,  in  the  Prussian  dominions  was  in — 


1874. 

1875. 

Wheat  . . 

1-04 

0-85 

Rye  . 

0  -96 

0  -87 

Barley 

0-84 

0-83 

Oats 

0  -78 

0  -84 

Peas 

0-59 

0-73 

Potatoes . . 

1  *01 

C  *85 

Aveeage  Yield  of  Agricultural  Produce  in  Pomerania  from  1865  fo 

1875  inclusive. 


Articles. 

Decennial 

Average, 

1865—1874. 

1874. 

1875. 

Wheat 

0  -88 

1  *06 

0  -86 

Rye 

0-79 

0  -90 

0*80 

Barley 

0-88 

0  -90 

0  -75 

Oats  . . 

0-92 

0-86 

0-72 

Peas  . . 

0-89 

0  -62 

0-76 

Potatoes 

0  -81 

1  -09 

0  -88 

Rape  . . 

0  -70 

0  -78 

0-46 

Beet  . . 

0-93 

0-82 

1  -oo 

Flax  , . 

0-88 

0-58 

0-87 

Hay  . . 

0-89 

0-70 

0-57 

Clover. . 

«  i 

0-70 

0-66 

Lupines 

•  « 

0-66 

0-87 

4  E 


[620] 
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Average  Prices  of  Corn  in  Pomerania.  Reduced  from  official  returns 
taken  from  the  average  prices  at  twenty-nine  market  towns;  Exchange 
at  par,  20  marks  =  £l : — 


Articles. 

Average  at  Martinmas  (November  11). 

Decennial  Average, 

1 865-18 7 4  inclusive. 

1874. 

1875. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Scheffel. 

Quarter. 

Scheffel. 

Quarter. 

Scheffel. 

Quarter. 

Marks  pf. 

£  s.  d. 

Marks  pf. 

£  s.  d. 

Marks  pf. 

£  s.  d. 

Wheat 

8  27 

2  8  1 

7  52 

2  3  9 

7  72 

2  4  10f 

Rye . 

6  06 

1  15  3 

6  40 

1  17  3 

6  19 

1  16  0 

Barley 

4  73 

17  6 

5  70 

1  13  2 

5  41 

1  11  5| 

Oats . 

3  31 

0  18  8 

4  12 

1  4  0 

3  89 

1  2  7i 

IV. — Population  and  Industries. 

According  to  the  last  Prussian  census  of  December  1,  1875,  the 
population  of  Pomerania  was  1,462,810  ;  of  Stettin — 

Town  of  Stettin  (including  4,645  military)  . .  . .  85,727 
Adjacent  villages  (suburban  population)  . .  . .  27,551 

Total  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  113,278 

A  list  of  all  the  joint-sfbck  companies  established  here,  amount  of 
capital,  dividends,  &c.,  was  given  in  my  report  for  3871. 

The  Stettin  Portland  Cement  Company  continues  to  pay  the  highest 
dividend.  In  1875  this  establishment  produced  540,000  centals  cement  ; 
the  two  directors  received  conjointly  a  tantieme  of  50,000  marks  and  the 
shareholders  a  dividend  of  40  per  cent. 

The  dividends  for  1875  of  some  of  the  other  companies  were — 

Per  cent. 

25 
20 
20 
18 
14 
10 


Chemical  Works,  Pomerensdorf 
Provincial  Sugar  Factory 
Kiver  Insurance  Company,  “  Union  ” 
Prussian  National  Insurance  Company 
Kiver  Insurance  Company,  “Pomerania  ” 
Vulcan  Iron  Works  . . 


The  Bailie  Lloyd  Steam  Navigation  Company  is  dissolved;'  and  it  is 
supposed,  when  the  affairs  are  wound  up,  will  pay  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  subscribed. 

Ten  other  companies  established  during  the  “founding  mania,”  of 
which  I  gave  some  account  in  my  report  for  1871,  and  representing  a 
capital  of  about  300,00(E.,  pay  no  dividend. 

V. — Public  Works. 

The  branch  railway  from  Swinemiinde  to  Ducherow,  a  station  on  the 
Stettin  and  Stralsund  Railway,  mentioned  in  my  report  for  1874,  is  now 
finished,  and  will  be  opened  for  traffic  on  the  15th  instant  (Mav)- 
Distance  by  rail  from  Stettin  to  Ducherow,  45^  English  miles  ;  Duche¬ 
row  to  Swinemiinde,  23J;  total,  68f  English  miles.  Distance  from 
Stettin  to  Swinemiinde  by  water  (steamer),  43  English  miles. 


Stettin,  May  8,  1876. 
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PATRAS. 

Report  by  Consul  Wood  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Moreafor 

the  Year  1875. 

The  import  trade  of  Patras  during  the  past  year  has  been  influenced 
by  various  unfavourable  circumstances,  so  that  importers  were  obliged 
to  be  very  careful ;  consequently  a  much  smaller  amount  of  goods 
arrived  than  might  have  been  expected  ;  one  of  the  causes  of  the  falling 
off  in  British  imports  has  been  that  the  Hellenic  Government  thought 
proper  to  reduce  the  value  of  several  kinds  of  silver  coin,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver  in  the  markets  of 
England  and  Germany.  The  following  shows  the  reduction  in  the  value 
of  coin  lowered  by  royal  ordinance  dated  ,11th  July,  1875,  and  to  take 
effect  15th  August,  1875,  O.S. 


Old  Tariff. 

New  Tariff. 

Loss  per  Cent. 

Mexican  and  South  American  dollars. . 

Dr.  lepta. 

6  00 

Dr.  lepta. 

5  80 

3  -33 

Maria  Teresa  and  other  German  dollars 

5 

78 

5 

60 

3-11 

Sicilian  dollar  . . 

5 

72 

5 

55 

2  -97 

Turkish  dollar  . . 

4 

95 

4 

80 

3-03 

English  crown  . .  . . 

6 

40 

6 

20 

3-12 

„  shilling 

1 

28 

1 

25 

2-34- 

„  sixpence 

0 

64 

0 

60 

6  -66 

German  zwanziger 

0 

92 

0 

90 

2-17 

Ho  alteration  was  made  in  the  value  of  the  French  five-franc  piece, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  useless  measure  to  reduce  the  value  of 
English  silver  coinage,  as  the  previous  valuation  was  a  fair  one,  and 
much  confusion  results  from  the  change. 

The  quantity  of  English  silver  in  circulation  was  small  and  always 
easily  got  rid  of  at  its  former  value,  especially  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
and  in  settling  English  accounts. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  it  had  been  decided  by  the  Greek 
ministers  to  increase  the  value  of  a  Greek  drachma,  and  assimilate  it 
to  the  franc  of  France  and  the  Italian  lira.  This  was  to  come  into 
operation  on  the  1/13  January,  1876,  but  being  generally  disapproved 
of  by  the  population,  there  being  no  apparent  advantage  in  adding  12 
per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  old  drachma,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
threw  out  the  measure  at  the  last  moment. 

These  projected  alterations  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  ex¬ 
changes,  which  were  against  importers. 

Several  heavy  failures  also  took  place  here  and  in  the  neighbouring 
ports,  so  that  goods  were  sold  below  their  cost. 

It  is,  however,  now  to  be  hoped  that  trade  will  improve,  the  de¬ 
pressing  causes  having  been  removed. 

Codfish . — The  catch  in  Newfoundland  was  deficient,  so  that  it  was 

4  p  2 
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scarce  and  dear,  only  70  tons  were  imported  by  Britisli  vessels,  and 
sold  to  net  11.  Is.  per  cwt.  The  consumption  has  increased  very  much 
in  the  Morea,  so  that  considerable  quantities  had  to  be  brought  in 
country  boats  from  Zante,  where  five  cargoes  were  imported  direct 
from  Newfoundland. 

The  grain  imported  at  Patras  from  abroad  amounted  to : — 

Quarters. 

Wheat  ..  ..  .,  ..  ..  ..  29,412 

Oats  . .  . .  . .  . .  , .  . .  977 

Indian  corn  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,100 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  trade  by  British 
vessels  for  the  last  three  years  : — 


Value. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

• 

£ 

£ 

1873  . ,  . ,  . . 

437,650 

616,770 

1874  . 

335,645 

712,530 

1875  . 

183,510 

731,829 

The  price  of  goods  imported  during  the  past  year  averaged  with 
duty  paid,  as  follows  : — 

Imports. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

£ 

s. 

a. 

Madapollams,  40  yards  . . 

•  0 

Piece 

0 

15 

0 

Prints  . 

0  0 

77  •  • 

0 

12 

0 

Cotton  water  twist,  No. 

0  • 

10  lb.  bundle 

0 

14 

0 

Grey  T  cloth,  24  yards  . 

0  0 

Piece,  6  lbs. 

0 

9 

6 

77  77  •  • 

•  • 

„  7  lbs. 

0 

10 

6 

Lead  • «  • «  • « 

0  « 

Cwt. 

0 

15 

10 

Sugar  . 

0  0 

77  *  • 

2 

3 

4 

Coffee 

0  0 

77  •  • 

6 

10 

0 

Pepper 

0  0 

77  •  • 

3 

10 

0 

Alum 

0  0 

77  •  • 

0 

12 

0 

Sulphur 

0  0 

y>  •  • 

0 

7 

9 

Iron — 

Bars 

0  0 

77  •  • 

0 

13 

6 

Hoops  . . 

0  0 

,,  . . 

0 

15 

0 

Sheets  . . 

•  0 

•7  •  • 

0 

15 

0 

Swedish  . . 

0  0 

77  •  • 

1 

2 

0 

Tin— 

Bars  •  •  •  •  •  t 

0  0 

77  •  • 

6 

6 

0 

Plates,  1C 

0  0 

Box 

1 

8 

0 

Dry  hides  . . 

•  • 

Cwt. 

7 

5 

0 

Codfish  . .  . .  . . 

0  0 

77  •  * 

1 

6 

0 

Red  herrings 

•  O 

Barrel  . . 

1 

5 

0 

Coals  • «  •  •  • 

0  0 

Ton 

2 

0 

0 

Petroleum  . . 

0  0 

Case 

0 

16 

0 

Rice  .  •  •  ♦  •  • 

0  0 

Cwt. 

1 

4 

0 

Salmon  in  pickle  . . 

0  0 

Tierce  . . 

7 

5 

0 

Rum  . .  .  • 

0  0 

Gallon  . . 

•  0 

0 

3 

6 

PATEAS. 
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Exports. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

— 

£ 

5. 

d. 

Tobacco 

Cwt. 

1 

5 

0 

Valonea  grossa 

Ton,  f.o.b. 

14 

0 

0 

„  camata 

7)  •  * 

18 

0 

0 

Fustic 

•  • 

2 

5 

0 

Currants — 

Finest  . . 

Cwt.,  f.o.b. 

1 

1 

6 

Second  quality 

»  •  • 

0 

18 

3 

Third  quality 

)>  •  • 

0 

16 

9 

Cotton 

Lb«  •  •  •  • 

0 

0 

Figs 

Cwt. 

0 

16 

0 

Olive  oil  . . 

Tun,  f.o.b. 

35 

10 

0 

W  ool 

Lb.,  f.o.b. 

0 

0 

5| 

The  average  prices  of  grain  have  been  as  follows  : 

Wheat 

Imperial  quarter 

2 

13 

6 

Barley 

)) 

1 

7 

7 

Oats 

)) 

1 

5 

0 

Maize 

1 

11 

10 

Potatoes  . . 

•  •  •  • 

Cwt. 

0 

9 

5 

Exchange  per  £  sterling : 


Dr. 

lepta. 

January  . , 

. 28 

80 

February  . . 

. 28 

90 

March 

. 29 

00 

April 

. 29 

00 

May 

. 28 

87 

June 

..28 

85 

July 

. 28 

77 

August 

. 28 

90 

September 

. 28 

15 

October  . . 

..28 

23 

November 

. 28 

50 

December. . 

. 28 

80 

Expoets. 

)p  of  currants  was  rather  smaller  than  that  of  1871,  on 

account  o£  the  excessively  damp  and  wet  weather  experienced  throughout 
the  season  down  to  the  time  for  drying  the  fruit,  when  the  currants 
were  formed  and  turning  ripe  the  damp  caused  a  deal  of  fruit  on  the 
finest  and  richest  soil ;  to  rot  and  shrivel  up  on  the  plants,  so  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  produce  was  lost.  In  consequence  of  the 
very  large  plantations  in  all  the  plaius  of  the  Peloponesus  adjacent  to 
the  sea,  it  was  expected  that  the  crop  would  be  very  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  preceding  season,  but  these  expectations  wrere  not  realized. 

The  price  obtained  for  the  currants  has  quite  made  up  for  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  quantity.  The  demand  for  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been 
good,  so  that  the  whole  crop  has  been  sold  at  gradually  advancing  prices. 

The  yield  of  1874  was  60,975  tons,  of  1875  59,010  tons,  shipped  to 
the  following  markets  of  consumption  : — 
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1875. 

1874. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

United  Kingdom  , . 

44,656 

47,796 

America  . .  . .  . . 

5,956 

7,294 

Canada  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  • 

371 

430 

Trieste  . .  . .  .  • 

2,441 

3,872 

North  of  Europe  .. 

•  • 

919 

Russia 

1,903 

660 

Trance  . .  .  5 

•  • 

3 

55,430 

#  • 

Held  for  shipment  to  England,  America, 

• 

Canada,  Trieste,  and  Russia  . . 

3,610 

•  • 

Total  •  •  •  *  •  • 

59,040 

60,974 

It  is  known  that  of  the  currants  unshipped,  over  1,000  tons  are 
purchased  for  America,  and  800  for  Russia,  so  that  the  supply  for 
England  will  be  less  than  last  year’s.  The  currants  shipped  to  Russia 
are  used  for  distilling,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  branch  of  trade  will 
be  very  much  extended. 

The  total  value  free  on  board  of  the  currants .  produced  in  the 
Peloponesus  last  year  reached  1,146,800?. 

The  oil  crop  of  1875  was  very  small,  the  oil  shipped  to  England  of 
the  former  crop  was  valued  at  8,i34?. 

Yalonea  crop  in  Greece  is  larger  than  for  several  years  previously  ; 
the  quality  is  not  very  fine. 


Tons. 

The  produce  of  Cape  Papa  is  estimated  at 

. .  1,500 

South  of  Morea 

. .  3,000 

Acarnania  . .  . .  . .  . . 

. .  3,500 

Total 

. .  8,000 

against  5,000  tons  produced  last  year.  About  2,000  tons  of  the  finest 
quality  have  been  selected  and  shipped  to  England  and  Trieste  at  a  cost 
of  18?.  per  ton.  What  remains  being  of  middling  quality,  very  much 
lower  prices  would  now  be  paid,  say  about  10?.  to  12?.  per  ton,  as  the 
crop  of  Smyrna  is  also  larger. 

Owners  as  yet  have  much  higher  pretensions,  but  there  seems  little 
chance  of  their  succeeding  in  their  views,  so  they  will  probably  have  to 
ship  the  bulk  of  the  quantity  remaining  for  their  own  account. 

Raisins. — The  sultanina  grape  continues  to  be  cultivated,  and  about 
400  tons  have  been  exported  to  England,  valued  at  12,000?.  This 
quantity  will  be  increased  yearly  when  the  new  plantations  bear  more 
freely. 

The  export  of  wine  made  from  fresh  currants  and  grapes  was  very 
small  during  the  past  year. 

The  Achaia,  German  Joint  Stock  Company,  manufactured  500  casks 
of  100  gallons  each  of  currant  wine,  half  red  and  half  white,  of  the  value 
of  12,500?.,  50  casks  of  100  gallons  each  of  grape  wine,  1,250?. 

The  quantity  sold  on  the  spot  or  exported  was  only  3,000  gallons, 
valued  900?. 

The  Sipsomo  manufactory  produced  about  4,400  gallons  of  currant 
and  grape  wine,  one  quarter  made  from  fresh  currants  and  three  quarters 
from  grapes,  valued  at  1,100?. ;  the  quantity  sold  for  consumption  on  the 
spot  and  for  exportation  was  valued  at  650?. 
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The  Greek  Wine  Company  (Oinopiia)  has  been  closed,  the  stores, 
machinery,  and  stock  of  wine  will  probably  be  sold  by  auction. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  wine  manufactured  in  this  part  of 
Greece  has  not  met  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  northern  markets  of  con¬ 
sumption  ;  either  the  wine  is  too  new,  or  the  abundant  vintages  in 
Trance  and  Germany  have  interfered  with  its  disposal  on  a  large  scale. 
The  quantity  of  grapes  produced  in  the  Morea  is  very  large,  and  much 
disappointment  is  felt  that  success  has  not  so  far  attended  the  en¬ 
deavours  of  the  wine  manufacturers. 

Shipping. 

The  supply  of  British  steamers  was  very  abundant,  and  the  rate  of 
freight  for  Liverpool  receded  to  17s.  6d.  per  ton  gross,  and  10  per  cent. 

The  average  rate  to  English  ports  was  about  11.  10s.  per  ton  and  10 
per  cent. 

The  average  rate  of  freight  to  the  United  States  was  21.  and  10  per 
cent,  by  British  steamers,  and  one  English  sailing  ship  accepted  as  low 
as  1/.  5s.  and  10  per  cent,  per  ton.  This  rather  interfered  with  the 
Italian  flag,  as  only  sis  vessels  loaded  currants  and  other  goods  against 
ten  vessels  the  preceding  season. 

The  Erassinet  line  of  steamers  from  Marseilles  gave  up  running  to 
Patras. 

In  the  neighbouring  port  of  Galaxidi,  seventeen  vessels  have  been 
built  during  the  year  1875,  their  total  tonnage  amounts  to  3,793  tons, 
the  largest  vessel  measuring  000  tons,  the  average  size  being  223  tons. 

At  the  port  of  Pirgos  (Catakolo),  the  amount  of  currants  exported 
by  British  vessels  was  158,018Z.,  included  in  the  preceding  calculations. 

At  Nauplia  the  exports  consisted  of — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

Tobacco . . 

Bales 

15,000 

26,750 

W ool  . .  .  o  • • 

Tons 

50 

2,166 

Currants 

600 

10,200 

Raisins  . . 

>y  •  • 

140 

4,200 

and  some  sponges,  value  not  ascertained. 

The  currants  and  raisins  were  shipped  to  England  and  included  in 
estimate.  The  tobacco  and  wool  were  sent  to  Holland  and  Marseilles. 

Poet  or  Calamata. 

The  exports  consisted  of  figs,  currants,  oil,  cocoons,  lemons,  wine 
and  spirits.  None  were  sent  direct  to  England. 

The  estimated  value  was  283,928Z.  Imports  consisted  of  manu¬ 
factures,  iron,  wood,  copper,  sugar,  wheat,  fish,  &c.,  none  received  direct 
from  England,  value  191,250Z. 

Acaenania  and  Etolia. 

In  addition  to  3,500  tons  of  valonea  grown  in  those  provinces,  the 
owners  of  land  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  of 
which  3,750  tons  were  produced,  worth  about  3d.  per  lb.  Currants,  wool, 
cattle,  and  liquorice-root  were  also  exported,  value  not  ascertained. 
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Public  Works. 

Nothing  whatever  has  been  done. 

The  projected  railways  are  still  only  talked  about.  The  roads  to 
the  south  of  the  Morea,  and  in  fact  in  all  parts  of  the  Peloponesus,  have 
been  entirely  neglected,  and  as  the  bridges  were  carried  away  last  year 
by  the  inundations  and  have  been  left  unrepaired,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  travel  by  land,  as  it  is  necessary  to  wade  through  a  swamp  of  mud 
and  water,  whilst  the  rivers  are  unfordable  after  heavy  rains. 

The  gasworks  at  Patras  after  being  completed  have  not  been  used 
for  lighting  the  town,  and  a  few  petroleum  lamps  have  been  put  up 
again. 

The  Government  has  several  times  promised  to  erect  a  lighthouse 
on  Cape  Papa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  This  is  extremely 
necessary  for  all  ships  coming  up  the  gulf,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  promises  will  be  fulfilled  ere  long,  and  this  desirable  work  be 
finished  without  delay. 

Excavations  at  Olympia. — Great  activity  is  displayed  by  the  German 
professors  appointed  by  their  Government  to  carry  out  their  researches 
lor  statues  and  inscriptions  that  have  been  so  long  buried  on  the  site 
where  the  Olympic  games  were  held.  Up  to  the  23rd  of  December,  a 
fine  bust  of  Jupiter  was  found  also  one  of  Victory,  extremely  beautiful, 
bub  without  arms,  head,  and  left  leg.  This  statue  of  Victory  (Nike)  is 
by  Paionius,  the  companion  of  Phidias,  and  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
Other  statues  of  marble  and  terra-cotta  have  been  discovered,  and  the 
professors  in  charge  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  magnificent  and  in¬ 
teresting  works  of  art  will  be  found  when  the  excavations  are  extended. 

The  Greek  steamer  brings  passengers  from  Corfu  every  Wednesday ; 
corresponding  Italian  and  Austrian  boats  arrive  from  Brindisi  and 
Trieste  at  Corfu. 

The  Greek  Government  has  taken  part  in  the  recent  postal  conven¬ 
tion,  and  a  letter  to  Greece,  via  Brindisi  and  France,  costs  2\d.  for 
15  grammes  or  rather  over  half  an  ounce. 


Patras,  January  14,  1876. 
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SYBA. 

Report  by  Consul  Rhine y  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Cyclades  for 

the  Year  1Q75. 

Compared  with  the  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
district  for  the  preceding  year  1874,  some  improvement  is  seen  in  the 
total  value  of  merchandize  exported  and  imported,  the  exports  showing 
an  increase  of  28,580/.  and  the  imports  an  increase  of  160,453/. 

The  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain  has  increased  both  in  exports 
and  imports,  the  former  showing  an  increase  of  8,992/.  and  the  latter 
an  increase  of  41,566/. 

The  above  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  is  mainly 
attributed  (as  already  stated  in  my  last  report)  to  the  facilities  afforded 
here  to  the  provincial  buyers. 

.Nothing  more  has  been  done  with  respect  to  Svra  becoming  a  free 
port,  the  question  having  been  apparently  abandoned  for  the  present. 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  chief  exports  from  Syra  to  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1875 
were  as  follows : — 


Articles. 

/ 

Value. 

Sponges 

•  • 

•  • 

£ 

19,500 

Tobacco 

9  9 

•  • 

6,587 

Yalonea 

*  9  9 

•  • 

3,500 

Honey 

•  • 

•  * 

2,217 

Citrons  in  brine  . . 

450  barrels 

1,600 

Cheese  (for  Malta). . 

•  9 

•  • 

1,225 

757 

Tigs  and  raisins  . . 

t  • 

t  • 

The  chief  imports  from  Great  Britain  were— 
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Articles. 

Value. 

£ 

Manufactures 

195,319 

Hides,  wet  and  dry 

132,213 

Coals 

18,363 

Iron  (wrought  and  unwrought)  . . 

13,660 

Yarn  (cotton  twist). . 

10,862 

Sugar,  coffee,  and  colonials 

4,498 

Copper,  brass,  and  pewter. . 

2,478 

Ready-made  clothes 

2,215 

Salt  and  dry  provisions  . . 

2,054 

Indigo 

1,596 

Earthenware 

1,436 

Hardware  . . 

1,165 

Linseed  oil  . . 

1,127 

Rice . . 

957 

Spirits  and  wines  .. 

813 

Machinery  . . 

807 

Threads  of  all  sorts 

735 

Tapes  of  all  sorts  . . 

628 

Cochineal  . . 

612  * 

Paints  and  dyes 

569 

Spelter 

505 

Alum 

493 

Petroleum  . . 

423 

Hats. . 

335 

Paper  . .  . .  . .  . . 

306 

Medicines  . . 

189 

Tallow  . .  . .  . .  . . 

188 

Silver,  wrought 

170 

Class 

168 

Slates 

162 

Brushes 

157 

Pish  oil  .o 

152 

Wax. . 

135 

Soap.. 

132 

Sundries 

5,904 

The  chief  exports  to  and  imports  from  foreign  countries  other  than 

Great  Britain  were  as  follows : — 

Exports. 

Articles. 

Value. 

■£ 

Hides,  dressed  and  undressed 

203,435 

Vegetables  (for  Constantinople  and 

Athens)  . . 

24,500 

Valonea  (from  Zea) 

29,135 

Fresh  lemons  (from  Andros  to  Con- 

stantinople,  vi&  Syra)  . . 

18,300 

Tobacco 

15,960 

Sponges 

4,950 

Pulse 

3,160 

Cheese  . .  . . 

2,042 

Honey 

1,428 

Fresh  and  dry  fruits 

1,162 

Olive  oil 

1,140 

Cocoons 

926 

• 

• 

• 

• 

r— ( 

o 

o 

£ 

677 

Yarn  (water  twist) . . 

670 

Flour 

650 

Pastry 

635 

Wine  and  spirits  . . 

457 

SOcip#  •  ••  ••  •• 

164 
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Imports. 


Articles. 

Yalue. 

£ 

Hides,  wet  and  dry 

135,382 

Grain  . .  . .  . .  . . 

99,200 

Manufactures  . .  . .  . . 

77,169 

Sugar,  coffee,  and  colonials 

20,998 

Paints,  dyes,  and  alum 

18,996 

Timber 

18,866 

Cattle  •«  » •  •  1  •• 

11,154 

Hardware  . .  . . 

9,847 

Salt  and  dry  provisions  . .  . . 

6,890 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dry 

6,117 

II  at  s  •  •  ••  ••  •• 

5,641 

Tapes 

5,493 

Earthenware  and  glass 

5,215 

Paper 

5,029 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought 

4,865 

Eice ••  ••  ••  ••  •  • 

3,901 

Iv  ope  ••  ••  •  t  •• 

3,463 

Furniture  .. 

3,252 

IV  ax  ••  ••  •  r  •• 

3,044 

Machinery  . . 

2,924 

Butter 

2,794 

Matches 

2,478 

Umbrellas  . . 

2,366 

Petroleum  . . 

2,144 

•  Medicines  . . 

2,005 

Pulse  •«  ••  ••  •• 

1,822 

Wines  and  spirits  . . 

1,586  . 

Cheese  . .  . .  . . 

1,474 

Black  caviare 

1,405 

Lead,  wrought  and  unwrought  . . 

1,330 

Gold,  wrought  and  unwrought 

1,308 

Halva  (sweetmeat) . . 

1,288 

Tobacco  and  cigars. ,  ... 

1,187 

Brass,  wrought  and  unwrought  . . 

1,183 

Staves  •  •  * «  •  •  • ® 

1,182 

Mastic 

1,178 

Flour 

1,148 

Ked  caviare. . 

1,105 

Cotton  ••  ••  ••  •• 

1,062 

Tumbechi  , . 

1,035 

Clothes 

1,001 

Threads  of  all  sorts 

1,001 

Berlin  wool. . 

967 

Brass  •  •  . .  •  •  •  • 

899 

Bed  caps 

893 

Firearms  and  cutlery 

696 

Perfumery  . . 

647 

Books,  printed 

603 

Playing  cards 

513 

Tallow  . . 

493 

Soap. .  *  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

483 

Steel  . •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

452 

Hemp 

416 

Gloves  .  •  • •  •  *  • * 

269 

Watches  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

237 

Scientific  instruments 

218 

Olive  oil  • «  •  •  •  •  •  • 

188 

Silver,  wrought  and  unwrought  . . 

151 

The  average  market  price  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  ^export 
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and  import  during  the  year  1875  were,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  in 
the  absence  of  the  publication  of  any  regular  price  current  list,  as 
follows : — 

Exports. 


Articles. 

Per. 

Price. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Hides,  dressed 

Cwt. 

6 

10 

0 

Sponges 

•  •  •  • 

Oke 

0 

8 

0 

Tobacco 

•  •  t  • 

Cwt. 

1 

15 

0 

Cheese 

•  •  «  i 

33  •  * 

2 

17 

0 

Olive  oil 

•  •  i  • 

Oke 

0 

0 

9 

Citrons 

•  •  •  • 

Barrel 

3 

10 

0 

Eresh  lemons 

1,000 

0 

18 

0 

Yarn 

•  •  •  • 

10-lb.  bundle 

0 

10 

6 

Flour 

•  •  •  • 

Oke 

0 

0 

5 

Wine 

•  •  •  • 

35  •  • 

0 

0 

4 

Imports. 


Articles. 

Per. 

Price. 

Wheat 

Oke 

£  s.  d. 

0  0  2| 

Sugar 

33  •  * 

0  0  10 

Coffee 

3  3  •  • 

0  2*  8 

Eum 

Imp.  gallon 

0  2  5 

Herrings  . . 

Barrel 

10  0 

Dry  hides  . . 

Oke 

0  3  3 

Wet  „ 

3  3  •  • 

0  1  5 

Coals 

Ton 

1  8  0 

Salt  codfish 

Cwt. 

1  10  0 

Iron  bars  .. 

33  •  • 

0  12  0 

Grey  T  cloths,  24  yards  . . 

Piece 

0  9  0 

Cotton  prints 

33  *  * 

0  12  6 

Madapolams 

33  •  • 

.  0  16  6 

Cotton  water-twist,  4  20  .. 

10-lb.  bundle 

0  11  3 

Of  the  articles  of  export  before  enumerated  (except  the  vegetables) 
none  are  the  actual  produce  of  this  place,  but  all  are  imported  to  this 
port  from  places  in  Greece  and  Turkey  for  shipment  by  steamers  which 
touch  here. 

.  the  articles  imported  a  large  proportion  is  reshipped  to  the 
neighbouring  islands  and  other  places  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  actual 
local  consumption  being  very  limited. 

Tim  average  monthly  rates  of  exchange  in  1875  for  bills  at  three 
months’  date  on  London  in  tariff  drachmas  (bankers  no  longer  selling 
their  bills  in  commercial  currency)  were  as  follows : — 
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Per  £  sterling-. 


Dr. 

lep. 

Dr. 

lep 

January 

28 

70  to 

28 

80 

February  . . 

28 

75 

28 

90 

March 

28 

80 

28 

95 

April 

28 

90 

28 

95 

May 

28 

90 

29 

00 

June 

29 

00 

29 

10 

July 

29 

10 

29 

15 

August 

29 

10 

29 

20 

September  . . 

29 

10 

29 

20 

October 

29 

10 

29 

15 

November  . . 

29 

10 

29 

20 

December  r. 

29 

20 

29 

30 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  number  of  British  merchant  vessels  (sailing  and  steam)  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Syra  during  the  year  1875  were  as  follows 

Entered. 


Number  of 
Y  essels. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Direct  trade 

Indirect  trade 

76 

14 

94,530 

6,655 

2,831 

252 

£ 

402,226 

1,500 

T  otal  *  i  •  • 

90 

101,185 

3,083 

403,726 

Cleared. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crew. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

• 

79,396 

£ 

Direct  trade 

54 

2,325 

35,386 

Indirect  trade  . . 

35 

21,721 

750 

•  • 

Total  « ♦  •  • 

89 

101,117 

3,075 

35,386 

Direct  Trade. —  Of  the  seventy-six  vessels  entered,  seventy  are 
steamers  which  arrived  here  from  London,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and 
Malta,  and  which,  after  discharging  the  portion  of  the  cargo  destined 
for  this  place,  proceeded  to  other  ports  of  discharge  with  the  remainder. 
Four  are  steamers  and  two  sailing  vessels  arrived  here  with  coals.  Of 
the  fifty-four  vessels  cleared,  fifty-three  are  steamers  which,  although 
proceeding  hence  to  Constantinople  and  other  ports  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  their  outward  voyage,  have  nevertheless  shipped  goods  here  for 
England.  One  is  a  sailing  vessel  which  put  in  here  for  repairs  whilst 
on  her  homeward  voyage,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Falmouth. 

Indirect  Trade. — Of  the  fourteen  vessels  which  arrived  here,  two  are 
sailing  vessels  from  Antwerp  which,  having  discharged  some  cases  of 
window-glass,  proceeded  hence  to  Smyrna.  One  is  a  steamer  from 
Catania  which,  having  discharged  some  cargo  destined  for  this  place, 
proceeded  to  Constantinople.  Two  are  sailing  vessels  and  one  is  a 
steamer  which  have  put  in  here  for  repairs,  one  steamer  having  towed 
in  another.  One  steamer  and  one  sailing  vessel  were  windbound,  and 
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three  steamers  and  one  sailing  vessel  received  orders  here  to  proceed  to 
Naxos  to  load  emery  stone.  Of  the  thirty-five  vessels  cleared  none 
have  shipped  any  cargo  at  this  port.  Twenty-eight  are  steamers  which, 
having  arrived  here  from  British  ports  and  discharged  the  portion  of 
their  cargoes  destined  for  this  place,  proceeded  to  other  porta  of 
discharge  with  the  remainder.  The  total  number  of  vessels  of  all 
nations  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Syra  during  the  year  1875  were 
as  follows : — 

Foreign  Trade. — 


Nationality. 

— 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Sailing. 

Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

Sailing. 

Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

Austrian 

28 

417 

313,677 

25 

420 

315,277 

Belgian . . 

•  * 

3 

3,548 

•  • 

3 

3,548 

British  . . 

8 

82 

101,185 

8 

81 

101,117 

Dutch  . . 

•  • 

10 

10,636 

•  • 

10 

10,636 

French  . . 

5 

105 

137,699 

5 

105 

137,699 

Greek  . . 

757 

•  • 

75,469 

760 

•  • 

87,222 

Italian  . . 

9 

4 

4,491 

9 

4 

4,491 

Russian  . . 

21 

•  « 

4,1:32 

23 

•  • 

4;  1:8  2 

Turkish . . 

740 

77 

89,894 

758 

77 

92(635 

Total 

1,568 

G98 

740,7-31 

1,588 

700 

756,807 

The  steamers  included  under  the  Turkish  flag  are  those  of  the 
Egyptian  Khedive  Company.  Compared  with  the  shipping  return  of 
this  port  for  the  preceding  year  1874,  an  increase  of  138  sailing  vessels 
and  of  twenty-three  steamers  is  seen. 


Total  Value  of  Merchandize  imported  from  and  exported  to  different 
Countries  in  the  before-mentioned  Vessels. 


Countries. 

|  Value. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Great  Britain 

Holland 

Italy 

Russia 

Turkey 

Total 

74/704 

1,593 

174,050 

402,226 

2,176 

18,667 

59,614 

161,092 

£ 

7,152 

8,074 

35,386 

e  . 

150 

223,834 

894,122 

-  274,596 

The  above  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  and 
exports  compared  with  those  of  1874,  in  which  year  the  values  were 
as  follows  : — Imports,  733.669/.,  an  increase  of  160,45.3/. ;  exports, 
246,016/.,  an  increase  of  28,580/. 
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Coasting  Trade  chiefly  under  the  Hellenic  Flag. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Sailing 

Steam 

4,023 

235 

50,247 

98,565 

3,995 

237 

50,183 

99,151 

Total 

4,258 

148,812 

4,232 

149,334 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  value  of  the  merchandize  imported 
and  exported  in  the  coasting  trade,  as  the  imports  are  only  subject  to  a 
municipal  duty,  and  a  correct  account  is  very  difficult  to  be  kept.  The 
•  exports  are  entirely  free. 

Shipbuilding. — The  following  number  of  vessels  were  launched 
during  the  year  1875  : — 


Yessels. 

Tons. 

Under  100  tons  . . 

46 

847 

Above  „ 

42 

9,636 

Total 

88 

10,483 

Compared  with  the  return  for  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  one 
vessel  is  seen,  but  an  increase  of  3,861  tons.  Of  the  above  vessels,  all 
sailed  from  Sj'ra  under  the  Hellenic  flag,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
viz.,  two  under  the  Ottoman  and  one  under  the  Roumanian  flag. 
The  approximate  yearly  value  of  the  ships  built  at  this  port  amounts 
to  120,000/. 

Steam  Navigation  Companies. — The  steamers  of  the  several  companies 
wffiose  boats  call  at  this  port  continue  to  run  as  stated  in  previous 
reports. 

The  Italian  Trinacria  Steamship  Company  lias  not  yet  inaugurated 
their  line  of  steamers  between  this  port,  Marseilles,  Brindisi,  Trieste,  &c. 

Mines. 

Serip>hos. — As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  total  quantity  of  iron 
ore  shipped  from  the  island  of  Seriphos,  in  this  consular  district,  during 
the  year  1875,  amounted  to  5,516  tons,  all  of  which  was  sent  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  following  table  shows  the  date  of  the  above  shipments,  together 
with  the  number  of  vessels,  their  names,  aud  the  amount  of  the  respective 
cargoes  : — 


Date. 

Name  of  Yessel. 

Quantity 
landed  at 
Newcastle. 

Description 
of  Y essel. 

March  6 

Ottavia 

Tons. 

1,351 

Steamer. 

„  10  .. 

Blackbeath  . . 

1,449 

5? 

„  10  .. 

Annie  Ainstie 

1.503 

April  19 

Cleveland  . .  . . 

1,216 
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Milo. — The  following  were  exported  from  the  island  of  Milo  during 
the  year  1875  : — 1,600  tons  of  mill  stone  from  the  Government  quarries 
valued  at  1,847/.,  180  tons  of  gypsum,  valued  at  465/.,  571  tons  of 
sulphur,  valued  at  3,330/.,  and  379  tons  of  sulphur  clay,  valued  at  215/. 

The  sulphur  exported  from  Milo  is  chiefly  consumed  in  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Naxos. — During  the  year  1S75  1,930  tons  of  emery  stone  were 
shipped  to  England  from  the  island  of  Naxos.  The  average  price  was 
from  8/.  to  9/.  per  ton. 


Agriculture. 

Andros. — The  exports  from  the  island  of  Andros,  in  this  consular 
district,  during  the  year  1875  were  as  follows  : — 8,000,000  oranges  and 
lemons,  valued  at  15,000/.,  1,770  lbs.  of  cocoons,  valued  at  206/. 

The  oranges  and  lemons  were  shipped  to  Turkey  and  Russia,  and 
the  cocoons  to  France. 

Naxos. — The  quantity  of  citrons  in  brine  exported  to  England  and 
Turkey  during  the  year  1875  amounted  to  28,992  okes,  valued  at  630/., 
135,230  lemons  and  oranges  for  Turkey,  valued  at  175/.,  and  sundries 
for  England  and  Austria,  vnlued  at  805/. 

Zea. — The  valonea  exported  from  Zea  for  Austria  and  Russia  during 
the  year  1875  amounted  to  1,614  tons,  valued  at  2,805/. 

Public  Works. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  town  hall  mentioned  in  my  last  report 
was  laid  with  great  ceremony,  and  the  building  is  now  fairly 
commenced. 

Little  or  no  progress  has  beeu  made  with  the  mole  or  breakwater 
since  the  date  of  my  last  report.  It  is  said,  however,  that  it  will  be 
extended  some  sixty  feet  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Manufactories. 

Messrs.  Sevastopulo  and  Chilas’  steam  flour  mill  mentioned  in  my 
last  report  has  been  completed.  It  is  six  stories  high.  It  turns  eight 
pairs  of  mill  stones,  grinding  1,800  bushels  of  wheat  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Engine  of  fifty-five  horse-power,  forty  persons  employed,  capital 
40,000/. 

Steam  flour  mill  of  Mr.  Theodor  Tombra.  Engine  of  twenty  horse¬ 
power  nominal,  turns  four  pairs  mill  stones,  grinding  500  bushels  wheat, 
employs  twenty-five  persons,  capital  17,000/. 

Mr.  Geo  Belzo  is  building  another  very  large  steam  flour  mill  five 
stories  high.  Machinery  is  ordered  from  Messrs.  Pratchett  Brothers, 
Carlisle,  Eugland. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  recently  published  report  of  the  mayor  of  Syra  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  present  state  of  trade  and  industry  in  the  island. 

The  local  tanneries,  of  which  there  are  ten,  employ  1,500  workmen, 
and  turned  out  last  year  manufactures  worth  14,000,000  dr. ;  the 
foundries  give  employment  to  1,000  men  and  boys,  and  furnish  all  the 
iron  required  in  the  construction  of  the  numerous  ships  built  in  the 
dockyards  of  the  island.  The  value  of  the  ships  launched  at  Syra 
averages  3,000,000  dr.  a  year.  Syra  contains,  moreover,  five  mills,  a 
large  handkerchief  factory,  a  weaving  and  a  rope  factory,  which  latter 
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has  begun  to  furnish  the  native  shipbuilders  with  cables  and  cordage. 
In  all  of  these  establishments  the  motive  power  is  steam. 

Commerce  is  equally  prosperous.  Syra  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  entrepots  in  the  Levant,  and  supplies  a  variety  of  goods 
to  the  Peloponesus,  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  and  many  Turkish 
ports. 

The  following  respecting  the  revenues  and  expenditure  of  the 
municipality  from  1841  to  1870  was  translated  from  a  local  paper  : — 

“  Tor  curiosity’s  sake  we  publish  a  list  of  the  annual  returns  of  the 
municipality  of  Hermopolis  from  1841-1870: — 


Year. 

Revenues. 

Expenses. 

’ 

£ 

£ 

1841 

4,303 

4,395 

1842 

3,992 

3,781 

1843 

4,289 

3,971 

1844 

4,614 

4,047 

1846 

4,239 

5,395* 

1847 

6,522 

4,591 

1848 

4,104 

7,836+ 

1850 

4,912 

4,876 

1851 

5,293 

5,224 

1852 

6,000 

5,500 

1853 

9,504 

10,729 

1854 

7,565 

11,942 

1855 

9,716 

11,928 

1856 

10,265 

11,621 

1858 

13,142 

11,127 

1859 

14,086 

12,174 

1860 

10,871 

13,102 

1861 

13,422 

13,255 

1863 

9,984 

12,732 

1864 

9,272 

12,338+ 

1865 

16,188 

16,189 

1866 

19,372 

21,232 

1870 

21,645 

30,393§ 

Telegraphs. 

The  various  submarine  cables  connecting  Syra  with  Athens,  the 
Islands,  and  Turkey,  continue  to  work  m  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

A  station  will  shortly  be  opened  at  the  mineral  baths  on  the  island 
of  Kythnos  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  frequenting  them  during  the 
summer  months. 


Syra,  June  11,  1876. 


*  The  deficit  was  caused  by  making  new  roads  and  erecting  public  buildings, 
f  The  deficit  was  caused  by  building  a  meat  market. 

i  In  this  amount  the  expenditure  of  arming  the  national  volunteers  is  included. 
§  In  this  amount  the  deficits  of  the  years  1867,  1868,  1869  are  included. 
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ITALY. 

BEINDISI. 

Supplementary  Report  by  Consul  Grant  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 

Brindisi  for  the  Year  1875. 


Imports. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  the  year  1875  amounted,  according 
to  the  custom-house  returns,  to  273,000/.,  being  89,9007.  less  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  falling-off  was  mostly  in  silkworms’  eggs, 
cereals,  reeds  and  rushes,  and  silk ;  but  it  was  to  a  certain  extent 
neutralized  by  the  increased  importation  of  coal,  iron  rails,  coral,  and 
other  articles,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  subjoined  table,  which 
gives  the  principal  articles  imported  and  their  value,  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  each  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  the  countries 
whence  they  were  imported. 

Imports. 


Articles. 

Value. 

As  compared  with 
the  Year  1874. 

Countries  whence  Imported. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Wine,  beer,  and  spirits  . 

£ 

8,200 

£ 

2,200 

£ 

Austi’ia. 

Petroleum  . 

5,040 

28,200 

•  •• 

2,960 

United  States. 

Colonials  . 

8,200 

•  •• 

France,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain 

Cattle . 

14,200 

3,000 

(about  one-third  each). 

Turkey. 

Hides  and  skins 

5,600 

•  •  • 

1,400 

Greece. 

Cotton,,  manufactured 

18,800 

9,040 

... 

Half  Egypt,  quarter  Great  Britain , 

Wool,  manufactured  . 

9,770 

8,370 

the  rest  Greece  and  Austria. 
Mostly  Egypt. 

Raw  silk  . 

3,400 

•  •• 

19,600 

Mostly  Greece. 

Silkworms’  eggs  . 

•  •• 

•  •• 

91,000 

»  •  •  •  •  • 

Corn,  flour,  &e . 

5,200 

•  •• 

65,600 

Mostly  Turkey  and  Great  Britain. 

Timber  and  wood  manufactures  ... 

4,460 

3,040 

Austria. 

Reeds  and  rushes . 

•  •  • 

... 

20,000 

Coral . . 

30,400 

30,400 

•  •  • 

Greece. 

Iron  rails  . 

28,500 

23,400 

32,670 

•  •  • 

Great  Britain. 

Coal,  64,000  tons  . 

102,670 

•  •• 

Great  Britain. 

All  other  articles  . 

8,660 

3,580 

... 

Total  ...  . . 

273,100 

117,280 

207,180 

Total  falling  off . £89,900 


Exports. 

The  export  trade  shows  an  increase  of  195,0007.  as  compared  with 
'the  year  1874.  The  total  value  of  the  goods  exported  has  been  put 
down  at  368.0007.,  against  172,0007.  in  the  previous  year,  the  increase 
being  entirely  due  to  the  oil  trade. 

According  to  the  custom-house  returns,  upwards  of  37,500  quintals 
(3,750  tuns)  of  olive  oil  were  shipped  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which 
is  more  than  double  the  quantity  ever  before  exported  from  this  port, 
the  best  year  on  record  being  1871,  when  1,600  tuns  were  shipped. 

The  exceptionally  abundant  crop  of  the  autumn  1874  has  been  the 
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principal  cause  of  these  unusually  large  shipments,  to  which  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  loading  now  possessed  by  the  port  of  Brindisi  have  also  greatly 
contributed.  I  feel  convinced  that  the  opportunity  which  oil  dealers 
have  thus  had  of  testing  these  facilities  will  lead  to  a  considerable 
development  of  the  oil  trade  of  this  port. 

Some  details  respecting  the  export  trade  of  the  year  will  be  found 
in  the  following  table: — 

Exports. 


Articles. 

Value. 

As  compared  with 
the  Year  1874. 

Countries  to  which  Exported. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wine  and  spirits 

440 

... 

3,360 

Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Greece. 

Oliye  oil  (3,750  tuns)  . 

270,090 

262,690 

•  •• 

Four-fifths  to  Great  Britain,  the 
rest  Russia,  France,  and 
Austria. 

Medicinals,  grocery,  &c . 

3,400 

2,660 

... 

Greece. 

Dried  fruit,  vegetables,  &c. 

32,000 

3,900 

... 

Four-fifths  Austria,  the  rest 
Greece,  Austria,  and  France. 

Silk,  manufactured . 

15,400 

3,300 

... 

Egypt,  and  one-sixth  Greece. 

Corn,  flour,  &c . 

21,260 

16,960 

... 

Great  Britain  and  colonies. 

Timber  and  wood  manufactures  ... 

2,600 

500 

... 

Greece. 

Coral,  manufactured  . 

2,480 

75,520 

Egypt  and  India. 

Haberdashery  . 

4,300 

... 

480 

Greece. 

Jewellery  . 

1,570 

... 

8,730 

Greece  and  Egypt. 

Glass  and  earthenware  . 

5,300 

. 

2,700 

Greece. 

Marble,  stone,  &c . 

All  other  articles  . 

500 

8,860 

... 

2,000 

1,420 

Greece. 

Total . 

368,200 

290,010 

94,210 

Total  increase .  ...  £195,800 


Transit  Trade. 

The  transit  trade  continues  to  be  of  no  importance  whatever.  Its 
total  value  amounted  only  to  Id, 000/.,  against  36,000/.  in  the  previous 
year. 

British  Trade. 

The  share  which  the  United  Kingdom  lias  had  in  tiie  trade  of  this 
port  during  the  year  1875  has  been,  as  usual,  greatly  in  excess  of  other 
nations.  Of  the  273,000/.  which  make  up  the  total  estimated  value  of 
the  imports,  129,500/.  figure  to  our  credit,  owing  mainly  to  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  coal,  which  rose  to  6-1,000  tons  from  35,000  in  the  preceding 
year.  Our  share  in  the  export  trade  was  even  more  considerable, 
amounting  to  250,000/.  out  of  368,000/.,  total  value  of  the  exports. 
jFour-fiftlis  of  the  oil  shipped  in  the  course  of  the  year  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Brindisi,  March  31, 1876. 
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CAGLIARI. 

Report  by  Consul  Pernis  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cagliari 

for  the  Year  1874. 

Agriculture. 

The  first  natural  productive  source  in  Sardinia  is  the  soil.  The 
island  is  and  must  be  first  of  all  agricultural,  and  to  agriculture 
specially  should  all  those  who  have  its  prosperity  at  heart  turn  their 
attention. 

But  the  desires  of  a  few  and  the  impulses  which  the  institutions 
destined  to  the  object  of  propagating  good  systems  can  impress  are  not 
enough.  Among  the  other  good  institutions  of  the  island  can  be  num¬ 
bered  that  of  the  Royal  and  Economical  Agricultural  Company  of  Cagliari, 
founded  on  the  14th  July,  1804,  by  sovereign  decree  issued  in  Gaeta 
by  King  Victor  Emanuel,  and  opened  on  the  5th  December  of  the 
same  year,  under  the  presidency  and  auspices  of  Charles  Felix  Duke  of 
Genoa,  and  brother  to  King  Victor  Emanuel,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
him  to  the  throne,  and  to  whom  Sardinia  is  much  indebted  for  many 
institutions ;  amongst  the  number  the  Asylum  Carlo  Felice,  destined 
to  educate  the  orphan  children  in  some  art  or  industry,  which  it  is  now 
intended  to  change  into  a  nautical  institution,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  in  Cagliari  a  mercantile  navy,  of  which  there  is  much  need. 

The  above-named  Royal  Agricultural  Society  exists  still,  and  aids  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  whose  bye-laws,  being  framed  upon  principles 
affording  more  facility  of  admittance  to  all  those  who  desire  to  take 
part  in  it,  is  daily  becoming  more  developed,  and  it  is  hoped,  therefore, 
that  it  wTill  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  Sardinia.  There 
are  also  in  the  province  of  Cagliari  other  Agricultural  Committees  at 
Oristano,  Iglesias,  and  Lanusei,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are 
very  slow  in  their  actions.  In  the  city  of  Sassari  the  Agricultural 
Committee  works  with  much  profit. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  efforts  of  a  few  are  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  industry  of  a  country  progress,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  agriculture.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  institutions;  it  is  also  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  science  most  apt  to  the  acquisition  of  progress  should 
become  popular,  and  to  competent  instruction  necessary  capital  should 
be  united. 

An  increase  henceforth  of  agricultural  population,  instruction,  and 
capital  are  the  three  levers  which  must  be  brought  into  action  to 
prosper  agriculture  in  Sardinia,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

As  regards  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  population,  it  is  suffic\fcfA 
to  observe  that,  with  a  surface  of  24,250  square  kilometres,  the  island 
of  Sardinia  has  only  558,064  inhabitants,  equal  to  24*25  per  square 
kilometre.  There  are  67  centres  having  a  population  of  more  than 
6,000,  amongst  which  Cagliari,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island,  excels, 
and  is  always  held  as  the  most  important  city  for  the  development  of 
commerce  and  industry,  for  its  many  institutions,  and  also  on  account 
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of  baying  here  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  is  the  highest  judicial  court 
on  the  island. 

Coming  now  to  speak  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  province 
of  Cagliari,  they  represent,  according  to  the  latest  statistics  of  this 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  value  of  34,147,189  fr.  The  value  of  cattle 
applied  to  agricultural  services  directly,  and  indirectly  through  the 
manure,  is  12,713,266  fr. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  statistics  of  this  Chamber  of  Commerce 
are  compiled  from  the  returns  transmitted  by  the  Statistical  Councils 
of  the  Communes,  who  usually  keep  their  declarations  much  lower  than 
their  real  value ;  therefore,  without  fear  of  being  mistaken,  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  obtained  yearly  in 
this  province  is  at  least  one-third  above  the  sum  mentioned.  Now, 
then,  if  the  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  land  still  uncultivated  were 
cultivated  by  a  system  of  colonization,  and  if  the  deficiency  of  hand 
labour  could  on  a  large  scale  be  supplied  by  machinery,  it  is  certain 
that  the  agricultural  production  of  this  province  might  iu  a  short  time 
be  increased  tenfold ;  so  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  methods,  and  by  instructing  the  masses,  this  island  may  once 
more  be  called  “  the  granary  of  Rome.” 

I  have,  however,  thought  proper  to  bring  these  facts  to  view,  as  I 
feel  confident  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  absolute  necessity 
of  introducing  agricultural  machinery  in  general  into  Sardinia  will  be 
highly  felt  in  order  to  sustain  competition,  and  this  will  unfailingly 
constitute  a  branch  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity  with  •  the 
English  nation. 

The  statistics  of  the  Cagliari  Chamber  of  Commerce  embrace  under 
the  head  of  “  Sundry  Products  ”  a  mass  of  other  active  industries, 
assigning  to  them  a  value  of  6,7 48,524  fr. 

The  same  observation  must,  however,  be  also  applied  to  these 
figures.  In  these  sundry  products  no  account  is  taken  of  the  con¬ 
siderable  products  of  the  mines,  of  the  tunny  and  coral  fisheries,  nor  of 
the  salt,  which  represent  a  value  of  not  less  than  20,000,000  fr. 

Banks. 

Before  describing  the  state  of  the  commerce  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
proper  to  take  into  account  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country, 
which  in  a  few  years  have  had  a  surprising  development,  it  being  most 
worthy  of  remark  that  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Bank  in  Cagliari,  which  only  dates  from  March  1,  1857,  no  banking 
business  was  carried  on  in  Sardinia,  excepting  very  rarely,  and  by  some 
particular  individuals. 

It  was  in  reality  the  National  Bank  which  made  this  very  powerful 
agent  of  economical  improvement  popular  in  Sardinia.  It  is  through 
its  agency  that  the  fatal  practice  of  usury  has  been  partly  crushed  by 
rendering  it  less  noxious,  and  finally  it  has  marked  a  new  era  of  com¬ 
mercial  economy  in  this  island,  because  from  its  institution  agriculture 
and  commerce  have  received  new  life,  and  above  all  the  mineralogical 
industry  has  very  greatly  increased. 

The  example  of  its  activity  with  so  much  profit  powerfully  contri¬ 
buted  towards  the  creation  of  divers  other  institutions,  which  have 
regularly  worked  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  commerce  by  also 
giving  life  to  new  industries ;  and  great  would  have  been  their  benefit 
had  not  a  law  abolished  by  a  blow  the  circulation  of  confidential  notea 
(Biglietti  fiduciari)  which  in  Sardinia  passed  without  any  inconveni¬ 
ence,  as  their  discount  represent  principally  values  created  to  serve 
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commerce  and  industry,  and  consequently  true  and  real  operations,  not 
feigned  undertakings  ;  much  less  did  they  serve  to  favour  and  encourage 
fatal  games  of  exchange  and  other  hazardous  enterprises  based  on  stock¬ 
jobbing,  which  it  may  be  said  are  unknown  in  the  island. 

The  Cagliari  Branch  of  the  National  Bank  realized  a  profit  in  1874 
of  197,672  fr.,  for  which  reason  the  same,  on  account  of  its  profits, 
figures  as  the  fourteenth  establishment  among  the  sixty-six  of  the 
entire  State. 

The  next  banking  institution  which  launched  into  business  in 
Cagliari  after  the  National  Bank  was  the  Banco  di  Cagliari,  created 
by  Boyal  Decree  on  April  11,  1869.  It  has  a  nominal  capital  of 
2,000,000  fr.,  of  which  1,383,160  fr.  has  been  paid  up. 

Another  society  of  ordinary  credit  existing  in  Cagliari  is  the  Banca 
Industriale  Commerciale  Sarda.  Its  nominal  capital  is  1,000,000  fr.,  of 
which  1.34,050  fr.  has  been  paid  up. 

Also  the  Banca  Agricola  Sarda  works  with  good  success  in  Cagliari 
since  1871  as  a  branch  of  the  mother  bank,  which  first  had  its  seat  at 
Borne,  but  now  has  been  transferred  to  Oristano.  The  total  business 
of  the  mother  bank  according  to  the  latest  returns  is  6,605,794  fr. 

The  Credito  Agricolo  Industriale  Sardo,  created  by  Boyal  Decree 
December  18,  1873,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  2,000,000  fr.,  of  which 
790,050  fr.  has  been  paid  up,  has  also  its  seat  in  Cagliari,  and  renders 
important  service  to  agriculture. 

I.  have  thought  proper  to  give  this  brief  account  of  the  banking 
institutions,  as  the  first  report  I  have  to  make  happens  to  be  written 
at  an  epoch  during  which  the  island  of  Sardinia  is  fast  undergoing  one 
of  those  transformations  which  not  only  tends  to  give  a  different  aspect 
to  the  economical  facts  which  have  unceasingly  followed  one  auother, 
but  likewise  foretells  the  commercial  and  industrial  future  of  this 
country,  and  which,  by  throwing  off  the  secular  idleness  which  for  so 
long  a  time  has  rendered  it  stationary,  points  to  that  prosperity  to 
which  it  has  a  right  to  aspire  and  expect  from  the  extent  and  fertility 
of  its  soil,  from  the  length  of  its  coasts,  and  from  the  wealth  enclosed 
within  its  mountains. 

In  order  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  extraordinary  economical 
awakening  of  the  population,  I  propose  to  complete  the  exposition  of 
the  banking  movement  by  indicating  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Saving 
Bank,  created  by  Boyal  Patents  on  December  14,  1844,  with  the 
insignificant  sum  of  10,000  fr.,  one-half  being  a  gratuitous  loan  by 
the  Monte  di  Pieia,  and  the  other  half  produced  by  a  gratuitous  loan 
of  the  founders,  and  after  many  years,  having  obtained  permission  to 
issue  Land  Bonds,  and  also  opening  a  discounting  business,  the  trans¬ 
actions  have  reached  the  sum  of  100,000,000  fr. 

Public  granaries,  destined  to  assist  agriculture,  are  also  scattered  in 
the  rural  communes.  These,  being  very  ancient  institutions,  must 
undergo  a  great  transformation. 

The  total  property  of  all  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  province 
represents  a  capital  of  1,977,662  fr.,  and  a  revenue  of  215,853  fr., 
relieving  on  an  average  2,122  persons,  with  an  entire  expenditure  of 
194,755  fr. 

Trade  a-kd  Commerce. 

According  to  information  gathered  from  semi-official  sources,  the 
special  foreign  import  and  export  trade,  and  the  coasting  trade  for 
the  year  1874,  figure  as  follows : — 
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Goods  imported 
„  exported 


Francs. 

. .  10,976,201 

. .  13,323.359 


Total  foreign  trade  . . 


24,299,560 


Goods  imported  from  the  kingdom  . . 
„  exported  to  the  kingdom 


Francs. 

14,674,480 

16,224,553 


Total  coasting  trade . . 


30,899,033 


These  numbers,  compared  with  those  of  1863,  in  which  epoch  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  published  their  first  statistics,  will  better 
demonstrate  hotfr  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  local  commerce  and 
industries  have  gradually  progressed. 

Thus  in  1863- 

Francs. 

The  importation  of  foreign  goods  was  valued  at  . .  6,005,553 
The  exportation  at .  3,664,818 


Which  resulted  in  a  total  foreign  commerce  of  . .  9,670,371 

Consequently  a  difference  of  14,629,189  fr. 

The  coasting  trade  in  1863  was  thus  represented : — 

Francs. 

Imports .  2,876,704 

Exports .  8,885,397 


Total 

Which,  compared  with  the  above  total  of 


11,762,101 

30,899,033 


Shows  an  actual  increase  of  ..  ..  ..  ..  19,136,932 


and  consequently  a  general  transit  of  merchandise  above  the  value  of 
33,766,121  fr. 

The  principal  products  imported  from  foreign  ports  are  sugar, 
coffee,  bar  iron,  coals,  cloths,  dressed  hides  and  skins,  timber,  &c. ; 
while  the  principal  exports  are  minerals,  salt,  cheese,  cattle,  raw  skins, 
linseed,  almonds,  beans,  cork,  charcoals,  &c. 

Also  the  shipping  of  the  different  ports  of  the  Maritime  Compart¬ 
ment  of  Cagliari  is  worthy  of  special  consideration,  and  the  number 
of  ships  arrived  in  or  sailed  from  the  different  ports  of  the  said  com¬ 
partment  in  the  course  of  the  year  1874  is  as  follows : — 


Trade  with  Foreign  Ports. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

[  Number  of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Crews. 

Number  of 
Passengers. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Crews. 

Number  of 
Passengers. 

Sailing  vessels  ... 

662 

148,575 

5,950 

58 

796 

163,470 

6,997 

100 

Steamers . 

... 

85 

35,736 

2,407 

568 

86 

37,352 

2,455 

140 
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Trade  with  the  Italian  Continent. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

o 

bC 

a 

o 

H 

Number  of 

Crews. 

Number  of 

Passengers. 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

Q> 

be 

c3 

S3 

S3 

O 

H 

Number  of 

Crews. 

Number  of 

Passengers. 

Sailing  vessels  . 

Steamers . 

1,944 

541 

112,323 

110,134 

10,747 

12,472 

1,272 

16,036 

1,652 

508 

90,296 

158,182 

8,786 

11,738 

753 

8,844 

Comparing  this  shipping  movement  with  that  of  the  year  1863,  the 
results  will  be  as  follows : — 


1874 

1863 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Crews. 

Number  of 
Passengers. 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 

Crews. 

Number  of 

Passengers. 

3,232 

3,067 

406,768 

283,850 

31,576 

28,678 

... 

3,042 

3,034 

449,300 

283,554 

29,976 

28,535 

... 

These  are  the  data  which  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  in  this  first 
report,  which  barely  describes  the  economical  state  of*  this  province ; 
however,  they  satisfactorily  confirm  what  has  been  stated  from  the 
beginning — namely,  that  this  country  has  in  a  few  years  undergone  a 
great  economical  transformation. 

The  annexed  returns  show  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British 
shipping  that  entered  and  cleared  from  the  ports  of  Cagliari,  Carloforte, 
and  Portotorres. 


Cagliari,  May  29,  1876. 
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NAPLES. 

Report  by  Consul  Calvert  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Naples  for  the 

Year  L874. 


Poet  of  Naples. 

i 

Ihpoets. 

The  following  statement  shows  that  the  general  import  trade  is 
more  by  1,1(37,073/.  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  year : — 


Countries. 

1873. 

1874. 

Difference. 

Great  Britain  and  Colonies. . 

£ 

2,445,346 

£ 

2.549,190 

1,783,419 

Increase 

£ 

103,844 

France  and  Algeria  . . 

1,272,169 

511,250 

Holland 

371,051 

402,528 

31,477 

Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Tunis  . . 

229,842 

367,216 

>> 

137,374 

United  States 

201,760 

309,230 

.107,470 

South  America 

115,030 

152,088 

•>> 

37,058 

Switzerland  . . 

81,433 

97,639 

>j 

16,206 

Austria 

272,107 

374,146 

102,039 

Other  countries 

121,735 

212,090 

5? 

120,355 

Total . . 

5,110,473 

6,277,546 

;; 

1,167,073 

The  articles  of  import  from  Great  Britain  and  colonies  on  which  an 
increase  is  chiefly  observed  are  wines,  spirits,  and  oils,  68,454/. ;  fish, 
salted  and  dried,  58,607/.;  hemp  and  manufacture,  34,661/. ;  cotton  and 
manufacture,  89,326/, ;  cereals,  20,152/. ;  whereas  a  decrease  is  observ¬ 
able  on  the  following  articles  imported  from  Great  Britain :  wool, 
41,257/.;  silk,  10,193/.;  hardware  and  ironmongery,  21,949/.;  timber, 
1,041/. ;  glass  and  earthenware,  4,652/. 

The  import  trade  with  France  is  steadily  improving,  as  can  be  seen 
by  the  above  table. 

The  specification  of  the  imports  classed  according  to  the  sections  of 
the  customs  tariff,  the  countries  trading  with  Naples  as  well  as  the 
particulars  of  the  various  articles  given  underneath,  have  been 
compiled  from  official  sources. 


Specification  of  the  Value  of  Articles  imported  from  each  Foreign  Country  in  1874. 
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Classification  of  Imports  with  their  value  in  1873  and  1874. 


Class 

in 

Custom 

House 

Tariff. 

Articles. 

1874. 

1873. 

Value. 

Total. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I. 

Wines  and  drinks 

8,806 

Beer 

966 

Spirits 

40,120 

Oils,  vegetable,  fish,  and  essential 

111,478 

Petroleum 

137,915 

299,286 

178,931 

II. 

Cocoa 

7,406 

Coffee  . .  ■ .  . .  . .  . . 

125,931 

Cinnamon  . . 

1,003 

Cassia  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • . 

394 

i  Confectionery  . . 

382 

Chocolate  and  chicory  .. 

1,910 

Cloves  and  nutmegs 

319 

' 

Molasses  , . 

4,855 

Pepper  . . 

12,934 

Syrups 

114 

Tea 

532 

Vanilla  and  saffron 

373 

Sugar 

329,618 

Gums,  resins,  and  balsams 

24,488 

Quassia,  opium  juices,  and  linchen 

2,070 

Herbs,  fruits,  and  roots . . 

682 

Peruvian  bark  . . 

2,785 

Leeches  . . 

2,636 

Spermacetic  and  medicines 

1,365 

Acids,  alkaloids,  sulphur,  mercury,  and 

drugs  . . 

14,088 

Sul  i  S  «•  •  •  •  «  ••  «• 

53,129 

Chemical  products 

32,770 

Ink  and  pencils  , . 

1,579 

Oilman’s  stores  . . 

17,572 

Dyes 

111,614 

Starch 

1,059 

Soap,  sponges,  and  perfumery  . . 

7,525 

Wax 

33,873 

793,004 

732,125 

III. 

Fruits,  green  and  dry  . . 

1,049 

Vegetables 

491 

Live  plants  and. seeds  .. 

465 

2,005 

869 

IV. 

Stearine  candles. . 

3,870 

Salt  meat.. 

444 

Butter  and  cheese 

13,747 

Glue  •  •  ••  • •  o •  •  i 

434 

Fat  and  grease  . . 

20,936 

Honey  and  eggs  . . 

175 

Game  ••  •  •  •«  «•  o  • 

38 

36,644 

44,882 

V. 

Fish,  salt  and  dried,  also  fresh 

•  • 

227,212 

133,742 

VI- 

Live  animals 

•  • 

204 

1,138 

VII. 

Hides  ••  ••  ••  o«  •• 

298,348 

Furs  and  furriery 

36,252 

Saddlery  and  leather,  worked  . . 

27,268 

361,868 

245,156 

VIII. 

Hemp  and  flax  ..  .. 

3,232 

Hemp  ropes 

2,443 

Thread  . . 

98,193 
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Class 

in 

Custom 

House 

Tariff. 

• 

Articles. 

1874. 

1873. 

Value. 

Total. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

VIII. 

Canvas  and  woven  linens 

45,013 

Tapes  and  fringes 

163 

Carpets  . . 

5,697 

Jutes  and  manufactures, . 

2,045 

Old  linen  clothing  . .  .  * 

8,918 

165,704 

143,884 

IX. 

Cotton  wool 

329,673 

Cotton  twist 

603,898 

„  yarn  . 

494,362 

Glazed  calico 

1,127 

Merceries 

15,769 

Carpets  and  fringes 

15,682 

Cotton  velvet 

12,240 

1,472,751 

1,409,893 

X. 

Wool 

10,152 

Horsehair 

13,100 

Woollen  thread  and  fleeces 

890 

Mattresses  and  felt 

4,868 

Woollen  yarns  . . 

«  • 

Cloth  . .  ••  ••  ..  . . 

247,006 

Merceries. . 

5,134 

Braid  and  buttons 

4,036 

Covers  and  carpeting  . . 

1,925 

287,138 

349,319 

XI. 

Silk,  dyed,  waste,  &c.  . . 

43,653 

Silk  stuffs 

170,151 

^  net/  ••  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

5,009 

Merceries 

40,591 

i 

259,404 

287,746 

XII. 

Wheat 

305,210 

Corn  and  grain  . . 

151,939 

Oats,  chestnuts,  &c. 

5,753 

Bice  . .  . .  . .  . .  , . 

43,351 

Flour  and  bran  . . 

7,177 

W  heaten  paste  and  biscuit 

233 

Fecula 

3,900 

517,563 

207,421 

XIII. 

Wood  and  timber 

26,820 

Empty  casks 

47 

Furniture 

2,776 

Roots,  cork,  and  other  articles . . 

1,074 

31,311 

24,362 

XIV. 

Paper 

24,814 

Playing  cards  and  cardboard  . . 

683 

Books  and  geographical  charts . . 

7,942 

Manuscripts  and  music  . . 

40 

t 

33,479 

32,912 

XV. 

Arms 

4,862 

Trunks  and  caps 

307 

Critics  •  •  ••  ••  •  •  •  • 

2,538 

Caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha  . . 

2,171 

Hein  •  •  ••  ••  •  •  « a 

7,186 

Hats,  straw 

4,583 

Metal  type 

645 

Millinery 

4,315 

Coral  ••  ••  ••  ••  # . 

368,616 

Artificial  flowers  and  parts  of  do. 

2,056 

Straw  and  basket  work  . . 

1,430 

Machinery 

35,517 

NAPLES 
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Class 

in 

Custom 

House 

Tariff. 

Articles. 

1874. 

1873. 

Value. 

Total. 

Total. 

r£ 

£ 

£ 

XV. 

Hardware,  common 

63,412 

)j  fine  ••  •«  •«  •  • 

33,774 

„  other  articles 

10,720 

Works  of  art 

28,328 

Horology  and  parts  of  watches 

19,214 

Whalebone 

543 

Umbrellas  and  parts  of  do. 

3,342 

Hair  pencils  and  rags  . . 

464 

Musical  instruments  and  optical 

42,365 

Flush  . 

493 

Fans  . 

343 

Feathers  . . 

2,555 

639,777 

520,850 

XVI. 

Iron  and  graphite 

410,718 

Copper  and  brass 

74,310 

Bronze,  in  pieces  and  wrought  and  gilt 

62 

Lc^d  • «  •  •  * •  « •  •• 

25,314 

Tin 

11,413 

Pack-fong 

3,422 

Zinc  *  *  ••  •  •  •  •  #« 

12,821 

Antimony,  cobalt,  mercury 

470 

538,560 

366,755 

XVII. 

Gold  and  silver,  worked 

96,943 

Specie  • «  t  •  i «  ••  •• 

18,022 

114,965 

108,752 

XVIII. 

Marble  and  grindstones,  alabaste  r 

27 

Bricks 

470 

Building  materials 

3,247 

Stones  and  earth 

3,157 

Bitumen  . . 

22,250 

Coal  ••  •  i  •  •  • »  #• 

125,202 

154,353 

202,774 

XIX. 

Earthenware  . .  . . 

15,209 

Glassware 

27,954 

Enamels  . .  . .  . . 

341 

43,504 

55,755 

XX. 

Tobacco  . . 

•  » 

189,362 

226,158 

Miscellaneous  articles  not  enumerated 

above  ••  « i  ••  ••  •• 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

Total  ••  1 1  ••  •• 

•  • 

6,168,094 

5,273,414 

4  K 
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Exports. 

The  value  of  exports  during  the  year  187-1  was  150,463/.  less  than 
during  the  preceding  year;  the  decrease  bears  principally  on  curriery, 
gloves,  &e.,  19,200/,  ;  silk,  32,845/.;  stationery,  26,97(5/.;  hardware 
and  coral,  27,358 /.  The  following  tables  show  the  fluctuations  of  the 
export  trade  with  the  various  countries  and  the  particulars  of  the 
articles  exported. 


Export  Trade  with  the  various  Countries. 


Countries. 

1873. 

1874. 

Difference. 

Great  Britain  and  India 

£ 

318,652 

£ 

541,010 

Increase 

£ 

222,358 

France  and  Algeria  . . 

3,219,562 

760,872 

Decrease 

458,690 

Holland 

28,633 

15,195 

13,438 

Belgium 

34,543 

54,070 

18,609 

>> 

15,934 

Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Tunis  . . 

50,443 

3,6'27 

United  States  . . 

33,819 

114,514 

Increase 

80,695 

South  America 

22;356 

22,734 

378 

Austria . . 

11,589 

26.761 

15,172 

Other  countries 

19,944 

42,567 

A) 

22,623 

Total  . .  * . 

1,743,168 

1,592,705 

Decrease 

150,463 

Specification  of  the  Value  of  Articles  Exported  to  each  Foreign  Country  in  1874. 
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Classification  of  Exports  with  their  Value  in  1874. 


Class  in 
Custom 
House 
Tariff. 

Articles, 

1874. 

1873. 

Value. 

Total, 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I. 

Mineral  waters  . . 

•  • 

9  9 

12 

Wine 

•  • 

3,144 

Spirits 

•  • 

538 

Oil 

«  « 

42,834 

46,578 

61,523 

II. 

Confectionery 

•  • 

123 

Syrup,  gum,  and  resin 

«  « 

2,945 

Lemon  juice 

•  • 

13,373 

Liquorice.. 

•  • 

62,997 

Seeds  and  fruits  . . 

•  • 

1,823 

Leeches  . . 

•  • 

i  • 

Medicines 

•  • 

1,830 

Carbonate  of  potash 

•  « 

7,482 

Tartar  and  winelees 

•  * 

25,004 

Ink  and  colours  . . 

•  • 

2,103 

Indigo 

•  « 

•  9 

Madders,  ground 

t  • 

20,146 

„  unground 

•  • 

68,107 

Spices  and  perfumery 

•  • 

404 

Other  articles 

•  t 

81,604 

587,941 

323,127 

III. 

Fruits 

•  • 

89,987 

Almonds . . 

•  • 

1,139 

Oil 

•  • 

36,505 

Fungus  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

Forage 

•  • 

1,965 

Legumes  . . 

•  « 

881 

Live  plants 

•  • 

21,075 

151,552 

156,055 

IY. 

Salted  intestines . . 

•  • 

36 

Butter 

•  0 

12 

Game 

•  • 

1,461 

Stearine  candles . . 

«  • 

60 

Meat  and  glue  . . 

•  « 

1,139 

Tan  bark . . 

•  • 

177 

Cheese 

•  • 

281 

Fat  and  grease  . . 

•  • 

260 

Eggs 

•  • 

8,172 

W  alnut  cake 

•  • 

2,374 

13,972 

14,060 

Y. 

Salt  fish  . . 

t  • 

•  • 

533 

79 

VI. 

Live  animals 

•  • 

•  • 

2,223 

VII. 

Hides 

9  9 

40,361 

Furs  . .  . . 

•  • 

370 

Gloves  . .  . . 

•  1 

2,700 

Leather  articles  . . 

•  t 

1,499 

44,930 

96,939 

VIII, 

Tow  . . 

•  • 

3,570 

Hemp 

•  • 

33,896 

Carded  hemp 

•  • 

28,488 

' 

Ropes 

9  9 

16,694 

Twine  and  thread 

9  9 

859 

Canvas 

9  9 

1,307 

Tape  and  rugs  . . 

9  9 

4,264 

Old  linen  clothing 

9  9 

4,035 

93,113 

'%  171,118 
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Tariff. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV 


XVI. 


a 

L1  Articles. 

Value. 

Cotton 

149 

Cotton  cloth 

9  # 

495 

Other  articles 

•  # 

67 

"Wool 

26,485 

H  orsehair 

•  « 

210 

Mattresses 

•  * 

1,216 

Wooilen  cloth 

%  # 

1,189 

Braid  and  rugs  . . 

•  • 

352 

Silkworms’ e  ggs  . . 

5,307 

Cocoons  . . 

•  • 

1,583 

^  1 1  k  ••  ••  «  • 

•  • 

19,357 

Dyed  silk. . 

•  • 

14,879 

Silk  waste 

#  # 

5,460 

Silk  stuffs 

3*234 

Net  and  ribbons  . . 

65 

Wheat 

•  » 

87,241 

Corn  and  grain  . . 

•  • 

2,870 

Oats 

501 

Chesnuts  and  potatoes  . . 

3,430 

Maccaroni  and  biscuit  . . 

,  # 

33,972 

Other  articles 

•  • 

1,164 

Staves 

•  • 

59 

Timber  and  planks 

•  • 

1,437 

Empty  casks 

2,419 

Furniture. . 

3,030 

Oars 

•  • 

735 

Various  wood  articles  .. 

•  • 

5,083 

Other  articles 

•  • 

2,485 

Whitepaper 

10,756  1 

Tapestry  paper  . . 

2,918 

Prints 

•  • 

248 

Blotting  paper  and  cardboard  . . 

•  • 

3. 498 

Books 

•  • 

2,946 

Fowling-pieces' and  pistols 

•  • 

115 

Steam  engines  . . 

•  • 

627 

Implements 

•  • 

1,138 

Carriages  and  boats 

#  , 

54  1 

Hair 

#  • 

1,286 

Hats 

•  i 

185 

Coral 

,  . 

223,720 

Artificial  dowers  and  basket  work 

276 

Common  wares  . . 

•  i.  • 

462 

Fine  wares 

•  • 

107 

Hardware. .  . 

t  « 

5,513 

Works  of  art 

•  i 

7 

Horology 

•  • 

1,560 

Bags 

•  • 

112 

Musical  instruments 

•  • 

1,266 

Other  articles 

•  • 

5,251 

II  O/l  •  •  0  0  |  *  00 

•  » 

381 

Copper  and  brass 

•  • 

3,322 

"W  rought  bronze . . 

•  • 

750 

Copper  filings  . .  . , 

•  • 

38  1 

1874. 


Total. 


611 


29,452 


49,835 


129,178 


15,248 


20,368 


241,679 


1873. 


Total. 


1,528 


21,804 


37,579 


105,957 


400,356 


10,799 


224,377 
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Class  in 
Custom 
House 
Tariff. 

Articles. 

1874. 

1873. 

Value. 

Total. 

Total. 

XYI. 

Lead 

65 

Zinc 

320 

4,876 

9,053 

XVII, 

Bar  gold  and  silver 

20,120 

Gold  thread 

1,136 

Goldsmiths’  work 

12,570 

* 

J  ewellerv  . « 

107,105 

140,931 

89,472 

XVIII. 

Marble  and  alabaster  . . 

1,583 

Bricks  and  stone 

236 

1,819 

XIX. 

Common  earthenware  . . 

1,046 

Stoneware 

4,009 

• 

Porcelain 

2,127 

Mirrors  . . 

798 

Glassware 

929 

Other  articles  . . 

3,000 

11,909 

10,468 

XX. 

Tobacco  . . 

5 

Miscellaneous  articles  . . 

1 

6 

1 

Total 

•  • 

1,586,852 

1,734,295 

Shipping-  and  Navigation. 

The  total  shipping,  Italian  and  foreign,  engaged  in  the  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  together  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Naples  in 
1873  and  1874  respectively,  are  as  follows  : — 


Entered. 


Description. 

1873. 

1874. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Steamships  . .  . .  , . 

Sailing  vessels 

1,596 

3,107 

813,983 

206,775 

1,989 

3,184 

1,077,533 

260,953 

Total  •  •  •  •  *  • 

4,703 

1,020,758 

5,173 

1,338,486 

Of  the  above  there  were  : — 


Italian  Ships, 

Steamships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

In  1874  . 

In  1873  . 

1,211 

922 

471,545 

355,514 

2,945 

2,920 

173,277 

169,281 

4,156 

3,842 

654,822 

524,729 

Increase  in  1874  . 

Decrease  in  1874  . 

289 

116,031 

25 

•  •  • 

3,996 

314 

130,027 
•  •  • 
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Foreign  Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

In  1874  . 

780 

605,988 

237 

77,676 

1,017 

683,664 

In  1873  . 

674 

458,469 

187 

37,494 

861 

495,963 

Increase  in  1874  . 

106 

147,519 

50 

40,182 

156 

187,701 

Decrease  in  1874  . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Cleared. 


Description. 

1873. 

1874. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Steamships  . . 

Sailing  vessels 

1,595 

3,129 

804,898 

193,523 

1,931 

2,984 

1,046,859 

171,665 

Total . . 

4,724 

998,421 

4,915 

1,218,524 

Of  the  above  there  were — 


Italian  Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

In  1874  . 

1,164 

433,189 

2,848 

142,645 

4,012 

575,834 

In  1873  . 

925 

351,849 

2,935 

153,916 

3,860 

505,765 

Increase  in  1874  . 

239 

81,340 

... 

152 

70,069 

Decrease  in  1874  . 

... 

... 

87 

if, 271 

... 

... 

Foreign  Ships. 

Steamships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

In  1874  . 

767 

613,670 

136 

29,020 

903 

642,690 

In  1873  . 

670 

453,049 

194 

39,607 

864 

492,656 

Increase  in  1874  . 

97 

160,621 

39 

150,034 

Decrease  in  1874  . 

... 

... 

58 

10,587 

to 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  British  shipping  entered  and  cleared, 
andfnature  of  cargoes  imported  and  exported  at  the  port  of  Naples,  in 
1874. 
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Entered. 


Nature  of  Cargo. 

Steamships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

General,  part  cargo 

... 

174 

133  017 

174 

133,017 

Coals  . 

,,, 

22 

17,706 

24 

5,291 

46 

22,997 

Coals  and  iron 

2 

1,232 

10 

2,371 

12 

3,603 

Iron . 

•  •  • 

3 

2,472 

3 

723 

6 

3,195 

Iron  and  magnesia 

. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Petroleum . 

... 

•  •• 

5 

1,341 

5 

1,341 

Bricks  and  clay 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

2 

493 

2 

493 

Pitch-and  tar 

... 

•  •  • 

... 

2 

517 

2 

517 

Codfish  . 

•  •  • 

1 

343 

38 

3,553 

39 

3,896 

Pilchards  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

8 

1,539 

8 

1,539 

Herrings  . 

•  •  • 

... 

•  •• 

2 

817 

*  3 

817 

Wine,  salt,  and  deals 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Tobacco  . 

•  •  • 

c  •  • 

•  •• 

... 

... 

Wheat  . 

24 

13,342 

2 

396 

26 

13,738 

Ballast  . 

4 

3,631 

6 

1,243 

10 

4,874 

Total  . 

... 

230 

171,743 

103 

18,284 

333 

190,027 

Cleared. 


Nature  of  Cargo. 

Steamships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

General,  part  cargo 

164 

118,463 

•  •• 

... 

164 

118,463 

Bones  . 

... 

... 

2 

532 

2 

532 

Re-exported: — 

19 

13,697 

3 

709 

22 

14,406 

Maize  . 

... 

•  •  • 

2 

451 

2 

451 

Staves  . 

... 

1 

190 

1 

190 

Salt  and  deal  . 

... 

•  •  t 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 

Tobacco  . 

•  •  • 

... 

... 

... 

•  •  • 

... 

Railway  iron  . 

1 

578 

... 

•  •• 

1 

578 

Ballast  . 

37 

19,734 

98 

33,542 

135 

53,276 

Total . 

221 

152,472 

• 

106 

35,424 

327 

187,896 

The  foregoing  tables  show  an  increase  in  British  steamships 
entering  the  port  of  Naples  during  the  year  1874  of  22  vessels,  26,777 
tons;  and  of  34  sailing  vessels,  5,241  tons,  as  compared  with  1873. 
The  number  of  British  sailing  vessels  importing  codfish  shows  an 
increase  of  16  vessels,  1,345  tons,  during  the  same  period. 
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Total  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Ships  trading  with  Naples. 

Entered. 


Steamships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Countries  whence 
Arrived. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

m- 

& 

<D 

u, 

O 

Great  Britain 
colonies 

and 

213 

153,760 

6,009' 

144 

38,727 

846 

357 

192,487 

6,855 

France  . . 

•  •  • 

387 

245,709 

5,783 

25 

17,197 

416 

412 

262,906 

•  6.199 

U.S.  America... 

4 

5,709 

931 

14 

1,295 

77 

18 

7,004 

170 

Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway 

•  •  • 

6 

1,354 

52 

6 

1,354 

52 

Russia . 

... 

2 

913 

37 

9 

1,328 

58 

ii 

2,241 

95 

Holland  and  colonies 

31 

41,709 

583 

9 

1,438 

516 

40 

43,147 

1,099 

Portugal 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

95 

8 

1 

95 

8 

Spain  . 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

,,, 

13 

2,413 

no 

13 

2,418 

110 

Germany 

•  •  • 

15 

8,640 

317 

2 

295 

13 

17 

8,935 

330 

Austria . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

14 

2.965 

183 

14 

2,965 

183 

Greece . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

157 

14 

2 

157 

14 

Turkey . 

•  •  • 

41 

28,793 

2,513 

93 

50,668 

1,769 

134 

79,461 

4,282 

Eg\ pt  and  Tunis 

44 

51,978 

3,321 

9 

1,781 

101 

53 

53,759 

3,422 

Belgium 

•  •  # 

7 

5,815 

174 

3 

742 

44 

10 

6,557 

45,400 

218 

India  and  China 

•  •• 

23 

45,400 

3,043 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

... 

23 

3,043 

Italy  . 

... 

1,206 

466,886 

38,350 

2,811 

137,016 

19,857 

4,017 

603,902 

58,207 

Total 

•  •  • 

1,973 

1,055,312 

60,223: 

3,155 

257,476 

24,064 

5,128 

1,312,788 

84,287 

Cleared. 


Steamships. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Total. 

Countries  to  which 
Departed. 

Number. 

OJ  • 
u  o 

<V  fcD 

|3 

a 
a>  o 

PS  EH 

Crews. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Number. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Great  Britain  and  colonies 

128 

86,764 

250,685 

3,458 

•  37 

12,659 

342 

165 

99,423 

3,800 

France  and  colonies 

398 

14,359 

52 

15,732 

28,490 

922 

450 

266,417 

15,281 

U.S.  America  . 

•  •  t 

32 

1,008 

32 

28,490 

1,008 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  . 

9 

1,794 

75 

9 

1,794 

75 

Russia  . 

•  •  • 

•  .  . 

•  •• 

10 

2,227 

85 

10 

2,227 

85 

Holland  and  colonies 

23 

30,368 

1,130 

1 

359 

13 

24 

30,727 

1,143 

Spain  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

33 

11,467 

438 

33 

11,467 

438 

Portugal  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  * 

6 

729 

45 

6 

729 

45 

Germany  . 

4 

i,529 

71 

... 

4 

1,529 

71 

Austria  . 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

4 

2,594 

76 

4 

2,594 

76 

Greece  . . 

91 

68,955 

3,728 

5 

1,013 

57 

96 

69,968 

3,785 

Turkey  . 

27 

10,311 

372 

1 

414 

17 

28 

10,725 

389 

Egypt  and  Tunis . 

114 

114,245 

5,756 

7 

1,432 

61 

121 

115,677 

5,817 

Belgium  . 

10 

7,644 

238 

,,, 

•  •• 

10 

7,644 

238 

Italy . 

2,871 

391,356 

6,030 

1,141 

184,478 

1,532 

4,012 

575,834 

7,562 

Total  . 

3,666 

961,857 

35,142 

1,338 

263,388 

4,671 

5,004 

1,225,245 

39,813 

The  foregoing  figures  have  been  collected  from  the  books  kept  by 
the  harbour  master  and  at  the  health  office,  but  the  numerous  discre¬ 
pancies  discovered  in  the  returns  respecting  British  vessels  supplied 
by  those  authorities,  as  compared  with  the  entries  made  in  the  register 
of  shipping  at  Her  Majesty’s  consulate,  show  that  but  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  their  accuracy. 
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Trade  and  Navigation  at  the  Provincial  Ports  in  the  Consular 

District  of  Naples. 

Yice-Consulate  of  Castellamare. 


The  number  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  that  visited  the  port  of 
Castellamare  during  the  year  1874  is  as  follows : — 

C J  •! 


Yessels. 

Tons. 

^tCcini  ••  ••  ••  • » 

22 

11,732 

S<xil  •  ♦  «  •  •  ••  •• 

13 

1,922 

Total 

35 

13,654 

Vice-Consulate  oe  Gtoja  Tauro. 

The  imports  at  the  port  of  Gioja  Tauro  during  the  year  1874  are 
valued  at  1,5201,  and  the  exports  at  277,4881  The  imports  consist 
of  iron  and  coals,  and  the  exports  solely  olive  oil,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  was  exported  to  England,  87,6961;  liussia,  117,7921;  and 
Erance,  46,8001 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  that  visited  the  above  named  port 
during  the  year  1874  was,  vessels  69,  tonnage  9,622,  of  which  33- 
vessels,  3,913  were  British. 

No  returns  have  been  received  from  the  other  vice-consulates. 

General  .Remarks  on  tiie  Crop  and  Prices  of  the  Principal 

Articles  of  Export  and  Import.. 

Olive  oil.— The  crop  of  1874  has  been  unusually  abundant  at  all  the 
Neapolitan  provinces,  being  generally  estimated  at  55,000  to  60,000 
tuns  of  olive  oil  in  the  continental  oil  producing  districts  south  of 
Naples. 

The  shipment  of  olive  oil  during  the  year  1874  from  Gallipoli  and 
Gioja  have  been  as  follows : — 


Great 

Britain. 

Russia. 

France. 

Italy. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

Total. 

Tuns. 

Tuns. 

Tuns. 

Tuns. 

Tuns. 

Tuns. 

Tuns. 

Tuns. 

Gallipoli  . 

4,S16 

562 

390 

495 

70 

140 

•  •  • 

6,473 

Gioja . 

2,987 

2,560 

1,085 

155 

132 

... 

270 

7,180 

Total  . 

7,803 

3,122 

1,475 

050 

202 

140 

270 

13,662 

The  above  shipments  have  been  taken  principally  from  the  heavy 
stocks  that  remained  from  the  crop  of  1872. 

The  crop  of  1873  gave  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  olive  oil  for 
exportation,  and  the  bulk  of  this  year’s  crop  will  provide  for  the 
shipment  of  1875,  and  possibly  also  for  a  good  portion  of  those  of  1876. 

The  lowest  and  highest  prices  for  Gallipoli  and  Gioja  olive  oil  have 
been  as  follows,  i.e.,  per  tun  of  252  gallons  free  on  board. 
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Months. 

Gallipoli. 

Gioja. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

£ 

s. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

January  . . 

42 

9 

0 

43 

10 

0 

41 

9 

0 

42 

8 

0 

February  . . 

40 

13 

0 

42 

14 

0 

40 

2 

0 

41 

14 

0 

March 

40 

2 

0 

41 

15 

0 

39 

16 

0 

41 

4 

0 

April 

40 

9 

0 

41 

6 

0 

40 

4 

0 

41 

2 

0 

May 

40 

18 

0 

42 

3 

0 

40 

16 

0 

42 

8 

0 

June 

41 

2 

0 

43 

0 

0 

41 

14 

0 

43 

3 

0 

J  uly 

41 

11 

0 

42 

16 

0 

41 

9 

0 

42 

18- 

August 

41 

0 

0 

42 

4 

0 

40 

16 

0 

41 

15 

September 

40 

0 

0 

41 

9 

0 

39 

13 

0 

41 

1 

0 

October  . . 

39 

10 

0 

40 

6 

0 

38 

17 

0 

39 

19 

0 

November 

38 

4 

0 

39 

16 

0 

39 

4 

0 

40 

16 

0 

December. . 

38 

5 

0 

39 

0 

9 

38 

2 

0 

39 

16 

0 

British  Iron. — The  lowest  and  highest  prices  for  British  iron  in 
bars  and  hoops,  duty  paid,  for  every  cantar  of  100  rotoli,  during  the 
year  1874,  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Months. 

Bars. 

Hoops. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

E. 

c. 

E.  c. 

E.  c. 

E.  c. 

January  . .  . . 

9 

0 

9  50 

10  0 

10  50 

February  . . 

9 

0 

9  50 

10  0 

10  50 

March 

9 

0 

9  25 

10  0 

10  25 

April 

9 

0 

9  25 

10  0 

10  25 

May 

8 

50 

8  75 

9  50 

9  75 

June 

8 

25 

8  40 

9  20 

9  40 

J  uly 

8 

0 

8  10 

8  0 

9  10 

August 

7 

80 

7  90 

8  80 

8  90 

September 

7 

50 

7  60 

8  50 

8  60 

October  . . 

7 

50 

7  60 

8  50 

8  60 

November 

7 

25 

7  30 

8  25 

8  30 

December . . 

7 

25 

7  25 

8  25 

8  25 

Fish. — The  import  of  salted  and  dried 

fish  at  this 

port  and  the 

lowest  and  highest  prices  paid  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Gaspg  codfish 

•  • 

Lis. 

«  • 

49,939 

Newfoundland 

•  • 

•  • 

45,400 

20s.  3d.  to  22s.  per  11.  of 

112  lbs.,  c.  f.  and  insce. 

Labrador  . .  . . 

•  i 

» 

•  • 

44,142 

12?.  to  175.  6d.  c.  f.  and 

insce. 

Stockfish  . . 

•  « 

Yogs 

•  • 

61,636 

Herrings  . . 

•  • 

Barrels 

. . 

5,590 

175.  to  20s.  6d.  per  bl.  c.  f. 

and  insce. 

[  British  pilchards  . . 

•  i 

Hogsheads 

7,704 

49?.  to  100.?.  per  hhd. 

Spanish  „ 

•  • 

Casks 

•  • 

2,739 

NAPLES. 
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List  of  the  Lowest  and  Highest  Prices  for  Italian  and  Foreign 

Wheat  during  the  Year  1874. 

Italian  Wheat. 

Per  Cantar. 


L. 

c. 

L. 

c. 

Hard  Puglia 

7 

50  to  11 

0 

Majoriche  . . 

5 

50 

9 

30 

Bianchette  . . 

4 

50 

9 

30 

Risciole 

5 

30 

9 

0 

M  isti 

6 

70 

10 

20 

Komanelle  . . 

6 

40 

9 

60 

Palmentelle . . 

7 

0 

8 

40 

Real  Forti  . . 

7 

80 

9 

60 

Trentina  4 . 

6 

80 

7 

90 

Temolia 

•  • 

6 

10 

7 

20 

Foreign  Wheat. 


Hard. 

Per  Cantar. 


Rumelia 

L. 

6 

c.  L. 
70  to  8 

c. 

90 

Odessa 

6 

20 

8 

70 

Taganrog 

6 

0 

8 

80 

Ismail. . 

6 

10 

8 

60 

Costanza 

6 

70 

9 

10 

Rodosto  . . 

6 

20 

9 

30 

St.  Jean  d’Acre 

5 

25 

8 

40 

Coast  of  Africa 

6 

90 

9 

40 

Bombay  . . 

6 

40 

8 

40 

Enos  . . 

6 

70 

8 

80 

Yolo  .. 

6 

80 

9 

10 

Bond  . . 

6 

60 

9 

60 

Tunis  . . 

6 

30 

9 

50 

Philipperille. . 

6 

30 

9 

40 

Cyprus 

6 

50 

• 

• 

Smyrna 

8 

00 

• 

« 

Ibrail . . 

Soft. 

9 

Per  Cantar. 

L/.  c.  L.  c. 
4  80  to  8  10 

Galatz. . 

5 

00 

8 

70 

Burgas 

6 

50 

8 

40 

Baltzic 

7 

20 

7 

90 

Yarna. . 

7 

40 

8 

10 

Taganrog 

8 

30 

8 

50 

Enos  . . 

7 

70 

7 

80 

Polish 

5 

80 

8 

80 

Sandomirca  Odessa 

•  % 

5 

50 

5 

80 

„  Galatz 

5 

50 

5 

90 

Odessa  , , 

5 

20 

5 

70 

ITALY. 


Lowest  and  Highest  Prices  for  British  Coal  Free  on  Board  at  this 

Port  in  1874. 

Per  1,000  Kilo. 


January 

•  • 

L.  L. 
49  to  62 

February 

•  • 

48 

59 

March. . 

•  • 

48 

59 

April  . . 

•  • 

48 

59 

May  . . 

49 

-60 

June  . . 

52 

62 

July  .. 

43 

56 

August 

42 

56 

September 

42 

54 

October 

38 

49 

November 

t  • 

38 

48 

December 

•  • 

38 

'49 

N.  B. — The  charge  for  putting  the  coal  on  board  of  the  steamer  is 
included  in  the  above  prices. 

Italian  Eu^ds. 


The  lowest  and  highest  prices  for  Italian  funds,  5  per  cent.,  during 
the  year  1874,  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Months. 

Lowest  Prices. 

Highest  Prices. 

January 

67  -15 

68-05 

February  . . 

67-40 

•69-05 

March 

68  -85 

69-50 

April 

69  -50 

71-45 

M  ay 

70-50 

72  -05 

June 

70  -30 

72  -15 

J  uiy  . 

69-95 

71  -45 

August 

71  -40 

72  10 

September  . . 

71  -35 

71  -95 

October 

70  -90 

72-25 

November  . . 

71-95 

72  -90 

December  . . 

r 

72-50 

74-10 

Exchanges  and  Gold. 


List  of  the  lowest  and  highest  exchanges  for  ninety  day’s  date  bills 
in  England,  and  lowest  and  highest  premium  on  gold  during  the 
year  1874. 


Months. 

Exchange. 

Bold. 

Lowest. 

Hig  h 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

J  anuary  . . 

L. 

28-25 

L. 

28  -95 

115  -90 

116-50 

February  . . 

28  -90 

29-25 

116-00 

116-50 

March 

28-70 

28-90 

115-10 

315-40 

April 

28-35 

28  -95 

114-00 

315  -20 

May 

27  -65 

28-60 

110-35 

113-90 

June 

27-45 

27-90 

110-00 

110-65 

July 

27-65 

27  -65 

111-00 

111  -30 

August 

27-45 

27-65 

110  -30 

111  -20 

September 

27  -45 

27-60 

110-35 

110  -45 

October  . . 

27-50 

27-75 

110-80 

111  -50 

November. . 

27-55 

27-55 

110-80 

111  -25 

December . . 

27  -40 

27-55 

110  -60 

110  -80 

,  •  \ 

Births  and  Deaths  at  Naples  during  the  Year  1874. 
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<D 

O 

cS 

s 

r» 

CD 

f-i 
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© 
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A 
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52; 

P3 

5=> 

H 

W 


Age, 

75  and 

upwards. 

Ph 

©OOCOOO©CO©l>.H*-rH'''H<N 
HOr-H50»0'^<0W‘0>aC005 
rH  i — 1  rH 

r, 

© 

05 

CO 

CO 

r® 

rH 

% 

1 

Oi<MOOO'^xH'^<COCOCq'#(M 

Or-HOiCO^Oiro-^lCSCO'^lOCO 

rH 

00 

*o 

_ 

Age, 

60  to  75. 

Ph 

tD(£)tDMlO'<iil»>00  10  030 
OT03lOHriU51»C0h.tOO5H 

I— 1  rH  ~H  rH  rH  rH 

CO 

TH 

<N^ 

H 

lr 

>  T* 

of 

M. 

OOC3>OCOCU'H<OiCOO>05M 

H>QNWO1^00«0<01>00H 

rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH 

1,261 

Age, 

40  to  60. 

P* 

tD>Or-(MH^OOlC5MOOOO 
OOr-iOOl>-C0«C>O^rra> 
rH  rH  i — 1  rH  rH 

1,031 

j 

2,341 

M. 

1 

COOP^OCONPWCOHNCD 
COrHCO^OOiCOOiNQrHH 
rH  rH  r-H  rH  rH  rH  rH 

1,310 

Age, 

20  to  40. 

!. 

Ph 

HMa(NoOH>r5co»offiioo5Tti 

0J01NC0O00l>ai5Dl>0000 

rH 

1,020 

j 

; 

rH 

CO 

r 

<N 

M. 

coewnasjcooi^N^o 

(NOOtJhOJCOOOOJOIOJHO 

rH  rH  rH  rH  rH 

1,241 

Age, 

15  to  20. 

P=I 

MS^IOCINOVOHHIMOD 

W  i — IHrlHPIrlHHClHi — 1 

■> 

© 

© 

CM 

397 

3 

H05NOC0Wl0<N05N'^‘0 

N  H  H  N  i — 1  rH  rH  rH  rH  i — li — IrH 

£ 

Age, 

10  to  15. 

Ph 

COH©NO>WOHOJk«OOi 
rH  r1  rl  rH  rH  rH  r— i 

112 

_ j 

^  231 

i 

M. 

(NO(MOQrHOO(MrHOOx^VO 
rH  rH  ?H  r—>  rH  rH  rH  rH 

O* 

iH 

rH 

J 

«T  ^ 
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lO 

Ph 

OOOOOCOHN-^NOWNffi 
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319 

j 

650 

M. 
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(NMwmftiMOKaiMHcqco 

331  | 

i 

-,*o 

a>  r* 

y  S 

Ph 

(OMIOO^OCONMHHM 

r^lOrjMNCimcOOOKNN 

rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  r~1  rH  rH  rH 

1,546 

J 

— i 

>  <N 

CO 

M. 

ffiMHOCOOOOaOlOffiilOO 

COrH©lOraroGM©COiH(M 

rHrHrHr— IrHrrrHr-i  rH  rH  r-H  rH 

© 

© 

© 

'-'J 

Age, 

Birth  to  One 
Year. 

Ph" 

rd«)(MOONOiaOHT|(ino 

OlNNHUOOOCOMHIMHM 

rH  r-H  rH  rH  H  H  Cl  rl  rl  rH  rH  rH 

-\ 

CO 
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© 

> 
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HilOrHOtOCiNTjIHiHlrilio 
rlr— idr-IrHrlCMrHrHrHrHrH 

2,069  1 
v _ 

* 

Month. 

January  .. 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  ... 
September 

October  . . 
November 
December. . 
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Totals. 

N  N  00  N  IQ  S  CO  ®  a 
(NOICOOWOO^^IOOIOJM 
<0IOQ0®t|((M10(NOhN^ 

r— 1  tH  tH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  r— 1  rH  rH 

17,163 

•  • 

Total. 

Female. 

©OOhM>OH©(NO>OM(M 

H  O)  ^  COr- It— Ii— iOOCOi-HO 
OONCONNtON^OtQlOtON 

rH 

rH  . 

<M 

•N 

CO 

Male. 

OON©IOCOCOO!>OOOHIO)(M 
00103N<MN(M'^10WJ>N 
00,t>-05  00.t'-COOOC040cC>CO.t'» 

8,952 

•  • 

Died 
on  the 
Highways. 

P=I 

•  t— 1  d  •  T“^  •  •  rH  •  •  •  • 

•  •  m  n  •••• 

*0 

1  V 

35 

M. 

CO  HI  <M  0-1  H  .  40  CO  40  .  rH  Tfl 

•  • 

© 

CO 

Died 
in  the 
Prisons. 

Ph 

•  •  •  •  •  rH  •  •  rH 

•  ••  •  •  •  •• 

■> 

co 

-ry - 

52 

46  1 
v. _ 

Died 

in  Hospitals 
and  Asylums. 

pH 

H^lOlQ(N<NCOn(M(M<OH 

(MOiOOOOCOOOCOlMlOKMiO 

04  rH  r— <  r-l  04  H  r 1  r— 1  rH  r— 1  r— 1  rH 

■> 

CO 

05 

O 

•s 

04 

05 
i  H 

>  40 

A 

M. 

O  CD  O  oo  O)  (M  r 1  CO  r- 1  rH  OO  r 1 
WNCDC0H00H05>00)C!O 

04  r— 1  04  04  04  rH  04  rl  H  H  H  04 

CO 

40 

04  J 

Died 

in  Private 
Houses. 

P=I 

WMHtlOlMNMOONmNO 

0)OlOWH04WMC0HN>0 

»OCOC010»0'^»0'^CO'^HC10 

1  6,104 

_ j 

12,527 

rH  rH  04  CO  '—J  Is*  rH  40  05  05  04 

.t - ICONOOOHH'OIWNOI 

!O<O4>.co4O'^COHl<C0H^Tj<4O 

co 

04 

Foreigners. 

Ph 

C©CO4O0Q00CO04'rl<C0C0'HfiO4 

*H 

05 

100 

M. 

O5004O4O&>rH'’*04C'0C0i>-rH 

19 

Natives 
of  other 
Communes. 

Ph 

COrllHHtOOWOOMHOiCO 
HCOMOOOJbr '  ©  >— <  05  r- 1 
t-H  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  H  H  rH 

1  1,338 

_ j 

3,130 

• 

a 

CO(M^0510COOHJ>C2«00 

C01>O00H<<NH(C0H'^04ro 

hhnhhhhhhhhh 

1,792 

Natives 
of  the 
Commune. 

ph 

(MCC'OiOCOCOaOTjlHO'H 

05  04  O  04  05  rH  C.O  CO  05  40  rH  CO 
t0©h-C0>040C0'4,WH14C5l0 

04 

CO 

•N 

CO 

13,933 

M. 

f(H  rH  40  05  40  04  00  04  CO  rH 
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C0C0^C04£5OC0,^'^'^»0C0 

Oi 

o 

rH 

A 

Months. 

January  . . 
February  . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October  . . 
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VENICE. 

Supplementary  Report  by  Consul  Smallwood  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce 
of  the  Rort  of  Venice  for  the  Year  1875. 

Navigation. 

The  statistical  tables  just  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
ou  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Venice  in  the  year  1875,  compared  with 
1874,  show  a  decrease  of  724  ships  and  47,701  tons  in  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  of  all  nations  which  entered  this  port,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  Table  No.  I. ;  although  there  was  an  increase  of  six 
steam  ships,  a  diminution  of  only  eight  sailing  ships,  and  a  total  increase 
of  18,275  tons  in  the  number  and  tonDage  of  British  ships,  as  stated 
in  my  commercial  report  for  1875. 

The  accompanying  return  of  British  shipping  (Table  No.  II.)  shows 
the  following  amounts  of  the  direct  and  indirect  trade  by  British  ships 
in  the  year  1875  : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

Direct  trade 

656,821 

874,432 

Indirect  trade  . . 

2,614,874 

321,878 

Total  . .  . . 

3,271,695 

1,196,310 

•  • 

3,271,695 

Total  imports  and  exports 

a  a 

4  • 

4,468,005 

being  a  total  increase  in  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports,  compared 
with  1874,  of  390,827/.  sterling. 

Table  No.  I. — Total  Number  of  Ships  of  all  Elags,  including 
Coasting  Vessels,  entered  at  the  Port  of  Venice  in  the  Years 
1875  and  1874,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage  (in  Italian 
Measurement). 


Year. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1 S  /  4  1 1  •  •  •  •  1 1  1 1 

3,475 

578,711 

/  d  •  •  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a 

2,751 

531,010 

Decrease  in  1875 . 

724 

47,701 

Return  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Venice  during  the  Year  1875. 
Direct  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies. 
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ITALY. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Ships  entered  at  the  Port  of  Venice  in 
1875  according  to  their  Flags,  with  their  Tonnage  in  Italian 
Measurement. 


Flag-. 

Steamships. 

Sailing 

Ships. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

American . 

... 

... 

5 

2,081 

5 

2,081 

Austro-Hungarian  t . 

261 

93,851 

547 

39,267 

808 

133,198 

British  . 

172 

187,385 

28 

7,953 

200 

195,338 

Danish  . 

1 

976 

5 

634 

6 

1,610 

French  . 

»  •  • 

1 

391 

1 

391 

German  . 

•  •  • 

8 

1,194 

8 

1,194 

Greek  . 

•  •  • 

8 

1,782 

8 

1,782 

Dutch  . 

•  •  • 

4 

585 

4 

585 

Russian  ...  . 

to 

1 

159 

1 

159 

S  we  d  i  sh -No  nr  egi  an  . 

2 

1,354 

9 

2,575 

11 

3,929 

Turkish  . 

... 

... 

18 

690 

18 

690 

Foreign  . 

436 

283,566 

634 

57,311 

1,070 

340,887 

National  . 

176 

100,495 

1,505 

89,638 

1,681 

190,133 

Total . 

612 

334,061 

2,139 

146,949 

2,751 

531,010 

Harbour  Dues. 


Lire. 

c. 

Sea  and  lagoon  pilotage  to  and  from  Venice 

132 

00 

Anchorage  (per  ton). . 

00 

55 

Sanitary  dues  (per  ton) 

00 

07 

„  for  all  ships  coming  from  India, 

Russia,  and  Greece  (per  ton) 

Bill  of  health 

00 

45 

4 

30 

The  above  fees  are  all  paid  in  currency  (Italian  bvres). 

Commerce. 

The  decrease  in  the  amount  and  value  of  merchandize  imported  and 
exported,  as  seen  by  Table  No.  V.,  is  attributable  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  enormous  custom-house  charges  on  the  landing  and  warehousing  of 
goods  imported,  as  well  as  to  the  heavy  harbour  dues,  and  to  *the 
market  being  still  overstocked  in  consequence  of  the  importations 
effected  previously  to  the  abolition  of  the  free  port,  and  in  some  degree 
to  the  almost  general  crisis  of  the  commercial  world. 

Considering,  however,  that  in  1871  there  was  an  extraordinary  stir 
in  grain  transactions,  and  that  the  value  of  its  importation  and  expor¬ 
tation  was  in  that  year  42,074,060  lire,  whilst  in  1875  it  was  only 
23,576,347  lire,  being,  therefore,  a  decrease  of  18,497,713,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  in  1875,  as  compared  with  the  two  previous  years,  there 
was  not  a  great  falling  oh  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  merchandize 
imported  and  exported. 

In  imports  there  was  an  increase  of  trade  with  Great  Britain,  Egypt, 
the  Ionian  Islands,  France,  and  Austria ;  but  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the.  quantity  and  value  of  goods  imported  from  Japan,  East  Indies, 
United .  States  of  America,  St.  Domingo,  Brazil,  Arabia,  Barbary, 
Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  Eussia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Malta,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Germany. 

In  imports  the  most,  considerable  increase  was  in  oils,  colonials, 
hemp,  metals,  and  raw  silk  ;  and  a  decrease  in  grain,  spirits,  indigo 
silk-worm  eggs,  cotton,  hardware,  earthenware,  petroleum,  dried  and 
salted  fish,  charcoal,  lime,  and  pozzolana. 

The  increase  of  exports  was  in  the  following  articles,  viz  :  oils,  hemp, 
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oleaginous  seeds,  metals,  and  raw  silk.  A  decrease  in  grain,  indigo, 
silk-worm  eggs,  spirits,  beads,  and  colonials. 


Table  No.  V. — Total  ?  Amount  of  the  Trade  of  the  Port  of  "Venice  in 
tlie  Years  1874-75  by  Sea,  by  Land,  and  by  Biver  Navigation. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Total. 

Livres. 

Livres. 

Livres. 

1874  . ,  . .  . . 

250,482,163 

199,809,931 

450,292,094 

1875  . 

227,027,841 

178,362,378 

405,390,219 

Decrease  in  1875. . 

23,454,322 

21,447,553 

44,901,875 

showing  a  total  decrease  in  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports  of 
44,901,875  Italian  livres,  equal  to  1,796,075/.  sterling. 


Table  showing  the  Value  of  Merchandize  imported  and  exported  by 
Sea  at  the  Port  of  Venice  in  the  Years  1875-74,  with  the  Countries 
where  imported  and  whence  exported. 


Countries. 

Importations. 

Exportations. 

1875. 

1874, 

1875. 

1874. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Arabia  . . 

3,396 

25,353 

3,634 

2,321 

Australia 

912 

2,560 

1,368 

3,571 

Austria  and  Hungary  . . 

692,364 

646,239 

734,692 

1,200,608 

Barbary 

14,883 

25,699 

3,198 

8,802 

Belgium 

•  • 

7,343 

822 

•  • 

Brazil  . . 

22,814 

24,203 

•  • 

•  • 

East  Indies 

1,469,257 

1,648,413 

207,833 

199,851 

Egypt  . 

490,994 

333,223 

134,433 

124,829 

France  . . 

11,018 

9,867 

1,698 

2,274 

Germany 

•  t 

t  « 

1,074 

3,178 

Great  Britain  . . 

694,005 

709,726 

900,558 

729,602 

Greece  . . 

2,636 

8,320 

54,271 

59,831 

Holland 

1,393 

37,464 

2,424 

5,961 

Japan  . . 

90,478 

417,362 

1,818 

6,741 

Ionian  Islands . . 

267,406 

74,662 

61,496 

56,409 

Malta  . . 

58 

856 

18,598 

21,447 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia 

12,652 

434,198 

2,687 

5,214 

Portugal 

•  • 

•  • 

13,662 

•  i 

Russia  . . 

147,712 

349,582 

17,499 

18,304 

St.  Domingo  . . 

•  • 

18,955 

•  • 

•  • 

Sweden  and  Norway  , . 

97,428 

133,375 

3,155 

44 

Turkey  . .  . .  . . 

110,872 

308,638 

214,997 

259,483 

United  States  t . 

59,904 

147,468 

2,671 

1,396 

Foreign  ports  . . 

4,190,182 

5,363,506 

2,382,588 

2,629,866 

Italian  ports  . .  . . 

620,612 

596,798 

171,793 

218,176 

Total  . . 

4,810,794 

5,960,204 

2,554,381 

2,848,042 
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Administration  op  Consumption  Duty  in  1875. 


Articles,  &c. 

Quantity. 

Wine  . . 

Hectolitres 

167,879 

Flour  . . 

Quintals  . . 

119,349 

Pice  . . 

))  •  • 

30,095 

Petroleum  . . 

J)  •  • 

9,943 

Sugar  ..  .. 

>)  •  • 

13,271 

Coffee  . . 

»  •  • 

2,627 

Pulse  . .  . . 

>>  •  • 

10,697 

Wood  . .  . . 

55  •  • 

688,982 

Oxen  . . 

Number  . . 

9,295 

Calves . . 

))  •  • 

7,731 

Sheep  . .  . . 

5J  •  • 

40,250 

Fowls  . . 

t  • 

»  *  * 

13,455 

In  1874  the  amount  received  by  this  administration  was  3,000,000 
Italian  lire,  whilst  in  1875  it  exceeded  4,000,000. 


Detailed  Statement  of  the  Value  of  all  Merchandize  Imported  and  Exported  at  Venice  in  1875  as  compared  with  1874,  in 

Italian  Livres. 
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Port  and  Public  Works. 

The  important  and  vital  question  for  Venice  of  the  progressive 
obstruction  of  its  lagoons,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  and  offal 
brouglit  from  the  undulations  of  the  sea  and  from  the  many  rivers 
flowing  into  them,  is  now  become  the  serious  and  careful  study  of  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  Municipality,  and  of  the  Italian 
Government. 

The  Superior  Council  for  Public  Works  voted  the  removal  of  the 
River  Brenta  from  the  lagoons  of  Chioggia  as  far  as  Brondolo,  and 
the  engineer  (Dr.  Bocci)  has  been  instructed  by  the  Ministry  to  study 
and  report  all  the  necessary  measures  to  carry  into  execution  this 
important  decision;  but  the  provincial  civil  authorities  of  Padua  are 
opposing  the  project,  objecting  that  by  the  deviation  of  the  course  of 
the  River  Brenta  the  territory  of  the  province  would  be  exposed  to 
inundations. 

The  rescue  of  the  Venetian  lagoons  not  being  merely  a  local  but 
indeed  an  Italian  question,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ministry  for 
Public  Works  will  not  be  influenced  against  such  an  urgent  and 
essential  decision,  which,  if  not  carried  into  effect,  would  be  contrary 
to  all  progress  and  civilization,  and  cause  the  ruin  of  many  commercial 
and  industrial  interests. 

By  incessant  excavations  the  leading  canal  from  Malamocco  to 
Venice  is  now  of  the  depth  of  8  metres,  and  the  amount  expended 
from  the  year  1867  to  1875  exceeds  2,000,000  Italian  livres.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  canal,  which  is  so  beneficial  to  the  commercial  and  maritime 
movement  of  the  city,  is  not  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  give  admission  to 
first-class  men-of-war. 

A  commission  of  engineers  was  deputed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  the  reopening  of  the  port  of  the  Lido,  whose  opinion  (now 
published),  as  also  that  of  almost  all  technical  men  in  Venice,  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  project  on  the  following  grounds: — That  the  actual  port 
of  Malamocco  is  to  be  maintained  of  a  navigable  depth  by  artificial 
means ;  that  the  leading  canal,  being  only  8  metres  deep,  is  to  be  kept 
of  the  same  depth,  especially  the  abrupt  bending  of  the  canal  opposite 
the  public  gardens,  which  is  not  easily  turned  by  large  vessels ;  that 
the  works  of  excavations  and  deepening  of  the  canals  of  the  port  of 
Malamocco  would  not  be  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the  new 
harbour ;  that  no  artificial  means  would  be  necessary  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  port  of  the  Lido,  as  the  canals  would  maintain  their  own 
depth ;  and  that  the  new  port  would  only  be  1  kilo.,  whilst  that  of 
Malamocco  is  more  than  15  kilos,  distant  from  Venice. 

Arsenal. 

In  consequence  of  the  enlargements  and  improvements  which  are 
unremittingly  carried  on,  the  space  occupied  at  present  by  the  arsenal 
of  Venice  is  36  hectares  and  1,000  square  metres,  enclosed  by  a  wall 
3,840  metres  long;  the  dockyards  and  canals  occupy  12  hectares  and 
4,000  metres;  the  squares  and  streets,  11  hectares  and  4,000  metres; 
and  the  fabrics  a  space  of  12  hectares  and  300  metres. 

It  communicates  with  the  lagoon  by  two  gates,  one  of  which  is 
30  metres  wide,  and  forms  one  of  the  sides  of  a  dockyard  in  construc¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  335  metres  long,  200  wide,  and  8'50  deep. 

Opposite  to  this  gate,  at  a  distance  of  340  metres,  two  sliding  docks 
are  being  constructed  of  the  length  of  145  metres  each,  with  an  adjacent 
edifice,  the  upper  story  of  which  consists  of  a  hall  80  metres  long  and 
24  wide,  to  be  used  as  a  school  for  naval  drawing  and  a  mould  loft. 
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The  larger  of  the  two  graving  docks  now  in  construction,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  which  were  given  in  my  commercial  report,  will  be  capacious 
enough  when  finished  to  receive  first-class  men-of-war. 

Shipbuilding. 

There  was  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  sailing  ships  constructed 
in  the  year  1875,  although  there  was  a  falling  ofi*  in  the  tonnage  of 
652  tons  if  compared  with  1874. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  six  merchant  vessels  launched 
in  1875 : — 


Names  of  Ships. 

Tons. 

Trabaccolo  “  Clodio  ”  . .  . . 

•  t 

37 

„  “  Leonilda  ”  . .  . . 

59 

Brig  “  Nadalino  ”  . . 

174 

„  “  Nino  Bixio  ”  . .  . . 

202 

Trabaccolo  “  V'itellio” 

29 

Brig  “  Yittor  Pisani  ” 

626 

Others  are  commenced  and  now  on  the  stocks  in  private  dockyards. 


Meteorology. 

The  average  temperature  in  the  year  1875  was  +  13°  61'  (centi¬ 
grade  thermometer),  the  maximum  on  the  19th  of  August  +  32°  2', 
and  the  minimum  on  the  22nd  and  24th  of  February  and  on  the  11th 
December  —  4°. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  year  was  675*91  millimetres. 

The  rainy  days  were  100,  the  clear  32,  the  nebulous  94,  and  the 
stormy  ones  48. 

Public  Health. 

The  public  health  in  Yenice  and  the  Venetian  provinces  was  satis¬ 
factory  during  the  last  year.  There  were  no  epidemic  diseases  among 
the  population,  nor  epizootic  maladies  amongst  cattle. 

Hospitals  and  Lunatic  Asylums. 

The  total  number  of  sick  persons  received  in  the  hospitals  and 
lunatic  asylums  in  1875  is  12,081,  which,  in  addition  to  the  1,969 
who  were  under  treatment,  amounts  to  14,050;  of  whom  10,850 
recovered,  1,188  died,  and  2,004  are  in  the  hospitals  and  lunatic 
asylums. 

Prisons. 

On  the  31st  December,  1875,  1,138  persons  were  in  the  prisons  of 
Venice — 859  males,  and  279  females.  During  the  whole  year  3,568 
had  been  imprisoned,  3,588  released,  and  45  had  died  therein) 

Bailways. 

No  changes  of  any  consequence  took  place  in  the  railway  communi¬ 
cation  within  the  district  of  this  consulate  since  my  last  commercial 
reports,  and  the  negotiations  between  the  Italian  and  Austrian  Gfoyern- 
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ments  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  North  Italian  railway  lines  have 
been  continued  without  interruption. 

The  Venetian  Lagoons. 

The  late  Signor  Paleocapa,  the  greatest  hydraulic  engineer  of  Italy, 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  hydraulic  works,  the  demolition  of  which 
is  now  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  Venice  and  Chioggia  as  mari¬ 
time  ports. 

Paleocapa  himself  proposed  in  1830  the  reorganization  of  the  port 
of  Malamocco  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  Lido,  and  in  1840  he  brought  the 
River  Brenta  into  the  lagoon.  The  civil  engineers  Mati  and  Contin,  in 
their  report  on  the  project  of  the  reopening  of  the  port  of  the  Lido, 
expressed  their  conviction,  based  upon  irrefragable  grounds,  that  the 
eminent  technical  engineers  of  the  French  Commission  in  1806,  as  well 
as  Signor  Paleocapa,  were  in  no  way  justified — the  former  in  pre¬ 
ferring  the  organization  of  the  port  of  Malamocco  in  lieu  of  that  of  the 
Lido,  and  the  latter  in  encouraging  the  same  project  in  1830. 

From  1811  to  1874  the  port  of  Lio  Maggiore,  which  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  the  coast  of  the  Cavallino,  was  gradually  destroyed, 
and  the  sands  have  almost  entirely  obstructed  and  covered  the  bank  of 
the  canal  of  the  Lido,  known  also  as  the  canal  of  Pordelio. 

This  canal  discharges  itself  into  the  canal  of  the  port  of  Treporti 
instead  of  falling  into  the  sea,  by  the  total  obstruction  of  the  coast,  and 
hence  the  disappearance  of  the  port  of  Lio  Maggiore,  whilst  the  mouth 
of  the  port  of  St.  Erasino  is  no  longer  distinct  from  the  port  of  Treporti 
as  it  was  in  1811. 

The  condition  of  the  upper  lagoons  from  St.  Griacomo  del  Paludo 
at  Murano  and  Mazorbo  to  the  Sile  is  deplorable. 

It  is  sufficient  to  throw  a  glance  on  a  plan  of  the  lagoons  of  Venice 
to  see  with  how  many  marshes  and  moors  that  part  of  the  Venetian 
lagoon  is  submerged. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that — 

1.  The  coast  of  the  Cavallino  will  inevitably  extend  as  far  as 
the  port  of  Treporti,  submerging  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  ports  of 
Lio  Maggiore  and  St.  Erasmo  with  sand,  and,  even  obstructing  the 
Punta  dei  Sabbioni,  and  will  stretch  out  towards  Venice,  whilst  the 
canal  to  the  port  of  Treporti  will  be  absorbed  by  the  canal  of  the  Lido. 

2.  The  beds  of  the  three  contiguous  ports  will  eventually  rise  so 
high  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  coast. 

3.  The  canal  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lido  will  afterwards  be  the  only 
means  of  communication  with  the  three  lagoons,  without  even  the 
resource  of  the  overflowing  of  the  waters,  which  at  present  takes  place 
over  the  now  depressed  sand-bank.  But  by  the  rising  of  its  bed  the 
now  half-choked  canal  of  the  Lido  will  be  insufficient  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  port,  and  the  general  deterioration  of  the  lagoon  will 
rapidly  progress. 

4.  From  the  tortuosity  of  the  canal  the  sands  will  more  effectually 
invade  the  lagoon  of  the  Lido. 

5.  The  above-mentioned  circumstances  will  shortly  produce  a  per¬ 
manent  obstruction  between  the  ports  of  Malamocco  and  the  port  of 
the  Lido,  fatal  to  the  latter. 

The  stream  is  so  strong  that  all  masters  of  vessels  coming  from  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  Adriatic  are  compelled  to  direct  their  course 
close  to  the  Dalmatian  coast,  whilst  when  they  sail  out  they  steer  close 
to  the  Italian  coast  to  go  with  the  stream. 

By  the  fact  of  the  diminution  of  the  depth  of  water  and  the  conse- 
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quent  progressive  obstruction  of  the  lagoons,  the  redemption  of  the 
port  is  of  such  supreme  necessity  as  to  involve  not  only  the  navigation 
and  commerce  of  Venice,  but  also  the  very  existence  of  the  city. 

The  engineer  Dr.  Fambri  says: — 

“  To  remedy  actual  and  future  damage  there  is  nothing  new  to 
devise.  The  nature  of  the  damage  and  its  well-known  origin  point 
out  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  sanctioned  by 
experience.” 

The  sands  which  obstruct  the  mouths  of  the  canals  do  not  proceed 
directly  and  regularly  from  the  high  sea,  but  laterally  in  one  unvarying 
course. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  sands 
which  have  so  rapidly  created  the  shoals  parallel  to  the  shore,  and 
which  obstructed  Lio  Maggiore  and  covered  St.  Frasmo. 

There  is  but  one  effectual  means  to  attain  this  object — to  place  an 
insurmountable  lateral  obstacle  before  which  the  advancement  of  the 
sands  might  be  arrested. 

Such  lateral  obstacle  would  be  a  dike  running  in  the  direction  of 
north-east,  and  stretching  out  into  the  sea  to  a  distance  of  3,440  metres, 
to  prevent  the  sands  from  surrounding  it. 

To  remedy  the  present  damage  another  dike  should  be  erected  in  a 
south-west  direction  of  less  extension  by  one-third  of  the  other  dike, 
to  form  the  opposite  bank  of  the  canal  falling  into  the  sea. 

Such  hydraulic  works  would  be  of  great  use  not  only  to  remove 
the  danger  of  the  obstruction  of  the  lagoons,  but  also  to  navigation, 
and  the  expense  of  this  undertaking  would  amount  approximative^  to 
9,000,000  Italian  lire. 

The  Law  agreed  to  between  the  Commissioners  for  the  Free  Ware¬ 
houses  (Punti  Franchi)  and  the  Italian  Ministry  for  Finance, 
approved  and  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  eighty-five  votes  in  the 
Italian  Parliament. 

1.  The  Italian  Government  is  authorized  to  grant  to  public  admi¬ 
nistrations  and  to  private  citizens  the  institution  of  free  warehouses  in 
the  principal  maritime  cities  of  the  kingdom,  provided  the  application 
be  recommended  and  approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by 
the  Municipality  in  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  free  warehouses  have 
to  he  instituted. 

Such  permission  will  not,  however,  he  granted  if  the  free  ware¬ 
houses  do  not  present  sufficient  security  to  guarantee  the  Government 
against  every  possible  fraud. 

The  free  warehouses  will  not  he  comprised  within  the  Customs 
Lines,  pursuant  to  art.  1,  par.  1,  of  the  Customs  Eegulations,  dated 
dated  September  11,  1862. 

2.  By  special  warrant,  sanctioned  by  Eoyal  Decree  in  concert  with 
the  Council  of  State  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  regulations 
for  the  supervision  of  the  goods  imported  and  exported  from  the  free 
warehouses  will  he  established. 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  shall  concur  with  the  delegates  of  the 
Grovernment  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  discipline  amongst 
the  functionaries  and  attendants  of  the  free  warehouses. 

The  description  of  the  goods  excluded  from  the  free  warehouses 
shall  be  pointed  oi.t  in  the  said  regulations,  and  on  the  discovery  of 
any  prohibited  goods,  such  shall  he  considered  as  contraband. 

The  violators  of  the  above  restrictions  shall  be  liable  to  punishment 
in  pursuance  of  the  Customs  Eegulations  of  September  16,  1862;  of 
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the  Legislative  Decree  of  June  28,  1866,  JNro.  3,020;  and  of  the  Law 
of  April  16,  1872,  INTo.  759,  Letter  D. 

3.  Dor  all  irregularities  and  frauds  detected  in  the  free  warehouses, 
Government  is  empowered  to  enforce  such  temporary  or  permanent 
measures  of  precaution  and  discipline  which  shall  be  deemed  expedient 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  public  treasury. 

4.  The  necessary  expenses  for  the  buildings  mentioned  in  par.  1, 
and  the  eventual  charges  for  the  superintendence  of  the  free  ware¬ 
houses,  shall  be  paid  by  the  applicants  for  such  accommodation. 

5.  Storehouses  will  be  erected  on  the  shores  of  the  principal  ports 
in  the  kingdom  for  the  temporary  custody  of  goods  imported  by  sea, 
wherein'  they  may  be  stored  for  such  a  given  number  of  days  as  may 
bo  considered  convenient  for  the  public  service  and  the  interests  of 
Government,  without  any  obligation  for  the  importer  to  declare  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  his  goods,  and  without  any  right  of  visit  from 
the  custom-house. 

The  period  for  the  storing  of  the  goods  in  the  said  storehouses  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  concert  with  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

In  such  buildings  the  importer  shall  have  the  right  to  place  his 
goods  and  handle  them  at  pleasure. 

The  custom-house  authorities  are  restricted  to  taking  the  necessary 
measures  to  ensure  the  needful  superintendence. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  the  erection  of  the  storehouses  shall  be  at 
the  charge  of  the  merchants  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  wTho  shall 
have  made  application  for  them. 

6.  Every  enactment  contrary  to  this  law  is  hereby  cancelled. 


Venice,  June  3,  1876. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

VIENNA. 

Report  by  Consul  WeiTcersheim  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Vienna 

for  the  Tear  1875, 

General  Points. 

The  past  year  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  sombre  epochs  of  Austrian 
commercial  history.  The  continuation  and  ever-increasing  extension 
of  the  sharp  crisis  of  1873,  the  collapse  of  credit,  the  stoppage  of  all 
production,  the  decline  in  the  value  of  all  securities,  which  surpasses 
all  intelligible  and  reasonable  limits,  the  numerous  failures  and  liquida¬ 
tions,  the  annihilation  of  old  and  well-known  firms,  with  the  frauds 
which  such  catastrophes  always  bring  in  their  rear, — all  tend  to  give 
this  year’s  report  a  truly  desolate  character. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  believe  that  the  crisis  of  1873  alone 
produced  these  effects,  for  in  the  course  of  the  year  various  circum¬ 
stances  have  occurred  to  render  them  still  more  intense. 

Thus  the  financial  affairs  of  the  State  exhibited  strikingly  the  effects 
of  the  general  impoverishment,  which  by  shaking  its  credit  brought 
even  the  rentes  into  the  list  of  fluctuating  securities,  thus  undermining 
the  value  of  the  only  stocks  hitherto  unaffected. 

Whilst  paper  rentes  rose  during  and  after  the  crisis  to  G9  to  70  per 
cent.,  they  are  already  at  G2  to  64 ;  and  the  same  with  silver  rentes, 
which  fell  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  from  74  to  67. 

A  further  cause,  and  probably  the  most  important  one,  was  the 
unfortunate  policy  of  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  railway  ques¬ 
tions,  which  affected  most  seriously  the  railway  market,  and  caused 
their  stocks  to  fall  in  a  totally  unjustifiable  manner, — an  incident  which 
destroyed  nearly  all  Austrian  railway  credit  in  foreign  countries. 

Enormous  amounts  of  railway  debentures  and  shares  were  thrown 
on  the  Austrian  market  from  abroad,  principally  from  Germany,  which 
securities  could  only  be  absorbed  by  the  weakened  Austrian  market  at 
very  low  rates ;  hence  the  values  of  similar  property  held  by  private 
individuals  and  the  effective  assets  of  the  banks  were  again  reduced, 
and  naturally  reacted  by  producing  the  same  sad  results  on  other 
marketable  securities. 

The  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian  insurrection  which  broke  out  in 
July  of  the  past  year  could  not  fail  to  act  unfavourably  in  the  highest 
degree  on  the  economical  condition  of  the  country,  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  frontier  population. 

Irrespective  of  the  financial  effects  of  the  insurrection  on  Turkey, 
and  the  blow  to  the  holders  of  Turkish  stock  in  Austria,  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  solution  of  this  great  political  question  up  to  the  present 
day  has  acted  in  the  highest  degree  towards  the  disturbance  of  all  the 
economical  relations  of  the  country. 

The  greatest  and  most  damaging  influence,  however,  has  been  caused 
by  the  complications  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  the  more  so, 
as  they  happened  at  the  same  time  as  the  commercial  treaties  came  to 
[641]  4  t 
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an  end.  This  question  is  for  Austria,  both  at  present  and  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  of  such  grave  importance  that  it  needs  a  somewhat  lengthy 
explanation. 

The  compromise  which  was  arranged  in  the  year  1867  by  Count 
Beust  and  Deak  provided  that  the  two  countries  should  only  have  in 
common  the  Sovereign,  including  in  that  term  the  army  and  the  foreign' 
representative  body,  and  that  the  countries  should  in  other  respects  be 
totally  independent.  At  the  same  time  certain  matters  should,  though 
not  under  the  common  government,  be  at  least  administered  according 
to  certain  common  principles.  These  were  commercial  matters,  and  in¬ 
direct  taxation,  the  system  of  defence,  mint,  coinage,  and  railway 
affairs. 

As  regards  affairs  common  to  both,  Delegations  were  appointed  who 
had  to  treat  them  under  ordinary  responsible  ministries. 

In  the  Austrian  State  debt  Hungary  accepted  a  fixed  unalterable 
share,  and  at  the  same  period  the  floating  debt  was  accepted  as  a 
common  burden. 

For  the  payment  of  the  charges  of  the  joint  government,  a  quota, 
based  on  the  results  of  direct  taxation,  and  reckoning  on  the  advantages 
accruing  to  the  Austrian  half  of  the  empire  by  the  octroi,  was  fixed 
for  each  division,  viz.,  Austria,  70  per  cent. ;  Hungary,  30  per  cent. 
Previously,  however,  the  income  from  the  customs,  which,  as  the 
customs  territory  was  a  joint  one,  was  declared  a  joint  income,  was 
designated  to  serve  as  payment  for  the  joint  or  common  expenses, 
after  paying  the  octroi  (repaid  jointly),  and  the  remainder  was  to  be 
assigned  as  payment  to  both  divisions  of  the  monarchy.  This  conven¬ 
tion  was  concluded  for  a  period  of  ten  years  ending  on  the  31st 
December,  1877. 

For  affairs  not  in  common,  a  customs  commercial  treaty  for  ten 
years  was  concluded,  also  up  to  the  end  of  December,  1877,  which 
could  be  abrogated  by  either  party  after  five  years,  and  would  have 
validity,  after  a  notice  for  its  termination,  for  only  one  year  more. 

[Regarding  bank  matters,  the  statutes  of  the  Austrian  National 
Bank  were  acknowledged  as  valid  for  the  duration  of  their  privilege, — 
that  is,  up  to  the  31st  December,  1877,  also, — but  without  prejudice  to 
subsequent  alteration. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  treaties  expired,  various  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  would  end  also,  such  as  the  Italian,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1876;  the  English,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1876;  and  the 
German  and  French,  on  31st  December,  1877. 

With  this  convention  nobody  was  content,  and  especially  the 
Austrian  portion  of  the  empire,  which  thus  became  subsidiary  to  the 
Hungarian,  besides  having  to  bear  70  per  cent,  of  the  common  charges 
for  Hungarian  unity ;  and  Austria  felt  so  acutely  on  this  point  that, 
in  the  treaties  of  the  customs  commercial  alliance,  she  insisted  on  a 
right  of  notice  of  five  years,  which  was  originally  fixed  up  to  the  31st 
December,  1877. 

But  as  in  the  year  1868  the  extraordinary  harvests  brought  enor¬ 
mous  capital  into  the  country,  everything  went  with  tolerable  smooth¬ 
ness  till,  as  mismanagement  brought  the  Hungarian  State  finances  to  a 
full  stop,  and  the  country  had  to  suffer  from  repeated  bad  harvests,  the 
Hungarians  began  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  arrangement ;  and 
after  the  opposition  leader,  Tisza,  took  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  notice 
was  given  to  terminate  the  customs  commercial  treaty  by  the  31st 
December,  1876. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  measure  was,  that  a  question  arose  as 
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to  the  common  customs  territory,  and  it  was  perfectly  possible  that 
there  might  have  appeared  in  1877,  instead  of  a  power  (Austria-Hun¬ 
gary),  two  contractors  (Austria  and  Hungary  separately),  so  that  the 
existing  commercial  treaties  had  to  he  terminated,  and  their  termina¬ 
tion  prepared  for. 

The  Hungarians  demanded — 

1st.  An  independent  Hungarian  National  Bank/  with  the  right  of 
issuing  notes. 

2nd.  A  free-trade  customs  tariff,  with  regard  both  to  the  free-trade 
treaties  affecting  their  consumers,  and  the  greater  productiveness  of  the 
customs  incomes. 

3rd.  That  certain  drawbacks  should  be  borne  by  Austria  alone. 

4th.  A  part  of  the  Austrian  octroi,  as  an  important  portion  of 
Austrian  products  are  consumed  in  Hungary,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
fair  to  pay  this  “duty  on  consumption”  to  that  country  and  not  to 
Austria. 

The  country  therefore  found  itself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  turmoil,  and  the  Government  was  forced  into  one  of  the  most 
serious  discussions  on  financial  and  political  rights. 

The  excessive  proportion  of  fully  70  per  cent,  that  Austria,  with 
equal  rights  to  Hungary,  had  to  pay,  was  always  a  source  of  vexa¬ 
tion  ;  it  was,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  the  Austrian  party  should 
decide  to  renounce  community  with  Hungary,  and  even  the  unity  of 
the  empire,  rather  than  continually  yield  to  the  ever-growing  demands 
of  the  Hungarians. 

This  was  principally  on  account  of  the  commercial  question.  The 
Austrian  division  of  the  empire  was,  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  of 
its  industrial  classes,  in  great  part  protectionist ;  she  demanded,  there¬ 
fore,  the  protection  of  the  home  markets.  The  Hungarians,  on  their 
side,  who  condemned  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  corn,  carried  their 
point  in  the  late  discussions  for  continuing  them,  as  well  as  a  protective 
duty  for  the  iron  manufacture,  thus  proving  that  their  free-trade  senti¬ 
ments  were  simply  manoeuvres  for  obtaining  financial  concessions  from 
the  other  side.  The  discussions  up  to  the  present  time  give  us  reason 
to  believe  in  a  very  moderate  increase  in  the  taxes  on  productive 
industry,  and  a  considerable  one  on  textile  fabrics  and  financial  dues ; 
there  will  also  be  proposed  a  tax  on  petroleum  ;  a  tariff  treaty  will  be 
effected  with  Germany,  and  with  other  countries  simple  commercial 
treaties  only,  with  the  usual  most-favoured  nation  clauses. 

The  tariff  itself,  which  has  been  discussed  and  agreed  upon  by 
both  Governments,  is  kept  secret,  as  it  will  form  the  basis  of  future 
negociations. 

The  demand  for  an  independent  Hungarian  National  Bank  will 
not  at  first  be  disputed  by  the  Government,  the  Hungarians  having 
in  principle  a  perfect  right  to  such  a  bank.  Austria  will  only  intervene 
when  the  questions  of  the  unification  of  the  money  and  the  payment 
of  the  common  expenses  are  ripe  for  a  decision. 

The  question  would  indeed  be  a  very  simple  one,  if  the  Hungarians 
required  only  a  solvent  bank  of  issue ;  but  they  demand  an  insolvent 
one — i.e.,  with  an  irredeemable  note  circulation,  which  shall  be  valid  not 
oqly  in  Hungary  itself  as  legal  payment,  but  which  shall  also  have  in 
Austria  a  forced  rate  of  exchange. 

All  attempts  up  to  the  present  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Bank 
have  been  wrecked  upon  this  difficulty. 

The  Austrian  financial  authorities  demand,  before  they  accept  the 
foundation  of  an  Hungarian  Bank,  and  the  preservation  of  the  customs 
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territory,  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  “specie  payment;’’  but 
this  latter  is  not  to  be  effected  so  quickly,  because,  irrespective  of  the 
question  whether  silver  or  gold  shall  be  accepted  as  currency,  Austria 
must,  before  anything  can  be  done,  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Hungary  in  what  manner  the  joint  floating  debt  of  412,000,000  fl.  must 
be  consolidated,  and  in  what  mode  Hungary  would  contribute  to  this 
operation. 

If  by  this  course,  even  though  not  immediately,  gold  or  silver  should 
become  the  basis  of  the  currency,  then  no  doubt  an  independent  Hun¬ 
garian  National  Bank  could  be  created.  The  necessary  unification  of  the 
common  Austrian  customs  territory  can,  according  to  opinions  here,  be 
preserved  only  by  bank  consolidation,  or  by  metallic  currency.  Any 
third  course,  and  especially  that  of  the  unredeemable  representative 
of  gold,  would  cause  such  a  revolution  in  prices,  even  if  its  validity  or 
enforced  circulation  were  confined  to  Hungary,  and  consequently  such 
a  derangement  in  financial  and  commercial  transactions,  that  this  alone 
would  cause  the  separation  of  the  customs  territory. 

The  third  demand  of  the  Hungarians  is  that  drawbacks  now  paid 
out  of  the  joint  income  to  counterbalance  the  excise  paid  by  Austrian 
manufacturers  should  in  future  be  paid  out  of  the  Austrian  income 
alone. 

The  Austrian  Government  replies,  first,  that  this  question,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  octroi,  are  financial  questions,  which  are  to  be  settled  by 
the  law  regarding  the  quotas,  and  not  by  that  of  the  customs  and  com¬ 
mercial  treaty,  as  the  quota,  in  respect  even  to  these  customs  dues,  was 
fixed  so  high  against  Austria,  viz.,  70  per  cent. 

In  fact,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  real  share  of 
Hungary  in  the  customs  dues,  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  Hungarian 
consumption  of  foreign  goods,  amounts  to  scarcely  10  per  cent. ;  that, 
therefore,  in  a  community  of  customs  receipts,  it  obtains  a  profit  of  at 
least  15  to  20  per  cent. ;  further,  that  Hungary  possesses  a  sugar  and 
distilled-spirit  industry  suitable  for  exportation,  and  that  it  is  not 
practicable  with  a  common  customs  territory  to  decide  whether  Austrian 
or  Hungarian  produce  is  really  exported. 

The  export  of  Hungarian  products  to  Austria  founds  for  Hungary 
the  obligation  of  a  rebate,  as  it  would  otherwise  keep  the  duty  for  an 
exported  article.  Nevertheless  the  Austrian  Government  declared  its 
readiness  to  make  certain  concessions  where  a  rational  solution  should 
be  arrived  at,  but  that  such  concessions  should  only  come  into  force  in 
1878,  after  the  fixing  of  the  new  quotas. 

The  fourth  demand  of  Hungary  consists  in  the  claim  to  a  consider¬ 
able  share  in  the  Austrian  octroi.  This  tax  is  properly  paid  at  the 
time  of  consumption,  and  is  indeed  paid  by  the  consumer.  As  how¬ 
ever  the  Austrian  goods  pay  the  Austrian  tax  in  advance,  and  are  not 
subject  to  any  customs  tax  at  their  import  into  Hungary,  it  follows  that 
the  Hungarian  consumer  pays  in  fact  the  octroi  to  the  Austrian 
Government. 

This  share  of  the  taxes  on  consumption  the  Hungarians  calculate 
as  equal  to  a  sum  of  from  5,000,000  fl.  to  6,000,000  fl.  The  Austrian 
Government  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  most  distinctly  refused  the 
concession  of  these  demands,  as  the  circumstances  have  not  changed 
since  1867,  and  the  quota  of  70  per  cent,  was  fixed  with  particular 
regard  to  them,  as  expressed  in  the  protocol. 

The  Austrian  import  ot  beer  and,  perhaps,  sugar  is  balanced  by  the 
import  of  Hungarian  products  of  wine,  meat,  and  brandy  ;  a  calculation 
could  hardly  be  made,  therefore,  without  prejudice  on  one  part  or  the 
other 
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The  lengthened  discussions  which  have  now  taken  place  between 
both  ministries  in  Vienna  were  extremely  wearisome,  and  resulted  in 
a  mutual  compromise  showing  a  very  meagre  result,  the  acceptance  of 
which  by  the  representatives  of  both  divisions  of  the  empire,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful. 

Hungary  allowed  certain  augmentations  of  the  taxes  on  manufac¬ 
tures,  but  effected  the  heightening  of  the  corn  duties  on  the  whole 
frontier,  and  participates  in  a  great  measure  in  the  projected  advance 
in  the  taxes  on  finance. 

Austria,  which  hitherto  has  paid  70  per  cent.,  and  Hungary  30  per 
cent.,  will  have  to  pay  as  great  a  percentage  as  its  production  amounts 
to  in  proportion  to  the  total  Austro-Hungarian  production. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  independent  Hungarian  bank  of 
issue,  it  was  in  fact  refused  for  the  present,  but  it  was  decided  that  the 
Austrian  National  Bank  is  to  cease  as  such,  and  that  the  concession 
is  to  be  granted  to  a  new  banking  company,  which  has  to  create  two 
institutions  of  equal  rank,  one  in  Vienna,  and  one  in  Pesth,  with  as  far  as 
possible  independent  branch  directors,  above  whom  a  committee 
presided  over  by  a  Governor  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  and  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  Hungarian  and  Austrian  members,  shall  have 
the  supreme  management. 

In  the  octroi  question  the  Hungarians  effected  nothing ;  on  the 
contrary  they  had  to  content  themselves  with  accepting  the  quota  of 
70  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  for  ten  years  longer,  i.e.  from  the 
1st  Jauuary,  1877. 

It  is  clearly  questionable  whether  this  compromise  will  be  accepted 
by  the  Parliaments,  and  particularly  by  that  of  Austria.  Nevertheless 
the  idea  of  the  preservation  of  the  empire  as  a  unity  must  finally 
prevail,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  effect  a  settlement  of  the  status  quo 
for  another  ten  years,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  the  bank  controversy. 

Tke  Finances  oe  the  Empire,  1875  and  1876. 

The  common  budget  for  the  expenses  of  the  State  (Austria- 
Hungary)  for  1876  gives  the  following  figures: — ■ 


Ordinary. 

Extraordinary. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Ministry  of  Exterior 

3,556,160 

72,800 

Ministry  of  War — 

(a)  Army . . 

87,228,974 

13,093,300 

(b)  Navy  . . 

8,642,890 

1,269,984 

Ministry  of  Finance 

1,852,639 

1,050 

Accountant’s  office  . . 

127,534 

o  « 

- 

101,408,197 

14,437,134 

J 

115,845,331 

In  the  year  1875  the  total  expenses  of  the  State  amounted  to 
107,418,299  fl. ;  the  result  is  therefore  an  addition  of  expenditure  for 
the  year  1876  amounting  to  8,427,032  fl. 

This  result  is  still  more  unfavourable  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  net  expenses.  It  is  understood  that  the  customs  income  as  common 
income,  is  first  used  to  cover  the  expenditure,  and  only  the  portion  not 
thereby  covered  is  divided  proportionately  to  both  halves  of  the  State. 
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The  smaller  therefore  the  customs  receipts,  the  larger  the  quotas'- 
which  the  two  countries  have  to  bear.  Whilst  therefore  the  customs 
were  estimated  preliminarily  at  an  amount  of  15,000,01)0  £1.,  it  was  seen 
in  the  course  of  that  year  that  such  an  estimate  was  a  sanguine  one, 
consequently  in  the  budget  for  1876  the  duties  had  to  be  assessed  in 
round  figures  as  only  12,000,000  fl. 

The  amount  to  be  covered  therefore  is  103,815,331  fl.,  of  which 
Hungary  has  to  pay  on  her  sole  account  for  the  military  frontier 
2  per  cent,  i.e.,  2,076,906  fl.,  so  that  101,768,421  fl.  38  kr.  are  to  be 
divised  between  the  two  halves  of  the  State,  thus  : — Austria,  70  per  cent., 
or  71,237,897  fl.  6  kr. ;  Hungary,  30  per  cent,  or  30,530,527  fl.31  kr. 

The  quota  for  Austria  amounted  in  the  undernamed  years  to  : — 


Florins. 

kr. 

1871 

•  • 

. .  73,046,159 

00 

1872 

•  • 

..  60,572,715 

00 

1874 

•  • 

..  63,831,872 

62 

1875 

•  • 

..  63,398,953 

11 

1876 

•  • 

..  71,237,897 

06 

This  very  considerable  rise  in  the  quota,  which  is  felt  so  much  the 
more  as  the  excessive  charge  takes  place  at  the  same  period  as  reduced 
faxes  and  powers  of  consuming,  is  not  alone  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
smaller  receipts  from  the  customs,  but  considerably  more  to  the 
continually  increasing  demands  for  the  army,  both  in  the  estimates  for 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses,  which,  unfortunately,  looking  at 
the  formation  of  the  new  artillery,  the  better  providing  for  the  men,  and 
the  necessary  construction  of  barracks,  excludes  the  hope  that  the 
much  desired  relief  of  the  tax-payer  will  soon  take  place. 

The  budget  for  Cisleithania  (Austria)  presents  the  following 
figures  : — 
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Expenditure. 


1876. 


1875. 


- 

Ordinary. 

Extra¬ 

ordinary. 

Ordinary. 

Extra¬ 

ordinary. 

I.  Privy  Purse . 

Florins. 

4,650,000 

Florins. 

Florins. 

4,650,000 

Florins. 

•  M 

II.  Court  Chancellery  . 

•  •  • 

74,745 

• » * 

74,095 

•  •  • 

III.  Parliament — 

a.  Upper  House  . 

•  •  • 

53,500 

... 

39,700 

t  1  • 

b.  Lower  House  . . 

•  •  • 

601,000 

586,000 

•  •  • 

c.  Delegations  . 

14,000 

14,000 

•  •  • 

d.  Control  of  Debts . 

•  •  • 

10,700 

10,600 

... 

e.  Buildings . 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1,000,000 

•  •• 

500,000' 

IV.  Special  Court  of  Appeal 

22,000 

•  *• 

22,000 

•  •  • 

V.  Cabinet  Council — 

a.  Special  Secretaries  . . 

147,800 

147,000 

•  •• 

b.  Secret  Service  Fund  . 

50,000 

50,000 

•  •  • 

c.  Official  Gazettes . 

•  •• 

420,000 

422,000 

VI.  Ministry  of  Interior — 

1.  Central  administration 

•  *  « 

486,000 

•  •  » 

488,000 

2.  Police  . 

•  •  • 

120,000 

120,000 

3.  Law  publications  . 

64,000 

1,400 

65,000 

•  •  • 

4.  Political  diplomatic  service  ... 

5,450,000 

100,000 

5,480,000 

225,000 

5.  Public  safety  . . 

3,620,000 

12,000 

3,620,000 

12,000 

6.  Foundling  hospitals  ... 

15,000 

... 

100,000 

.  •  • 

7.  State  buildings  ...  . 

t  ■  • 

1,148,000 

62,000 

1,155.000 

66,000 

8.  Roads  . 

•  •• 

4,520,000 

1,489,600 

4,708,000 

1,191,000 

9.  Rivers  . 

•  •  • 

805,000 

1,027,300 

888,000 

1,160,100 

10.  New  works  . 

35,000 

... 

195,000 

11.  Telegraphs  . 

•  #  * 

i2r000 

12,000 

VII.  Ministry  of  National  Defence — 

1.  Central  administration . 

•  •  » 

225,000 

... 

223,000 

•  •  • 

2.  Militia  . 

•  •  • 

3,460,500 

666,000 

3,156,000 

1,000,000 

3.  Recruiting  costs . 

•  #  * 

42,000 

•  •• 

38,000 

•  •  • 

4.  Practising  grounds  . . 

37,000 

37,000 

... 

5.  Military  foundations  . 

•  •  0 

33,300 

... 

33,300 

... 

6.  ,,  police . 

•  •  • 

78,000 

... 

90,000 

•  •  * 

7.  Country  gendarmes  . 

•  •• 

3,900,900 

•  •• 

3,800,000 

... 

VIII.  Ministry  of  Education— 

1.  Central  administration 

•  •  • 

220,000 

24,000 

219,000 

20,000 

2.  School  inspectors  . 

•  •  • 

619,000 

•  •  • 

612,000 

•  •  • 

3.  Academy  of  Science  . 

•  •  » 

75,000 

6,000 

75,000 

6,000 

4.  Museum  of  Industrial  Art 

•  «  • 

86,800 

70,000 

5.  Statistical  Commissioners 

74,798 

«  «  • 

67,000 

6.  Geological  Society  . 

•  •  • 

49,000 

... 

49,000 

... 

7.  Meteorological  Department  ... 

•  •• 

20,400 

6,700 

16,700 

... 

8.  Maintenance  of  old  monuments 

•  •• 

9,000 

•  •  • 

9,000 

... 

9.  Cultus.  Religious  funds 

•  •  * 

3,748,0-16 

299,978 

3,918,800 

790,800 

10.  ,,  Catholic  legacies 

183,429 

143,300 

302,882 

220,300 

11.  ,,  Protestant  legacies 

80,300 

25,000 

84,400 

25,000 

12.  ,,  Greek  legacies 

•  •  • 

57,640 

21,000 

57,800 

26,000 

13.  Education.  High  Schools — 

a.  Universities  . 

• 

2,033,500 

1,065,420 

1,891,900 

1.093,100 

b  Theological  . 

•  •• 

62,200 

•  •• 

60,900 

•  •• 

c.  Technical  . 

•  M 

696,400 

282,800 

693,000 

261,300 

d.  Fine  Arts  . 

111,000 

265,000 

111,200 

250,000 

e.  Subvention  for  teachers 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

44,000 

10,000 

34,000 

f.  ,,  ,,  scholars 

•  •  • 

4,000 

... 

•  •• 

4,000 

14.  Middle  Schools — 

a.  Gymnasia  . 

•  •  • 

2,451,700 

131,660 

2,262,500 

161,980 

b.  Technical  middle  schools  ... 

•  •  « 

1,060,200 

316.400 

914,300 

518,000 

c.  Examiners  . 

•  •  • 

20,000 

•  •  • 

58,000 

•  •  • 

d.  Contributions  to  professors  ... 

•  •  • 

6,400 

•  •• 

... 

•  •• 

e.  Suoventions  for  candidates  ... 

<  •• 

60,000 

,  , 

... 

•  •• 

Nautical  schools  . 

14,800 

•  •  • 

13,300 

•  •• 

15.  Students’  libraries  . 

•  •  • 

22,900 

•  •  • 

22,000 

117,000 

16.  Special  schools . . 

>  •  • 

334,300 

46,200 

272,600 

301,800 

17.  People’s  schools  . 

t  •  * 

1,467,112 

205,225 

292,350 

1,465,612 

37,000 

18.  Contributions  and  legacies  ... 

100,800 

179,100 

23,970 

19.  Funds  for  students  . 

72,000 

18,000 

68,030 

15,000 

IX.  Ministry  of  Finance — 

928,000 

1.  Central  administration . . 

,,, 

909,000 

13,000 

75,000 

2.  Provincial  administration 

... 

2,767.000 

75,000 

2,750,000 

•  t  • 

3.  Administration  of  taxes 

809,000 

•  •  • 

809,000 

1,000 

4.  Treasuries 

•  9  • 

393,000 

•  •  • 

396,000 

19,000 

5.  Finance  guards . 

•  •  • 

4,298,000 

9,000 

4,298,000 

3,890,000 

•  *  « 

6.  Collecting  officers  . 

•  •  • 

3,890,000 

42,000 

50,000 

7.  Fiscal  assessors . 

•  •  • 

351,000 

•  •• 

351,000 

•  •  • 

8.  Customs  administration 

•  •  • 

1,370,000 

223,500 

1,420,000 

164,000 

9.  Land  income  tax  regulation  ... 

•  •• 

2,700,000 

•  •  • 

2,550,000 

General  cash  administration 

41,000 

46,000 

41,000 

20,600 

Collection  cost  direct  taxes 

61,500 

129,000 

61,500 

125,000 

Customs  . 

•  •  • 

7,630,000 

7,960,000 

•  •• 
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6. 

1875. 

Ordinary. 

Extra¬ 

ordinary. 

Ordinary. 

Extra¬ 

ordinary. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

4,434,950 

150,000 

4,634,200 

96,000 

3,269,000 

191,900 

3,338,000 

272,700 

.  23,019,200 

365,000 

22,950,200 

1,888,500 

296,700 

•  •• 

300,000 

c«« 

429,600 

•  •  • 

430,000 

««« 

10,783,900 

10,783,900 

<  «  « 

271,000 

•  •  • 

2,625,000 

3,000 

69,000 

10,000 

70,200 

500 

123,200 

296,000 

123,300 

409,000 

11,000 

«  •  • 

12,200 

1,119,000 

•  •  . 

1,092,000 

«  «« 

«  •  •  • 

5,000 

»*»• 

6,300 

196,100 

... 

191,400 

1,200 

675,000 

483,000 

724,000 

470,000 

300,000 

70,000 

•  •  • 

50,000 

700,000 

1,153,000 

744,000 

1,818,434 

300,000 

•  •  . 

•  •  • 

15,120,000 

55,000 

15,120,000 

161,000 

3,800,000 

233,000 

3,900,000 

321,000 

298,150 

42,000 

350,000 

141,400 

51,000 

142,500 

55,000 

33,400 

2,400 

61,400 

9,300 

•  •  •• 

560,520 

•  •• 

530,000 

190,000 

,,, 

158,000 

183,000 

8,000 

196,000 

3,500 

72,000 

16,000 

72,000 

6,500 

370,000 

24,000 

335,000 

70,000 

1,149,009 

•  •• 

1,037,000 

100,000 

127,500 

.  .  • 

137,000 

30,000 

3,268,000 

283,000 

1,222,000 

242,000 

4,446,500 

271,600 

4,436,000 

390,000 

197,000 

4,000 

192,500 

3,600 

437,900 

19,500 

427,600 

19,500 

16,860,000 

1,236,535 

16,600,000 

880.470 

2,175,000 

478,100 

2,180,890 

213,280 

157,500 

1,000 

157,000 

«  4  « 

12,533,000 

11,875,900 

570,000 

... 

600,000 

«4« 

10,000 

10.000 

397,000 

22,285,000 

390,000 

17,303,900 

175,000 

3,066,233 

3,804,000 

0 

8 

-  81,818,842 

79,009,674 

.  ... 

1,310,239 

•  •  • 

1,611,817 

17,992,767 

•  .  . 

9,531,108 

•  ... 

12,230 

14,085 

482,400 

«  .  • 

480,000 

762,042 

30,482 

762,000 

38,100 

335,000 

«  «  • 

300,000 

6,000 

«  •  • 

6,000 

418,300 

f 

... 

427,100 

16,000 

10,105,000 

12,673,800 

170,500 

•  •• 

194,393 

..  71,237,897 

... 

63,398,953 

..  361,234,943 

... 

343,132,307 

.. 

41,935,626 

... 

38,238,599 

..  403,170,570 

... 

381,370,906 

Consumption  dues . 

Salt  . 

Tobacco  . 

Stamps  . 

Fees  and  duties  . 

Lotteries  . 

Tolls . 

Assays  . 

Buildings  and  railways 

Exchequer . 

Government  factories 

Outstandings  . 

Coinage  . 

X.  Ministry  of  Commerce — 

Central  administration 

Metrical  weights  . 

Naval  sanitary  service 
Regulation  of  Narenta  Valley 

Post-office  . 

Telegraphs . 

XI.  Ministry  of  Agriculture — 
Central  administration 
Land  and  forest  schools  ... 

,,  improvements 

Culture 
Inspectors  ... 

Mining  office 
,,  schools 
National  studs 
Stallion  depots 
Horse  breeding 

State  forests  and  lands  . 

State  mining  establishments 

XII.  Ministry  of  Justice- 
Central  administration 

High  Court  of  Justice  . 

Administration  of  justice . 

Penal  establishments  . 

XIII.  Accountant-General’s  Office... 

XIV.  Pensions — 

Austrian  pensions . 

Quota  for  joint  pensions . 

XV.  Grants  and  Endowments — 

a.  Provincial  funds . 

h.  Industrial  enterprizes . 

c.  Land  disincumberment . 

XVI.  National  Debt — 


Florins. 


a.  Interests . 

Less  Hungarian  quota... 


Loss  in  the  premium  on  silver 

b.  Sinking  fund  . 

Loss  on  exchange  . 

c.  Regulation  of  Danube . 

d.  Subvention  to  the  Southern  Railway 

XVII.  Administration  of  the  Debt — 

Expenditure  of  the  joint  debt 

of  Austrian  debt  ... 
of  funded  bebt 


n 


the  empire — 

Surplus  of  the  customs 
Income  tax  of  the  Lloyd  ... 
Joint  quota  of  Austria 

Total  ordinary 
, ,  extraordinary 

Gross  totals . 
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Income. 


1.,  II.,  III.,  iv . 

V.  Official  Gazette  . 

VI.  Ministry  of  Interior — 

Law  publications . 

Provincial  administration  . 

Public  safety  . 

Roads . 

Rivers  . 

VII.  Ministry  of  National  Defence — 
Polipp 

VIII.  Ministry  of  Education- 

Museum  of  Industrial  Art  . 

Statistics  . .  . . 

Geological  Society .  . . 

Religious  funds  . 

Catholic  legacies . .  . 

High  schools  . 

Middle  ,,  *  . 

Special  , ,  . 

People’s  ,,  . 

Funds  for  students . 

IX.  Ministry  of  Finance— 

Central  administration  . 

Provincial . 

Administration  of  taxes . 

Provincial  treasuries  . 

Finance  guards  . . 

Collecting  offices . 

Fiscal  assessors  . 

Customs  administration . . 

General  cash  administration  . 

Collected  taxes — 

Ground  tax  . 

House  ,,  . 

Tax  for  carrying  on  trade  or  profes¬ 
sion  . 

Income  tax  . 

Execution  fees . 

Interest  on  overdue  payments 

Customs . 

Tax  on  spirits  . 

wine  . 

beer  . 

meat  . 

,,  sugar  . 

Octroi  and  sundries  . 

Leases  of  octroi . .  . 

Other  incomes . 

Consumption  dues  from  Dalmatia  .. 

Revenue  deposits  . 

Salt...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .. 

Tobacco  . 

Stamps  . 

Fees  and  dues  . 

Lotteries . . 

Tolls  . 

A.ssays  ...  ...  ...  ...  .. 

State  buildings  and  railways . 

Fiscal  . 

State  printing  establishment  ... 
Arrears 

Mint  . 

X.  Ministry  of  Commerce — 

Weights  and  measures  . 

Naval  sanitary  service  . 

Post-offices . 

Telegraphs . 

XI.  Ministry  of  Agriculture — 

Land  and  forest  institutions  . 

,,  ,,  improvements . 

Land  cultus 
Inspectors  ... 

Mining  offices 
,,  schools 

,,  dues . 

State  stud  establishments 
Breeding  ,, 

Stallion  depAts 
Lands  and  forests  ... 

Mining  works 


1876. 


1875. 


n 

j) 


•24,100,000 

4,526,000 

11,000,000 

1,900,000 

3,432,000 

30,000 

109,000 

2,100,000 

19,163,000 

58,500,000 

16,800,000 

32,624,000 

17,293,700 

2,692,000 

206,500 

189,036 

110,000 

1,207,000 

215,200 

350,000 

415,000 

15,200,000 

2,600,000 

14,500 

6,200 

1,500 

1,690 

2,600 

1,770 

300,000 

148,600 

1,300 

198,100 

4,561,400 

5,693,200 


3,721 

12,000 


11,300 


Ordinary. 

Extra¬ 

ordinary. 

Ordinary. 

Extra¬ 

ordinary. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

431,200 

•  «  « 

430,000 

•  •  • 

63,600 

•  «  • 

62,000 

*44 

155,200 

•  •• 

167,000 

4  4-4 

833,300 

•  •• 

840,000 

4*« 

32,700 

44* 

41,060 

44  4 

24,000 

•  •  • 

23,000 

444 

34,123 

44* 

39,288 

444 

15,000 

10,000 

4  4  4 

2,000 

•  •  • 

2,000 

44  4 

2,200 

•  *• 

2,790 

4  4  4 

3,180,912 

1,319 

3,431,000 

1,100 

10,244 

1,124 

11,086 

«  4  4 

191,450 

5,000 

190,500 

4  4  4 

588,250 

•  *  • 

530,500 

4*4 

16,670 

1*4 

16,700 

4*4 

25,900 

•  *4 

27,300 

4  •  • 

1,288,937 

1,506,000 

544,460 

1,506,000 

3,000 

•  *  • 

4,000 

4*1 

35,900 

35,900 

4  4  4 

1,800 

1,800 

444 

2,500 

•  •  • 

2,400 

4*4 

73,000 

96,800 

4*4 

5,000 

4,500 

4*4 

20,000 

20,000 

4*4 

1,442,700 

1,446,000 

4*4 

73,000 

403,800 

270,500 

192,400 

36,700,000 

... 

36,500,000 

4  4  4 

22,600,000 

... 

21,500,000 

«  4  4 

8,500,000 

«  *  • 

8,330,000 

4  4  4 

19,500,000 

«  *  • 

21,000,000 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

185,000 

163,000 

300,000 

277,000 

17,735,000 

436,000 

20,633,800 

692,800 

8,600,000 

•  *  • 

8,100,000 

444 

4,000,000 

•  4. 

4,000,000 

4.4 

24,980,000 

4,300,000 

11,000,000 

1,900,000 

3,400,000 

20,000 

100,000 

2,100,000 

19,180,000 

57,446,200 

15,225,000 

34,000,000 

17,293,700 

2,680,000 

208,000 

188,352 

220,000 

1,178,500 

203,000 

200,000 

420,000 

16,500,000 

3,160,000 

10,360 

*3,070 

*2,600 

1,770 

294.500 
149,700 

189.500 
4,424,700 
5,939,800 


832,000 


4,628 


12,000 


«44 


4*4 

««« 
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1876. 

1876. 

Ordinary. 

Extra¬ 

ordinary. 

Ordinary. 

Extra¬ 

ordinary. 

X 1 '  Ministry  of  Justice — 

ji'iuvincial  administration . 

Penal  establishments  . 

Xlir.  Pensions  . 

XIV.  Subventions  . 

XV.  National  Debt — 

Proceeds  of  re-issued  stocks  . 

Caution  money  and  deposits  . 

XVI.  Administration  of  the  Debt . 

XVII.  Income  from  the  sale  of  State) 

property  .  j 

Florins. 

600 

386,800 

42,000 

113,600 

Florins. 

*26,325 

17,767,431 

100,000 

342,000 

Florins. 

600 

370,000 

36,000 

307,000 

•  •  • 

Florins. 

•  •  0 

•  •  • 

•  00 

9,352,336 

60,000 

(  900,000 

l  3,132,309 

Total  ordinary . 

„  extraordinary . 

351,601,322 

21,10*1,020 

355,746,336 

17.343,563 

Gross  total  . 

372,702,342 

•  •  • 

373,089,899 

•  •  • 

The  estimated  total  expenditure  amounts  there- 

Florins. 

fore  to  . . 

«  •  •  • 

0  •  •  0 

403,170,570 

The  State  income 

•  •  •  • 

0  0  0  0 

372,702,342 

Leaving  a  deficit  of 

#0  0  0 

30,468,228 

There  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account  an  amount  of  17,767,431  fl.r 
to  be  received  by  payment  of  debts,  by  emission  of  rentes,  i.e.  by 
means  of  credit,  as  well  as  a  sum  of  442,000  fl.  which  is  put  down  as 
extraordinary  income.  The  real  deficit  therefore  amounts  to— 

Florins. 

30.468,228 

17,767,431 

442,000 

Total  ..  ..  48,677,659 

To  this  sum,  moreover,  should  still  be  added  all  those  special  credits 
which  are  required  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  railways  by 
State  funds  whose  portions  are  fixed  by  special  laws. 

On  examining  the  chief  portions  of  the  budget,  it  is  found  that  the 
ordinary  expenses,  viz.,  361,234,934  fl.,  and  the  ordinary  receipts, 
351,601,322  fl.,  no  longer  balance  each  other,  but  show  a  deficiency  of 
9,633,621  fl.,  whilst  the  extraordinary  expenses  repeat  themselves 
regularly,  both  as  to  their  nature  and  amount. 

Even  the  amortization  of  the  debt  is,  on  account  of  obligations 
entered  into,  a  repeating  process,  and  must  be  really  numbered  amongst 
the  ordinary  expenses,  especially  as  it  is  covered  by  emission  of  rentes 
up  to  the  necessary  amount. 

The  subventions  tor  railways  also,  based  as  they  are  on  laws  and 
contracts,  are  actions  self-repeating,  having,  however,  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  form  interest-bearing  securities,  and  will,  therefore,  at  least 
at  a  future  period,  become  realizable  assets  of  the  State  Treasury. 

A  much  clearer  view  of  the  budget  is  therefore  obtained  if  we  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  net  budget,  and  compare  it  with  the  definitive  accounts  of 
former  years.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  results,  for  instance,  of  the 
year  1872,  the  year  prior  to  the  great  monetary  crisis,  we  shall  find  the 
following  items — 
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Ordinary  Expenses. 


1872. 

1876. 

Crown . . 

Florins. 

4,729,095 

76,818,755 

Florins. 

4,724,745 

Common 

81,513,397 

Civil  administration  . . 

83,711,229 

96,645,934 

States  debt  . . 

80,069,290 

83,129,081 

„  amortization  . . 

7,619,904 

18,004,997 

Total 

252,918,273 

283,919,154 

Since  1872,  therefore,  the  ordinary  expenses  have  grown  by 
30,970,881  fh,  and  even  if  10,385,090  fl.  are  deducted  as  a  forward  re¬ 
payment,  as  this  item  does  not  reach  its  maximum  till  after  the  paying 
off  of  the  1839  lottery  loan,  there  remains  still,  the  net  budget  of  the 
ordinary  expenses  advanced  during  the  last  four  years  by  fully 
20,000,000  fl.,  of  which  the  Civil  Service  takes  13,000,000  fl.,  common 
affairs  5,000,000  fl.,  and  the  States  Debt  interest  about  2,000,000  11. 
The  circumstance  that  the  Civil  Department  and  Debt  accounts  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  rise,  justifies  the  fear  that  it  will  remain  a  con¬ 
stant  one,  and  that  the  net  expenditure  will  also  in  the  future  reach 
the  amount  of  250,000,000  fl. 

Nothing  could  be  advanced  against  this  state  of  things  if  only  the 
ordinary  receipts  were  able  to  bear  such  charges,  but  unfortunately 
the  net  income  shows  the  following  figures  : — 


Ordinary  Income. 


1872. 

1876. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Direct.. 

90,074,556 

87,785,000 

Indirect 

185,992,578 

174,326,950 

Regulation 

5,961,359 

574,257 

Total 

282,028,493 

262,686,207 

The  ordinary  receipts  amount  to  19,332,280  fl.  less  than  in  the 
year  1872,  and  are  not  able  to  cover  the  estimated  ordinary  expenses 
of  283,919,151  fl.  Even  the  higher  receipts  of  about  20,000,000  fl. 
in  1872  were  not  able  to  meet  the  ordinary  State  home  expenditure, 
and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  year  was  the  only  one  under 
the  late  financial  administration  which  was  able  to  balance  with  its 
ordinary  receipts  the  total  expenditure  without  the  assistance  of  the 
extraordinary. 
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Viewing  then  the  estimates  for  1872  thus: — 

]3ir6ct  tffX6bi  •  i  *  ••  ••  «• 

Florins. 

84,158,000 

Indirect  taxes 

•  •  i  • 

151,146,796 

Regulation  , .  . .  . . 

«  •  i  • 

3,378,000 

Together . . 

e  •  e  e 

238,682,796 

and  the  actual  figures  were  : — 

Direct  taxes. . 

•  •  t  • 

Florins. 

90,074,556 

Indirect  taxes 

•  •  1  • 

185,992,578 

Regulation  . . 

t  •  (  1 

5,961,359 

Together  . . 

•  •  c  • 

282,028,493 

the  final  result  surpassed  fully  the  estimated  one  by  43,315,697  fl.,  we 
cannot  take  this  result  as  a  normal  rise,  but  simply  as  the  expression 
of  a  totally  abnormal  over-speculation  and  extravagant  consumption,  as 
exhibited  also  in  other  State  receipts. 

If,  therefore,  the  receipts  for  1872  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  ordi¬ 
nary  ones,  and  even  such,  extraordinary  as  they  were,  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  1876,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  the  future  of  Austria  creates  anxiety  amongst  all  financial 
men. 

Regarding  now  the  extraordinary  expenses,  we  find  in — 


1872. 

1876. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Subventions  . . 

14,662,032 

26,746,588 

Contributions. . 

172,274 

1,274,924 

Total  . . 

14,834,306 

28,021,512 

thus  showing  13,000,000  fl.  additional  in  the  latter  year,  of  which 
12,000,000  fl.  stand  for  subventions  and  guarantees  to  the  railways. 
This  extraordinary  expenditure  will  also  for  a  considerable  period  be  a 
recurring  one ;  to  what  height  it  will  reach  is  also  uncertain,  as  even  if 
on  the  one  side  business  affairs  improve,  and  the  railways  exhibit 
therefrom  considerably  increased  receipts,  thus  rendering  State 
assistance  necessary  only  in  a  smaller  degree,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  at  present  be  predicted  what  new  sacrifices  the  Government 
may  be  compelled  to  make  in  the  future  for  the  depressed  railway  lines. 
Anyhow,  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  see  these  subventions  as  ordinarily 
recurring  items  of  expenditure  for  several  succeeding  years. 

Towards  the  budget  expenditure  therefore  311,940,666  fl.,  we  have 
only  263,163,007  fl.  of  receipts,  and  thus  a  deficit  of  48,777,659  fl. 

Even  if  for  future  years  we  reckon  the  common  expenses  at 
5,000,000  fl.,  the  interest  on  the  State  debt  at  10,000.000  fl.,  the  sub¬ 
ventions  at  14,000,000  fl.,  and  thereby  return  to  the  standing  point  of 
1872,  for  these  reduced  expenses  of  about  283,000,000  fl.,  the  ordinary 
receipts  of  only  263,000,000  fl.  leaves  a  deficiency  of  20,000,000  fl. 

Of  extraordinary  incomes,  we  possess  only  very  trifling  amounts, 
having  already  alienated  the  State  property,  the  rentes,  and  our  effects ; 
there  remains,  therefore,  the  sole  resource  under  this  head,  in  the  re- 
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emission  of  the  rentes,  in  lieu  of  the  cancelled  bonds,  of  course,  in  such 
measure  that  the  interest  of  the  re-issued  rentes  are  not  higher  than 
the  interest  of  the  obligations  paid  off,  as  otherwise,  to  pay  debts  by 
getting  still  further  into  debt,  as  is  the  case  in  the  budget  of  1876,  leads 
naturally  to  the  road  to  ruin. 

Looking  fairly  at  this  sombre  position,  there  remains  nothing  else 
for  the  Government  than  to  strive  with  all  its  energy  to  cause  the 
confidence  of  its  population  to  revive,  so  that  producers  should  get  new 
life  put  into  them,  that  credit  should  be  strengthened,  and  that  the 
activity  of  the  producers  should  be  stimulated,  and  with  this  the  tax- 
paying  power  of  the  population  may  again  flourish. 


The  Austrian  Harvest,  1874. 


In  the  second  half  of  every  year  there  is  now  published  officially 
by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Ministry  of  Agriculture  the  result  of  the 
harvest  of  the  preceding  year,  of  which  I  take  briefly  the  principal 
items,  but  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  supplementary  reports  should 
be  added  to  them. 

According  to  the  detailed  reports,  the  following  are  the  figures  for 

1874 


Article. 

Lower 

Austria. 

Upper 

Austria. 

Salzburg. 

Wheat 

Pecks 

2,312,796 

1,386,663 

256,958 

Rye  . . 

4,759,895 

2,389,490 

330,936 

Barley 

2,033,655 

1,359,728 

53,358 

Oats 

j) 

5,211,460 

2,600,371 

355,157 

Indian  com 

2,278,140 

t  « 

•  • 

Millet  . 

V 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

Husk  fruit 

119,281 

2,429 

6,647 

Summer  fruit 

•  • 

414,321 

•  • 

Buckwheat 

r> 

73,520 

3,013 

t  • 

Rape  seed 

;> 

24,719 

32,228 

•  • 

Flax  seed  . .  . » 

yy 

2,050 

•  • 

•  • 

Flax 

Cwts. 

13,736 

12,657 

3,421 

Hemp 

2,991 

3,400 

505 

Potatoes  . . 

Pecks 

6,783,607 

2,858,886 

129,696 

Beet  root  . ,  . ,  . . 

Cwts. 

6,996,701 

885,441 

30,374 

Kraut 

y> 

329,493 

566,920 

22,000 

Clover  seed 

Pecks 

2,866 

5,629 

126 

Clover 

Cwts. 

2,995,976 

3,232,202 

117,774 

Fodder 

» 

802,592 

202,075 

•  • 

Gras* 

y> 

14,525,007 

9,950,141 

3,291,106 

Hops 

f) 

26 

•  « 

•  • 

Wine 

Eimers 

1,485,728 

•  • 

•  • 

Fruit  . 

Cwts. 

•  • 

•  t 

33,000 

•  • 
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Article. 

Styria. 

Carinthia. 

Croatia. 

Wheat 

Pecks  . . 

1,433,326 

421,937 

384,209 

Rye 

99  •  • 

1,398,047 

914,155 

373,895 

Barley  l 

99  •  ♦ 

432,256 

274,995 

372,896 

Oats 

99  •  * 

2,417,015 

1,142,868 

558,617 

Indian  corn 

j;  •  ' 

2, 169,902 

335,617 

477,833 

Millet 

99  •  • 

213,-221 

100,568 

321,355 

Husk  fruit 

99  •  * 

201,950 

55,098 

22,162 

Summer  fruit  .. 

>9  *  * 

•  • 

21,561 

•  , 

Buckwheat 

v  •  • 

1,473,315 

417,923 

341.490 

Rape  . . 

99  *  * 

14,400 

«  • 

•  • 

Flax  seed  . . 

99  *  * 

,  , 

6,306 

15,623 

Flax 

Cwts. 

44,142 

7,597 

9,765 

Hemp 

99  *  * 

11,581 

5,208 

8,516 

Potatoes  . . 

Pecks  . . 

1,700,291 

645,087 

2,298,007 

Beet  root  . . 

Cwts.  . . 

6, 033,255 

1,451,393 

1,356,483 

Kraut 

>9  9  * 

398,485 

215,835 

372,140 

Clover  seed 

Pecks  . . 

12,071 

1,357 

672 

Clover 

Cwts. 

2,509,426 

1,130,446 

1,103,690 

Fodder 

99  9  9 

227,790 

60,692 

92,170 

Hay  . 

99  *  * 

23,549,154 

6,011,470 

4,085,086 

Hops 

5>  *  * 

4,142 

141 

•  • 

Wine 

Eimers  . . 

501,255 

731 

322,840 

Fruit 

Cwts. 

336,820 

16,203 

53,100 

Article. 

• 

North 

Tyrol. 

South 

Tyrol. 

Y  oralberg. 

Wheat 

Pecks 

211,122 

190,355 

42,207 

Rye 

99 

443,425 

367.864 

9,860 

Barley 

>> 

214,596 

65,791 

15,811 

Oats 

99 

179,099 

43,416 

32,967 

Indian  corn 

99 

240,923 

524,284 

79,216 

Millet 

99 

•  • 

248 

«  •• 

Husk  fruit 

99 

53.548 

20,365 

3,028 

Buckwheat 

99 

28,275 

202,757 

4 

Flax  seed . . 

99 

16,224 

•  « 

«  « 

Flax 

Cwts. 

12,175 

1,708 

841 

Hemp  . .  . . 

99 

•  0 

106 

2,155 

Potatoes  . . 

Pecks 

732,469 

541,883 

221,931 

Beet  root  . . 

Cwts. 

408,588 

229,007 

79,491 

Kraut 

99 

52,172 

8,016 

14,074 

Clover  seed 

Pecks 

630 

65 

«  « 

Clover  . . 

Cwts. 

137,390 

41,959 

11,454 

Fodder 

99 

o  • 

21,250 

675 

Grass 

99 

11,098,209 

4,619,479 

2,114,485 

Wine 

Eimers 

11,442 

974,373 

14,106 

Fruit 

Cwts. 

43,748 

144,458 

177,457 
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Articles. 

Bohemia. 

Moravia. 

Silesia. 

Wheat 

Pecks  . . 

5,776,426 

2,244,018 

269,375 

Ry  g  •  •  •  •  • • 

33  •  * 

14,612,770 

5,889,507 

1,067,563 

Oats 

3  3  •  • 

9,938,856 

6,346,660 

1,715,494 

Barley 

33  •  • 

6,321,980 

3,976,547 

635,942 

Indian  corn 

53  •  * 

•  • 

222,234 

«  • 

Millet 

33  *  * 

•  • 

241,925 

•  • 

Husk  fruit 

33  *  * 

630,410 

396,396 

•  • 

Summer  fruit 

33  *  * 

•  • 

11,656 

Buckwheat 

33  •  • 

•  • 

25,124 

5.434 

Bape 

33  •  * 

306,530 

19,654 

28,953 

Flax  seed . . 

33  •  • 

86,549 

,  , 

459 

Flax 

Cwts. 

142,700 

35,148 

12,989 

Hemp 

33  •  • 

•  • 

18,697 

•  • 

Potatoes  . . 

Pecks  . . 

34,753,650 

17,605,169 

5,638,978 

Beet  root  . . 

Cwts. 

26,045,710 

13,760,953 

1,006,537 

K  raut 

33  •  • 

1,300,580 

511,795 

165,794 

Clover  seed 

Pecks 

22,211 

7,519 

887 

Clover 

Cwts. 

8,126,300 

2,032,830 

1,217,231 

Fodder 

33  •  • 

1,151,180 

727,361 

143,013 

Grass 

3) 

19,542,230 

5,175,840 

1,028,749 

Hops 

33 

28,136 

1,149 

•  « 

Wine 

Eimers  . . 

12,092 

449,891 

•  , 

Fruit 

Cwts. 

1,428,640 

580,029 

268,489 

Articles. 

• 

Western 

Galicia. 

Eastern 

Galicia. 

Bukovina. 

Wheat 

Pecks  . . 

1,916,914 

5,792,385 

358,833 

Rye  . 

3  3  •  • 

4,623,274 

8,249,265 

635,148 

Barley  . .  . .  . . 

33  •  * 

2,759,908 

7,820,345 

893,580 

Oats 

33  •  • 

4,521,422 

9,579,155 

819,804 

Indian  corn 

33  •  • 

1,207,450 

2,017,927' 

Millet 

33  •  • 

58,232 

483,650 

14,237 

Husk  fruit 

33  •  • 

480,648 

1,010,625 

3,676 

Buckwheat 

33 

259,070 

1,488,040 

61,711 

Pape 

33  •  • 

708,210 

178,875 

7,755 

Flax  . 

Cwts. 

154,315 

159,960 

3,571 

Hemp 

33 

52,510 

241,665 

17,668 

Tobacco  . . 

33  •  • 

•  • 

55,785 

3,311 

Potatoes  . . 

Pecks  . . 

17,981,200 

36,978,205 

3,234,100 

Beet  root  . . 

Cwts.  . . 

2,411,800 

1,5  66,655 

o  • 

Kraut 

33  *  * 

1,384,508 

s  # 

1,080 

Clover  seed 

Pecks  . . 

8,115 

40,770 

860 

Clover 

Cwts. 

3,532,275 

1,340,440 

252,079 

Fodder 

33  *  * 

1,010,745 

1,404,210 

•  • 

Grass 

33  •  • 

8,078,875 

15,959,540 

2,259,082 

Hops 

33  •  • 

•  • 

2,895 

570 
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Articles. 

Border 

Lands. 

Trieste. 

Istria. 

Dalmatia. 

Wheat 

Pecks  . . 

181,477 

1,673 

186,262 

314,041 

Eye 

33  •  • 

80,010 

2,173 

43,583 

102,519 

Barley 

33  •  • 

41,987 

2,200 

169,634 

950,697 

Oats 

>3  •  • 

89,750 

198 

77,393 

78,502 

Indian  corn 

33  •  • 

423,411 

4,585 

298,223 

1,141,024 

Millet 

33  •  * 

1,101 

•  • 

•  • 

255,754 

Sago 

33  •  • 

11,509 

•  • 

22,176 

137,391 

Husk  fruit . . 

3  >  •  * 

25,083 

107 

20,886 

107,659 

Eating  fruit 

33  •  • 

25,310 

•  0 

•  • 

•  * 

Chaff 

33  *  * 

6,810 

276 

88,692 

300,216 

Buckwheat. . 

3  3  •  • 

68,942 

2,004 

5,127 

•  • 

Flax 

Cwts. 

1,235 

•  • 

128 

388 

Hemp 

3?  •  • 

879 

•  • 

•  t 

50 

Potatoes  . . 

Pecks  . . 

177,987 

1,626 

336,387 

327,165 

Beet  root  . . 

Cwts. 

177,589 

2,826 

21,029 

190,974 

Kraut 

33  •  * 

30,985 

•  • 

30,546 

8,280 

Clover 

33  •  • 

71,081 

734 

10,697 

3,395 

Fodder 

33  •  • 

72,622 

1,581 

7,744 

•  • 

Hay 

33  *  • 

1,207,895 

25,972 

618,948 

262,830 

Wine 

Eimers  . . 

182,330 

34,300 

308,731 

1,281,410 

Oil  . . 

Cwts. 

59 

403 

25,868 

453,663 

Fruit 

33  •  • 

48,130 

5,400 

t  • 

18,993 

The  total  production  amounted  in  1874  to — 


• 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Wheat 

Pecks  . . 

23,680,987 

Chaff  . 

33  •  • 

395,995 

Eye  . 

7)  •  • 

46,843,372 

Barley 

33  •  # 

88,395,856 

Oats  .i 

33  •  • 

45,657,608 

Indian  corn 

33 

9,419,869 

Millet 

37  •  • 

1,690,381 

Sago 

33  •  • 

171,036 

Husk  fruit 

3)  •  * 

3,211,002 

Eating  fruit 

33  •  * 

26,660 

Summer  fruit 

33  •  * 

500,794 

Buckwheat 

33  *  * 

4,455,759 

Eice 

33  *  * 

34,575 

Eape 

33  •  • 

1,321,679 

Poppy  . 

33  •  • 

17,916 

Flax  seed  . . 

33  •  • 

1 

Flax 

Cwts. 

615,741 

Hemp 

33  •  * 

366,666 

Tobacco  . . 

33  •  • 

89,394 

Potatoes  . . 

Pecks  . . 

153,006,324 

Beet  root  . , 

Cwts. 

62,750,766 

2,183,754 

Pumpkins 

'3  3  •  • 

Clover  seed 

Pecks  .. 

103,778 

Clover 

Cwts. 

27,867,379 

Fodder 

33  *  * 

5,925,703 

Grass 

33  •  • 

133,401,096 

Hops 

33  *  * 

43,539 

W  ine 

Eimers  . . 

5,580,229 

Olive  oil  . . 

Cwts. 

480,135 
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Mining  in  Austria,  1874. 


Together  with  the  harvest  statistics,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
has  published  the  report  of  the  mining  industry  for  1874,  from  which 
we  derive  the  following  information : — 

The  general  results  and  conditions  of  mining  properties  in  Austria 
were  more  unfavourable  than  in  the  previous  year,  as  they  were  in 
neighbouring  States,  and  the  cause  of  this  disagreeable  result  was  the 
continual  retrogression  since  the  second  half  of  the  year  1873  in  indus¬ 
try,  commerce,  and  traffic. 

If  the  value  of  the  produce  is  taken  as  a  standard  of  the  results 
of  the  mining,  the  deficit  as  compared  with  1873  amounts  only  to 
1,453,658  fh,  or  3  per  cent.  It  is  less  unfavourable,  therefore,  than  the 
foundry  works,  whose  produce  has  a  reduced  value  of  9,301,361  fl. 
or  24*4  per  cent.,  and  is  even  lower  than  that  of  1872,  whilst  it  sur¬ 
passes  1871  only  by  3,159,740  fl.  or  12*3  per  cent.  This  result  was 
caused  mainly  by  slackness  of  sales,  reduced  production  in  raw  and 
cast  iron,  and  partially  also  the  retrogression  in  that  of  coal,  which 
latter,  however,  was  in  some  sort  caused  by  the  shortness  of  the 
country  demand,  the  stoppage  of  many  sugar  mills,  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  consuming  coal.  As  to  quantity  the  decrease 
amounts  to — 

Kilos.  Per  cent. 

In  raw  iron  . .  . .  . .  38,900,000,  or  10*49 

Iron  ore  ..  ..  ..  131,100,000,  12*88 

Mineral  coal  ..  ..  ..  16,100,000,  0*36 


In  value  this  represents — 

Raw  iron  . . 

Iron  ore  . . 

Mineral  coal 


Kilos.  Per  cent. 
10,200,000,  or  32*30 
800,000,  17*62 

2,700,000,  9*26 


This  reduction  in  the  iron  industry  of  the  total  values  of  the 
produce,  which  we  trust  will  soon  pass  away,  may  be  accounted  the  less 
as  a  general  retrogression  in  so  far  as  many  branches  of  production 
have  suffered  little  or  in  no  great  proportion  to  that  calamity.  A  con¬ 
siderable  rise  as  to  both  quantity  and  value  has  taken  place  in  peat 
coal  and  quicksilver  ore,  also  in  silver  lead,  zinc,  antimony  ore,  and 
metal ;  and  this  increase  amounts,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  peat,  to 
6,250,000  kilos.,  or  10*82  per  cent.,  in  quicksilver  to  8,400,000  kilos., 
or  34*22  per  cent.,  and  has  shown  a  higher  value  in  the  former  of 
nearly  1,000,000  fl.,  or  5*74  per  cent,  in  spite  of  reduced  prices;  in 
the  latter  of  nearly  3,000,000  fl.,  or  49*79  per  cent. 

Against  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  working  trial  pits  of 
10*9  per  cent.,  of  the  mountain  and  forge  workmen  of  4*1  per  cent.,  and 
the  mining  dues  of  7*5  per  cent.,  are  opposed  an  increase  of  ground 
rented  of  4  per  cent.,  a  decrease  of  accidents  of  19  per  cent.,  and  a  by 
no  means  inconsiderable  increase  in  power  and  machinery  as  favourable 
features. 

Examining  the  details,  we  find  the  trial  shafts  in  1874  were 
63,389,  as  against  1873,  71,160,  a  total  of  7,771  shafts  less,  which  must 
be  partially  ascribed  to  the  smaller  spirit  of  enterprize.  The  areas 
which  were  rented  as  mining  setts,  in  consequence  of  being  proved  as 
mineral  beds,  amounted  in  1874  to — 
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Mining  Setts. 


1374. 

1873. 

Square  Metres. 

Square  Metres. 

Property  of  State 

35,226,979 

34,685,556 

Private 

1,487,394,490 

1,426,991,585 

an  increase  of  541,423  square  metres  in  the  former  case,  and  of 
60,403,305  square  metres  in  the  latter. 


Day  Workers’  Setts. 


1874. 

1873. 

Square  Metres. 

Square  Metres. 

Property  of  State 

858,443 

858,443 

Private 

35,638,532 

36,584,035 

the  private  being  less  by  945,503  square  metres. 

The  total  area  of  the  rented  mining  setts  amounted  to  1,559,118,844 
square  metres,  i.e .,  to  59,999,225  more  than  in  1873.  The  number  of 
the  owners  advanced  from  1,659  to  1,680,  i.e.,  an  increase  of  21. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  mining  undertakings  there 
existed — 


Proprietors. 

Workmen. 

Mineral  coal — 

1874  . 

370 

36,980 

18/3  . .  . .  . . 

326 

38,884 

Increase  44 

Decrease  1,864 

Peat  coal — 

1874  . 

863 

27,449 

1873  . 

796 

. 

27,898 

Increase  67 

Decrease  449 

Ironstone — 

1874  . .  . . 

243 

8,753 

1873  . 

223 

11,028 

Increase  20 

Decrease  2,275 

Other  mines — 

1874  . 

325 

14,249 

1873  . .  . ,  . . 

248 

13,353 

Increase  77 

Decrease  896 

There  was  therefore  a  total  of  1,801  mines,  against  1,593  in  the  year 

1873,  i.e.,  208  more,  and  87,431  workmen,  against  91,123,  i.e.,  3,692 
less. 

Of  foundries,  with  the  exception  of  metal  refineries,  there  were  in 

1874,  tor  producing  raw  iron,  125,  with  9,055  workmen,  as  compared 
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with  120  and  9,795  workmen  in  1873,  and  further,  102  other  forgo 
enterprizes  with  1,677  workmen,  against  98  with  1,501  workmen  in 
1873,  making  a  grand  total  of  nine  undertakings  more  and  564  work¬ 
men  less  than  in  that  year. 

With  respect  to  the  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  the  workmen,  the 
year  1874  was  a  favourable  one.  There  were  killed  in — 


Mineral  collieries  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

Workmen. 

77 

Peat  „ 

Ironstone  „ 

•  * 

•  • 

15 

Other  mines.. 

•  • 

•  • 

..  19 

Total 

•  a 

•  1 

..  172 

seriously  iujured  in — 

Mineral  collieries  . . 

•  t 

•  • 

Workmen. 

77 

P 03/fc  y  y  •  •  •  • 

«  • 

•  % 

. .  45 

Ironstone  „ 

•  • 

•  • 

18 

Other  mines. . 

•  • 

•  « 

24 

Total 

•  * 

•  « 

164 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  were  killed  on  all  the  mining  works 
(excepting  salt  works)  in  all,  172  men,  or  1*95  per  cent,  per  1,000,  one 
workman  out  of  every  506,  and  164  workmen,  or  1*86  per  cent,  per 
1,000,  or  one  in  532  was  seriously  maimed. 

In  comparison  with  the  preceding  year,  the  losses  of  life  decreased 
by  twenty-three  and  the  seriously  injured  by  forty-nine.  The  savings 
of  the  workmen  have  increased  in  1874  by  508,987  fl.  or  8*2  per  cent., 
which,  considering  the  bad  times  and  the  diminished  numbers  of  the 
men,  is  satisfactory.  The  capital  saved  is  from  work  of — 

Florins. 

State  ..  ..  ..  ..  .,  ..  746,446 

Private..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  5,950,195 

Together  . .  . .  . .  . ,  6,696,641 

Assistance  was  granted  out  of  this  capital  to  the  extent  of 

1,230,140  fl. 

In  addition  to  this  there  was  devoted  to  school  purposes  a  sum  of 
12,343  fl.  The  number  of  members  was  90,260;  paying  members, 
17,523 ;  members  getting*  provision,  5,922 ;  widows  and  orphans, 

14,218. 
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Regarding  the  production,  we  find  the  following  quantities  and 
values  in  kilogrammes  and  florins  : — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Kilos. 

Florins. 

Gold— 

1874  . . 

153,176 

20,879 

18/3  i  a  . .  . . 

89,106 

9,535 

Increase  64,070 

Increase  11,344 

Silver — 

1874  . 

6,633,264 

2,094,645 

18/3  . .  .  •  • . 

6,423,048 

1,955,841 

Increase  210,216 

Increase  138,804 

Quicksilver — 

1874  . 

32,942,192 

816,135 

1873  . 

24,536,897 

544,834 

Increase  8,405,795 

Increase  271,311 

Copper — 

1874,.  , . 

6,760,604 

283,386 

1873  . 

7,508,220 

319,541 

Decrease  747,616 

Decrease  36,155 

Iron — 

1874  . .  , .  , . 

907,716,654 

3,701,414 

1873  » .  . .  . . 

1,040,571,990 

4,492,624 

Decrease  132,855,336 

Decrease  791,210 

Lead — 

1874  . 

6,565,919 

903,849 

1873  . \ 

5,774,330 

862,823 

Increase  791,589 

Increase  41,026 

Nickel  and  cobalt — 

1874  , .  . .  . . 

156,201 

31,368 

1873  . 

452,232 

30,611 

Decrease  296,031 

Increase  757 

Zinc — 

• 

1874  .. 

21,146,627 

358,637 

1873  .. 

14,644,561 

240,618 

Increase  6,502,066 

Increase  118,019 

Tin— 

1874  . 

646,800 

•  • 

1874  . 

840,090 

•  • 

Increase  193,290 

Decrease  16,050 

Bismuth — 

1874  . 

22,441 

•  • 

1873  . 

7,471 

•  « 

Increase  14,970 

Increase  8,734 
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Quantity. 

Value. 

Kilos. 

Florins. 

Antimony — 

1874  .. 

•  • 

516,262 

88,102 

1873  .. 

•  • 

86,361 

19,349 

Increase  429,902 

Increase 

60,753 

Arsenic — 

1874  .. 

•  • 

85,129 

730 

1873  .. 

•  • 

293,631 

2,665 

Decrease  207,502 

Decrease 

1,935 

1874  .. 

•  • 

5,191 

33,159 

1873  .. 

•  • 

8,502 

59,831 

Decrease  3,311 

Decrease 

26,672 

Arsenical  ore — 

1874  .. 

•  • 

375,400 

2,638 

1873  .. 

t  • 

86,921 

587 

Increase  288,479 

Increase 

2,051 

^Chrome  ore — 

1874  .. 

•  • 

47,325 

2,788 

1873  .. 

•  » 

123,213 

7,260 

Decrease  75,888 

Decrease 

4,472 

Sulphur  ore — 

1874  .. 

•  • 

11,783,127 

96,146 

1873  .. 

•  t 

15,593,750 

163,987 

Decrease  3,810,623 

Decrease 

67,839 

Manganese — 

1874  ., 

•  i 

4,423,872 

51,795 

1873  .. 

•  • 

3,161,987 

20,633 

Increase  1,261,885 

Increase 

31,162 

Alum  and  vitriol — 

» 

1874  .. 

•  • 

114,034,750 

93,244 

1873  .. 

•  • 

119,350,242 

59,787 

Decrease  5,315,492 

Increase 

33,457 

Asphalte — 

1874  .. 

•  • 

294,051 

4,120 

1873  .. 

•  • 

306,913 

3,958 

Decrease  12,862 

Increase 

162 

Mineral  oil — 

1874  .. 

•  • 

560,060 

53,125 

1873  .. 

•  • 

520,128 

48,227 

• 

Increase  39,902 

Increase 

4,898 
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Quantity. 

Value. 

Graphite  — 

1874  . 

1873  . 

Kilos. 

27,692,174 

30,503,220 

Florins. 

592,756 

542,244 

Decrease  2,811,046 

Increase  58,512 

Peat  coal  — 

1874  , . 

1873  . 

8,160,130,445 

5,783,525,117 

16,180,417 

15,303,993 

Increase  2,376,615,328 

Increase  876,424 

Mineral  coal — 

1874  . . 

1873  . 

4,471,234,311 

4,4  87,395,173 

20,837,968 

23,014,428 

Decrease  16,160,862 

Decrease  2,176,460 

Thus,  the  total  value  of  the  mining  produce  for  18/" 4  amounted,  to 
46,279,400  fl.,  as  against  47,733,058  in  1873,  i.e.,  less  by  1,453,658  fl. 

The  total  value  of  the  foundry  produce  amounted  in  1874  to 
28,812,528  fl.,  and  in  the  previous  year  to  38,113,889  fl,  i.e,,  less  bv 
9,301,361  fl. 

The  salt  mining  of  the  year  1874  gives  the  following  figures.. 
There  were  produced — 

Kilos. 

In  1874  ..  .  81,081,725 

1873  .  80,457,660 


Increase 


624,065 


1874 

1873 

•  •  *  • 

•  •  e  • 

Salt. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Kilos. 

..  153,227,505 
..  148,857,115 

Increase 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

4,370,390 

1874 

1873 

•  •  •  9 

9  9  •  • 

Sea  Salt. 

•  •  9  9  9  9 

9  9  9  9  9  9 

Kilos. 

..  30,372,832 

..  41,171,299 

Decrease 

9  9  9  9  9  9 

..  10,798,467 

1874 

1873 

•  •  o  « 

9  9  9  9 

Cooking  Salt. 

0  9  9  9  9  9 

9  9  9  9  9  9 

Kilos. 

..  13,945,356 

..  13,207,788 

/ 

Increase 

9  9  9  9  9  9 

..  737,573 

The  total  production  therefore  reached  in  value — 


In  1874 
1873 


t  « 


•  O  9  9  9  • 


Florins. 

22,682,767 

22,235,694 


Increase 


•  • 


»  i 


•  • 


447,073 
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At  the  salt  works  there  were  employed  9,230  workmen  in  1874, 
against  9,729  in  1873,  or  499  less.  The  accidents  occurring  therein 
amounted  to  12  serious,  1  death,  total  13,  against  21  seriously  wounded 
and  2  killed  in  1873. 

The  capital  of  the  club  savings  at  the  end  of  1874  amounted  to 
360,893  fl.  against,  in  1873,  386,087  fi.,  i.e .,  25,124  fl.  less. 

The  mining  taxes  for  1874  were  naturally  just  as  unfavourable  as 
those  of  all  other  productive  branches  of  industry. 

The  income  tax  amounted  to  1,184,425  fl.,  being  a  difference  the 
wrong  way  of  141,086  fl. 

The  dues  on  quantity  (royalties)  amounted  to  125,003  fl.,  and  in 
1873  to  120,777  fl,,  an  increase  of  4,230  fl. 

The  trial  dues  were  for: — 

1 87 4  . .  . .  . .  . .  . , 

1873  . .  • <  • .  . .  .  < 


Increase 

The  total  incomes  amounted  to  :  — 

1874  ..  ..  . .  .. 
1873  . •  . .  . .  . . 


Decrease 


Florins. 

218,643 

206,175 


12,467 


Florins. 

1,528,072 

1,652,460 


124,388 


The  tobacco  monopoly  for  1875  gives  the  same  adverse  results  as  all 
other  branches  of  consumption,  nevertheless  the  financial  result  was, 
thanks  to  the  considerable  advance  in  the  prices  of  tobacco  and  cigars, 
a  somewhat  higher  one  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  income  from  the  tobacco  manufacture  sold  inland,  amounted  in 
1875  to  57,376,304  fl. ;  for  that  sold  abroad,  72,077  fl. :  total  57,297,835  fl., 
or  an  increase  of  150,546  fl.  i.  e.,  26  per  cent.  .  As  to  the  tobacco  in 
single  pieces  we  find  as  to  : — 


Inland  Cigars. 

Pieces. 


1873 

1874 

1875 

•  •  •  •  ••  •  • 

i  i  *  •  #  •  «• 

•  «  ••  ••  «  • 

1,131,034,823 

1,092,311,786 

1,058,149,235 

Against  1874  . . 

34,162,551 

1873 

1874 

1875 

Foreign  Cigars. 

•  •  *  *  •  •  •• 

t  •  i  *  •  •  •• 

i  •  •  •  ••  •• 

Pieces. 

6,983,572 

5,049,912 

4,415,387 

Against  1874  . . 

634,525 

1873 

1874 

1875 

Tobacco. 

•  •  ••  ••  •• 

•  •  ••  ••  •  • 

•  •  ••  *  «  •  • 

Kilos 

2, 35c, 332 
2,336,976 
2,298,193 

Against  1874 

38,833 

or  3  ’IS  per  cent. 


or  12  ’56  per  cent.. 


or  1  *66  per  cent. 
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Tobacco  in — 

Kilos. 
16,216,424 
17,674,674 
14,211,121 


Against  1874  . .  ..  88,833  or  19  '59  per  cent. 


1874 

1875 


Tobacco  in  Packets. 


1873  .. 

1874  .. 

1875  .. 


Number. 

181,908,920 

181,516,177 

270,250,653 


Against  1874 


88,734,476  or  48  -88  per  cent. 


Tobacco  in  Finest  Leaves. 


1873  .. 

1874  .. 

1875  .. 


Kilos. 

2,288 

1,717 

1,431 


Against  1874  . .  . .  . .  286  or  16  '65  per  cent. 


The  financial  result  is  as  follows  : — 


For  Inland  cigars 
Foreign  „ 
Chewing  tobacco. . 
Smoking  „ 


Barrels. 
28,872,102 
708,588 
4,259,979 
23,535,63  6 


Florins. 

-  373,188 

-  78,118 
87,491 

+  685,063 


Gross  result 


-f  144,266  or  0 '25  per  cent. 


It  is  therefore  to  be  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  rise  in  the  cigar  prices 
no  improvement  took  place  in  the  financial  result.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  use  o£  fine  real  Havannah  cigars,  which  in  1873 
amounted  to  6,983,572,  decreased  in  1875  to  4,415,387,  showing  a 
difference  and  decrease  of  2,568,185,  or  more  than  55  per  cent,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  these  articles.  The  smoking  tobacco  of  the  commonest 
kinds,  such  as  those  in  packets,  rose  by  fully  48 '88  per  cent,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  187 1,  and  nearly  50  per  cent,  against  1873. 
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Post  Office  and  Telegraphs. 

The  Statistical  Department  of  the  Post  Office  lias  not  yet  published 
its  postal  income,  and  that  of  the  telegraphs  has  only  made  known  very 
briefly  the  chief  figures,  and  these  provisionally  merely ;  tliey  are  as 
follows  : — 


Despatches. 

Florins. 

1st  half-year,  1874  . . 

1,704,943 

1,043,652 

j,  ;,  1875.,  . . 

1,736,567 

1,035,329 

Increase  31,624 

Decrease  8,260 

2nd  half-year,  1874 . . 

1,951,653 

1,245,771 

„  „  1875.. 

2,024,712 

1,281,210 

Increase  73,059 

Increase  35,439 

The  whole  year,  1874 

3,656,596 

•  2,289,423 

„  „  1875 

3,761,279 

2,316,602 

Increase  104,683 

Decrease  27,179 

. 
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Exchange  List  of  the  most  important  Securities  during  the  Tear 

1875. 


2nd 

31st 

Difference. 

January. 

December. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Paper  rentes. . 

69  -85 

69  -35 

•50 

Silver  rentes 

74-90 

73-65 

1-25 

1860  Lottery  loan  .. 

111  -50 

111  -90 

•40 

•  • 

1864  „  „  . 

136-25 

132  -74 

3-50 

Credit  lottery 

162  -00 

167  -75 

5-75 

•  • 

Hungarian  lottery  . . 

82-25 

77-00 

5  -25 

Danube  Steam  Shipping  Company 

437  -00 

327  -00 

110-00 

Elizabeth  Hail  way  . . 

188  -50 

170.  50 

18  -00 

Northern  „ 

1,920  -00 

1,800  -00 

120  -00 

Francis  J oseph  Railway 

183  -00 

158-50 

24-50 

Charles  Louis  „ 

240  -00 

207  -50 

32  -50 

Lemberg  Czernowitz 

141  -00 

138  -00 

3-00 

Austrian  Lloyds 

461-00 

360  -00 

101  -oo 

North  Western  Railway 

149.75 

147-75 

2  -00 

Rudolf  „ 

146-00 

131-25 

14-75 

State  „ 

299  -00 

305  -00 

6  -00 

•  • 

Southern  „ 

127-50 

113  -50 

14-00 

South  North  German 

150  -00 

140  -00 

10-00 

Theiss  Railway 

189-50 

198-00 

8  -50 

•  « 

Hungarian  Galicia  . . 

120-00 

99-50 

20  -50 

Hungarian  North  West 

115-50 

119-75 

4  25 

#  . 

Eastern  . . 

54  -25 

39  -50 

14  -25 

Western  . . 

130  00 

119-75 

10  -25 

Vienna  Tramway  . . 

123  -00 

83-00 

40  -00 

Anglo- Austrian  Bank 

141-50 

95  -50 

46-00 

Austro -Egyptian  ..  .. 

157  -25 

134-75 

22-50 

Austrian  Boden  Credit 

107  -00 

90  -00 

17-00 

„  Credit  Austalt 

227-10 

202-10 

25  -00 

New  Austrian  Discount  Company.. 

858-00 

700-00 

158  -00 

Commercial  Bank  . . 

66-50 

49  -50 

17-00 

National  Bank  of  Austria  . . 

1,001  -00 

919-00 

82  00 

Austrian  Banking  Company 

183-00 

172  -00 

11  -oo 

TTnion  Bank . . 

108  -25 

75  -00 

33-25 

Vienna  Bank  Union 

99-00 

78-50 

20-50 

German  Buildings  Company 

29.00 

8-25 

20  -75 

Vienna  Buildings  Union  . . 

31  -70 

14-00 

17-70 

«  »  Company 

41  -50 

22-00 

19  -50 

Prague  Iron  „ 

Loan  Certificates  of— 

75-00 

51  -00 

24  -OO- 

(a.)  Austrian  Boden  Credit 

96  -00 

100-00 

4-00 

•  « 

(b.)  „  National  Bank  .. 

94-50 

96  -35 

1-85 

•  • 

(c.)  Hungarian  Boden  Credit  .. 

86  -50 

85  -00 

•  • 

1  -50 

Frankfort 

54-10 

55-30 

1  -20 

•  • 

London 

.  110-50 

112-90 

2-40 

•  • 

Paris . . 

44-10 

44  -95 

•85 

•  • 

Ducats 

5  -25 

5-32 

•07 

•  • 

Nauoleons  . . 

8  -89 

9  -04 

•90 

•  • 

Silver 

104-80 

103  -90 

•  • 

90  -00 

Shipping — Trieste,  1876. 

As  regards  the  condition  of  the  shipping  interest,  in  which  Trieste 
takes  the  lead,  there  appeared  a  slight  improvement  as  to  the  tonnage, 
whilst  in  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  there  is  to  be  noticed  a  decrease, 
in  that  of  steamers  an  increase,  compared  with  1874  and  1873,  although 
the  standards  of  1871-1872  were  not  attained. 
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According  to  the  different  flags  the  shipping  traffic  for  1875  is  thus 
represented  : — 

Entered. 


Nationality. 

Sailing’  Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Nunher. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Austrian- Hungary 

4,227 

185,354 

1,191 

406,931 

British 

36 

11,568 

154 

151,962 

Danish 

4 

577 

•  • 

•  • 

German  . . 

23 

4,365 

1 

808 

French 

7 

1,268 

5 

390 

Greek 

353 

37,183 

1 

152 

Italian 

1,781 

97,918 

178 

74,164 

Dutch 

19 

3,420 

•  • 

•  • 

American  . . 

14 

6,208 

•  • 

•  • 

Roumanian 

6 

672 

,  , 

•  • 

Russian  . . 

9 

1,973 

3 

2,234 

Swedish  and  Norwegian.. 

17 

5,895 

3 

2,336 

Turkish  . . 

122 

7,536 

•  • 

•  • 

In  tl  le  whole  year  of  botli  kinds  there  entered  in  : — 

J 


Number 
of  Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1875  .. 

•  • 

8,152 

1,002,914 

1874  .. 

t  • 

8,232 

965,290 

1873  .. 

,  , 

8,046 

899,037 

1872  .. 

•  • 

8,796 

993,280 

1871  .. 

•  • 

8,210 

962,685 

It  is,  therefore,  easily  to  be  perceived  that  both  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers  entered  more  numerously  in  1871  and  1872,  but  that  never¬ 
theless  the  actual  tonnage  for  1875  was  more  considerable  than  in 
former  years. 

Outward  (Sailed.) 


Nationality. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steamers. 

N  umber. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Austria  and  Hungary  . . 

4,249 

189,896 

.  1,192 

436,154 

British 

40 

12,783 

156  v 

153,968 

Danish 

5 

855 

•  • 

•  • 

German  . . 

25 

4,821 

1 

808 

French 

4 

1,088 

6 

540 

Greek 

346 

38,556 

1 

152 

Italian 

1,811 

100,521 

180. 

73,359 

Dutch 

19 

3,456 

•  • 

•  • 

American  . .  . .  . . 

12 

5,056 

t  0 

•  • 

Roumanian  . ,  . . 

4 

458 

•  o 

•  • 

Russian  . .  . .  , . 

9 

1,868 

3 

2,234 

Swedish  and  Norwegian.. 

13 

3,896 

2 

1,659 

Turkish  . . 

123 

7,215 

•  • 

•  • 
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Jn  the  whole  of  1875  there  were  cleared  outwards: — 


Sailing 

Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1875  .. 

6,660 

370,465 

1,541 

638,874 

1874  .. 

6,861 

375.970 

1,426 

585,284 

1873  .. 

6,780 

383,686 

1,449 

525,716 

1872  .. 

6,994 

437,445 

1,684 

540,936 

1871  .. 

6,500 

463,761 

1,789 

553,834 

Of  both  kinds  together : — 


In  1875 
1874 
1873 
1872 
1871 


Number 
of  Ships. 

Tonnage. 

8,201 

1,009,339 

8,287 

961,254 

8,229 

909,402 

8,678 

978,381 

8,289 

1,017,595 

These  proportions  also  coincide  with  the  previous  statements. 
There  cannot,  however,  be  drawn  from  them  any  correct  conclusions  as 
to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  actual  traffic,  as  long  as  the  statistics  do 
not  include  also  the  classes  of  goods,  and  especially  their  value, 
although  it  can  be  positive!}'  asserted  that  the  former  liveliness  of  the 
shipping  movements  in  Trieste  has  sensibly  abated. 


Vienna,  September  21,  1876. 
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Report  bp  Acting  Consul-General  Low  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce 

of  Borneo  for  the  Year  1875. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  port  of  Brunei  for  the  year  1875  consisted 
of  imports — 

£ 

From  Singapore  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  26,100 

Labuan  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  10,572 


Total 


36,672 


showing  a  falling  off  in  value  as  compared  with  the  imports  of  1874  of 
7,468?. 

The  exports  for  1875  were — 

£ 

To  Singapore  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  29,303 

Labuan  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  7,364 


Total 


36,663 


being  7,451/.  less  than  the  value  of  the  corresponding  exports  for  1874. 

The  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  the  trade  of  the  town  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  severity  of  the  cholera  epidemic  which  visited  Brunei  in 
May,  and  continued  with  great  mortality  until  the  month  of  July,  during 
which  time  it  is  believed  to  have  carried  off  2,500  persons  from  a 
population  of  perhaps  22,000. 

The  import  trade  from  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  into  the  British 
colony  of  Labuan,  as  taken  from  the  colonial  returns,  amounted  in 
value*  to  48,142/.  in  1875,  being  14,816/.  in  excess  of  the  total  for  the 
preceding  year. 

No  account  of  the  nature  of  the  exports  in  native  vessels  to  the 
coasts  of  Borneo  is  kept  in  Labuan,  but  from  the  annual  returns  they 
are  estimated  as  of  similar  value  to  the  imports  with  which  they  are 
purchased;  calculating  on  this  basis,  the  exports  from  Labuan  to  the 
provinces  of  Borneo  in  1875  were  17,874/.  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  that  part  of  the  state  which 
remains  under  the  government  of  its  native  rajas,  will  be  found  to  be 
represented  in  the  following  tables  : — 

£ 

Imports  from  Singapore  and  Labuan  to  the 

port  of  Brunei  ..  ..  ..  ..  36,672 

Imports  into  the  provinces  from  Labuan  . .  48,142 


Total 

Against  in  1874  .. 


84,814 

77,466 


£ 

Exports  from  the  port  of  Brunei  to  Singapore 

and  Labuan  ..  ..  ■ .  ..  ..  36,66 1 

Exports  from  the  provinces  to  Labuan . .  . .  48,142 


Total 

Against  in  1874  .. 


84,809 

77,444 
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BORNEO. 


The  principal  articles  of  import  into  the  city  of  Brunei  were — 


Cotton  cloths  of  various  kinds  . . 

Value. 

£ 

13,448 

Silks  and  embroidered  cloths  . . 

1,649 

Crockery  . . 

287 

Biscuits 

374 

Candles 

428 

Matches  . . 

136 

Brass  ware 

500 

Sugar 

397 

Tea  and  coffee 

197 

Bice 

3,710 

Tobacco 

656 

Opium,  6  chests  . . 

716 

Gunny  bags  for  sago 

862 

Provisions 

833 

Copper  money 

4,583 

Dollars 

1,458 

Salt 

237 

Salt  fish  . . 

729 

The  exports  to  Singapore  and  Labuan  consisted  chiefly  of — 

Value. 


£ 

Sago  flour..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .'.  17,835 

Birds’ nests  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  621 

Bees’  wax  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  293 

Camphor,  4‘35  piculs  . .  . .  . .  . .  3,179 

Hides  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  593 

Seed  pearls  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  207 

Treasure  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  8,436 


In  1873  a  trading  settlement  was  established  at  Sandakan  Bay,  on 
tbe  east  coast  of  Borneo,  very  centrally  situated  for  collecting  the 
valuable  productions  of  that  neighbourhood.  The  subsequent  hostile 
operations  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  people  of  the  Sooloo  Archi¬ 
pelago  have  given  additional  importance  to  this  place,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  trade  of  the  value  of  at  least  50,000/.  each  way  has  been  annually 
carried  on,  but  no  statistics  are  procurable. 

The  returns  of  the  trade  of  the  rajaship  of  Sarawak,  which  is  in 
tbe  consular  district,  have  not  been  received  to  a  later  date  than  1874. 
The  total  trade  of  the  capital  of  this  flourishing  province  will  be  found 
for  1873  and  1874  in  the  following  tables: — 

Imports. 


Year. 

Foreign. 

Coasting. 

Total. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1873  .. 

892,338 

720,566 

1,612,904 

1874  .. 

964,587 

605,154 

1,569,741 

Exports. 


Year. 

Foreign. 

Coasting. 

Total. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1873  .. 

974,914 

568,068 

1,542,982 

1874  .. 

835,603 

600,215 

1,435,818 

BOllNEO. 
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A  very  considerable  British  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Dutch 
settlements  on  the  extensive  island  of  Borneo  and  with  various  ports 
on  the  east  coast,  but  information  regarding  these  seats  of  commerce  is 
not  attainable  in  Labuan. 

The  trade  of  the  town  of  Brunei  was  conveyed  in  1875  by  a  British 
steam  vessel  of  317  tons,  which  made  thirteen  voyages,  her  average 
crew  being  twenty  men. 


Labuan,  July  26,  1876. 
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GEORGIAN  &  SOCIETY  ISLANDS, 

TAHITI. 

Report  Inj  Consul  Miller  on  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Tahiti  and  of 
the  Society  or  Leeward  Islands  for  the  Year  1875. 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

From  the  information  procurable,  in  the  absence  of  complete  pub¬ 
lished  official  returns,  it  would  appear  that  the  gross  amount  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  country  in  the  past  year  differed  but  little  from 
that  of  the  preceding  year  1874. 

Imports. — The  invoice  value  of  the  imports  at  Tahiti  in  1875  from 
all  countries,  the  South  Sea  Islands  excepted,  may  be  estimated 
approximately  at  from  120,000/.  to  130,000/.  Considerable  reshipments 
of  these  imports  are  made  to  the  surrounding  islands  (independent- 
groups  as  well  as  Tahitian  dependencies),  whence  are  received  here  in 
return  those  island  products  not  included  in  the  above  valuation  of 
imports,  but  which,  after  affording  for  the  consumption  of  this  island 
itself  a  quantity  of  live-stock  and  other  provisions  and  supplies,  largely 
contribute  to  the  table  of  exports  to  foreign  countries.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  foreign  merchandize  imported  continues  about  the  same  as 
specified  in  the  writer’s  commercial  report,  dated  April  10,  1872. 

Exports. — The  following  is  an  approximate  statement  of  the  Tahi¬ 
tian  and  other  island  products  exported  from  Tahiti  in  the  year  1875, 
with  their  value  according  to  the  average  wholesale  prices  during  the 
year. 


Articles  Exported. 

Quantities. 

Value  at 
Tahiti. 

Cotton,  clean . . 

Lbs. 

943,772 

£ 

39,323 

Cotton  seed  . . 

Tons 

885 

1,239 

Coprah  (dried  cocoa-nut  kernels)  . . 

J)  *  * 

1,426 

17,112 

Cocoa-nut  oil . . 

Tuns 

97 

2,910 

Pearl  shells  . . 

Tons 

240 

19,200 

Pungus  (edible,  for  China)  . . 

>>  •  * 

154 

7,700 

Oranges 

Number. . 

4,105,000 

5,336 

Cocoa-nuts 

??  •  • 

92,000 

276 

Lime-juice 

Gallons  . . 

42,083 

2,104 

Biche-de-mer  (tripang) 

Lbs. 

19,978 

208 

Bancoul  nuts . . 

Tons 

61 

488 

Yanilla 

Lbs. 

1,320 

1,188 

Pearls,  logs  of  tamanu  and  other  timber, 

97,084 

arrowroot,  coffee,  honey,  wax,  and  other 

products  of  the  islands  . . 

Estimated 

•  • 

7,916 

value 

Approximate  total  value  of  the  ex- 

ports  of  island  produce  in  the  year 

187 5  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

105,000 

TAHITI. 


Of  the  above-mentioned  articles  exported,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cotton,  in  addition  to  the  oranges,  besides  a  part  of  the  fungus  and 
most  of  the  lime-juice,  were  products  of  Tahiti  itself.  The  pearl  shells, 
like  the  “coprah  ”  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  came  chiefly  from  the  Paumotu  or 
Low  Islands,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  Tahitian  dependencies. 
Some  also  of  the  island  products  exported  were  from  the  French  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Marquesas,  others  from  the  Society  or  Leeward  Islands,  the 
Hervey  Group,  &c.  The  preparation  of  the  cocoa-nut  for  exportation 
in  the  form  of  “coprah”  or  dried  kernels  is  superseding  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cocoa-nut  oil  at  the  islands  in  general. 

Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Valparaiso,  and  San  Francisco  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ports  of  destination  for  the  exports  above  referred  to. 

Tariffs  and  Trade  Laws. — The  duty  termed  “  Octroi  de  mer,”  levied 
last  year  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  invoice  value  of  imports,  is 
to  be  charged  at  the  same  rate  during  1876,  spirits  continuing  liable  in 
addition  to  a  specific  duty  equal  to  about  2,?.  Qd.  per  gallon.  This 
“octroi”  duty  is  levied  on  imports  in  general,  without  distinction  of 
origin  or  flag.  The  few  articles  exempt  from  it  remain  the  same  as 
enumerated  in  last  year’s  trade  report  from  this  consulate,  and  no 
change  has  been  made  in  the  warehousing  or  “entrepot”  system,  or  in 
the  scale  of  duties  chargeable  under  it,  or  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  tran¬ 
shipments,  since  the  writer’s  commercial  report  for  1873. 

Pearl  oyster-shells  (“nacre”),  the  only  article  liable  to  duty  on 
exportation,  continue  to  be  charged,  as  during  last  year,  with  a  duty 
styled  “  droit  de  chargement  ”  of  11.  12s.  per  ton,  this  duty  being  levied 
on  all  pearl  shells  exported  from  this  country,  whether  the  produce  of 
Tahitian  dependencies  or  fished  elsewhere.  This  impost  forms  part  of 
a  system  established  with  a  view  to  check  the  taking  of  undersized 
shells  of  comparatively  small  value  from  the  pearl  oyster  banks,  as  well 
as  for  otherwise  regulating  the  pearl  oyster  fishery  at  the  Paumotu 
Islands,  and  for  preserving  the  beds  from  exhaustion. 

Bates  of  Exchange  upon  England. — The  prevailing  rate  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  25  fr.  per  1 1.  sterling. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

British  Shipping. — The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  amount  of 
British  shipping  that  arrived  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  at  Papeete, 
where,  as  the  chief  port  and  capital  of  Tahiti  and  its  dependencies, 
nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  and  navigation  of  the  country  is  practically 
either  carried  on  or  reported.  There  are,  however,  within  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  French  Protectorate  certain  other  ports  besides  Papeete 
that  are  open  to,  although  hitherto  little  frequented  by,  foreign-going 
ships,  namely,  Papeuriri  at  Tahiti,  Papetoai  at  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Eimeo  or  Moorea,  as  likewise  the  port  of  Anaa — the  only  one  in  the 
Paumotu  Group  open  to  foreign  vessels. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Invoice  value 
of  Cargoes. 

1871 . 

25 

4,128 

217 

£ 

49,865 

1872  . 

19 

3,833 

200 

52,040 

1873  . 

21 

4,142 

206 

36,590 

1874  . 

18 

2,809 

174 

42,092 

30,800 

1875  . 

27 

5,349 

253 

[641]  4  x 
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Foreign  Shipping. — 'The  following  statement  shows  the  respective 
amounts  of  the  different  foreign  tonnage  that  made  entry  at  the  port  of 
Papeete  in  each  of  the  five  years  last  past  in  every  description  of  trade. 


1 

Nationality  of  the  Shipping- 
Entered. 

Years. 

1871. 

1872. 

• 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tahitian  . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

7,700 

8,431 

10,048 

10,660 

13,709 

French  . 

••• 

1,367 

2,671 

1,947 

2,827 

2,441 

American  (U.S.)  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

5,321 

4,349 

3,971 

5,727 

5,518 

German  . 

...  ••• 

410 

970 

710 

1,360 

1,605 

Norwegian . 

•  •• 

... 

... 

536 

Danish  . 

•  ••  •  *  • 

... 

•  «  • 

220 

Italian  . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

150 

... 

•  •  • 

Peruvian  . 

•  ••  • • • 

... 

355 

Columbian . 

...  ,,, 

•  •• 

180 

... 

Guatemala . 

• ••  ••• 

•  •• 

•  •  . 

154 

•  •• 

Sandwich  Islands  ... 

•  •  •  • 

768 

483 

879 

483 

.  758 

South  Sea  Islands  ... 

. 

989 

698 

245 

554 

522 

Total  . 

. 

16,711 

17,602 

17,980 

21,765 

25,664 

British  and  Foreign  Shipping ,  and  Coasters . — The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  shipping  of  all  countries  (British  shipping  included) 
that  came  annually  to  the  port  of  Papeete  during  the  five  years  from 
1871  to  1875. 


Years. 

Ships  engaged  in  the 
Foreign  Trade  (Di¬ 
rect  and  Indirect) 
exclusive  of  whalers. 

Whaling  Ships. 

Ships  employed  in 
the  Coasting  Trade 
of  Tahiti  and  its 
Dependencies. 

Total  of  Trading  and 
Whaling  Ships  of 
all  Nations  that  en¬ 
tered  in  each  Year. 

Vessels 

Entered. 

Tons. 

Vessels 

Entered. 

1 

Tons. 

Vessels 

Entered. 

Tons. 

Number 

of 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1871 

140 

15,365 

2 

351 

161 

5,123 

303 

20,839 

1872 

123 

15,470 

3 

873 

148 

5,092 

274 

21,435 

1873 

147 

16,344 

1 

85 

142 

5,693 

290 

22,122 

1874 

153 

18,843 

... 

... 

123 

5,731 

276 

24,574 

1875 

168 

24,673 

1 

165 

131 

6,175 

300 

31,013 

The  coasters  above  referred  to — all  Tahitian,  that  is  to  say,  all  of 
them  vessels  wearing  the  Prench  Protectorate  flag— were  principally 
employed  in  trading  with  the  Paumotu  or  Low  Islands,  the  trade 
between  Tahiti  and  which  or  any  other  of  its  dependencies  is  confined 
to  vessels  carrying  either  the  Protectorate  or  the  French  flag. 

Charges  on  Shipping,  Lighthouses,  fyc. — Under  these  heads  there  has 
been  no  change  made  since  the  commercial  report  from  this  consulate 
for  the  year  1873. 

Society  or  Leeward  Islands. 

These  islands,  though  not  under  the  French  Protectorate,  draw 
their  foreign  supplies  almost  exclusively  from  the  market  of  Tahiti, 
which  in  return  takes  from  them  nearly  all  their  exports,  of  which  the 
principal  articles  are  coprali,  cotton,  and  fungus,  the  produce  of  the 
islands. 


Papeete,  Tahiti,  January  31, 1876. 
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GERMANY. 

HAMBURG®. 

Supplementary  Report  by  Consul  Annesley  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce 

of  Hamburgh  for  the  Year  1875. 


The  detailed  statements  recently  published  respecting  the  various 
branches  of  trade  for  the  year  1875  fully  confirm  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  general  report  of  the  1st  of  February  last.  It  will  be  evident 
that  business  was  in  a  very  depressed  state,  and  if,  there  was  not  such  a 
reduction  as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  quantity  of  goods  that 
passed  through  this  port  from  and  to  the  interior,  the  profits  earned  are 
said  to  have  been  so  small  as  to  provide  little  or  nothing  for  the  losses 
of  the  past,  or  for  those  that  might  be  anticipated  in  the  future.  The 
suffering  inflicted  on  the  country  through  the  collapse  of  the  wild 
speculation  that  prevailed  in  1871  and  1872  led  to  economy  and 
general  retrenchment  in  the  use  of  articles  of  foreign  production,  while 
the  increasing  competition  of  other  countries  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  the  necessity  of  exercising  greater  caution  than  formerly 
in  the  granting  of  credit,  materially  reduced  the  exports  of  German 
manufactures  and  produce. 

There  was  scarcely  any  alteration  upon  the  previous  year  in  the 
weight  and  value  of  the  imports  by  sea  and  land,  with  the  exception  of 
bullion,  which  amounted  to  above  12,000,000/.  (against  3,250,000/.  in 
1874),  nearly  the  whole  of  which  wras  received  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  following  tables,  which  exhibit  those  particulars  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  trade  of  the  most  interest  to  the  general  commercial  public, 
have  been  furnished  by  the  Statistical  Bureau: — 


Table  A. — Net  Weight  of  Imports,  including  Bullion. 


Year. 

By  Sea. 

.  By  Land  and 
Biver. 

Total. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1871  . 

43,714,437 

24,471,884 

68,186,321 

1872  . 

47,161,864 

25,925,239 

73,087,103 

1873  . 

40,875,135 

27,774,063 

68,649,198 

1874  . 

40,433,137 

31,629,444 

72,062,815 

1875  . 

42,392,968 

34,430,555 

76,830,523 

Table  B. — Value  of  Imports,  including  Bullion. 


Year,. 

By  Sea. 

By  Land  and 
Biver. 

Total. 

1871  . 

£ 

55,686,800 

£ 

33,682,690 

£ 

89,369,490 

1872  . 

65,035,690 

35,580,250 

99,615,940 

1873  . 

57,605,250 

38,398,066 

96,003,316 

1874  . 

49,793,176 

36,744,908 

86,538,084 

1875  . 

57,078,182 

39,073,239 

96,151,421 

4x2 
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GERMANS'. 


The  details  given  in  the  following  table  correspond  very  closely  with 
those  for  1874,  there  being  only  a  decrease  of  36,OOOZ.  in  the  total  value 
of  the  imports  from  Transatlantic  countries,  and  of  776,000 1.  in  those 
from  European  countries. 


E. — Imports  by  Sea  in  1875. 


Countries  whence  Received. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Transatlantic  countries — 

Argentine  Republic  of  Uruguay  . . 

178,586 

419,307 

Brazil 

851,656 

3,179,300 

Chili  and  Peru 

1,065,452 

843,138 

China 

36,812 

171,262 

East  Coast  of  Africa 

32,922 

72,075 

West  „ 

219,863 

247,499 

East  Indies. . 

565,381 

.345,120 

Mexico 

536,561 

320,438 

South  Sea  Islands  . . 

368,885 

213,006 

United  States 

2,000,954 

4,242,895 

Venezuela.. 

268,205 

1,008,629 

West  Indies,  British 

88,792 

32,566 

„  Foreign 

476,525 

825,455 

749,777 

Other  countries 

402,065 

Total  Transatlantic  countries  . . 

7,092,659 

12,670,467 

European  countries  . . 

Belgium 

688,846 

819,667 

Denmark  . . 

18,056 

17,060 

France 

1,215,686 

2,329,227 

Germany  . . 

569,809 

28,085,241 

574,048 

Great  Britain 

24,692,483 

Holland 

642,301 

1,318,406 

Italy 

459,185 

422,669 

Russia,  Black  Sea  . . 

27,400 

10,109 

„  .North  Sea  . . 

80,863 

53,072 

Spain  and  Portugal 

457,287 

493,117 

Sweden  and  Norway 

791,690 

672,252 

Turkey,  Greece,  &c. 

6,553 

8,430 

Other  countries 

17,119 

22,259 

Via  Altona,  various 

2,235,750 

3,863,282 

Total  European  countries 

35,295,786 

35,296,081 

„  Transatlantic  . . 

7,092,659 

12,670,467 

Total  imports  by  sea  . . 

42,388,445 

47,966,548 

British  Trade.— Although  the  general  trade  of  the  year  presented 
few  elements  of  satisfaction,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  maintained  themselves  very  well.  There 
was  an  increase  of  above  2  per  cent,  in  the  weight,  accompanied  by  a 
decline  of  only  2  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  these  goods,  upon  those  of 
1874,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion,  in  which,  as  already  remarked,  there 
was  a  considerable  improvement. 
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jP. — Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1875. 


Description. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Articles  of  food— 

Coffee  . 

260,887 

1,292,501 

Cocoa  ••  ••  « «  •• 

25,413 

60,004 

Sugar  and  molasses 

113,106 

111,488 

Spices 

48,687 

153,623 

Tpo 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •• 

16,687 

130,233 

Wine,  Spirits,  and  Beer  . . 

38,460 

72,851 

Other  articles 

452,749 

566,016 

Building  materials  and  fuel — 

Cement 

234,188 

28,125 

Coals  and  coke 

18,408,468 

828,342 

Fire  bricks  . . 

163,180 

12,641 

Slates  . .  . .  . .  . . 

653,774 

159,839 

Other  articles 

86,887 

11,342 

Raw  materials  and  partly-manu¬ 
factured  goods — 

Cotton 

399,850 

1,201,313 

Hemp 

6,030 

9,852 

Silk,  raw  and  twisted 

1,332 

99,964 

Shoddy 

21,576 

103,005 

Wool 

119,992 

1,258,751 

2,927,663 

Cotton  yarn  and  twist 

281,066 

Woollen  „ 

116.819 

1,847,734 

Linen  „ 

61,252 

427,767 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

503,034 

735,363 

Dyewoods  and  dyeing  materials  . . 

113,459 

489,601 

Copper 

103,249 

463,986 

Pig  iron 

2,600,518 

524,624 

Other  metals 

61,720 

171,776 

Wrought  iron  and  steel  . . 

220,099 

85,759 

139,599 

Iron  and  tin  plate,  wire,  &e. 

125,997 

Rails  and  coarse  ironware. . 

271,421 

208,610 

Fine  ironware,  cutlery,  &c. 

45,758 

238,315 

749,101 

Machinery  . . 

305,725 

Hides  and  skins  . . 

137,023 

807,501 

873,837 

Other  articles 

1,127,197 

Textile  fabrics — 

Cotton  ••  ««  ••  •• 

119,779 

1,221,104 

Linen,  half-linen,  and  sail-cloth  . . 

221,828 

673,143 

Silk  and  half-silk  . . 

2,347 

215,174 

Woollen  and  half-woollen. . 

163,912 

2,734,598 

Other  textile  fabrics 

10,482 

256,537 

Other  manufactures  — 

India-rubber  shoes  and  other  1 

21,261 

215,394 

articles  . .  . .  . .  J 

Leather  and  leather  wares 

99,688 

673,580 

Oils,  vegetable  and  mineral 

339,067 

176,220 

484,517 

Pottery,  porcelain,  and  table  glass 

121,865 

Other  articles 

164,988 

945,511 

Coin  and  bullion  . . 

1,466 

7,964,322 

Total  . . 

27,086,707 

32,656,805 

It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver 
contained  in  the  coin  and  bullion  imported  during  the  year,  but  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  it  consisted  largely  of  silver.  The  receipts  of 
bullion,  mostly  silver,  from  the  United  States  during  the  last  two  years 
were  unusually  large,  and  amounted  to  above  7,000,0002.,  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  those  concerned  in  the  recent  depreciation  of  silver. 
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The  annexed  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  imports  tor  the  last 
five  years : — 

Gr. — Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  1871  to  1875. 


Description. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Articles  of  consumption . 

Building  materials  and  fuel 

Raw  materials,  yarns,  &c. 

Textile  fabrics  . 

Other  manufactures 

Coin  and  bullion . 

£ 

1,754,371 

919,609 

14,244,159 

5,718,488 

2,185,652 

11,262,958 

£ 

1,980,910 

1,128,200 

15,719,090 

6,173,050 

2,369,750 

10,493,890 

£ 

2,286,435 

1,294,965 

13.242,151 

5,901,598 

2,139,065 

7,338,160 

£ 

2,358,550 

1,102,354 

13,251,264 

6,032,644 

2,455,780 

186,830 

£ 

2,386,716 

1,040,289 

13,625,304 

5,100,556 

2,539,618 

7,964,322 

Total . 

36,086,237 

37,864,890 

32,202,374 

25,387,422 

32,656,805 

Shipping. 

In  addition  to  the  return  given  in  my  preliminary  report  for  the 
year  1875,  the  following  table  presents  a  comparative  view  of  the 
shipping  entered  at  Hamburgh,  extending  over  a  lengthened  period, 
and  shows  not  only  the  great  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  traffic  is  now  carried  on 
by  steam  vessels. 

Shipping  entered  at  Hamburgh. 


Average  of  Years. 

Ships. 

Register 

Tonnage. 

Of  which 
Steamers. 

Sailing 

Yessels. 

1821  to  1830.. 

2,284 

193,614 

36 

2,248 

1831  1840.. 

2,657 

260,458 

239 

2,418 

1841  1850.. 

3,613 

427,324 

368 

3,245 

1851  I860.. 

4,649 

756,099 

929 

3,720 

1861  1870.. 

5,092 

1,260,674 

1,712 

3,380 

1871  1875.. 

5,421 

2,334,780 

2,628 

2,793 

1873 

5,270 

1,887,057 

2,534 

2,736 

187 4  . .  . . 

5,225 

2,094,102 

2,661 

2,564 

1875 

5,260 

2,117,822 

2,739 

2,521 

The  details  for  the  last  three  years  are  thus  stated  : — 


Year. 

Sailing 

Ships. 

Register 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Steamers. 

Register 

Tons. 

Crews. 

1873  .. 

2,736 

486,151 

17,127 

2,534 

1,400,906 

58,131 

1874  .. 

2,564 

452,618 

15,990 

15,509 

2,661 

1,641,484 

62,724 

1875  .. 

2,521 

434,383 

2,739 

1,683,439 

61,305 

Export  Trade. 

There  was  an  improvement  upon  1874  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  the 
leading  articles  of  trade  shipped  from  this  port  during  the  year,  with 
the  exception  of  bullion,  of  which  less  than  half  was  exported.  It  is, 
however,  not  possible  to  state  with  any  accuracy  the  value  of  the  goods 
shipped,  but  it  is  estimated  that  they  may  approximate  to  10,000,0002.  or 
12,000,000  sterling. 

A  comparative  table  of  these  goods  is  given  below  for  the  last  four 
3rears. 
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A. — Exports  from  Hamburgh  by  Sea,  1872  to  1875. 


Description. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Articles  of  food . 

Building  materials,  &c . 

Raw  materials  . 

Textile  fabrics  . 

Other  manufactures  . 

Coin  and  bullion . 

Cwts. 

6,469,439 

1,034,278 

4,173,514 

412,557 

1,479,539 

3,957 

Cwts. 

7,268,355 

832,660 

4,211,503 

399,439 

1,486,737 

1,957 

Cwts. 

6,190,471 

697,279 

4,185,551 

320,193 

1,371,361 

6,783 

Cwts. 

7,164,142 

715,098 

4,489,168 

353,841 

1,544,369 

3,256 

Total  . 

13,573,284 

14,200,651 

12,771,638 

14,269,874 

The  countries  to  which  the  above-mentioned  goods  were  shipped 
are  thus  summarized : — 


B. — Destination  of  Exports  by  Sea. 


Whither  Shipped. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Australia  and  South  Sea  Islands 

Asia  . 

Africa  . 

North  America . 

South  ,,  west  coast  . 

,,  ,,  east  coast  . 

West  Indies  . 

Europe,  excluding  Germany . 

Other  German  ports  . 

Cwts. 

49,608 

384,721 

215,142 

1,137,084 

766,443 

1,165,923 

330,123 

8,652,453 

871,787 

Cwts. 

34,180 

364,268 

155,431 

1,130,162 

604,612 

1,901,404 

272,557 

9,927,994 

620,043 

Cwts. 

32,853 

541,294 

256,107 

1,133,973 

502,015 

917,458 

268,511 

8,506,586 

612,841 

Cwts. 

57,432 

437,690 

352,806 

852,495 

540,559 

971,773 

283,035 

10,030,731 

743,353 

Total  . 

13,573,284 

14,200,651 

12,771,638 

14,269,874 

The  particulars  of  the  goods  shipped  to  other  than  British  ports  are 
of  little  interest,  owing  to  their  limited  extent  in  proportion  to  the 
whole.  While  the  United  Kingdom  alone  receives  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  exports  by  sea,  the  remainder  are  divided  between  not  less 
than  thirty  different  countries,  the  largest  quantities  being  taken  by 
the  United  States,  Prance,  the  Netherlands,  and  Brazil. 

The  shipments  to  British  and  colonial  ports  during  the  last  four 
years  were  as  follows 

C. — Shipments  to  British  Ports. 


Whither  Exported. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

United  Kingdom . 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  . 

East  Indies  . . 

West  Indies  . 

Cape  and  West  Coast  of  Africa 

British  North  America . 

Other  colonies  . 

Cwts. 

6,659,508 

28,788 

91,755 

7,008 

206,375 

32,554 

5,557 

Cwts. 

7,182,468 

20,342 

67,337 

8,854 

141,787 

29,500 

3,02? 

Cwts. 

5,364,802 

18,302 

93,932 

8,435 

230,667 

25,748 

948 

Cwts. 

7,415,953 

36,111 

68,824 

2,421 

329,656 

28,661 

3,561 

Total  . 

7,031  545 

7,453,315 

5,742,834 

7,885,187 

The  detailed  particulars  of  the  goods  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  last  three  years  are  given  below.  The  exports  of 
1875  showed  an  advance  in  weight  of  about  20  per  cent,  upon  the 
average  of  the  three  previous  years,  but  owing  to  the  depreciation 
in  values,  there  was  comparatively  little  improvement  in  the  business 
transacted. 
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D.—  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


Description, 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Articles  of  consumption  : — 

Coffee. .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  . . 

10,625 

7,364 

2,317 

Cocoa . . 

2,633 

3,614 

5,777 

Sugar,  molasses,  and  grape  sugar  . . 

985,508 

627,377 

551,963 

Ten 

v  tv  «  •  ••  •  •  ••  ••  •• 

1,955 

642 

1,172 

Tobacco  and  cigars  . . 

13,915 

13,561 

12,372 

Fruit,  vegetables,  and  potatoes 

Wine,  spirits,  and  beer 

1,010,516 

146,254 

262,322 

235,198 

255,084 

295,142 

Wheat 

121,927 

119,818 

212,664 

Barley 

633,614 

137,356 

665,276 

Oats,  beans,  and  hops 

115,709 

166,829 

416,898 

Flour . . 

439,021 

591,152 

669,946 

Cattle  and  sheep 

445,883 

316,730 

364,275 

Fresh  meat  . . 

46,449 

302,792 

37,037 

33,327 

Salted  and  smoked  meat 

362,706 

418,816 

Butter  and  eggs 

211,892 

221,762 

203,920 

Other  articles  of  food 

155,342 

155,420 

447,286 

Building  materials  and  fuel  . . 

172,344 

76,464 

77,857  • 

Raw  materials : — 

Dyewoods  and  dyeing  materials 

60,134 

45,760 

72,631 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

97,205 

89,478 

96,535 

Lead  and  zinc 

117,381 

87,587 

69,226 

Other  metals  and  ores 

109,464 

137,653 

184,038 

Hides,  dry  and  salted 

37,925 

32,580 

25,080 

Calf  and  other  skins 

18,412 

•  15,258 

14,323 

Leather 

8,316 

11,647 

10,573 

Bones  and  horns 

7,324 

15,092 

14,155 

Manure  salt  . . 

717,623 

706,710 

1,129,324 

Cow  and  horse  hair,  bristles,  &c.  . . 

22,768 

22,466 

26,536 

Tar  and  oil  . . 

123,952 

65,390 

148,585 

Clover  and  other  seeds 

134,179 

99,329 

98,959 

Oil-cake 

32,408 

7,282 

4,055 

Rags  . . 

32,552 

54,977 

67,803 

W ool  and  shoddy 

136,568 

129,886 

120,399 

W oollen  and  other  yarns  . . 

42,690 

43,624 

51,714 

Other  raw  materials . . 

104,464 

78,920 

110,019 

Textile  fabrics : — 

Silk  goods 

3,128 

2,781 

1,550 

Woollen  and  half-woollen  goods 

77,615 

51,413 

54,919 

Cotton  „  „ 

38,216 

28,568 

40,009 

Linen  „  „ 

7,080 

5,610 

12,597 

Other  textile  fabrics. . 

5,625 

3,945 

2,701 

Manufactures : — 

Wooden  wares,  toys,  &c. 

80,525 

•107,489 

92,220 

Leather  and  india-rubber  goods 

15,191 

14,352 

15,816 

Paper  and  papier  mache 

41,031 

55,729 

58,711 

Glass,  porcelain,  and  pottery 

87,771 

95,725 

129,037 

Iron  and  metal  wares 

25,497 

15,955 

22,319 

Sewing  and  other  machines. . 

25,650 

20,456 

13,889 

Pianofortes  and  musical  instruments 

13,963 

17,449 

17,745 

Candles,  soap,  and  perfumery 

6,182 

3,602 

6,267 

Other  manufactures  . . 

43,844 

52,751 

60,714 

Coin  and  bullion 

1,462 

6,168 

3,174 

-Cotcil  •  •  *  •  •  • 

7,182,468 

5,364,802 

7,415,953 
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Description  of  Exports. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Articles  of  consumption 

4,732,979 

3,162,706 

4,563,573 

Building  materials,  &c. 

172,344 

76,464 

77,857 

Raw  materials,  &e.  . . 

1,804,365 

1,643,639 

2,242,955 

Textile  fabrics  . . 

131,664 

92,317 

111,776 

Other  manufactures 

339,654 

383,508 

416.718 

Coin  and  bullion 

1,462 

6,168 

3,174 

Total 

7,182,468 

5,364,802 

7,415,953 

Marine  Insurance. — The  value  of  the  property  insured  here  against 
sea  risk,  although  less  than  in  the  years  1872  and  1873,  showed  an 
improvement  upon  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years.  Owing  to 
recent  losses  there  was  a  further  slight  advance  in  the  average  rate  of 
premiums  received,  so  that  the  business  done  in  this  branch  of  enter- 
prize,  which  occupies  a  leading  position  here,  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been  satisfactory.  The  greater  part  of  the  insurances  were  effected 
with  local  companies,  sixteen  in  number,  and  the  remainder  with  the 
agents  of  seventeen  companies  established  in  other  parts  of  Germany 
and  abroad,  as  well  as  by  a  few  private  underwriters. 

The  great  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  this  department  of  trade 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : — 


Marine  Insurance. 


Year. 

Yalue  of  Ships  and 
Cargoes. 

Average 

Premium. 

1850  . 

£ 

23,161,900 

Per  cent. 

1  3 

116 

1855  . 

39,085,500 

-*1G 

1860  . 

45,713,400 

1-34 

1865  . 

45,263,300 

1-28 

1870  . 

62,662,400 

1-20 

1871 . 

83,878,300 

1-08 

1872  . 

101,547,400 

101 

1873  . 

89,015,700 

1*12 

1874  . 

85,120,300 

1- 16 

1875  . 

87,686,900 

1-24 

Ocean  Steamers. — The  absence  of  any  improvement  in  mercantile 
affairs  in  the  United  States,  the  consequent  decline  of  emigration,  and 
the  outbreak  of  a  financial  crisis  in  Brazil  in  the  spring  of  1875,  com¬ 
bined  to  produce  a  depressing  effect  on  the  steamship  companies  carry¬ 
ing  on  business  with  North  and  South  America,  while  the  overstocked 
condition  of  the  markets  of  the  East  checked  the  operations  of  the  line 
trading  between  this  port  and  China.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of 
steam  coal  permitted  the  vessels  to  be  worked  more  economically  than 
before,  but  there  was  little  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  shares  of  the 
several  companies  during  the  year,  all  of  which  continued  from  25  to 
40  per  cent,  below  par. 

The  principal  line  of  steamers  is  that  of  the  Hamburgh- American 
Company,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  owned  twenty-seven 
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ocean-going  vessels,  having  added  six  first-class  steamers  to  its  fleet  by 
purchase  from  the  Transatlantic  Steamship  Company,  at  a  cost  of 
78,250 1.  each.  The  removal  of  the  competition  of  that  line  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  results  of  the  year,  and  the  voyages  of  the  New 
York  line  were  almost  all  attended  with  profit.  The  net  income  of  the 
year,  after  the  payment  of  29,850 l.  interest  on  the  preference  shares, 
amounted  to  35,800?.,  which  was  applied  to  the  repairing  account,  and 
to  part  payment  of  the  heavy  losses  incurred  in  1874;  there  was  conse¬ 
quently  no  dividend  declared.  The  capital,  on  the  1st  of  January  last, 
amounted  to  about  1,844,000?.  The  company  labours  under  the  dis¬ 
advantage,  common  to  many  others,  of  having  insufficient  employment, 
for  the  whole  of  its  vessels ;  but  the  directors  hope  that  the  revival  of 
trade  will  prove  that  the  expenditure  necessary  to  extinguish  opposi¬ 
tion  will  prove  to  have  been  a  wise  investment.  As  already  remarked, 
owing  to  the  diminished  emigration,  there  was  a  further  decrease  in 
the  number  of  passengers  carried,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  for 
the  past  three  years. 

Passengers  Carried. 


1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

To  New  York.. 

36,626 

21,870 

16,809 

From  „ 

10,512 

9,136 

10,670 

To  West  Indies 

2,623 

2,068 

1,547 

From  ,, 

1,147 

1,592 

898 

JTotcil  •  •  •  •  •  * 

50,908 

34,666 

29,924 

The  goods  carried  showed  a  gradual  improvement,  having  been  as 
follows : — 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Cubie  metres. 

Cubic  metres. 

To  and  from  New  York  \ 

,,  West  Indies  J 

No  details. 

/  113,600 

L  72,200 

139,500 

54,200 

TotiEll  •  •  •  •  •  • 

172,000 

185,800 

193,700 

The  total  number  of  voyages  performed  was  sixty-seven,  fifty  having 
been  made  to  New  York,  and  seventeen  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
amount  of  specie  carried  by  the  New  York  line  during  the  last  two 
years  is  thus  stated  : — 


1874. 

1875. 

£ 

£ 

To  New  York 

215,000 

525,000 

From  „ 

3,750,000 

3,370,000 

The  line  next  in  importance  is  that  of  the  South  American  Com-  • 
pany,  which  despatches  a  steamer  fortnightly  to  Brazil  and  the  Eiver 
Plate  via  Lisbon.  The  business  of  the  year  showed  satisfactory 
progress.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  English  coal  proved  an  important 
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element  in  the  success  reported,  and  the  recent  introduction  of  German 
coal  is  said  to  have  been  attended  with  such  good  results  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  it  will  be  used  almost  exclusively  in  future.  The  freights 
from  this  port  amounted  to  32,800  tons  against  26,320  tons  in  1874, 
and  the  passengers  to  4.410  against  3,733  in  the  previous  year.  The 
total  profit  on  the  twenty  voyages  made  was  about  35,000/.,  which 
allowed  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders  after  paying  the 
interest  on  the  preference  shares,  and  devoting  the  sum  of  31,000/. 
to  the  reserve  fund. 

The  report  of  the  German  Steamship  Company,  which  runs 
steamers  to  China  and  the  East  Indies  via  the  Suez  Canal,  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  that  of  the  last-mentioned  line,  the  state,  of  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  East  having  been  worse  than  for  many  years 
past,  while  the  lack  of  employment  for  ships  increased  the  competition 
for  coasting  freights  in  China.  The  goods  carried  outwards  amounted 
to  13,633  tons,  those  inwards  being  12,889  tons.  The  vessels  of  this 
company  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  fifteen  times  during  the  year, 
paying  charges  amounting  to  7,700/.  Owing  to  the  low  rate  of  freight 
the  profit  on  the  year’s  business  only  reached  the  sum  of  8,300/.,  which 
was  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  consequently  for  the  first  time  since 
the  formation  of  the  Company  no  dividend  could  be  declared.  The 
whole  capital  has  been  recently  paid  up,  and  now  amounts  to  220,000/, 

The  Cosmos  Steamship  Company,  which  carries  on  communication 
with  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals,  and  does  not  publish  such  extended  reports  as  the  other 
Companies.  Although  the  business  suffered  from  the  dullness  of  trade, 
and  one  of  the  steamers  only  partially  insured  was  lost,  there  was  an 
improvement  upon  the  previous  year,  which  permitted  a  dividend  of 
4 £  per  cent.  The  prospects  of  the  Company  are  considered  to  be 
increasingly  favourable,  the  withdrawal  of  lines  formerly  existing  at 
Havre  and  Antwerp  having  left  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  the  only  competition  between  Europe  and  the  coast  of  Chili  and 
Peru. 

Banks. 

There  is  little  to  remark  respecting  the  joint-stock  banks  during  the 
year  under  review.  Like  all  other  branches  of  commerce  they 
naturally  suffered  very  much  from  the  embarrassments  of  trade,  the 
limitation  of  manufactures,  and  the  total  lack  of  speculative  enterprize. 
As,  however,  notwithstanding  the  depression  of  trade,  there  were  few 
failures  of  any  consequence,  the  reduced  profits  of  the  banks  were  not 
still  further  diminished  by  bad  debts  to  such  an  extent  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Money,  though  not  so  plentiful  as  in  1874,  was  abun¬ 
dant  during  the  first  six  months,  but  became  scarcer  towards  the  close 
of  the  year.  Discount  varied  from  3  to  6  per  cent.,  the  average  rate 
being  3f ,  or  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  of  1874. 

The  joint-stock  banks  are  eleven  in  number,  but  there  are  only  five 
whose  operations  are  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  of  any  general  interest. 
Two  of  these  have  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years,  the  others  having 
only  started  five  or  six  years  ago.  The  business  done  by  these  institu¬ 
tions  may  be  thus  briefly  stated,  it  being  understood  that,  as  observed 
in  former  reports,  none  of  the  joint-stock  banks  here  confine  their 
operations  to  discounting  bills,  but  invest  considerable  amounts  of 
capital  in  various  industrial  and  financial  undertakings,  in  consequence 
of  which  their  shares  and  dividends  fluctuate  considerably. 

The  Nord-Deutsche  (North- German)  Bank  reports  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  transactions  in  nearly  every  branch  of  its  business,  but, 
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owing  to  the  limited  operations  of  many  of  the  companies  in  which  it 
is  interested,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  value  of  this  part  of 
its  property,  added  to  which  there  were  a  few  commercial  failures,  it 
was  only  possible  to  pay  a  dividend  of  6f  per  cent.  The  total  amount 
of  business  done  amounted  to  430,000,000/. 

The  dividend  of  the  Vereins  (Union)  Bank  also  showed  a  reduction 
upon  that  of  1874.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  accounts 
opened,  but,  notwithstanding  the  slight  advance  in  the  rate  of  discount, 
a  loss  was  sustained  by  the  stoppage  of  the  German-Brazilian  Bank  at 
Kio  Janeiro,  as  wrell  as  by  the  depreciation  of  other  stock. 

The  operations  of  the  International  Bank  were  more  seriously 
affected  by  the  above-mentioned  stoppage,  as  it  had  taken  shares  to  the 
amount  of  about  150,000/.,  in  consequence  of  having  been  the  chief 
founder  of  the  bank  in  question.  In  1874  it  realized  a  profit  of 
5  per  cent,  on  these  shares,  but  the  losses  having  been  very  heavj,  and 
the  prospect  of  returns  doubtful,  the  directors  proposed  the  reduction 
of  the  capital  of  the  bank  by  the  above  amount  of  150,000/.,  which  wras 
agreed  to.  Attempts  were  made  by  some  of  the  shareholders  to  wind 
up  the  institution,  but  they  met  with  little  support.  Although  the 
other  business  done’  throughout  the  year  was  satisfactory,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  pay  any  dividend. 

The  Commerz  and  Disconto  (Commercial  Discount)  Bank  had  a 
comparatively  prosperous  year,  and  not  only  increased  the  amount  of 
its  profits  also,  which  enabled  it  to  pay  a  higher  dividend  than  in  1874. 
The  same  remark  will,  apply  to  the  Anglo-Deutsche  (Anglo- German) 
Bank,  which  recovered  to  some  extent  from  the  misfortunes  expe¬ 
rienced  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  was  able  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  3  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  dividends  and  closing  prices  of  the  shares 
of  the  above-named  banks  during  the  last  three  years  is  given  below:— 

Joint  Stock  Banks. 


Annual  Dividend. 

Closing  Price  of 
Shares. 

Name. 

Founded. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

North  German 

1856  .. 

10* 

10 

61 

140 

'J  47 

125* 

Union 

)>  •  * 

10f 

11* 

n 

1221 

125 

116 

International 

1870  .. 

7 

7* 

•  • 

97* 

104 

80* 

Commercial 

•  • 

8* 

A3 

90* 

80* 

82 

Anglo-German 

1871  .. 

•  • 

•  O 

3 

61 

42 

56f 

Population. 

The  results  of  the  census  taken  in  December,  1875,  are  being 
published  by  degrees,  but  the  progress  made  is  not  very  rapid.  The 
following  is  the  corrected  statement  as  to  the  number  of  the  population 
compared  with  the  results  obtained  in  1871,  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  increase  in  the  four  years  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  souls,  or 
14^  per  cent.  Of  this  increase  10  per  cent,  took  place  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  town  and  the  suburbs  immediately  connected  with  it, 
while  the  growth  of  the  districts  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four 
miles  was  proportionately  three  times  as  large : — 
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Population  of  the  State  of  Hamburgh, 


December  1,  1875. 

December  1,  1871. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Total. 

Increase. 

Town  . . 

Suburbs  St.  George  and 
St.  Paul 

Harbour 

85,340 

44,644 

2,066 

84,036 

48,473 

116 

169,376 

93,117 

2,182 

158,342 

78,118 

2,647 

11,034 

14,999 

465 

Surburban  districts  . . 
Other  territory. . 

132,050 

39,173 

20,116 

132,625 

44,599 

20,055 

264,675 

83,772 

40,171 

239,107 

61,386 

38,481 

25,568 

22,386 

1,690 

Total 

191,339 

197,279 

385,618 

338,974 

49,644 

The  population  of  the  entire  district  under  the  superintendenceo 
this  consulate  on  the  date  above  mentioned  was  as  follows : — 


Population  of  Hamburgh  Consular  District. 


Town  or  Province. 

1871. 

1875. 

Hamburgh 

338,974 

388,618 

Liibeck  . . 

52,158 

56,912 

Hanover . . 

1.963,190 

2,018,868 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin. . 

557,707 

553,734 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz  . . 

96,982 

95,648 

Lauenburg 

49,546 

48,808 

Schleswig-Holstein 

995,873 

1,026,004 

Total 

4,054,430 

4,188,592 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a 
decrease  since  1871  in  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg  and  Lauenburg, 
which  is  mostly  to  be  attributed  to  the  emigration  of  the  agricultural 
classes ;  while  the  other  parts  of  the  district  showr  a  considerable 
advance.  The  emigration  from  these  duchies  via  Hamburgh  and 
Bremen  reached  a  total  during  the  last  five  years  of  above  24,000,  but 
has  lately  fallen  off  very  materially,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
.statement : — 

Emigration  from  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg  and  Lauenburg. 


Year. 

Emigrants. 

1871  . 

4,822 

1872  . 

9,054 

3  873  . 

7,214 

1874  . 

2,130 

1875  ..  . 

984 

Manufactures. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  under  this  head,  as  no  additions  have 
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been  made  to  the  few  branches  of  manufacture  existing  in  this  city, 
most  of  which  were  carried  on  during  the  year  with  reduced  numbers 
and  limited  profits.  The  leading  occupations  of  the  artizan  class,  which 
includes  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population,  are  shipbuilding, 
the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  pianofortes,  the  curing  of  beef  and 
pork,  cigar  making,  tanning,  the  fabrication  and  fortifying  of  wines, 
and  the  refining  of  spirits,  most  of  which  is  exported  to  South  America 
and  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

Population. 

The  health  of  the  community  was  m  general  satisfactory,  and  the 
mortality  did  not  exceed  265  per  10,000  of  the  population,  showing  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  average  of  the  previous  four  years,  which 
had  yielded  a  death-rate  of  372  per  10,000,  owing  principally  to  the 
visitation  of  small-pox  in  1871  and  of  cholera  in  1873.  The  drainage  of 
the  suburbs  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  is  proving  of  great 
advantage  to  the  public  health. 

The  total  number  of  births  was  15,226,  equal  to  410  perl0,000  of 
the  population,  the  average  of  the  previous  four  years  having  been 
13,457,  or  391  per  10,000.  The  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  is 
steadily  decreasing  (although  still  nearly  10  per  cent.)  as  well  as  the 
number  of  stillborn  children.  The  births  within  the  territory  of  the 
republic  during  the  last  four  years  wrere  as  follows : — 


Births  in  Hamburgh. 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

JVtcilc  •  •  •  •  •  • 

6,991 

7,134 

7,594 

7,845 

Female 

6,427 

6,697 

7,138 

7,381 

Total 

13,418 

13,831 

14,732 

15,226 

The  causes  of  death  during  the  last  three  years  are  thus  stated 

Deaths  in  Hamburgh. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


Cause  of  Death. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Apoplexy  . 

342 

3-24 

366 

3-78 

363 

3-69 

Cancer  . 

257 

2-43 

319 

3-30 

324 

3-29 

Chest  diseases,  various  . 

1,069 

10-12 

1,480 

15-31 

1,319 

13-21 

Consumption . 

1,207 

11-43 

1,208 

12-50 

1,281 

13-04 

Convulsions,  children  . 

530 

5-02 

531 

5-50 

566 

5-76 

Cholera  . 

1,005 

9-48 

... 

... 

... 

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  . 

872 

8-26 

829 

8-58 

832 

8-54 

Diphtheria  and  croup  ...  . 

341 

3-23 

352 

3-64 

325 

3-30 

Heart  disease . 

274 

2-59 

254 

2-63 

280 

2-85 

Nervous  system,  diseases  of  . 

312 

2-95 

296 

3-07 

314 

3-19 

Old  age  . 

528 

5-00 

490 

5-07 

550 

5-60 

Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  whooping 
cough  . 

388 

3-77 

377 

3-90 

271 

2-60 

Other  infantile  diseases  . 

1,228 

11-62 

1,531 

15-85 

1,412 

14-36 

Smallpox,  unvaccinated  . 

3 

0-03 

2 

0-02 

... 

,,  vaccinated  . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Suicide . 

101 

0-96 

89 

0-92 

100 

1-01 

Typhus  fever . 

189 

1-79 

193 

2-00 

203 

2-06 

Violence  and  accident  . 

211 

1-99 

196 

2-03 

352 

3-57 

Other  causes  ...  v . 

1,706 

16-09 

1,148 

11-90 

1,330 

13-4G 

Total . 

10,563 

100-00 

9,661 

100-00 

9,822 

100-00 

HAMBURGH. 
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The  ages  of  those  who  died  are  specified  in  the  following  table, 
together  with  the  estimated  numbers  living  at  the  respective  ages  when 
the  last  local  census  was  taken  in  December,  1874.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there  was  a  very  high  rate  of  mortality  among  children  below  one 
year  old,  in  which  respect  Hamburgh  appears  to  occupy  a  position  mid¬ 
way  between  London  and  Berlin,  in  which  latter  city  the  sanitary 
regulations  are  at  present  very  imperfect. 


Ages  of  Persons  dying  in  1875. 


Age. 

Deaths. 

Population, 

Dec.,  1874. 

Under  1  year 

3,308 

9,509 

From  1  to  5  years 

1,241 

33,004 

5  15 

366 

61,346 

15  25 

499 

73,741 

25  50 

1,712 

136,234 

50  70 

1,506 

46,805 

Above  70  years 

1,190 

9,361 

Total 

9,822 

370,000 

Infantile  Mortality,  1872  to  1875. 


Year. 

Deaths  under 
One  Year. 

Percentage  of 
all  Deaths. 

1872  . 

2,599 

28-2 

18/3  ..  .  •  .. 

3,165 

28-4 

1874  . .  . .  . . 

3,349 

34  -6 

1875  . 

3,308 

33-7 

Finances. 

The  estimates  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  public  service 
of  the  State  of  Hamburgh  for  the  current  year  have  been  laid  before 
the  Municipal  Council.  The  increase,  though  small,  is  steadily  growing, 
and  has  within  the  last  ten  years  amounted  to  nearly  100  per  cent. 
The  State  debt  amounts  at  present  to  7,040,000/.,  which  has  been 
contracted  principally  on  account  of  public  works.  A  summary  of 
the  receipts  and  payments,  converted  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of 
20-40  marks  per  11. :  is  here  given. 


Estimate  of  Public  Expend  ture  for  1876. 


£ 

Senate,  magistrates,  and  council  ..  ..  . .  50,110 

Finance  Department  (including  interest  on  debt)  . .  413,750 

Board  of  Trade  and  Navigation  . .  . .  . .  36,250 

Board  of  Works  . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  215,550 

„  Education  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  64,870 

Hospital  and  public  charities  ..  . .  ..  107,780 

Police,  Fire  Department,  and  Law  Courts  ..  ..  191,460 

Contribution  to  Zollverein  and  Imperial  Treasuries  . .  156,860 

Diplomatic  expenses  and  extraordinaries  . .  . .  26,600 


Total .  1,263,230 

[641]  4  * 
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Estimate  of  Public  Revenue  for  1876. 

Rent  of  State  property,  licences,  &c.  . .  , . 

Taxes,  stamps,  and  shipping  dues  . .  . . 

Official  fees  and  receipts 
Extraordinaries  . . 

Deficit,  to  be  paid  from  surplus  of  former  years 


£ 

319,810 

742,290 

115,480 

4,920 

80,730 


Total. . 


•  •  •  • 


. .  1,263,230 


Although  the  dull  state  of  trade  throughout  the  present  year  has 
«called  forth  loud  complaints,  the  receipts  from  stamps,  shipping  dues, 
and  excise  have  up  to  the  end  of  August  shown  an  increase  upon  the 
sum  collected  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 


Hamburgh,  September  6,  1876. 
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Report  by  Vice-Consul  Richter  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Memel 

for  the  Year  1875. 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  year  1875  has  been  very  unfavourable  for  this  port,  much  more 
so  than  the  year  preceding,  which  already  I  had  to  report  as  a  very 
had  one. 


Currency. 

Sterling. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Marks. 

£ 

Marks. 

£ 

Imports — 

374,060 

By  soa  o •  ••  •• 

7,481,200 

land  (railway,  carts,  and  the 

river  Memel 

14,507,800 

725,390 

21,989,000 

1,099,450 

Exports — 

By  sea 

21,023,600 

1,051,180 

land  ••  ••  ••  •• 

2,465,000 

123,250 

23,488,600 

1,174,530 

\ 

Total  value  of  imports 

and  exports  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

45,477,600 

2,273,880 

Against  in  1874  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

61,368,300 

3,068,415 

„  1873.. 

•  « 

•  • 

59,815,500 

2,990,7  75 

Comparing  the  two  years  1875  and  1871,  we  find  a  diminution  of 
the  total  value  of  791,535^.,  or  above  25  per  cent.,  which  is  caused  not 
only  by  less  business  done,  but  principally  by  reduced  prices  of  nearly 
all  goods. 

The  chief  article  of  the  Memel  trade  is 

Timber,  of  which  the  arrivals  from  Kussia  in  1875  were — 


Quantity. 

Yalue. 

£ 

Fir  and  pine  balks  (square  timber) 

Pieces 

56,820 

99,435 

-  „  »  of 

thinner  dimensions 

•  4 

30,063 

28,807 

Fir  round  timber  . . 

»  •  • 

78,600 

62,225 

Pine  ,, 

3*  •  • 

53,700 

44,750 

Oak  staves . . 

1,531,920 

165.958 

„  wainscots 

•  • 

5,212 

20,848 

„  clapboards  (split  logs) 

if  •  • 

3,600 

1,350 

DallvS  ••  ••  « •  ••  •• 

Cubic  feet  . . 

170,787 

11,100 

Total  ••  ••  •  •  •• 

•  • 

•  « 

434,473 

Against  in  1874  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

748,679 

„  1873  . 

•  • 

•  • 

717,723 

The  value  of  the  timber  exported  was — 

4  y  2 
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Vessels. 

Value, 

£ 

In  1875  . . 

1,074 

735,165 

1874..  ..  ..  .. 

,  , 

913,987 

1873  . 

•  • 

945,627 

The  price  of  the  cubic  metre  averaged  in  1875  about  1/.  11s.,  in 
1874  about  11.  16s.,  which  shows  that  the  selling  prices  declined 
about  14  per  cent. 

In  spring  the  first  sales  were  effected  at  rates  which  left  little  or  no 
profit,  but  during  the  summer  even  these  wTere  not  obtainable,  and 
those  merchants  who  were  compelled  to  force  sales  in  order  to  meet 
their  engagements,  had  to  accept  ruinous  rates,  and  the  consequence 
was  some  failures.  The  better  situated,  though  able  to  hold  over, 
could  do  so  only  with  great  sacrifices,  which  swallowed  the  greater  part 
of  their  large  profits  in  1872  and  1873. 

Fir  and  Fine  Balks  or  Square  Timber. — In  spring  the  first  prices 
were — 

Sterling  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet. 

£  s.  cl.  £  s.  d. 

Crown  ..  ..  ..  ..  300  to  326 

I.  Middle .  2  17  6  300 

II.  „ .  2  7  6  2  12  6 

Inferior  and  thinner  ..  ..  1  17  6  2  2  6 

In  summer  os.  and  more  less. 

Sawn  Timber ,  Flanks,  and  Beals. — Some  few  sales  were  made  at 
71.  10s.  per  standard  hundred,  but  rates  soon  declined  to  6/.  10s.,  and 
even  61. 

Oak  Staves. — The  first  sales  were  effected  at  215/.  per  mille  crown 
pipe  staves ;  prices  gradually  declined  to  about  170/.,  and  even  at  these 
rates  the  demand  was  very  limited,  and  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  unusually  large. 

Oak  Wainscots,  commencing  at  6s.  6d.  per  foot  crown,  declined  to 
5s.  9 d. 

Oak  Balks,  at  from  4/.  to  4/.  10s.  per  load  crown,  according  to 
quality,  and  beings  more  or  less  straight,  about  one-half  was  sold  and 
the  other  half  remained  on  hand. 

All  other  articles  exported  by  sea  from  Memel  are  of  secondary 
importance,  and  I  have  merely  to  mention 

Flax,  which  is  the  only  article  that  has  given  some  satisfaction. 
The  quality  of  the  plant  grown  in  1874  was  in  no  way  good,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  large  stocks  of  previous  3  ears  could  be  realized,  principally  to 
Trench  and  Belgian  spinners,  whereas  the  Scotch  preferred  the  shorter 
and  therefore  cheaper  flax  of  1874.  The  sale  of  the  old  stock  com¬ 
menced  at  10  marks  (or  shillings  sterling)  the  31  lbs. ;  gradually  prices 
improved  to  11s.  9c/.,  until  in  October  it  was  evident  that  the  new  crop 
everywhere  was  insufficient,  and  then  prices  rapidly  rose,  and  finally 
13s.  was  paid  for  4-brand  old  flax,  other  sorts  in  proportion,  the  1874- 
flax  fetching  about  Is.  less.  We  exported — 
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Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

In  1875  . 

75,913 

125,255 

1 87 4  , .  . .  . .  . . 

93,731 

157,500 

1873  . .  .,  .,  ,. 

52,390 

94,305 

Linseed. — Exported — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Lasts. 

£ 

In  1875  . 

3,300 

79,000 

1874  . .  . .  . . 

4,800 

96,000 

1873  . 

5,662 

135,900 

The  smaller  export  in  1875  shows  that  business  has  been  very 
languid.  The  large  arrivals  in  Holland  and  England  from  the  East 
Indies,  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic,  which 
consist  of  linseed  undoubtedly  superior  to  ours,  are  the  cause  of  the 
small  business  done  here.  As  the  crop  of  1875  proved  to  be  almost  a 
failure,  yielding  scarcely  one-half  of  an  average  year,  our  seed  came 
into  notice,  and  some  better  transactions  took  place  in  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year,  and  apparently  all  the  produce  was  realized. 

Grain. — The  business  done  here  in  all  sorts  of  grain  is  hardly  worth 
mentioning.  The  exports  were — 


1875. 

1874. 

1873. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Lasts. 

£ 

Lasts. 

£ 

Lasts. 

£ 

Wheat . . 

36 

8,500 

23 

7,500 

58 

18,000 

Rye  . . 

787 

12,350 

1,650 

32,250 

2,406 

48,300 

Barley . . 

1,040 

15,000 

1,150 

19,500 

1,339 

21,150 

Oats  . . 

760 

7,500 

330 

4,800 

1,606 

11,800 

Pease  . . 

173 

2,650 

360 

7,500 

138 

2,550 

The  neighbouring  ports  of  Ivonigsberg  and  Danzig,  having  regular 
steam  communication,  absorb  all  the  business. 

Calf  Skins. — Exported  in  1875,  about  5,000  German  and  160,000 
Russian,  value  18,000/. ;  in  1874,  116,000 ;  of  which  about  two-thirds 
to  England,  the  remainder  to  Germany.  Prices  in  1875  were  about 
20  to  25  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1874,  say  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb., 
according  to  quality. 

Of  the  goods  brought  to  this  port  by  sea,  I  have  to  mention—™ 

Salt,  of  which  the  imports  were — 
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« 

Torrevieja 

Cette  . «  « «  « «  •  • 

Liverpool  . .  , . 

Total  1875  . . 

Against,  in  1 874  , .  . . 

„  1873  .. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwt. 

405,637 

252,712 

117,118 

£ 

25,000 

20,000 

6,500 

775,467 

725,807 

613,235 

51.500 

52.500 

42,000 

The  trade  in  salt  apparently  is  leaving  this  port.  Danzig  and 
Konigsberg  can  afford  to  sell  to  the  Russian  consumer  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
on  account  of  lower  freights  by  the  river  craft,  and  at  Libau  the 
importers  appear  to  have  some  peculiar  facilities  at  the  Russian  custom¬ 
house. 

Coal. — Business  has  been  satisfactory,  and  cargoes  arriving  found 
ready  purchasers,  chiefly  from  the  interior  neighbouring  places. 

The  imports  of  Eastport  coal  amounted  to — 

In  1875 

1874 

1873  . 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwt. 

1,154,000 

886,700 

616,593 

£ 

65,000 

48,750 

37,500 

Welsh  coal  is  not  in  demand  here. 

Salt  Herrings. — Imported  in  1875 — 

"Norwegian 

Scotch 

Total  1875  . 

1874..  . .  . . 

1873  . 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

19,360 

3,440 

£ 

19,560 

3,440 

22,800 

22,259 

22,982 

23,000 

29,250 

29,400 

The  transactions  in  Scotch  herrin 
suffered  a  decline  against  former  ye: 
The  supply  consisted  of  unbranded 
salters  for  sale  here. 

Cement. — Imported  in  1875 — 

gs  were  rather  languid,  and  prices 
ars  of  about  2 s.  to  3 s.  per  barrel. 
Ivlatjes,  nearly  all  sent  by  Scotch 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Barrels. 

£ 

British  . . 

3,200 

•  • 

German  . . 

5,873 

•  • 

Total  1875  . 

9,073 

5,445 

1874  •  •  • .  • • 

13,411 

9,052 

1 873  . .  •  •  . . 

14,327 

10,020 

MEMEL. 
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The  German  cement  produced  at  Stettin  is  considered  to  equal  the 
English,  and  both  fetch  the  same  price,  11s.  Gd.  per  barrel.  Only  350 
barrels  remain  unsold. 


Petroleum. — Imported  in — 


1875 

1874 

1873 


•  •  •  •  i  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  ••  e  •  t  l  t  •  •• 

•  •  »  *  ••  •  •  ••  •• 


Barrels. 

7,030 

1,980 

3,685 


Selling  price,  beginning  at  12s.  per  cwt.,  declined  to  11s.  Gd. 
sterling  per  cwt.,  at  which  rate  the  year  closed. 

Iron. — Eor  home  consumption  sufficient  is  produced  by  Germany, 
and  at  less  cost ;  therefore,  no  imports  were  made  of  English  or  Swedish 
iron. 

J3?'icJcs  and  Tiles . — The  import  of  firebricks  is  too  insignificant,  and 
common  bricks  are  produced  here  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Of  tiles  2,695  mille  were  imported  from  Antwerp,  against  2,034  in 
1874.  The  demand  from  the  interior  continued  good,  at  21.  10s.  per 
mille  free  on  board  the  river  craft.  Stock  remaining  about  100  mille. 


Imperial  Bank. 

The  business  transacted  by  the  branch  at  this  port  amounted  to — - 

£ 

In  1875  .  6,944,895 

1874  . .  ..  ..  7,346,970 

1873  .  8,057,940 

Our  merchants  complain  that  since  the  Eoyal  Prussian  Bank  has 
been  changed  into  the  Imperial  Bank,  the  new  instructions  have  been 
more  rigorous,  and  that  fewer  facilities  are  given.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  bank  never  had  any  serious  loss. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 


Ships  Entered. 

Number. 

Cargoes. 

Cubic 

Metres. 

Sailing  vessels 

177 

Coal  •  •»  «o  j  » 

•  * 

105,870 

^  •  • 

74 

Salt  • «  •  • 

•  • 

72,776 

;;  •  • 

38 

Bricks  and  tiles 

•  • 

14,136 

^  •  • 

21 

Sundries 

•  • 

6,028 

Steamers 

48 

,,  •  .  •  » 

•  • 

15,918 

„  . .  . . 

4 

Herrings  . .  . . 

o  t 

2,029 

Sailing  vessels 

31 

„  . .  .  > 

•  • 

5,794 

9  0  9  • 

16 

Cement 

•  • 

2,509 

„  •  ,  •  • 

12 

Bones,  pitch,  tar,  potatoes,  &c. 

2,735 

Steamers 

19 

Empty  or  ballast 

•  9 

22,244 

Sailing  vessels 

707 

Ballast 

•  • 

271,458 

v  •  • 

62 

Empty 

•  • 

8,286 

}*  •  • 

4 

Seeking  harbour  of  refuge 

•  • 

1,655 

Total  •  •  •  • 

1,213 

•  *  •  • 

531,438 

Of  these  were— 
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Ships. 


German  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  792 

Dutch  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  164 

Norwegian  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  102 

Danish  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  57 

British,  14,148  registered  tons  ..  t.  52 

Russian  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  18 

Swedish  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  15 

Austrian  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  6 

French  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  5 

American  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Belgian  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 


1,213 


Ships  Sailed. 

Number. 

Cargoes. 

Cubic 

Metres. 

Sailing  vessels 

1,071 

Timber 

467,509 

Steamers 

3 

))  .  .  •  • 

2,474 

))  •  •  •  • 

6 

Linseed 

12,501 

Sailing  vessels 

16 

»  .  .  •  •  •  • 

3,259 

•  •  •  • 

30 

Flax  and  hemp 

12,204 

55  •  •  •  • 

20 

Grain . . 

4,936 

Steamers 

5 

V  •  •  •  •  •  •  *  » 

4,546 

Sailing  vessels 

2 

Rags  . . 

1,441 

3 

Sundries 

546 

Steamers  (for  Stettin) 

49 

>1 

16,313 

Total 

1,205 

•  •  •  • 

525,729 

Of  the  above  only  three  British  steamers  took  a  cargo  of  grain 
(linseed,  for  Hull). 

The  destination  of  these  vessels  was — 


Ships. 

Cubic  Metres. 

Great  Britain 

432 

321,755 

Germany  . . 

586 

117,376 

Holland 

100 

41,269 

Belgium 

37 

21,805 

France 

10 

5,884 

Russia 

14 

4,440 

South  America 

5 

3,701 

Africa 

4 

2,429 

Norway 

7 

1,312 

Denmark  . . 

7 

1,042 

North  America 

1 

1,214 

Spain 

1 

332 

Sweden 

1 

170 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

1,205 

525,729 

The  above  list  only  contains  the  sea-going  vessels.  1  he  arrivals  of 
kaehne  (river  craft)  from  Tilsit,  Buss,  and  Poland  were,  3,767  kaehne 
and  barges,  202,668  cubic  metres. 

Besides  these  there  are  seven  river  steamers,  which  in  regular  turn 
go,  one^  to  Konigsberg  via  Cranz,  with  passengers;  four  to  Konigs- 
berg  via  Labiau,  with  goods  ;  two  to  Tilsit,  with  both. 

/$ hip-owning .  At  the  end  of  1875,  eighty-five  sailing  vessels,  with 
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32,020  registered  tons,  belonged  to  this  port,  all  sea-going;  and  ten 
steamers,  all  tugs  and  river  boats. 

Ship-building . — In  former  years  a  pretty  brisk  ship-building  business 
was  carried  on  at  this  port,  and  from  eight  to  ten  vessels  every  year  left 
the  stocks  for  Mem  el  account  and  for  sale.  Now  it  has  almost  entirely 
ceased,  and  in  1875  not  a  single  new  vessel  was  built.  This  fact 
evidently  shows  that  ship-owners  are  not  deriving  a  sufficient  remune¬ 
ration  for  capital  and  labour. 

The  competition  by  Norwegian  vessels  is  much  complained  of.  It 
appears  that  old  vessels  which  have  passed  the  better  classes  are 
bought  and  placed  under  the  Norwegian  flag,  and  as  wages  and  provi¬ 
sions  are  cheaper  in  Norway  they  can  accept  lower  freights,  and  there¬ 
fore  nobody  here  is  willing  to  invest  his  means  in  new  and  dear  ships, 
particularly  as  the  ships  here  are  built  expressly  for  timber  cargoes, 
and  in  consequence  cannot  be  employed  on  long  voyages. 

Some  ship-owners  now  also  begin  to  purchase  vessels  abroad 
at  cheap  prices,  apparently  a  good  bargain,  but  I  fear  that  such  ships 
ultimately  will  prove  themselves  dangerous  to  the  owners  as  well  as  to 
the  insurance  companies. 

In  1875  four  ships  were  bought,  of  which  one  was  British,  the 
“  Forerunner,”  of  Shields,  No.  44,311. 

Wages  of  Seamen. — At  the  beginning  of  the  shipping  season  3 1.  65. 
was  paid  ;  afterwards  only  3 1.  per  month. 

Freights  outwards : — 


London 


Hull,  Grimsby 
Eastern  coal  ports 
Liverpool 
Dublin,  Belfast 
London 
Hull . . 

Hartlepool  . . 
Grangemouth 
East  Scotland 
London 

v  •  • 


145.  6c?.,  145.,  13s.,  later  rising  to' 
16s.  6c?.,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
shipping  season  some  three  or  four 
ships  got  1?. 

13s.,  12s.,  14s.,  17s. 

11s.,  10s.,  11s.  6c?.,  14s.,  and  16s. 

13s.  6c?.,  14s.,  15s.  6c?. 

16s.,  15s.,  17s.,  18s. 

151.  and  20?. 

12?.  and  14?. 

10?.  and  13?. 

1?.  3s.  per  ton  rags. 

1?.  5s.,  1?.  2s.  6d.  per  ton  flax. 

2s.  3c?.  per  320  lbs.  oats. 

3s.  per  500  lbs.  wheat. 


Per  load  of 
50  cubic 
feet. 


Per  mille 
pipe 
staves. 


Inward  freights — 

Liverpool 

Gloucester 

Newcastle,  Hartlepool,  and  Sunderland 
Firth  of  Forth. .  ..  . .  : 


. .  9s.  per  ton  salt. 

. .  7s.  6 d.  per  ton  salt. 

. .  7?.  10s.  to  8?.  per  keel  coal. 

. .  7?.  to  7?.  10s.  per  keel  coal. 


I  take  this  opportunity  to  warn  shipowners  not  to  accept  any 
charter  for  Memel  town  without  the  clause  “  as  far  as  the  ship  can 
float,”  or  something  to  the  same  effect. 

It  is  true,  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  there  are  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  of  water,  but  Memel  town  signifies,  that  the 
ships  must  enter  into  the  creek  (called  river  Dange),  and  there  is  no 
more  than  twelve  to  thirteen  feet,  and  farther  up  even  only  eight 
to  nine  feet,  and  thus  some  ships  have  been  compelled  to  discharge 
almost  their  entire  cargo  into  lighters  at  their  own  expense,  which  is 
about  Is.  sterling  per  ton. 

Wrecks. — In  January  the  Government  steamtug  Yon  der  Heydt 
during  a  fog  grounded  on  the  pier,  and  the  steamer,  as  well  as  the 
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German  brig  she  towed,  were  lost.  In  April,  a  Russian  schooner  bark 
whilst  at  anchor  in  the  stream,  was  cut  by  ice  coming  down,  and  sank. 
The  crews  in  both  cases  were  saved.  No  other  casualties  happened  on 
this  coast. 

Agriculture. 

In  this  district  the  crop  has  been  satisfactory.  Wheat,  rye,  and 
oats  yielded  fairly,  barley  rather  less.  Potatoes  very  good,  but  the 
winter  suddenly  set  in  earlier  than  expected,  and  about  one-fourth  had 
to  remain  in  the  fields  and  got  spoiled. 

In  the  neighbouring  Russian  districts  about  the  same  results  were 
obtained. 

Population  and  Industries. 

No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  population,  which 
is  about  25,000  inhabitants  for  Memel  and  suburbs,  and  about  58,000 
in  the  whole  district. 

No  new  industrial  establishment  has  been  added  to  the  few  I 
pointed  out  in  my  last  report. 

The  fifteen  steam  and  twenty  windmills  for  sawing  timber  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  considerable  number  of  hands,  all  the  other  establish¬ 
ments  are  only  in  a  small  way,  with  the  exception  of  the  manufactory 
for  bone  black  and  chemical  produce.  This  establishment,  however, 
worked  without  any  profit,  and  therefore  had  almost  entirely  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  manufacture. 


Public  Works. 

The  long  entertained  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  at  last 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  first  railway  touches  our  port.  On  the 
15th  October  the  line  which  connects  Memel  with  Tilsit  and  thereby 
with  the  west  of  Europe  was  opened.  Too  short  a  period  has  elapsed 
since  to  effect  any  material  change  in  our  trade,  though  no  doubt 
some  branches  of  Memel  commerce  will  have  to  be  carried  on  in 
a  different  way.  Already,  some  of  the  more  valuable  goods,  such  as 
flax,  linseed,  rags,  &c.,  leave  this  port  in  smaller  quantities,  but  more 
frequently,  in  the  same  way,  coal  and  salt  are  sent  to  the  interior  and  to 
Russian  Poland.  The  small  barges  of  the  river  Memel,  which  until  now 
had  this  traffic,  suffer  severely  by  this  competition,  but  merchants 
find  it  very  convenient,  having  to  employ  less  funds  and  being  able 
and  at  all  times  to  renew  their  stock  when  and  as  much  as  they  want. 

A  branch  line,  to  connect  the  railway  station  with  the  harbour,  is 
now  in  work,  and  will  be  completed  in  1876. 

As  yet  the  Russian  produce  does  not  come  ti  Memel  by  rail.  It 
enters  German  territory  at  Eyd-Kuhneu,  and  from  there  the  distance 
to  the  sea  is  shorter  by  way  of  Konigsberg  and  Pillau. 

A  connection  with  the  Russian  railroad  from  Mitau  to  Libau  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Memel.  The  whole  distance  to  be 
built  would  be  no  more  than  about  forty  English  miles,  but  Russia  is 
much  against  it,  fearing  that  then  her  produce  would  go  to  Memel 
for  exportation  instead  of  Libau  and  Riga. 


Memel,  August  2,  1876. 
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'Report  hy  Consul  White  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Morocco  for  the 

Year  1875. 

The  condition  of  trade  in  Morocco  during  the  year  1875  has  been 
satisfactory.  Owing  to  the  suspension,  in  December,  1874,  for  a  term 
of  six  months,  of  the  prohibition  that  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
exportation  of  grain  (beans,  maize,  and  peas),  and  the  extension  of  the 
term  for  a  further  period  of  one  year  in  the  month  of  April,  there  was 
considerable  movement  in  the  export  trade,  with  corresponding  activity 
in  the  trade  in  imports.  Large  stocks  of  these  grains,  but  especially  of 
beans,  had  been  purchased,  and  were  held  in  store  at  the  ports  of 
Laraiche,  Daralbaida,  Mazagan,  and  Saffi  during  the  previous  year, 
whilst  the  prohibition  was  still  in  force.  Prices  ruled  high  in  England, 
and  the  holders  consequently  looked  forward  to  making  large  profits 
should  the  prohibition  be  removed.  The  Sultan,  however,  declined  to 
allow  grain  to  be  exported  from  the  country  until  the  rains  should  fall, 
and  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  good  harvest ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  year  1874  that,  yielding  to  the  representations 
made  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  consented  to  remove  the  prohibition, 
the  maintenance  of  which  wrould  have  entailed  heavy  loss  on  those  who 
had  purchased  on  speculation.  The  import  trade  would  probably  not 
have  been  materially  affected  had  the  prohibition  been  maintained,  the 
farmers  having  already  sold  their  produce  at  very  remunerative  prices, 
affording  them  the  means  for  purchasing  foreign  goods  and  produce. 

Shipping. 

The  number  of  vessels  of  all  nations  that  entered  the  ports  of 
Morocco  during  1875  was  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
although  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  tonnage.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  number  of  small  sailing  vessels  that  called  to  load  grain  and 
the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  lines  of  steamers  that  traded  betwreen 
London  and  Morocco,  it  being  found  that  the  trade  was  not  sufficient 
to  allow  of  the  two  rival  companies  competing  with  each  other. 

The  following  return  represents  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
of  all  nations  that  entered  and  cleared  from  Moorish  ports  during  the 
year  1875,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes  : — • 
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Entered. 


With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Amount 

of 

Specie. 

Nationality 
of  Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Goods. 

British 

374 

66,776 

4,321 

263 

70,781 

2,780 

637 

137,557 

7,101 

£ 

732,319 

£ 

172,928 

Danish 

. 

•  •  • 

16 

2,356 

110 

16 

2,356 

110 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

French 

181 

74,399 

4,171 

61 

19,453 

1,073 

242 

93,852 

5,244 

229,109 

181,932 

German 

5 

1,028 

37 

5 

1,028 

37 

Greek . 

•  •  • 

1 

73 

6 

1 

73 

6 

•  •  • 

Italian . 

•  •  • 

16 

3,741 

169 

16 

3,741 

169 

•  •  • 

«  *• 

Netherlands  ... 

•  •  • 

2 

257 

10 

2 

257 

10 

•  •  • 

Norwegian  ... 

•  •  • 

3 

739 

27 

3 

739 

27 

... 

... 

Portuguese  ... 

29 

1,571 

191 

92 

4,817 

630 

121 

6,388 

821 

25,162 

13,280 

Spanish 

112 

1,913 

581 

295 

5,557 

1,580 

407 

7,470 

2,161 

24,998 

15,891 

Swedish 

... 

... 

... 

1 

95 

7 

1 

95 

7 

-... 

... 

Total 

696 

144,659 

9,264 

755 

108,897 

6,429 

1,451 

253,556 

15,693 

1,011,588 

384,031 

Cleared. 


With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Amount 

of 

Specie. 

Nationality 
of  Vessels. 

Vessels. 

. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

1 

Tons. 

Crews. 

i 

Value  ol 
Goods. 

British 

535 

89,076 

5,278 

100 

48,441 

1,815 

635 

137,517 

7,093 

£ 

693,874 

£ 

95,442 

Danish 

16 

2,356 

110 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

16 

2,356 

110 

26,976 

French 

177 

68,554 

3,834 

65 

25,513 

1,426 

242 

94,067 

5,260 

418,066 

30,020 

German 

5 

1,028 

37 

•  •  • 

•  ••' 

•  •  • 

5 

1,028 

37 

8,376 

Greek . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

73 

6 

1 

73 

6 

... 

Italian . 

15 

3,624 

159 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

15 

3,624 

159 

22,156 

Netherlands  ... 

2 

257 

10 

•  •• 

•  •  « 

2 

257 

10 

3,000 

... 

Norwegian 

2 

588 

20 

1 

151 

rr 

7 

3 

739 

27 

252 

•  •  • 

Portuguese  ... 

104 

5,556 

693 

15 

705 

115 

119 

6,261 

808 

61,759 

... 

Spanish 

363 

6,788 

1,904 

47 

737 

273 

410 

7,525 

2,177 

58,684 

6,000 

Swedish 

1 

95 

7 

••• 

... 

... 

1 

95 

7 

220 

... 

Total 

1,220 

177,922 

12,052 

229 

75,620 

3,642 

1,449 

253,542 

15,694 

1,293,353 

131,462 

The  trade  at  each  port  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  giving  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  from  each 
port,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes  : — 


Entered. 


With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Amount 

of 

Specie. 

Ports. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

co 

<X> 

Jh 

O 

Value  of 
Goods. 

Tangier 

355 

44,056 

3,829 

161 

29,750 

1,452 

516 

73,806 

5,281 

£ 

331,331 

£ 

107,400 

Tetuan 

40 

802 

181 

157 

1,405 

718 

197 

2,207 

899 

32,992 

Laraiche 

46 

1,449 

261 

90 

6,259 

534 

136 

7,708 

795 

28,925 

Rabat . 

38 

9,358 

533 

8 

1,423 

86 

46 

10,781 

619 

83,403 

i,ooo 

Daralbaida  ... 

48 

20,208 

1,061 

116 

27,044 

1,402 

164 

47,252 

2,463 

227,619 

141,200 

Mazagan 

94 

41,570 

1,965 

113 

13,651 

878 

207 

55,221 

2,843 

60,617 

93,611 

Saffee . 

28 

7,653 

466 

72 

17,634 

764 

100 

25,287 

1,230 

36,761 

10,000 

Mogador 

47 

19,563 

968 

38 

11,731 

595 

85 

31,294 

1,563 

209,940 

30,820 

Total 

699 

144,659 

9,264 

755 

108,897 

6,429 

1,451 

253,556 

15,693 

1,011,588 

384,031 

MOEOCCJO. 
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Cleared. 


With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Amount 

of 

Specie. 

Ports. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

[ 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Goods. 

Tangier 

418 

34,892 

3,640 

753 

97 

39,042 

1,649 

515 

73,934 

5,289 

£ 

222,457 

£ 

69,180 

Tctuan 

1(17 

1,731 

31 

491 

154 

198 

2,222 

907 

9,060 

•  •• 

Laraiche 

134 

7,531 

8,244 

785 

2 

177 

10 

136 

7,708 

795 

143,352 

,  .  . 

Kabat . 

38 

498 

7 

2,473 

115 

45 

10,717 

613 

59,450 

267,654 

6,240 

Daralbaida  , . 

113 

26,222 

1,354 

50 

20,937 

1,102 

163 

47,159 

2,456 

36,400 

Mazagan 

194 

53,715 

2,752 

13 

1,506 

89 

207 

55,221 

2,841 

244,308 

16,102 

Saffee . 

100 

25,287 

1,230 

•  •• 

... 

... 

100 

25,287 

1,230 

93,086 

... 

Mogador 

56 

20,300 

1,040 

29 

10,994 

523 

85 

31,294 

1,563 

253,986 

3,540 

Total 

1,220 

177,922 

12,052 

229 

75,620 

3,642 

1,449 

253,542 

15,694 

1,293,353 

131,462 

from  the  above  table  it  will  be  observed  that  Tangier  was  the  port 
where  the  largest  amount  of  imports  was  landed,  next  to  it  was  Daral¬ 
baida,  and  then  Mogador.  In  exports  the  port  of  Daralbaida  stood 
first,  Mogador  second,  Mazagan  third,  and  Tangier  fourth.  At 
Laraiche,  where  the  trade  was  formerly  of  comparatively  little  import¬ 
ance,  a  large  business  was  done  in  beans  last  year,  and  on  account  of 
the  increased  trade  m  grain  at  that  port,  several  new  stores  are  in 
course  of  construction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  direct  trade  and  indirect  trade  of 
British  vessels  at  all  the  ports  of  Morocco  • — 


Return  of  British  Shipping  at  all  the  Ports  of  Morocco  in  the  Year  1875 
Direct  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies. 
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The  total  amount  of  tonnage  of  British  vessels  that  entered  Moorish 
ports  in  1875,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  was  137,557. 
This  exceeds  by  6,075  tons  the  average  amount  of  tonnage  during  the 
four  years  from  1871  to  1871,  but  falls  short  .by  28,101  tons  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  year  1874. 


Imports. 

The  imports  into  Morocco  during  the  year  1875  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  table : — 


Names  of  Articles. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Alum 

Cwt. 

270 

£ 

141 

Amber 

5  ) 

6 

8 

„  beads 

Cases 

3 

650 

Bagging  . 

Bales 

8 

256 

Benzoin 

Cwt. 

310 

1,828 

Books 

Boxes 

100 

1,000 

Brassware  . . 

Casks 

121 

1,501 

Campeachy  . . 

Cwt. 

316 

316 

Candles  , . 

Boxes 

1,206 

6,056 

Canvas 

Bales 

86 

3,005 

Caps,  red 

Dozen 

437 

420 

Carpets 

Bales 

27 

974 

Chemicals  . . 

Barrels 

508 

2,031 

Chinaware  . . 

Boxes 

52 

452 

Cloth  . 

Bales 

391 

36,643 

Coals 

Tons 

140 

350 

Cochineal  . . 

Cwt. 

239 

2,773 

Coffee 

2,383 

10,557 

Cofectionery 

Cases 

95 

850 

Copper 

Cwt. 

316 

2,024 

„  wire . . 

5  J 

60 

480 

Coral 

Boxes 

11 

1,185 

Cotton  goods,  Manchester  . . 

Bales 

10,150 

559,100 

„  French 

Boxes 

165 

19,745 

Cotton,  raw  . . 

Cwt. 

842 

5,689 

„  thread 

Boxes 

86 

3,103 

„  yarn . 

162 

7,350 

Crockery 

285 

1,787 

Deal  planks . . 

Dozen 

3,091 

8,041 

Drugs 

•  • 

•  • 

4,722 

Dyes . . 

•  • 

«  • 

728 

Earthenware 

Boxes 

•  • 

«  t 

340 

2,504 

Fruit 

•  • 

•  • 

524 

Furniture  . .  . . 

t  • 

«  • 

3,320 

Glassware  . . 

Boxes 

608 

5,014 

Gold  lace  and  thread 

Cwt. 

2 

1,250 

Groceries 

•  • 

«  « 

2,649 

Gums 

Cases 

121 

360 

Hardware  . . 

Boxes 

1,517 

11,176 

Hides,  Buenos  Ayres 

Cwt. 

1,550 

6,000 

Iron  . . 

26,542 

15,913 

Leather 

Packages 

83 

363 

Linen  manufacture. . 

Boxes 

210 

13,418 

Marble  slabs 

428 

479 

Matches 

Gross 

26,410 

3,183 

Oils,  olive,  petroleum,  &c... 

Barrels  and  boxes. . 

2,272 

•5,737 

Paint 

Barrels 

204 

32i 

Paper,  brown 

Beams 

29,016 

1,724 

„  writing 

2,236 

2.819 

Perfumery  . . 

Cases 

55 

190 

Silk,  manufacture  . . 

Boxes 

•  * 

87 

4,651 
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Names  of  Articles. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

£ 

Silk,  raw 

Cwt.  , . 

1,037 

55,466 

Spices  . .  . .  , . 

•  • 

•  • 

5,273 

Steel . . 

))  *  •  •  • 

2,229 

2,470 

Sugar,  brown 

))  •  •  •  • 

4,009 

6,216 

„  crushed 

J)  *  •  •  • 

1,378 

2,715 

„  loaf  .. 

)>  •  •  •  • 

55,883 

109,303 

Sulphur  . .  . .  . , 

))  •  •  •  • 

40 

75 

Sundries 

•  • 

•  . 

12,035 

Tea  . . 

Chests 

5,630 

42,400 

Tin  . . 

Boxes 

483 

1,676 

Tobacco 

Bales 

88 

724 

Wine,  spirits,  and  ale 

•  • 

•  • 

8,295 

Woollen  manufactures 

Boxes 

15 

350 

The  specie  imported  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  276,631 /. 

Although  the  value  of  imports  in  1875  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
year  1874,  the  latter  exceeding  it  by  36,012/.,  yet  it  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  average  of  the  five  years  from  1870  to  1874,  the  average 
of  these  five  years  being  839,239/.,  whereas,  as  is  seen  from  the  above 
table,  the  value  of  imports  in  1875  amounted  to  1,011,588/. 

Cotton  goods,  which  in  1874  wrere  imported  to  the  value  of  649,671/., 
were  in  1875  imported  only  to  the  value  of  578,845/.  The  falling  off 
in  this  principal  branch  of  trade  was  due  rather  to  the  markets  having 
been  overstocked  in  1874  than  to  any  diminished  demand. 

Silk,  both  manufactured  and  raw,  was  imported  in  smaller  quantities 
in  1875  than  in  the  year  preceding  it,  the  value  of  silk  imported  in  1875 
being  60,117/.,  and  in  1874  68,0467. 

There  was  an  increased  consumption  of  tea,  sugar,  and  coffee  during 
the  past  year ;  this  was  especially  the  case  as  regards  tea,  the  value  of 
tea  imported  in  1874  being  30,224/.,  and  in  1875  42,400/. 

The  following  table,  presenting  a  summary  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Morocco  from  1870  to 
1875  inclusive,  may  be  useful  for  reference  : — 
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»,  ... 
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Names  of  Articles. 

Candles  . 

Cloih . 

Coffee . 

Cotton  goods  . 

„  raw . 

,,  thread  . 

„  yarn  . 

Chinaware  .  ") 

Crockery  .  >• 

Earthenware  ...  ) 

Glassware  . 

Hardware  . 

Iron . 

Linen  manufacture . 

Paper . 

Silk  manufacture  . 

,,  raw  . 

Spices . 

Steel . 

Sugar . 

Tea  . 
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Exports. 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  1S75  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year 
■with  the  exception  of  the  year  1873.  The  chief  articles  of  the  export 
trade  continue  to  be,  as  heretofore,  almonds,  beaus,  canary  seed,  goat 
skins,  gums,  hides,  maize,  oil,  ostrich  feathers,  peas,  slippers,  wax,  wool, 
and  provisions  for  Gibraltar. 

The  exports  during  the  year  1875  were  as  follows:  — 


Names  of  Articles. 

1 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Almonds 

Cwt.  . . 

32,873 

£ 

81,154 

Antimony  . . 

*  *  e  * 

30 

35 

Beans 

Quarters  . . 

229,059 

381,278 

Biscuits 

Cwt.  ..  .. 

90 

180 

Bones 

Tons 

1,015 

2,459 

'Canary  seed . . 

Cwt. 

16,385 

26,204 

Caraway  seed 

D  *  •  *  * 

288 

288 

Carpets 

Bales 

193 

6,095 

Citrons 

Casks 

172 

610 

Crockery 

Cases 

122 

625 

Cummin  seed 

Cwt. 

760 

919 

Dates 

3,569 

6,986 

Dyes . . 

))  •  •  •  • 

663 

577 

Eggs . 

Dozen 

610,500 

14,700 

Esparto  grass 

Cwt. 

13,641 

3,222 

Fennel 

29  •  •  •  • 

20 

60 

Fenugreek  seed 

3)  o  •  •  • 

280 

255 

Fowls 

Dozen 

3,643 

1,819 

Fruits 

«  « 

•  • 

472 

Fullers’  earth 

Cwt. 

1,736 

1,040 

Gingelly  seed 

J?  •  •  •  • 

56 

58 

Goat  skins  . . 

Dozen 

104,323 

99,502 

Gold,  Wangara 

Tins 

3 

2,500 

Gums  . .  . . 

Cwt. 

7,668 

34,025 

Hair,  goats’. . 

•  •  e  * 

1,512 

1,622 

„  horse  . . 

Cwt. 

120 

345 

„  stuff  . . 

Bales 

16 

160 

Henna 

Cwt. 

1,101 

2,242 

Hides 

•  •  •  • 

10,672 

27,013 

„  fresh  . . 

•  •  •  • 

582 

8  73 

Horns 

«  • 

«  • 

450 

Leather  . . 

Bales 

72 

390 

Leeches 

Number  .. 

17,400 

25 

Lentils 

Quarters  . . 

50 

70 

Linseed  . . 

Cwt. 

1,162 

722 

Maize 

Quarters  . . 

36,625 

59,010 

Marjoram,  wild 

Cwt.  . , 

762 

504 

Meat 

))  *  •  •  • 

4,845 

14,535 

Millet 

))  •  •  •  • 

1,450 

390 

Gil,  olive 

))  •  •  •  • 

13,273 

26,508 

Oranges 

Number  . . 

1,481,000 

884 

Orchilla  weed  . . 

Cwt. 

3 

14 

Orris  root  . . 

•  •  •  • 

588 

865 

Ostrich  feathers 

3)  •  «  •  • 

82 

27,500 

Oxen.. 

Head 

8,452 

41,650 

Peas,  chick  . . 

Quarters  . .  . . 

17,201 

36,365 

Porcupine  quills 

Number  . . 

116,000 

<  116 

Bags. . 

Cwt. 

749 

572 

Pope.. 

Bundles 

11,454 

120 

Bose  leaves  . . 

Cwt. 

9 

18 

Sesame  seed. . 

)>  •  •  •  • 

149 

207 

Sheep  skins . . 

Dozen 

2,097 

2,824 

Slippers 

Pairs 

393,550 

61,555 
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Kames  of  Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Snuff. . 

Jars 

55 

219 

Sundries 

•  • 

•  • 

2,956 

Trays,  brass . . 

Boxes 

131 

200 

Wax.. 

Cwt. 

2,887 

19,193 

Wool,  in  grease 

3,  .  .  .  . 

72,746 

241,517 

„  washed 

•  •  •  • 

9, 859 

46,711 

Woollen  stuffs 

Bales 

389 

9,945 

Specie  amounting  to  131,462?.  was  exported  during  the  same  year. 

Almonds . — The  export  of  almonds  was  about  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  last  four  years ;  prices  ruled  rather  above  the  average  of  the  same 
years,  viz.,  about  50s.  the  cwt. 

Seans. — The  bean  crop  was  a  very  heavy  one ;  the  quantity  exported 
•exceeded  that  of  any  former  year  excepting  1873,  when  as  much  as 
238,813  quarters  were  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  At  the  beginning 
-of  the  season,  that  is  to  say,  in  June  and  July,  prices  were  ruling  cheap 
— about  26s.,  free  on  board,  per  quarter  of  480  lbs.,  or,  with  cost  freight 
and  assurance,  about  33s.  From  August  to  end  of  year  prices  rose, 
and  merchants  were  buying  at  about  31s.  to  33s.  free  on  board.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  still  about  15,000  quarters  of  beans,  either 
in  store  or  on  board  ship,  at  Laraiche,  and  it  is  calculated  there  may  be 
about  4,000  quarters  at  the  other  ports. 

Bird  Seed. — Exports  of  bird  seed  were  very  small  as  compared  with 
•an  average  good  year.  For  two  years  the  crops  have  been  small.  At 
early  part  of  the  season  prices  ruled  about  100s.  per  quarter  of  464  lbs.  ; 
later  on,  that  is  to  say,  from  September,  purchases  were  made  at  from 
150s.  to  175s.  per  quarter,  which  prices  could  not  have  been  remunera¬ 
tive.  Sales  in  England  were  dull,  with  few  buyers. 

Sates. — The  date  crops  wTere  good.  Prices  during  last  quarter  of 
the  year  ranged  from  60s.  to  70s.  per  cwt.,  but  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year  they  have  fallen  to  32s. 

Goat  Skins. — There  was  an  active  business  done  in  goat  skins,  but 
as  prices  were  low  in  France  speculators  suffered  heavy  losses.  The 
best  skins  are  those  from  Fez,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  the  other 
provinces,  and  command  a  higher  price  in  France. 

Sides. — The  mortality  which  occurred  amongst  horned  cattle  in  the 
autumn  of  1874  caused  a  large  quantity  of  hides  to  be  thrown  into  the 
markets,  and  shipments  for  Europe  were  made  in  considerable  quantities. 
Prices  ruled  throughout  the  year  at  from  365.  to  405.  the  cwt. 

Maize. — 'The  crops  of  maize  were  not  large,  having  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  locusts.  Small  quantities  were  exported  to  Portugal  and 
the  Canaries.  Prices  were  low,  about  265.  per  quarter. 

Oil. —  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  yield,  only  small  shipments  of  oil 
were  made.  From  January  to  June  prices  ruled  at  from  305.  to  335. 
the  cwt.,  but*  later,  when  the  yield  was  found  to  be  very  deficient,  prices 
rose  to  605.  and  705. 

Wool. — From  the  port  of  Eabat  large  shipments  of  wool  were  made, 
principally  for  the  United  Kingdom.  AVool  commanded  high  prices 
for  the  English  market.  AVool  in  grease  ruled  at  from  605.  to  70s.  per 
cwt.,  but  much  that  was  shipped  for  France  remains  still  unsold  there, 
except  that  bought  for  account  of  manufacturers. 
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Custom-house  Eeceipts. 

The  custom-house  receipts  at  the  different  ports  of  Morocco  during 
the  year  1875  were  as  follows  : — 


Tangier  .. 

Dollars. 

221,662 

Tetuan  . . 

13,012 

Laraiche .  „ 

99,515 

Eabat 

49,025 

Daralbaida 

253,589 

Mazagan  . . 

188,049 

SafB. 

123,744 

Mogador . . 

162,982 

Ageicultuee. 

The  harvest  of  cereals  was  moderately  good ;  that  of  beans,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  before,  was  excellent.  The  price  of  wheat  and  barley 
was  much  lower  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  prospects  throughout 
Morocco  are  good  for  the  present  year.  Bain  has  lately  fallen  in 
abundance,  which  gives  hope  that  the  ports  may  be  again  opened  for 
the  exportation  of  grain. 


Tangier,  March  28,  1876. 
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DAK-AL-BAIDA. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Lapeen  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
Dar-al-JBaida  for  the  Year  1875. 

Ok  comparing  the  returns  of  last  year  with  those  of  this,  an  un¬ 
precedented  increase  in  the  general  trade  of  our  port  is  noted  ;  in  the 
•export  we  have  had  the  increase  of  the  total  crop  of  1874,  which  was 
exported  principally  in  the  first  months  of  this  year,  and  which  consisted 
in  beans,  check-pease,  and  maize,  to  which  have  also  been  added  this 
year’s  crop,  making  a  total  of  these  grains  of — 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

V  alue. 

Quarters. 

£ 

Beans 

62,353 

99,764 

MtllZC  •  •  i  j  •  • 

9,400 

15,040 

Pease 

8,910 

24,493 

Total  . . 

80,663 

135,297 

Grain  in  such  quantities  and  of  such  value  has  never  been  exported 
from  this  port,  and  the  shipments  have  almost  wholly  been  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Over  20,000  quarters  of  export  grain  remain  in 
stock  for  future  shipments.  In  the  result  of  our  crops  we  have  to 
regret  for  the  last  two  years  that  both  that  of  maize  and  pease  have 
been  much  under  average  and  rather  poor  ones  ;  the  shipments  of  these 
grains  this  year  have  been  almost  all  directed  for  Spain,  including  the 
Canary  Islands,  which  absorb  a  great  share  of  our  maize  crops.  The 
total  value  of  exports  during  1875  amounts  to  304,054/.  against  195,157/. 
last  year,  an  increase  of  108,897/.,  of  which  there  are  97,025/.  for  Great 
Britain. 

The  importation  trade  has  had  a  continued  impulse,  and  has 
increased  to  386,819/.,  against  297,573 /.  last  year,  and  as  the  principal 
articles  are  to  be  found  only  in  Great  Britain,  such  as  grey  and 
bleached  cottons  and  other  manufactured  goods,  this  brings  the  total 
of  trade  with  those  ports  to  228,096/.,  against  167,329/.  in  last  year, 
the  increase  being  60767/.  This  part  of  our  trade  will  continue  favour¬ 
able  as  long  as  the  crops  are  good ;  the  bulk  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
native  merchants  who  have  agents  for  the  purchase  of  their  assortments 
in  the  principal  manufacturing  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  shipping  trade  we  have  had  the  arrival  of — 
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Number. 

Tons. 

[Crews. 

English  steamers 

20 

8,608 

423 

French  steamers 

28 

11,600 

638 

English  sailing  vessels . . 

59 

12,738 

571 

Foreign  sailing  vessels 

57 

14,306 

831 

Total  . . 

164 

47,252 

2,463 

There  results  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  by  sixteen,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  2,942  tons,  last  year’s  returns  showing  148 
ships  with  50,194  tons.  The  British  steam  shipping  has  been  reduced  on 
account  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  trade  of  the  Canary  Islands  and 
Morocco  Steam  Navigation  Company  (Limited),  whilst  the  Trench 
steamers  Lave  had  a  new  liue  started,  which  brings  us  in  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  northern  ports  of  Trance,  where  the  bulk  of  our  greasy 
wool  is  sent,  which  by  the  openiug  of  the  new  line  is  put  in  the  hands 
of  their  manufacturers  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  expenses. 


December  31,  1875. 
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LARAICHE. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Imossi  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Laraiche- 

for  the  Year  1875. 


Trade  and  Commerce. 


The  imports  at  the  port  of  Laraiche  in  the  year  1875  exceeded 
those  of  the  year  1871  by  8,3957  This  excess  appears  to  be  due  to 
large  imports  of  brown  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tea. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  imports  at  the  port  of 
Laraiche  during  the  last  five  years : — 


£ 


1871 

•  « 

•  • 

..  7,843 

1872 

•  • 

«  • 

. .  15,030 

1873 

•  • 

•  t 

41,400 

1874 

•  • 

•  • 

..  20,530 

1875 

•  • 

•  i 

28,925 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  Laraiche  during  the  year  1875 
exceeded  those  of  the  year  1874  by  41,8887  This  increase  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  crops  of  beans  having  been  in 
the  year  1875  more  abundant  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  exports  from  the  port  of 
Laraiche  during  the  last  five  vears : — 

£ 

60,500 
107,643 
196,020 
101,464 
143,352 


In  the  following  statement  it  will  be  seen  the  difference  in  the  total 
value  of  beans  exported  in  the  year  1874  and  in  the  year  1875,  before 
alluded  to  as  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  last-mentioned  year : — 


Years. 

» 

Quantities. 

Yalue. 

Quarters. 

£ 

1874 

22,571 

45,142 

1875  . 

47,715 

83,501 

Difference  . . 

25,144 

38,359 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 


Much  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  in  the  year  1S75  wrere  from 
Great  Britain  and  British  colonies,  the  total  value  of  which  was 
25,8757;  the  value  from  other  countries  being  only  3,0507,  as  will  be. 
seen  in  the  subjoined  table : — 
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Names  of  Articles. 

From 

Great  Britain 
and  Colonies. 

From 

France 

£ 

£ 

Candles 

•  • 

•  « 

600 

450 

Coffee  . . 

•  • 

1,265 

«  • 

Cottons,  brown 

•  • 

10,800 

•  • 

Gin 

400 

* 

•  • 

Iron  . . 

•  • 

1,040 

•  • 

Hum  . . 

•  • 

250 

•  • 

Sugar  . . 

•  • 

8,840 

2,600 

Tea  . . 

•  • 

1,680 

•  • 

Timber 

•  • 

1,000 

•  • 

Total  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

25,875 

3,050 

Of  the  exports  in  the  year  1875  the  main  portion  was  to  Great 
Britain,  the  total  value  of  which  was  97,434/.,  and  that  to  other 
countries  45,918/.,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  following  statement : — 


Names  of  Articles. 

To  Great 
Britain  and 
Colonies. 

To  France. 

To 

Portugal. 

To  Spain. 

Beans 

£ 

72,301 

£ 

•  • 

£ 

5,075 

£ 

6,125 

896 

Bird  seed  . , 

15,088 

•  • 

2,400 

Drd  . . 

250 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Hides  . 

790 

•  • 

•  • 

200 

Millet 

230 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Peas 

1,125 

•  • 

600 

750 

Serguina 

150 

•  » 

•  • 

•  • 

Wool,  washed 

,  , 

1,192 

•  • 

#  • 

Wool  in  grease 

7,500 

28,680 

•  • 

•  • 

Total 

97,434 

29,872 

8,075 

7,971 

The  greater  part  of  the  imports  in  1875  were  brought  in  British 
and  Spanish  vessels,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  statement  below : — 


Nationality  of  Vessels. 

Imports  from 
Foreign 
Countries. 

Imports  from 

Great  Britain 
and  Colonies. 

£ 

£ 

British 

•  • 

11,480 

Spanish 

•  • 

9,015 

Portuguese.. 

•  • 

5,380 

French 

3,050 

•  • 

Total 

3,050 

25,875 

The  exports  were  shipped  in  British,  Trench,  Danish,  Portuguese, 
and  Spanish  vessels,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  statement : — 


laiiaiche. 
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Nationality  of  Vessels. 

Exports  to 
Foreign 
Countries. 

Exports  to 

Great  Britain 
and  Colonies. 

£ 

£ 

British 

•  • 

45,560 

Danish 

•  • 

19,180 

Dutch 

•  • 

3,000 

Drench 

29,872 

6,628 

German 

•  • 

4,200 

Portuguese.. 

8,075 

12,215 

Spanish 

7,971 

6,651 

Total 

45,918 

97,434 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 


In  the  following  table  the  number  of  British  vessels  that  entered 
into  and  cleared  from  the  port  of  Laraiche  during  the  year  1S75  will 
be  noticed : — 


; 

Total  Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

With 

Cargo. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

With 

Cargo. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

Entered 

6 

20 

26 

289 

2,047 

2,336 

Cleared 

24 

2 

26 

2,159 

177 

2,336 

The  above  return  exhibits  the  direct  trade  in  British  vessels  from 
and  to  Great  Britain  and  British  colonies.  British  vessels  not  having 
been  engaged  during  the  year  1875  in  the  indirect  or  carrying  trade. 

I  subjoin  a  return  of  foreign  vessels  that  entered  into  and  cleared 
from  the  port  of  Laraiche  during  the  year  1875  : — 


Nationality  of  Vessels. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

V  essels. 

Tons. 

Danish 

11 

1,507 

11 

1,507 

Dutch 

2 

257 

2 

257 

French 

5 

631 

5 

631 

German  . . 

3 

358 

3 

358 

Portuguese 

31 

1,463 

31 

1,463 

Spanish 

58 

1,156 

58 

1,156 

Total 

110 

5,372 

110 

5,372 

By  comparing  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  British  vessels  with 
those  of  foreign  vessels,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  British 
vessels  which  arrived  was  only  about  one-fourth  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  foreign  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Laraiche  during 
the  year  1875,  whilst  the  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  of  foreign 
shipping  exceeded  that  of  British  shipping  by  about  four-sevenths. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  the  coasting  trade  is  not  included; 
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moreover,  there  were  no  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  that  service  during 
the  past  year. 

Agriculture. 

Wheat,  barley,  maize,  beans,  and  peas  are  grown  in  the  district  of 
Laraiche,  but  the  crops  of  the  year  1875  were  less  than  in  the  previous 
years  on  account  of  insufficiency  of  rains. 

Owing  to  the  timely  rains  which  fell  in  the  district  of  Laraiche 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1875,  hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
crops  of  the  ensuing  year  will  be  much  more  abundant  than  those  of 
the  past  year. 

There  are  about  20,000  quarters  of  beans  in  stores  at  Laraiche  for 
exportation,  which  will  be  shipped  in  the  course  of  this  and  next  month, 
the  vessels  which  were  chartered  for  that  purpose  not  having  arrived  in 
time  to  ship  the  grain  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  1875. 


Freights. 


The  following  are  the  monthly  rates  of  freights  on  beans,  peas,  and 
seeds  per  sailing  vessels  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year 
1875  : — 


Per  quarter  of  480  lbs. 


s.  cl. 

January  . .  . .  , .  . .  . .  . .  5  9 

February  . .  . .  . .  , .  , .  . .  5  9 

March  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..60 

April  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  6  3 

May  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..46 

June . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..46 

July  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..46 

August  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..46 

September  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..50 

October  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..53 

November  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..53 

December  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  5  6 


Population  of  Laraiche. 


The  population  of  the  city  of  Laraiche  may  be  computed  at  5,000 
souls,  divided  into  three  sects — Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews — 
in  about  the  following  proportions : — 


Christians  . . 

Mohammedans 

Jews 


•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


60 

. .  3,940 

..  1,000 


Laraiche,  January  1,  1876, 
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'Report  by  Vice-Consul  Redman  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Tort 

of  Mazagan  for  the  Year  1875. 


The  trade  at  this  port  shows  an  improvement  on  that  of  the  year 
1874,  and  the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  year 
has  been  as  follows  : — 


1 

Country. 

Yalue  of 
Imports. 

Value  of 

Exports.  . 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain 

77,395 

153,455 

France  . . 

48,522 

61,516 

Spain 

16,401 

28,039 

Portugal . . 

11,910 

17,400 

Total 

154,228 

260,410 

Shipping. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  vessels  of  all  nations  that  have 
entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Mazagan  for  the  year  1875  : — 


Nation. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  . . 

92 

24,462 

92 

24,462 

French  . . 

54 

24,253 

54 

24,253 

Spanish . . 

29 

1,856 

29 

1,856 

Portuguese 

18 

1,192 

18 

1,192 

Italian  .. 

11 

2,829 

11 

2,829 

Norwegian 

2 

445 

2 

445 

Danish  . . 

1 

184 

1 

184 

Total 

207 

55,221 

207 

55,221 

The  above  statement  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  that 
has  entered  the  port  of  Mazagan  for  the  present  year,  the  which  includes 
steam  and  sailing  vessels,  being  as  follows  : — 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Steamers  (British) . . 

38 

17,005 

„  (French)  . . 

52 

23,997 

Sailing  V essels 

117 

14,219 

To tcil  •  9  •  •  •  • 

207 

55,221 
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The  trade  at  this  port  for  this  year  shows  by  its  imports  and  exports 
a  considerable  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  one,  the  more  so  in 
the  exports ;  that  is  owing  to  the  crops  of  cereals  of  1874  not  having 
been  shipped  off  until  the  spring  of  this  year,  when  the  prohibition  of 
the  export  was  removed. 

The  crops  of  cereals  this  year  in  the  districts  of  this  port  have  not 
yielded  generally  so  abundantly  as  expected,  in  consequence  of  a  visitation 
of  locusts  that  appeared  late  in  the  spring,  wdien  most  of  the  late  crops 
were  destroyed,  including  maize  that  had  been  sown,  to  a  very  large 
extent.  The  earlier  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  that  had  arrived 
at  a  state  of  maturity,  were  not  affected  by  this  visitation,  and  have 
yielded  more  than  average  crops,  particularly  the  latter,  which  with  the 
crop  of  1874  of  this  pulse  has  been  shipped  off  this  season,  and  thus 
accounts  for  the  excess  in  the  export  over  that  of  previous  years. 

Wools. — The  mortality,  as  stated  in  my  last  report  as  having 
attacked  the  horned  cattle  about  this  neighbourhood  during  the  autumn 
of  1874,  was  found  to  have  extended  in  some  districts  to  the  sheep, 
and  the  production  of  this  staple  has  in  consequence  been  checked,  as 
the  quantity  exported  at  this  port  this  year  does  not  exceed  that  of 
1874,  notwithstanding  prices  have  ruled  high,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  year  there  has  been  no  mortality  with  the  cattle,  and  the  growth 
of  wool  is  reported  of  favourably. 

Cotton  Goods. — Imports  of  all  kinds  have  continued  large  through¬ 
out  the  year,  particularly  for  manufactured  kinds,  and  a  market  has 
been  found  for  them  at  rates  leaving  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  im¬ 
porters. 

This  branch  of  the  commerce  at  this  port  is  now  annually  on  the 
increase,  owing  to  the  rapid  communication  with  Europe  by  the  regular 
established  line  of  British  and  French  steamers  that  run  to  and  fro  on 
this  coast,  and  the  facilities  offered  at  this  port  in  the  carrying  out  of 
their  operations.  This  trade  has  now  assumed  some  importance  at  this 
port,  which  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  foregoing  reasons  and  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  people  and  their  growing  wealth  from 
successive  good  harvests,  and  being  less  burdened  by  taxation  and  the 
heavy  contributions  that  were  continually  imposed  upon  them. 

The  prospects  for  the  next  harvest  are  at  present  good,  abundant 
rains  having  fallen  during  the  sowing  season,  and  agricultural  pursuits 
progressed  favourably,  since  when  fine  mild  weather  has  caused  the 
early  sown  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  beans  to  be  well  up  and  in  an 
advanced  state  of  growth. 

The  general  prospects  for  the  commerce  at  this  port  for  the  ensuing 
year  continue  to  be  good. 


Mazagan,  December  31,  1875. 
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Report  by  Consul  Drummond- Hay  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 

Mogador  for  tdie  Year  1875. 


The  returns  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Mogador  for  the  year 
1875  do  not  show  an  improvement  in  trade  and  commerce  as  compared 
with  1874. 

Expoets. 

The  export  trade  of  Mogador  has  fallen  off  during  the  past  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  olive  crop  and  the  scarcity  of  esparto 
grass,  which  are  two  of  the  most  important  products  of  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Olive  Oil. — -In  1874  the  value  of  oil  exported  amounted  to  38,2727, 
whereas  last  year’s  returns  show  only  23,3087  The  prospects  for  this 
year,  also,  are  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  olive  crops,  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  there  will  be  any  improvement  in  this  branch  of  the 
export  trade. 

Esparto  Grass. — -The  quantity  of  esparto  grass  exported  during 
1874  was  more  than  double  that  of  last  year;  tins  marked  difference  is 
attributable  to  the  unusual  dryness  of  the  season  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  scarcity  of  rain  has  been  favourable  to  the  gum  trade. 

Two  new  items  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  exports  in  1875, 
namely,  orchilla  weed  and  brass  trays. 

Orchilla  Weed,  or  Tsemgelt. — A  royal  order  was  issued  by  the 
Sultan  in  the  month  of  September,  permitting  the  exportation  of  this 
weed,  which  is  required  for  dyeing  purposes,  but  only  an  insignificant 
quantity  has  been  exported.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  fact  that  the  order  has  not  as  yet  been  generally  made 
known  amongst  the  peasantry.  In  former  years  orchilla  weed  was 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  this  port. 

The  following  table  shows  the  decrease  and  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  chief  articles  exported  in  1874  and  1875  : — 


Articles. 

1874. 

1875. 

Almonds 

£ 

69,000 

£ 

70,795 

Esparto  grass 

7,478 

3,222 

74,500 

Goat  skins  . . 

86,515 

Gums 

19,302 

33,226 

23,308 

Olive  oil 

38,272 

Ostrich  feathers 

23,200 

27,500 

Wax,  bees’  . . 

6,800 

4,944 

The  amount  of  specie  exported  during  1875  was  3,5407 
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Imports. 

The  value  of  the  imports  during  1875  was  reduced  to  a  much  lower 
rate  by  the  small  demand  for  cotton  manufactures,  the  market  of  the 
city  of  Morocco  being  already  overstocked  with  these  goods. 

The  remaining  chief  articles  of  the  import  trade  do  not  present  any 
appreciable  increase  or  decrease  when  compared  with  the  returns  of 
1874,  as  is  shown  by  the  subjoined  table : — 


Articles. 

1874. 

1875. 

£ 

£ 

Cloth  * 

3,160 

4,533 

Cotton  manufactures 

155,370 

123,403 

Hides 

10,200 

6,000 

21,337 

Sugar 

22,784 

Tea  . . 

13,470 

15,400 

The  amount  of  specie  imported  during  1875  was  30,820£. 

Exchange. 

The  continual  rise  in  the  exchange  of  the  dollar,  caused  chiefly  by 
the  great  quantity  of  counterfeit  copper  coin  issued  from  Soos,  has  had 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  trade  of  this  port.  It  is  generally  reported 
here  that  the  Moorish  Government  have  invested  in  an  European 
machine  for  the  manufacture  of  copper  coinage.  If  the  report  is  well 
grounded,  and  a  proper  coinage  issued  by  the  Sultan,  the  present  evil 
will  be  counteracted,  and  there  will  then  be  every  hope  of  the  dollar 
returning  to  a  reasonable  and  fixed  rate  of  exchange. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  British  and  foreign  shipping  at 
Mogador  during  the  year  1875 


Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Mogador  in  the  Year  1S75. 
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Eetttbn  of  the  Imports  at  the  Port  of  Mogador  during  the  Year  1875. 


MOGADOH 
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Agriculture. 

The  chief  cereal  grown  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Haha  is 
barley,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  stony  and  sandy  soil  of  the 
country.  The  flour  of  the  corn  and  an  oil  extracted  from  the  nut  of  the 
argau  tree,  which  grows  wild  throughout  Haha  and  Soos,  form  the  chief 
diet  of  the  natives.  Although  the  rains  fell  late  last  autumn,  the 
farmers  were  enabled  by  the  prolonged  fine  weather  which  followed  to 
sow  their  seed,  and  they  have  now  every  prospect  of  a  successful  year. 


Mogador,  January  30,  1876. 
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BABAT, 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Frost  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Rabat 

for  the  Tear  1875. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  nationality  and  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  of  all  nations  entered  at  this  port  during  the  year— 


Nationality. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  . . 

19 

7,831 

French  . . 

8 

2,110 

Portuguese 

11 

615 

Spanish  . . 

8 

225 

Total  . . 

46 

10,781 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  five  vessels  and  2,200  tons  over 
the  return  for  1874,  and  are  the  largest  hitherto  recorded  in  this  Vice- 
Consulate.  British  shipping  exhibits  an  augmentation  of  six  vessels 
and  1,027  tons.  The  growth  would  have  been  yet  larger,  had  the  whole 
of  the  steamers  calling  off  the  bar  been  able  to  communicate ;  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  surf  on  the  bar  (nearly  dry  at  low  water) 
prevents  the  cargo  boats  from  going  out  of  the  port,  in  which  case  the 
vessels  proceed  to  the  next  port  on  the  coast  (Dar-al-Baida)  and  there 
land  the  cargo  destined  for  Babat.  Vessels  thus  arriving  and  failing  to 
communicate  are  not  entered  on  the  register.  A  proposal  is  under 
consideration  to  place  a  hulk  outside  the  bar  for  the  reception  of  cargo 
from  the  steamers  and  vice-versa,  when  communication  from  the  shore 
is  impossible.  Should  this  project  be  carried  out,  it  would  immensely 
facilitate  the  commerce  of  this  district,  and  Babat  would  probably  soon 
become  the  chief  port  in  the  empire. 

Imports. 

The  total  value  of  imported  goods  is  84,403/.  There  is  an  apparent 
falling  off  of  over  30,000/.  from  the  figure  of  1874,  which  is  solely 
attributable  to  the  cause  already  referred  to,  namely,  the  failure  ot 
several  steamers  to  land  that  portion  of  their  cargoes  destined  for  this 
port,  and  its  consequent  discharge  at  the  neighbouring  port  of  Dar-al- 
baida.  Large  quantities  of  goods  have  been  thus  over-carried  during 
the  year  under  review,  and  their  cost  considerably  increased  by  the 
charges  for  overland  transit.  As  a  fact,  more  cotton  goods  have  been 
imported  than  in  1874,  this  branch  of  trade  being  in  a  very  healthy 
condition  and  annually  increasing.  The  description  of  goods  imported 
continues  the  same  as  heretofore,  British  cotton  manufactured  goods 
largely  preponderating.  Loaf-sugar  has  arrived  much  in  excess  of  the 
year  i874,  the  quantity  and  value  for  the  twTo  years  being  respectively, 
1,532  cwts.,  value  3,536/.  and  2,890  cwts.  value  6,033/.  The  direct 
import  of  this  article  from  Trance  has  been  favoured  by  the  guaranteed 
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delivery  on  the  spot  by  the  French  line  of  steamers,  the  company  at 
Marseilles  having  despatched  vessels  occasionally  during  the  summer 
season  direct  for  Rabat.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  trade  of  this  port  would  progress,  were  it  possible,  by  means  of  a 
hulk  or  otherwise,  to  ensure  delivery  of  goods  here. 

Exports. 

The  export  trade  is  steadily  improving,  the  total  value,  exclusive  of 
specie,  being  59,450/.,  against  52,871  in  1874.  It  will  be  observed  on 
reference  to  the  following  table,  containing  the  total  sums  of  the  more 
detailed  return,  that  a  very  marked  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  more  satisfactory  since  it  arises 
from  no  exceptional  circumstances,  and  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  steady  and  legitimate  growth  of  the  trade — 


Exports. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

To  Great  Britain 

£ 

37,177 

£ 

36,233 

£ 

45,457 

France 

6,098 

16,638 

13,489 

Spsin  •  •  ••  ••  •• 

•  • 

•  • 

229 

Coast  of  Morocco  . . 

•  « 

*  « 

275 

Total  . . 

43,275 

52,871 

59,450 

The  shipments  of  sheep’s  wool  (the  principal  article  of  export)  have 
been  on  an  increased  scale,  the  quantity  being  13,802  cwts.,  of  the  value 
of  49,933/.,  against  12,458  cwts.,  value  43,368/.,  in  1874,  and  8,495  cwts., 
value  34,111/.  in  1873.  Three-fourths  of  the  export  of  this  staple  has 
been  destined  for  Great  Britain,  principally  for  Liverpool,  for  which 
port  one  steamer  loaded  a  full  cargo.  Appended  is  a  table  showing  the 
quantities,  value,  and  destination  of  the  total  shipment,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  has  taken  25  per  cent,  more  than  in 
1874— 


Description. 

To  Great  Britain. 

To  France. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wool,  in  grease  . . 

„  washed  . . 

Total  . . 

Cwts. 

9,256 

1,148 

£ 

32,441 

5,221 

Cwts. 

3,146 

252 

£ 

11,011 

1,260 

10,404 

37,662 

3,398 

12,271 

The  export  to  Great  Britain  in  1874  was  7,714  cwts.  value  26,919/. 
Very  high  prices  continue  to  be  paid  for  the  English  market,  which 
buyers  for  France  are  unable  to  follow,  the  consequence  of  which  has 
been  that  whereas  formerly  nearly  the  whole  of  the  "wool  was  shipped 
for  France,  now  it  is  precisely  the  reverse,  and  England  absorbs  every 
year  more  of  the  product.  The  quality  was  inferior  to  previous  years 
and  the  fleeces  very  heavily  charged  with  dirt,  of  which  grave  complaints 
have  reached  the  exporters,  and  difficulty  experienced  in  the  disposal  in 
consequence. 


RABAT. 
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Grain. — The  quantities  of  beans  and  maize  exported  during  1875, 
are  large  for  Rabat.  One  Rritish  vessel  has  taken  a  full  cargo  of  these 
grains  for  England,  the  first  operation  of  this  kind  for  some  years.  A 
market  being  now  found  in  this  place  for  the  sale,  there  is  no  doubt 
additional  quantities  of  grain  will  be  grown  and  brought*  into  town 
by  the  farmers,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  confidently  hoped  that  this 
branch  of  trade  will  expand. 

Wild  Marjoram. — This  herb  is  found  abundantly  in  this  district,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  has  been  exported  in  increasing  quantities  to 
Spain,  whence  I  am  informed  it  is  almost  all  re-exported  to  Cuba.  It 
is  worth  13s.  to  11.  per  cwt.  in  Cadiz,  and  is  used  for  making  “  aquadiente,” 
or  brandy  of  an  inferior  description. 

Bones. — The  export  having  been  permitted  by  the  Moorish  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  period  of  six  months,  a  considerable  quantity  has  been 
collected  and  is  ready  for  shipment  by  a  Dutch  vessel  now  off  the 
port. 


Rabat,  January  8,  1876. 
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SATTI. 

Report  lif  Vice-Consul  Hanot  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  !$affi 

for  the  Year  1875. 

The  accompanying  returns  of  imports  and  exports  show  a  slight 
decrease  when  compared  with  last  and  former  years.  The  principal 
articles  imported  were  Manchester  manufactured  cotton  goods  and 
refined  Trench  loaf  sugar.  Of  the  former  there  is  a  deficiency  in  value 
of  7,000/.,  caused  principally  by  the  chief  shipping  firms  at  Manchester 
curtailing  their  credit  transactions. 

I M  POETS. 

During  the  former  part  of  the  year  the  trade  done  was  of  a  ruinous 
character— cost  price  could  be  barely  realized, — but  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  the  trade  in  cotton  manufactures  was  both  active 
and  profitable.  In  sugar  (refined)  the  consumption  continues  to 
increase,  and  the  quantity  imported  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by 
1,530  cwts.,  nearly  all  from  Trench  ports  imported  in  English  shipping. 

Expoets. 

The  principal  articles  exported  were  beans,  washed  wool,  and  maize ; 
the  two  former  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  latter  exclusively  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  total  value  differs  but  little  from  the  exports  of 
1874.  There  was  a  fall  in  the  shipment  of  olive  oil;  whereas  in  1874 
14,626  cwts.  was  shipped,  this  year’s  returns  only  show  a  total  of 
2,000  cwts.,  resulting  from  almost  a  complete  failure  of  the  crops 
of  olives.  Olive  oil  is  now  very  scarce,  and  what  little  there  is  in  the 
country  sells  at  about  20/.  per  tun  over  and  above  the  current  rate  of 
the  English  markets.  There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  oil  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  importations  from  Europe 
will  be  resorted  to  before  long  to  supply  the  native  demand.  Argan  oil 
will  now  be  universally  used  in  the  place  of  olive,  of  which  former  there 
is  an  abundance  this  season  produced  southwards. 

There  were  36,000  quarters  of  beans  exported  from  this  port  last 
year,  and  from  the  favourable  reports  current  at  the  beginning  of  the 
3-ear  it  was  supposed  that  double  that  quantity  would  be  available  for 
shipment ;  it  was  found,  however,  that  the  yield  was  deficient. 

Next  season  promises  to  be  so  far  very  favourable  for  agriculture, 
copious  rains  having  fallen ;  and  the  Arab  farmers,  being  encouraged 
by  the  high  rates  obtained  for  beans  and  maize  during  the  past  two 
years,  have  sown  very  extensively,  neglecting  to  a  great  extent  both 
wheat  and  barley,  which,  not  being  allowed  to  be  exported,  do  not 
pay  the  farmers  so  well. 

Shipping. 

The  carrying  trade  has  been  done,  as  usual,  in  English  vessels,  of 
which  75,  of  the  tonnage  of  18,218  tons,  entered  and  cleared.  There 
were  also  5,795  tons  of  Trench,  311  tons  Danish,  700  tons  Portuguese, 
and  83  tons  Spanish  shipping. 

* 

Saffi,  January  27,  1876. 
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TANGJEB, 


rt  h\j  Consul  White  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Tangier  for  the 

Tear  1875, 

The  state  of  trade  at  Tangier  during  the  year  1875  exhibits  no 
striking  features  demanding  particular  attention,  but  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Tangier  was  larger  than  that  of  any  preceding  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  of  the  vessels  which 
entered  and  cleared  from  this  port  during  the  year  1875,  together  with 
their  numbers,  tonnage,  and  value  of  their  caigoes:— 


Entered. 


With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Nationality 
of  Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Specie. 

British 

231 

21,069 

2,036 

41 

24,935 

669 

272 

46,004 

2,705 

£ 

210,321 

£ 

74,800 

Danish 

... 

... 

... 

1 

184 

9 

1 

184 

9 

... 

... 

French 

59 

21,977 

1,439 

8 

2,150 

138 

67 

24,127 

117 

1,577 

115,215 

32,600 

Italian 

•  r  • 

... 

1 

117 

10 

1 

10 

... 

Norwegian  ... 

•  •• 

... 

•  •• 

1 

294 

10 

1 

294 

10 

... 

•  •• 

Portuguese  ... 

9 

353 

53 

25 

464 

143 

34 

817 

196 

1,295 

•  •  • 

Spanish 

56 

657 

301 

84 

1,606 

473 

140 

2,263 

774 

4,500 

Total 

355 

44,056 

3,829 

161 

29,750 

1,452 

516 

73,806 

5,281 

331,331 

107,400 

Cleared. 


With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast 

• 

Total. 

Nationality 
of  Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Specie. 

British 

232 

17,386 

1,854 

40 

28,618 

851 

272 

46,004 

2,705 

£ 

126,340 

£ 

54,860 

Danish 

1 

184 

9 

... 

1 

184 

9 

528 

French 

43 

14,635 

1,024 

25 

9,800 

578 

68 

24,435 

1  602 

77,21^ 

14,320 

Italian 

... 

... 

Norwegian  ... 

1 

294 

10 

... 

... 

... 

1 

294 

10 

132 

•  •  • 

Portuguese  ... 

21 

261 

93 

12 

493 

96 

33 

754 

189 

2,322 

... 

Spanish 

120 

2,132 

650 

20 

131 

124 

140 

2,263 

774 

15,920 

... 

Total 

418 

34,892 

3,640 

97 

39,042 

1,649 

515 

73,934 

5,289 

222,457 

69,180 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  British  vessels  furnished  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  total  tonnage  that  entered  the  port. 

The  British  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  from  Tangier  engaged 
in  the  direct  and  indirect  trade  were  as  follows  : — 
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The  above  return  shows  an  increase  of  four  vessels  only  as  compared 
with  those  that  entered  Tangier  in  1874,  but  an  increase  of  10,590 
tons. 


Imports. 

The  value  of  imports  during  the  past  year  was  331,831/.,  exclusive 
of  specie,  being  less  than  that  of  the  year  preceding  it  by  21,289 Z.  Of 
this  decrease  8,126/.  is  accounted  for  in  the  item  of  cotton  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  the  importation  of  which,  though  still  considerable,  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  year  1874.  A  slight  decrease  is  also  observ¬ 
able  in  the  quantity  of  cloth,  silk,  and  sugar  imported,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1874. 

The  subjoined  table  represents  the  value  and  quantity  of  all  imports 
into  the  port  of  Tangier  during  the  year  1875  : — 


Table  A. — Return  of  Imports  at  the  Port  of  Tangier  in  the  Year  1875. 
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MOROCCO. 


It  will  bs  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  import  trade  of 
this  port  was  divided  during  last  year  almost  exclusively  between  Great 
Britain  (including  Gibraltar)  and  France,  and  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  imports  were  from  Great  Britain.  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
other  importing  countries,  appear  only  for  insignificant  amouuts. 

Exports. 

The  exports  during  1875  exceed  in  value  those  of  1874  by  11,841/., 
reaching  the  total  of  222,457/.,  exclusive  of  specie. 

The  articles  which  were  more  largely  exported  in  1875  than  in  the 
year  preceding  it  are  beans,  of  which  only  153  quarters  were  exported 
in  1874,  as  compared  with  1,165  quarters  in  1875,  bird-seed,  oxen, 
slippers,  and  wool.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  decreased  exporta¬ 
tion  of  carpets,  caraway-seed,  hides,  eggs,  fowls,  dates,  goat-skins, 
leather,  meat,  wax,  and  woollen  goods. 

The  quantities  and  value  of  each  article  of  export,  and  the  countries 
to  which  each  was  exported,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Table  B. — Return  of  Exports  at  the  Port  of  Tangier  in  the  Year  1875 
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Prom  the  above  table  it  appears  that  more  than  one-balf  of  the 
total  exports  was  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Gibraltar,  and  that 
more  than  seven-ninths  of  the  remainder  was  taken  by  Prance. 

The  receipts  of  the  custom-house  during  the  year  amounted  to 
221,662^  dob,  or  about  45,2 o6b 

Agriculture. 

Wheat  and  barley  are  the  principal  agricultural  products  of  this 
consular  district.  Maize  and  beans  are  grown,  but  only  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  and  not  for  exportation. 

The  crops  of  cereals  during  the  past  j^ear  were  below  the  average 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  rain.  Prom  the  same  cause  there  was  but 
little  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  cattle  were  lean  and  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion  generally  throughout  the  district.  There  has  been  of  late  years  a 
great  rise  in  the  price  of  horned  cattle,  and  prices  continue  to  rise. 
Oxen  which  a  few  years  since  averaged  11.  45.  per  head,  now  sell  at  27. 
to  21.  10$.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  general  tendency 
of  prices  of  all  commodities  to  rise,  and  also  by  the  greater  number  of 
oxen  exported  from  the  port  of  Tangier,  owing  to  a  late  concession 
granted  by  the  Sultan  to  the  French  Government  to  export  annually 
6,000  head  of  oxen  to  Algeria. 

Locusts  appeared  in  great  numbers  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  April  last  and  eat  up  all  vegetables  and  green  tender  plants, 
but  fortunately  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  were  already  gathered. 

There  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  harvest  for  the  present  year. 
Bains  have  been  abundant,  and  have  fallen  at  intervals  at  due  season. 
Unless  there  is  another  visitation  of  locusts,  or  some  other  unforeseen 
event  to  injure  the  crops,  a  plenteous  harvest  may  be  expected. 

Tangier,  February  28,  1876. 
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NAVIGATORS’  ISLANDS. 

SAMOA. 

j Report  by  Acting  Consul  Williams  on  the  Trade  of  the  Navigator's 

Islands  for  the  Year  1875. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  trade  at  this  port  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  so  extensive 
as  in  1874. 

Shipping  and  Casualties. 


The  following  will  show  the  number  of  vessels  and  nationality 
which  have  visited  this  port  during  the  past  year,  1875  :  — 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Tons. 

English 

H.M.S.  “  Blanche.” 

H.M.S.  “  Barracouta.” 

30 

3,374 

United  States  of  America 

U.S.S.  “  Tuscarora.” 

U.S.S.  “  Tuscarora.” 

13 

2,013 

German  . . 

H.I.M.S.  “  Gazelle.” 

French  ship  of  War  “Vue.” 

54 

27,477 

Danish  . . 

1 

750 

Russian  . . 

2 

1,550 

Tongan  . . 

1 

26 

Total  . . 

101 

35,190 

The  above  shows  an  increase  of  13,866  tons  to  the  year  1874,  on 
account  of  there  being  now  in  Samoa  t  vo  large  German  houses,  viz: 
Messrs.  Godeffroy  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Huge  Hedemann  and  Co. 

The  American  yacht  “  Peerless,”  was  seized  by  the  United  States 
Consul  for  violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
sailing  as  an  armed  vessel  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

The  natives  thought  that  the  said  “  Peerless”  was  their  property, 
given  to  them  by  Mr.  Steinberger,  the  Premier,  but  his  name  did  not 
show  on  her  register,  &c. ;  but  in  February,  1876,  a  mortgage  over  the 
“  Peerless  ”  falls  due  for  the  amount  of  8,500  dol.,  and  which  is  payable 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Poppe,  agent  for  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  C.  Godeffroy  and 
Son,  by  the  said  Steinberger,  on  payment  of  which  he  (Mr.  Steinberger) 
was  to  become  the  registered  owner. 

The  “  Peerless  ”  is  now  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Consul. 

A  suspicious  looking  vessel  has  been  reported  cruizing  in  these  seas, 
description  as  follows  :  barque  rigged,  square  stern,  Nova  Scotia  clipper 
bow,  double  topsail  yards,  long  topgallant  masts,  painted  black  outside 
and  white  inboard,  about  600  tons  burthen,  iron  gratings  over  her 
hatches,  and  hoisted  the  Peruvian  flag  only  at  Savage  Island. 


SAMOA. 


Schmidt,  master  of  the  German  schooner,  “Upola,”  reports  having 
seen  her  in  the  Ilaabai  group  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1875. 

The  British  schooner,  “  llover,”  left  this  port  hound  for  Ilaabai, 
Friendly  Islands,  on  the  19th  of  November,  and  has  not  since  been 
heard  of. 

The  correct  quantity  of  imports  or  exports  cannot  be  obtained 
hut  1  have  made  a  list  of  what  I  should  think  a  fair  approximation. 

The  merchants  were  afraid  to  import  as  much  as  they  would  wish 
to  do,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Samoa  since  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Steinberger. 

Imposts. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Dry  goods  and  fancy  articles 

•  • 

Dollars. 

275,000 

Hardware  . . 

• ' 

15,150 

Spirits,  wine,  and  beer  . . 

•  • 

25,640 

Tobacco 

•  • 

13,650 

Groceries  and  provisions  . . 

•  • 

38,125 

Lumber  and  shingle 

•  • 

51,387 

Ship  chandlery 

•  • 

13,525 

Copra  from  Friendly  and  Line  Islands  . . 

Tons 

12,610 

504,400 

Guano 

)) 

1,200 

120,000 

1,176 

Beche  de  mer 

V 

34 

Pearl  shell . . 

164 

42,600 

Fungus 

2 

400 

Shark  fins  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

85 

Specie 

• « 

•  • 

100,000 

Sundries  . . 

•  • 

e  « 

5,000 

Total  . . 

•  • 

•  « 

1,206,038 

Exports. 


Articles. 

• 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Copra 

Tons 

15,170 

Dollars. 

606,800 

Cocoa-nut  oil  . .  . .  . .  . . 

20 

2,000 

227,000 

Sea  Island  cotton  . . 

Lbs. 

150,000 

„  „  seed . 

600,000 

30,000 

Pearl  shell . . 

Tons 

164 

42,600 

Fungus  .  e 

2 

400 

Guano 

1,200 

120,000 

Beche  de  mer 

74 

2,520 

Shark  fins  . . 

•  • 

85 

Specie* 

•  • 

75,000 

Dried  Chile  pepper 

•  • 

500 

Cocoa-nuts . . 

•  • 

2,000 

Fruits 

•  • 

150 

Curiosities  and  plants 

•  • 

420 

Manufactured  articles,  timber,  etc. 

•  « 

225,000 

Total  >. . 

•  • 

• 

•  « 

1,334,475 

Ageictjltuiie. 

There  having  been  a  very  dry  season  this  year,  the  cotton  picked 
was  much  more  than  last  year.  There  is  still  a  very  poor  chance  of 
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much  being  planted  iu  tliese  islands,  as  the  natives  are  far  too  lazy,  and 
the  difficulty  of  importing  labour. 

Industries. 

The  oil  factory  started  last  year  was  burned  down,  it  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  owner. 

From  what  I  could  learn,  the  said  factory  was  not  a  success. 

There  has  been  too  much  excitement  appointing  officers,  etc.,  for  the 
present  Government  for  the  natives  to  do  much  in  industry. 

Remarks. 

On  the  7th  January,  1875,  Malietoa  Lanpessa,  and  Pulipuli,  were 
enthroned  kings,  and  at  the  request  of  the  rulers  another  constitution 
was  peaceably  framed,  differing  from  the  former  in  the  following 
respects,  viz.,  that  whereas  the  first  consisted  of  seven  (7)  members  of 
the  Taitnua,  in  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of  the  foreign 
powers  (American,  German,  and  English  Consuls),  the  second  com¬ 
prised  the  two  kings  before  mentioned,  and  fourteen  (14)  members  of 
the  Taimua. 

Whilst  some  minor  points  in  it  were  being  discussed,  and  before  it 
could  be  ratified,  Mr.  Steinberger  arrived. 

Mr.  Steinberger  came  in  U.S.S.  “  Tusearora,”  arriving  in  this  port 
on  the  1st  April  last.  On  the  22nd  April,  Captain  Eeben  and  Mr.  Stein  - 
berger  met  the  rulers  and  natives  of  Samoa  as  was  reported  to  receive  a 
large  present. 

At  that  meeting  Mr.  Steinberger  and  Captain  Eeben  read  addresses, 
and  also  a  private  letter  from  President  Grant,  stating  only,  that  he 
sent  Mr.  Steinberger  to  assist  them,  and  as  the  foreign  consuls  were  not 
invited  to  attend,  I  am  unable  to  give  further  particulars. 

Mr.  Steinberger  at  the  same  meeting  presented  to  the  natives,  one 
Gatling  gun,  two  brass  twelve-pounder  guns,  one  iron  Parrot  six-pounder 
gun,  one  brass  six-pounder  gun,  100  rifles,  one  travelling  forge,  and 
accoutrements,  a  quantity  of  shrapnel  balls,  and  powder,  leading  the 
natives  to  believe  these  were  presents  from  the  United  States  Grovern¬ 
ment  to  them,  but  no  document  has  been  produced  to  either  foreigners  or 
natives  to  show  that  they  were  so  given  by  the  United  States 
Glover  nment. 

On  the  24th  April,  the  new  Samoan  flag  was  hoisted  at  Mulinum, 
which  was  saluted  with  twenty-one  guns  from  the  U.S.S.  “  Tusearora. 
Said  flag  is  four  red  and  three  white  stripes  field,  upper  canton,  blue 
with  white  star.  The  stripes  represent  the  seven  islands  forming  this 
group. 

On  May  22nd,  Malietoa  Lanpessa,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Samoa 
by  the  Taimua  and  rulers.  A  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  from 
the  U.S.S.  “  Tusearora”  in  honour  of  the  king. 

On  July  14,  1875,  Mr.  A.  B.  Steinberger  was  appointed  premier  ot 
the  Samoan  Government,  not  for  life  as  is  reported,  but  as  long  as  he 
adheres  to  the  constitution  and  laws. 

Certain  laws  were'  passed  by  the  Samoans,  viz.,  License  Law, 
Marriage  Law,  Duty  on  Spirits  Law,  Internal  Police  Law. 

The  above  documents  were  received  on  the  6th  December  in  this 
Consulate,  the  first  intimation  the  American  and  English  consuls  have 
had  of  any  such  laws.  They  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Soppe,  acting  German 
consul,  for  his  sanction  before  the  passing,  as  the  premier  (Mr.  A.  B. 
Steinberger),  wished  to  make  some  arrangement  regarding  the  copra, . 
and  all  produce,  that  would  be  paid  for  fines,  taxes,  &c. 
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On  the  12th  December,  H.B.M.S.  “  Barracouta  ”  arrived  in  this 
port  when  certain  false  reports  were  circulated  with  evident  intention 
of  prejudicing  the  natives  against  Captain  Stevens  and  of  misrepresent¬ 
ing  the  object  of  the  visit  of  H.B.M.S.  “  Barracouta”  to  this  port.  The 
reports  were  to  the  effect  that  the  British  Government  has  tyrannized 
over,  and  enslaved  the  people  of  Eiji,  and  has  confiscated  their  lands, 
also  that  Captain  Stevens  had  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  the 
flag  of  Great  Britain  on  these  islands. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  false  and  scandalous  reports 
originate  with  Mr.  A.  B.  Steinberger. 

Captain  Stevens  and  myself  issued  a  joint  proclamation  stating  the 
above  reports  were  false. 

On  the  21st  December,  when  out  riding  with  Captain  Stevens,  one 
of  his  officers,  and  an  English  gentleman,  on  a  public  road,  the  bridles 
of  our  horses  were  suddenly  seized  by  two  sentries  who  approached 
from  the  bush.  We  immediately  stopped  our  horses  and  requested  that 
an  officer  be  sent  for. 

After  waiting  for  about  half  an  hour,  one  Mr.  Latrobe,  said  to  be  an 
American  citizen,  with  a  sword  on  and  in  military  equipment  appeared. 
Captain  Stevens  expressed  a  wish  to  proceed,  stating  he  had  been 
stopped.  Mr.  Latrobe  replied  that  he  would  not  allow  us  to  pass, 
saying  also  “  We  have  a  Camp  of  Instruction  here.”  We  then  turned 
.  round  and  retraced  our  steps. 

We  found  after  that  the  guns  given  by  Mr.  Steinberger  to  the. 
natives  had  been  taken  away  from  Mulinum,  as  he  (Mr.  Steinberger), 
bad  been  telling  the  Samoan  Government  “  that  they  (the  guns)  would 
be  seized  like  the  schooner  Peerless  was.”  It  was  also  reported  that 
we  had  gone  to  see  what  force  was  wanted  to  seize  their  guns. 

On  the  24th  December,  an  interview  was  arranged  by  his  Majesty, 
Malietoa,  to  set  forth  the  claims  and  complaints  of  British  subjects 
which  had  been  reported  to  Captain  Stevens  by  myself.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  it  was  clearly  proved  to  the  natives  that  Mr.  A.  B.  Steinberger  had 
no  credential  of  any  kind  to  prove  what  he  had  been  telling  the  poor 
natives.  They  are  too  frightened  to  do  anything,  thinking  they  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  guns,  etc.,  given. 

Apia,  Upolu,  Samoa,  January,  1,  1876, 
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Report  by  Consul  Newnham  on  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the 

Netherlands  for  the  Year  1875. 

Like  the  preceding  year,  1875  was  in  general  very  unsatisfactory 
with  regard  to  commercial  transactions.  Trade  languished,  and  specu¬ 
lation  was  for  the  most  part  a  failure ;  at  the  same  time,  the  price  of 
several  articles  fell  considerably,  and  excepting  tobacco,  everything  felt 
the  influence  of  the  general  depression. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Compaeatite  Statement  of  the  Arrivals  and  Departures  of  Netherlands 
and  Eoreign  Vessels  at  Amsterdam  during  the  Years  1871,  1872, 
1873, 1874,  and  1875,  distinguishing  Sailing  Vessels  from  Steamers 


Arrivals. 

1871. 


Nationality. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Totals. 

V  essels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Netherlands 

472 

142,159 

186 

69,332 

658 

211,491 

Foreign  . . 

749 

227,057 

213 

88,764 

962 

315,821 

Total 

1,221 

369,216 

'  399 

158,096 

1,620 

527,312 

1872. 


Nationality. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Totals. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

V  essels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Netherlands 

419 

133,936 

192 

82,193 

611 

216,129 

Foreign . . 

536 

186,130 

182 

69,011 

718 

255,141 

Total 

955 

320,066 

374 

151,204 

1,329 

471,270 
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1873. 


Sailing  Yessels. 

Steamers. 

Totals. 

Nationality. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Netherlands 

402 

123,396 

191 

87,564 

593 

210,960 

Foreign  . . 

483 

163,568 

207 

95,524 

690 

259,092 

Total 

885 

286,964 

398 

183,088 

1,283 

470,052 

1874. 


Nationality. 

Sailing  Yessels. 

Steamers. 

Totals. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Y  essels. 

Tons. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Netherlands 

381 

123,911 

194 

101,144 

575 

225,055 

263,742 

Foreign  . . 

495 

163,479 

239 

100,263 

734 

Total 

876 

287,390 

433 

201,407 

1,309 

488,797 

1875. 


Nationality. 

Sailing  Yessels. 

Steamers. 

Totals. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Netherlands 
Foreign . . 

Total 

309 

366 

110,574 

124,657 

176 

203 

99,297 

80,506 

485 

569 

209,871 

205,163 

675 

235,231 

379 

179,803 

1,054 

415,034 

Departures. 

1871. 


Nationality. 

Sailing  Yessels. 

Steamers. 

Totals. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Netherlands 
Foreign . . 

Total 

522 

808 

150,693 

238,269 

180 

210 

68,799 

88,970 

702 

1,018 

219,492 

327,239 

1,330 

388,962 

390 

157,769 

1,720 

546,731 
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Nationality. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Totals. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels, 

Tons. 

Netherlands 

447 

132,459 

192 

81,904 

639 

214,363 

Foreign  . . 

597 

191,306 

180 

67,763 

777 

259,069 

Total 

1,044 

323,765 

372 

149,667 

1,416 

473,432 

1873. 


Nationality. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Totals. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Netherlands 

434 

133,918 

180 

81,112 

614 

215,030 

Foreign . . 

520 

167,599 

205 

95,482 

726 

263,081 

Total 

954 

301,517 

386 

176,594 

1,340 

478,111 

1874. 


Nationality. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Totals. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

V  essels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Netherlands 

406 

127,324 

193 

97,721 

599 

225,045 

Foreign  . . 

516 

168,830 

240 

101,137 

756 

269,967 

Total 

922 

296,154 

433 

198,858 

1,355 

495,012 

1875. 

In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  light  and  beacon  dues  in  this  country  since 
1st  July,  1875,  the  usual  information  as  to  the  departures  of  vessels  cannot  be  sup¬ 
plied  until  the  publication  of  the  Government  statistics  in  November  or  December. 
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Comparative  Statement  of  the  Arrivals  of  Netherlands  and  Foreign 
Steamers  at  Amsterdam  during  the  Years  1871,  1872,  1873,  1874, 
and  1875,  showing  the  Countries  whence  they  came. 

1871. 


Coming  from 

Netherlands. 

Foreign. 

Totals. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

i 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  . . 

2 

782 

150 

53,451 

152 

54,233 

Prussia. .  . .  ,  „ 

46 

18,516 

20 

10,569 

66 

29,085 

Hamburgh 

63 

21.437 

•  • 

,  , 

63 

21,437 

France  . . 

19 

5,763 

4 

2,376 

23 

8,139 

Mediterranean 

14 

8,622 

1 

770 

15 

9,392 

.Russia  . . 

18 

8,772 

14 

7,079 

32 

15,851 

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

1 

441 

6 

1,532 

7 

1,973 

Denmark 

5 

1,618 

1 

132 

6 

1,750 

Bremen 

17 

2,822 

•  • 

•  • 

17 

2,S22 

Danube 

,  , 

16 

11,964 

16 

11,964 

Belgium 

1 

559 

,  , 

«  • 

1 

559 

Spain  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Portugal 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Austria 

1 

891 

1 

891 

Turkey. . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

British  India  . . 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Java  and  Sumatra 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Coasting 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  4 

Total  . . 

186 

69,332 

213 

88,764 

399 

158,096 

1872. 


Coming  from 

Netherlands. 

Foreign. 

Totals. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

V  essels. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  . . 

4 

1,473 

152 

55,509 

156 

56,982 

Prussia. . 

54 

21,473 

3 

1,480 

57 

22,953 

Hamburgh 

64 

22,478 

t  • 

•  • 

64 

22,478 

France . . 

22 

6,268 

•  • 

#  • 

22 

6,268 

Mediterranean 

15 

8,543 

•  • 

•  • 

15 

8,543 

Russia  . . 

8 

4,339 

9 

5,566 

17 

9,905 

Sweden  and  Norway 

5 

1,989 

14 

3,428 

19 

5,417 

Denmark 

2 

584 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

584 

Bremen 

6 

1,407 

•  • 

0  # 

6 

1,407 

Danube 

1 

516 

1 

755 

2 

1,271 

Belgium 

1 

143 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

143 

Spain  . . 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

C  0 

Portugal 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

253 

1 

253 

Austria. . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

#  # 

•  • 

Turkey. . 

2 

1,124 

•  • 

«  . 

2 

1,124 

British  India  . . 

•  • 

•  . 

2 

2,020 

2 

2,020 

Java  and  Sumatra 

-  5 

10,699 

•  • 

0  • 

5 

10,699 

Coasting 

3 

1,157 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

1,157 

Total  . . 

•  » 

192 

82,193 

182 

69,011 

374 

151,204 
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1873. 


Coming*  from 

Netherlands. 

Foreign. 

Totals. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

' 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  . . 

2 

660 

130 

51,068 

132 

51,728 

Prussia 

36 

15,898 

18 

9,164 

54 

25,062 

Hamburgh 

GO  . 

21,275 

5 

1,750 

65 

23,025 

France  . . 

35 

9,855 

,  , 

•  • 

35 

9,855 

Mediterranean 

13 

6,802 

#  # 

•  • 

13 

6,802 

Russia  . . 

21 

10,200 

14 

8,107 

35 

18,307 

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

1 

471 

22 

5,802 

23 

6,273 

Denmark 

1 

254 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

254 

Bremen 

9 

2,263 

#  # 

•  • 

9 

2,263 

Danube 

•  • 

t  • 

2 

1,364 

2 

1,364 

Belgium 

•  • 

,  # 

,  , 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Spain  . . 

2 

1,179 

2 

537 

4 

1,716 

Portugal 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Austria 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  « 

•  * 

Turkey 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

British  India  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

1,399 

1 

1,399 

Java  and  Sumatra 

9 

18,093 

12 

16,165 

21 

34,258 

Coasting* 

2 

614 

1 

16S 

3 

782 

Total  . . 

191 

87,564 

207 

95,524 

398 

183,088 

1874. 


Coming  from 

Netherlands. 

Foreign. 

Totals. 

V  essels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  . . 

3 

1,754 

140 

48,684 

143 

50,438 

Prussia 

45 

18,584 

22 

10,496 

67 

29,080 

Hamburgh 

55 

17,775 

2 

700 

57 

18,475 

France . . 

24 

7,265 

•  • 

•  • 

24 

7,265 

Mediterranean 

10 

6,172 

•  *• 

•  • 

10 

6,172 

Russia  . . 

29 

13,861 

37 

21,622 

66 

35,483 

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

27 

6,777 

27 

6,777 

Denmark 

1 

172 

2 

241 

3 

413 

Bremen 

7 

1,577 

1 

265 

8 

1,842 

Danube 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

1,215 

2 

1,215 

Belgium  . .  , . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  4 

4  4 

t  4 

Spain  . . 

1 

516 

1 

256 

2 

772 

Portugal 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

Austria. . 

•  • 

•  • 

»  • 

•  • 

4  4 

#  • 

Turkey. .  « » 

1 

563 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

563 

British  India  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Java  and  Sumatra 

18 

32,905 

5 

10,007 

23 

42,912 

Coasting 

•  • 

•  • 

•  4 

•  • 

•  • 

Total  . . 

194 

101,144 

239 

100,263 

433 

201,407 

AMSTERDAM. 
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1875. 


Coining  from 

Netherlands. 

Foreign. 

Totals. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

m 

m 

o 

> 

Tons. 

Y  essels. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  , . 

4 

3,067 

143 

53,954 

147 

57,021 

Prussia. . 

49 

19,929 

10 

5,047 

59 

24,976 

Hamburgh 

55 

18,519 

•  • 

•  • 

55 

18,519 

France  . . 

23 

9,117 

2 

470 

25 

9,587 

Mediterranean. . 

3 

1,612 

,  , 

•  • 

3 

1,612 

Eussia  . . 

12 

6,741 

13 

7,346 

25 

14,087 

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

3 

1,173 

25 

7,298 

28 

8,471 

Denmark 

2 

639 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

639 

Bremen 

4 

1,741 

4 

856 

8 

2,597 

Danube 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

1,881 

2 

1,881 

Belgium 

1 

267 

1 

429 

2 

696 

Spain  . . 

1 

267 

2 

1,281 

3 

1,548 

Portugal 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

t  % 

•  * 

Austria. . 

•  » 

•  • 

,  , 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Turkey. . 

•  • 

•  i 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

British  India  . . 

•  » 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

,  , 

•  • 

Java  and  Sumatra 

17 

35,917 

1 

1,944 

18 

37,861 

Coasting 

2 

308 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

308 

Total  . . 

176 

99,207 

203 

80,506 

379 

179,803 

Compaiiatiye  Statement  of  the  Departures  of  Netherlands  and 
^Foreign  Steamers  from  Amsterdam  during  the  Years  1871,  1872, 
1873,  1871,  and  1875,  showing  the  Countries  whither  they  were 
bound. 

1871. 


Bound  to 

Netherlands. 

Foreign. 

Totals. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

V  essels. 

Tons. 

Yessels. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  . . 

•  • 

190 

81,759 

190 

81,759 

Prussia. . 

54 

21,926 

6 

1,618 

60 

23,544 

Hamburgh 

62 

20,983 

1 

97 

63 

21,080 

France . . 

18 

6,365 

•  • 

•  • 

18 

6,365 

Mediterranean 

16 

10,636 

•  • 

•  • 

16 

10,636 

Eussia  . . 

12 

5,168 

•  • 

•  • 

12 

5,168 

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

2 

599 

9 

3,138 

11 

3,737 

Denmark 

1 

616 

1 

415 

2 

1,031 

Bremen 

14 

2,311 

•  » 

•  • 

14 

2,311 

Italy  . . 

1 

736 

1 

736 

Belgium 

2 

1,207 

2 

1,207 

•Java  and  Sumatra 

•  • 

•  • 

Portugal 

•  • 

•  • 

Turkey. . 

•  • 

•  • 

Spain  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

Austria 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Coasting 

1 

*195 

•  • 

1 

195 

Total  . . 

180 

68,799 

210 

88,970 

390 

157,769 

1434 
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1872. 


Bound  to 

Netherlands. 

Foreign. 

Totals. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  . . 

3 

1,716 

160 

62,194 

163 

63,910 

Prussia. . 

47 

18,578 

2 

451 

49 

19,029 

Hamburgh 

65 

22,617 

•  • 

•  • 

65 

22,617 

France . . 

23 

6,125 

1 

459 

24 

6,584 

Mediterranean 

19 

10,461 

•  • 

•  • 

19 

10,461 

Russia  . . 

13 

5,805 

•  • 

•  • 

13 

5,805 

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

4 

1,125 

15 

3,952 

19 

5,077 

Denmark 

7 

2,529 

,  , 

a  , 

7 

2,529 

Bremen 

3 

693 

2 

707 

5 

1,400 

Italy  . . 

1 

518 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

516 

Belgium 

,  , 

,  # 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Java  and  Sumatra 

5 

10,099 

•  • 

t  • 

5 

10,099 

Portugal 

1 

441 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

441 

Turkey. . 

1 

1,199 

•  • 

•  « 

I 

1,199 

Spain  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  « 

«  < 

Austria 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

Coasting 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Total  . . 

192 

81,904 

180 

67,763 

0*70 
i  ti 

149,667 

1873. 

* 


Bound  to 

Netherlands. 

Foreign. 

Totals. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  . . 

3 

1,379 

171 

84,270 

174 

85,649 

Prussia. . 

32 

12,718 

1 

449 

33 

13,167 

Hamburgh 

55 

18,344 

5 

1,750 

60 

20,094 

France . . 

32 

8,988 

•  • 

•  • 

32 

8,988 

Mediterranean 

10 

6,030 

•  • 

10 

6,030 

Russia  . . 

17 

8,042 

4 

1,887 

21 

9,929 

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

3 

1,471 

25 

7,126 

28 

8,597 

Denmark 

8 

3,577 

8 

3,577 

Bremen 

9 

2,077 

9 

2,077 

Italy  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

«  « 

•  • 

Belgium 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Java  and  Sumatra 

8 

16,264 

8 

16,264 

Portugal 

•  • 

•  « 

•  « 

«  • 

Turkey 

2 

1,659 

2 

1,659 

Spain  . . 

1 

563 

1 

563 

Austria  . .  , . 

i  • 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

Coasting 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ♦ 

<  « 

t  • 

•  « 

Total  . . 

180 

81,112 

206 

95,482 

386 

176,594 

AMSTEEDAM. 
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1874. 


Bound  to 

Netherlands. 

Foreign. 

Totals. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  . . 

9 

8,457 

184 

80,243 

193 

88,700 

Prussia, . 

44 

18,860 

10 

3,909 

54 

22,769 

Hamburgh 

56 

18,208 

3 

795 

59 

19,003 

France  . .  . . 

24 

7,606 

2 

1,150 

26 

8,756 

Mediterranean 

8 

5,115 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

5,115 

Russia  . . 

27 

12,181 

2 

896 

29 

13,077 

Sweden  and  Norway 

•  • 

•  • 

36 

9,946 

36 

9,946 

Denmark 

2 

344 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

344 

Bremen 

6 

1,371 

1 

310 

7 

1,681 

Italy  . . 

•  • 

•  . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Belgium 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Java  and  Sumatra 

11 

21,149 

2 

3,888 

13 

25,037 

Portugal 

1 

441 

•  , 

•  • 

1 

441 

Turkey 

3 

2,513 

•  « 

•  a 

3 

2,513 

Spain  . . 

1 

516 

•  * 

•  • 

1 

516 

Austria 

1 

960 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

960 

Coasting 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

Total  . . 

•  • 

193 

97,721 

240 

101,137 

433 

198,858 

1875. 

In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  light  and  beacon  dues  in  this  country  since 
1st  July,  1875,  the  usual  information  as  to  the  departures  of  vessels  cannot  be  sup¬ 
plied  until  the  publication  of  the  Government  statistics  in  November  or  December. 


Prom  the  foregoing  statements  it  is  evident  that,  compared  with 
1874,  there  was  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
both  Dutch  and  foreign  sailing  vessels  as  well  as  steamers  that  entered 
at  this  port.  This  decrease  was  especially  notable  in  the  arrivals  from 
Prussia,  Kussia,  Norway,  the  Mediterranean,  United  States  of  America, 
and  Dutch  Guiana;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  arrivals  from  Great  Britain,  the  Banubian  Principalities,  and 
British  India. 

There  were  no  arrivals  from  Japan  or  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
but  on  the  other  hand  ships  entered  at  this  port  from  Belgium,  Haiti, 
British  America,  and  the  Antilles,  from  which  no  vessels  came  in 
1874. 

Twelve  sailing  vessels  and  four  steamers  under  foreign  flag  arrived 
from  Java  and  Sumatra  less  than  in  1874,  whereas  there  was  an  increase 
of  six  vessels  in  the  arrivals  from  those  islands  under  Netherlands  flag. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Amsterdam  on 
the  31st  December,  1875,  was  as  follows: — 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Sailing  vessels 

166 

88,985 

Steamers 

49 

64,462 

Total  . . 

215 

153,447 

NETHERLANDS. 


that  is,  thirteen  vessels  and  2,763  tons  less  than  at  the  same  period  in 
the  previous  year. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  following  details  relate  to  the  imports,  exports,  and  fluctuations 
of  the  most  important  articles  of  commerce  during  the  year  IS 75. 

Coffee. — Although  there  was  not  so  much  fluctuation  in  this  article 
as  in  1874,  yet  periods  of  briskness  and  calm  succeeded  each  other 
throughout  the  year.  The  year  opened  at  56  c.  per  half  kilo.* 
for  good  ordinary,  and  prices  gradually  fell  to  52^-  c.  in  March  to  rise 
to  61^-  c.  in  September,  after  which  they  again  came  down  to  58^-  c.  in 
December.  The  very  animated  sale  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  up 
to  July  accounted  for  the  rise.  In  July  and  August  especially  an 
active  business  and  universal  confidence  prevailed,  and  although 
deliveries  were  not  so  favourable  after  the  August  sales,  yet  the  result 
of  the  September  auction  confirmed  and  even  exceeded  the  prices  then 
quoted.  After  the  last-mentioned  auction,  however,  confidence  began 
to  diminish.  It  is  true  that  small  crops  were  anticipated,  but  the  dis¬ 
posable  stock  in  Europe  continued  to  increase,  and  daily  additions  at 
Bio  de  Janeiro  from  the  interior  caused  doubts  to  arise  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  report  that  after  the  important  Bio  harvest  in  1874  the  present 
season  would  produce  a  deficit.  Added  to  this  financial  difficulties 
arose,  especially  in  Germany,  and  the  October  sales  went  off  at  from 
1 \  c.  to  2  c.  for  green,  and  from  4  c.  to  5  c.  for  white  and  yellow  coffee, 
below  September  prices.  The  expectation  that  this  fall  would  bring 
about  a  reaction  was  not  realized,  for  at  the  November  sales  prices 
again  went  down,  and  although  there  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
early  part  of  September,  business  languished  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Java  crop  was  small,  and  that  of 
Ceylon  middling,  but  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  December  was 
considerable,  and  equivalent  to  the  reported  deficiencies  in  both  places. 


*  60  c.  are  equivalent  to  1$.,  and  100  c.  (a  florin  or  guilder)  to  Is.  8 cl.  sterling. 
A  kilo.,  or  Netherlands  pound,  is  equivalent  to  2  lbs.  3  oz.  avoirdupois. 


The  following  is  a  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Imports  of  Coffee  during  the  last  Five  Tears. 
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Tea. — Business  in  China  lea  was  again  limited  to  sales  for  consump¬ 
tion.  Though  the  imports  were  less  than  in  1874,  yet  they  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  demand,  as  Java  tea  was  more  in  request.  All  the 
Java  tea  that  was  brought  to  market  in  February,  March,  and  May 
was  immediately  sold,  and  as  regards  black  tea  at  very  advantageous 
prices  for  importers.  What  was  offered  in  July  was  not  entirely  dis¬ 
posed  of,  partly  on  account  of  its  inferior  quality,  and  partly  through 
the  large  imports,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  the  too  short  intervals 
between  the  sales  and  the  reluctance  holders  manifested  to  sell  at 
reduced  prices.  The  sales  in  October  for  the  greater  part  went  off 
well,  particularly  the  black  teas,  which  produced  a  higher  figure  through 
their  superior  quality ;  the  green  sorts,  however,  went  lower.  The 
stock  at  the  end  of  the  year,  especially  of  Java,  was  considerable. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Imports  of  Tea  during  the  last 

Five  Years. 


Qualities. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

China  tea 

J  av  a  yy  •  •  •  • 

J  apan  yy  %  %  •  • 

|-Chests. 

18,204 

35,184 

•  • 

i-Chests. 

24,649 

46,432 

•  • 

i-Chests. 

16,265 

43,620 

•  • 

i-Chests. 

21,178 

51,985 

•  • 

5-Chests. 

18,235 

81,133 

•  • 

Total  . . 

53,338 

71,081 

59,885 

73,163 

99,368 

Sugar. — On  the  whole  the  expectations  of  merchants,  manufacturers 
and  refiners  have  in  no  way  been  realized.  The  imports  of  colonial 
sugar  were  far  below  those  of  1874.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
Java  produce,  the  consumption  of  which,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
free  trade  and  the  abolition  of  differential  duties,  is  from  year  to  year 
increasing  throughout  the  whole  world.  The  exports  from  Java  to 
North  America  in  1874  were  considerable,  and  in  1875  they  were  very 
nearly  as  large  to  Polynesia ;  whilst  a  number  cf  cargoes  destined  for 
Europe  call  tor  orders  at  ports  in  the  English  Channel,  so  that  consign¬ 
ments  to  this  country  are  to  be  obtained  only  at  a  price  at  least  equal  to 
what  is  paid  in  England  ;  but  generally  speaking  refiners  here  were 
powerless  in  consequence  of  the  dull  state  of  the  market  for  refined, 
and  they  had  to  compete  continually  with  French  and  Austrian  esta¬ 
blishments  enjoying  powerful  protection,  the  results  of  which  are  plainly 
shown  by  the  decline  of  exports  of  refined  sugar  from  the  Netherlands 
to  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  and  besides,  the  spirit  of  enterprize  was 
not  encouraged  by  any  chance  of  profit,  for  during  some  3^ears  past  the 
quotations  in  Java  have  invariably  produced  a  loss  on  realization  in 
Holland. 

The  favourable  crops  in  most  of  the  colonies,  as  well  as  those  of  beet¬ 
root,  contributed  continually  to  reduce  prices,  and  at  last  prevented  all 
chance  of  improvement,  so  that  during  the  last  months  of  the  year  the 
market  was  influenced  only  by  demands  for  consumption,  and  pur¬ 
chasers  found  it  advantageous  to  buy  from  day  to  day.  Even  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  consumption,  and  the  remarkable  diminution 
of  the  stock  on  hand  in  various  markets,  were  not  able  to  awaken  a 
spirit  of  speculation  through  the  confidence  that  seemed  to  prevail,  that 
future  crops,  both  colonial  and  beetroot,  would  easily  supply  what  was 
wanting,  and  a  low  market  was  the  natural  consequence. 

From  January  to  August  the  fluctuations  were  of  but  little  import- 
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ance.  At  one  period  prices  rose  through  alarming  news  concerning  the 
Cuba  crop,  later  by  the  high  rate  of  exchange  on  England,  and  by 
large  deliveries  in  this  country ;  but  every  time  the  retrogressive  move¬ 
ment  regained  its  influence  until  after  September,  when  the  sale  of  a  „ 
very  abundant  crop  of  beetroot  caused  a  heavy  fall,  which  continued  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  Java  sugar  was  not  so  much  affected,  as  the 
limited  stock  was  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  refiners,  and  no  float¬ 
ing  cargoes  had  been  brought  to  market. 

Besides  what  has  been  already  stated,  the  unsatisfactory  course  of 
business  during  the  year  was  augmented  by  fresh  inconveniences  and 
serious  difficulties  caused  by  the  Legislature  in  various  countries.  In 
the  month  of  May,  European  refiners  were  surprised  by  an  increased 
extension  of  the  protection  granted  to  refiners  in  the  United  States, 
where  a  high  drawback,  afterwards  somewhat  lessened,  was  introduced. 

In  consequence  of  this  measure  19,000,000  kilos,  of  refined  sugar  were 
exported  from  the  States  to  the  detriment  of  European  refiners ;  added 
to  this,  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Dutch  Legislative  Assembly 
would  sanction  the  new  convention  between  England,  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands  fettered  refiners  in  their  usual  time  purchases. 

Molasses. — The  imports  were  insignificant,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  high  rate  of  duty,  viz.,  6  fl.  per  100  kilos.  From  Surinam 
there  arrived  only  360  casks,  and  the  price  varied  from  22  fl.  to  26^-  fl. 
From  Cuba  were  imported  300  casks,  which  were  only  partly  disposed 
of  at  24  fl.  From  Demerara  came  700  casks,  which  were  easily  sold  at 
from  26  fl.  to  26^  fl.  per  100  kilos. 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Imports  of  Baw  and  the  Exports  of 
Baw  and  Befined  Sugar  during  the  last  Five  Years. 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Imports,  raw . 

Exports,  ,,  . 

,,  refined  . 

N.  Pounds. 
105,900,000 
24,997,000 
105,378,400 

N.  Pounds. 
100,500,000 
19,944,000 
100,238,500 

N.  Pounds. 
89,300,000 
27,877,000 
87,131,000 

N.  Pounds. 
87,400,000 
26,602,000 
83,053,000 

N.  Pounds. 
62,700,000 
17,556,000 
76,778,400 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Qualities  and  Quantities  of  Befined 
Sugar  exported  during  the  last  Five  Years. 

Qualities. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Melis  and  lumps  . 

Candy  . 

Bastard  . 

Treacle . 

N.  Pounds. 
101,885,000 
437,400 
3,056,000 

N.  Pounds. 
98,284,000 
340,000 
1,614,500 

N.  Pounds. 
84,012,800 
331,000 
2,787,200 

N.  Pounds. 
79,871,000 
215,000 
2,967,000 

N.  Pounds. 
74,361,000 
157,200 
2,260,200 

Total  •••  ••• 

105,378,400 

100,238,500 

87,131,000 

83,053,000 

76,778,400 

Tobacco. — Although  in  many  articles  of  trade  there  was  much  cause 
of  complaint,  tobacco  fortunately  made  an  exception,  prices  having 
continually  risen.  The  reasons  were  evident.  In  many  of  the  Java 
districts  the  heavy  rains  in  1874  did  so  much  damage  that  the  crop 
could  not  attain  the  figure  of  the  preceding  season ;  the  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  of  what  was  imported  was  so  superior  to  that  of  several  past  years, 
that  the  more  it  became  known  the  more  it  was  appreciated,  added  to 
this,  the  reports  of  the  coming  harvest  made  mention  of  a  drought  that 
produced  great  destruction  in  Kedirie  as  well  as  a  crop  of  light-coloured 
yellow  and  red  leaves  in  the  other  districts.  The  Kedirie  produce  of 
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1874,  presenting  a  fine  brown  and  dark  brown  leaf,  was  for  the  greater 
part  well  adapted  for  wrappers,  and  so  much  in  demand  that  it  appeared 
difficult  to  determine  the  length  of  this  continued  rise,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  high  prices  that  were  given,  purchasers,  particularly  for 
Germany,  were  never  wanting.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bezoekie 
produce.  In  that  district  several  new  estates  were  brought  into  culti¬ 
vation,  and  it  was  owing  only  to  the  excessive  rains  that  the  quantity 
produced  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  preceding  year;  the  quality  as 
regards  colour  and  taste,  as  wrnll  as  fitness  for  wrappers,  produced  a 
similar  rise  in  this  sort  of  tobacco.  Amongst  the  Probolingo  tobaccos 
there  were  several  lots  of  a  good  quality  that  sold  well,  but  there  were 
also  some  devoid  of  all  the  essentials  requisite  for  wrappers,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  little  value  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  Other  kinds 
were  not  very  favourably  received.  The  produce  of  the  Vorstenlanden 
was  better  than  that  of  1873 ;  that  of  Bembang,  which  formerly  was 
the  most  esteemed  of  Java  tobacco,  is  now  less  sought  after,  not  merely 
on  account  of  there  being  but  little  demand,  but  through  its  inferior 
qualitjg  brought  about  by  excessive  rain.  Crosso  tobacco  was,  generally 
speaking,  inferior,  and  could  only  be  got  rid  of  at  a  low  figure.  Sumatra 
tobaccos  were  not  so  successful  as  usual. 

In  1875  there  w-as  but  little  business  in  American  tobacco,  in  conse¬ 
quence  first,  of  its  ordinary  quality,  and  secondly,  through  an.  unreason¬ 
able  rise  in  prices  caused  by  speculation. 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Imports  of  the  Various  Kinds  of 

Tobacco  during  the  last  Five  Years. 


Bice. — On  the  whole  the  trade  in  this  article  did  not  yield  the 
profits  that  were  expected,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  brisk  business  in 
July  and  August,  merchants  had  almost  always  to  contend  against  low  • 
markets.  This  was  attributable  to  several  circumstances,  as,  for 
instance,  the  want  of  confidence,  the  disastrous  results  of  forced  specu¬ 
lations  in  the  English  market  in  1874,  the  accumulation  of  floating 
stock,  and  the  low  prices  of  other  articles  of  food,  together  with  the 
favourable  reports  respecting  the  grain  crops  in  Europe.  In  the  month 
of  July  and  the  first  part  of  August  some  improvement  occurred 
through  the  violent  rains  and  inundations  just  before  the  harvest,  which 
gave  rise  to  serious  apprehensions  as  regards  the  coming  crop.  The 
natural  consequence  was  a  general  rise  in  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  a  great 
demand  for  ordinary  rice  at  a  much  higher  figure;  but  this  animation 
was  but  short-lived,  the  weather  soon  clearing  up  and  becoming  settled, 
so  that  speculators  were  compelled  to  realize  at  prices  Tilling  far  more 
rapidly  than  they  had  risen.  Excepting  a  slight  movement  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  occasioned  by  a  more  animated  demand  for  unpeeled  rice  for 
English  mills,  the  depression  continued  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Cotton. — In  many  respects  the  business  in  cotton  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  that  is  to  say,  the  results  were  equally 
unsatisfactory.  The  effects  of  exaggerated  speculations  in  previous 
years  continued  yet  to  be  felt,  particularly  in  England,  where  the 
failure  of  several  commercial  houses  occasioned  a  crisis,  which,  together 
with  the  considerable  stocks  on  hand,  large  imports,  and  abundant 
harvests  in  perspective,  lowered  the  market. 

Middling  American,  which  was  quoted  in  January  at  41  c.  per 
kilo,  rose  to  44  c.  in  April,  but  gradually  fell  to  37^-  c.  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

The  imports  of  East  Indian  cotton  exceeded  those  of  1874  by  about 
10,000  bales,  amongst  which  3,300  bales  from  Tinnevelly  were  eagerly 
bought  up.  The  imports  from  Bombay  consisted  chiefly  of  Oomra; 
BhoJlerah  was  hardly  ever  offered. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  qualities  and  quan¬ 
tities  of  cotton  imported  during  the  last  five  years  : — 


Qualities. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales 

Bales. 

Borth  America . . 

119,976 

56,670 

42,519 

40,276 

27,178 

Surinam  and  Nickerie  . . 

173 

22 

57 

•  • 

76 

Suratte,  Bengal,  and  Tinnevelly 

42,074 

104,854 

23,803 

19,363 

28,627 

Levant  •«  •  •  • «  •  • 

226 

930 

308 

•  « 

•  • 

Brazil  . .  . . 

739 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Smyrna  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

35 

•  • 

Total  . . 

163,188 

162,476 

66,687 

59,674 

55,881 

Wool. — Excepting  some  small  lots  from  Curat^oa  there  were  no 
imports  of  wool  at  this  port.  Notwithstanding  this  there  are  several 
reasons  for  anticipating  an  increase  of  business  in  this  branch  of  trade. 
Merchants  are  beginning  to  be  of  opinion  that  this  country  is  advan¬ 
tageously  situated  for  imports  of  this  article,  the  number  of  its  factories 
being  continually  on  the  increase,  besides  which,  the  moderate  rate  of 
prices  and  the  inclination  of  producers  to  look  out  for  other  channels 
of  export  render  it  extremely  likely  that  business  will  eventually 
revive. 

Indigo. — The  market  for  Java  indigo  was  dull,  and  business  was 
limited  to  exports  and  immediate  wants.  It  was  only  ordinary  sorts 
that  were  in  constant  demand,  and  when  it  became  known  that  the  late 
crop,  being  of  a  superior  quality,  yielded  but  lictle  of  an  ordinary  kind, 
all  that  was  offered  of  the  latter  was  bought  up  at  once,  even  at  a 
higher  figure,  for  Germany.  For  Bussia  the  usual  quantities  were 
bought  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  later  the  purchases  for  that 
country  were  few  and  irregular.  From  time  to  time  some  business 
was  done  in  middling  and  defective  sorts  for  France,  but  the  purchases 
for  Italy  and  Belgium  were  limited.  The  better  kinds  found  a  more 
extensive  sale  for  Germany  at  the  reduced  prices  of  the  October 
sales. 

The  direct  imports  from  Bengal  amounted  to  701  cases,  of  which 
only  350  found  purchasers  at  from  25  c.  to  30  c.  per  kilo,  below  the 
London  prices  in  July.  The  low  quotations  of  Manilla  produce  con¬ 
tinually  attracted  attention,  and  small  lots  wrere  occasionally  sold  at 
from  1  fl.  10  c.  to  1  fh  70  c.  There  was  hardly  any  business  in  Kurpah 
and  Madras  indigo.  The  stock  of  Caracas  was  quite  exhausted,  and 
of  New  Granada  none  was  offered. 
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Cochineal. — The  business  was  limited  to  small  parcels,  and  the  stock 
on  hand  was  continually  withdrawn  in  the  expectation  that  prices 
would  rise. 

Dyewoods. — Japan  was  the  only  dyewood  in  constant  demand,  and 
the  usual  business  was  done  in  Campeachy. 

Grain. — The  actual  business  in  wheat  was  again  of  little  import¬ 
ance,  and  limited  to  the  wrants  of  manufacturers  in  this  country.  The 
variation  in  the  prices  was,  however,  considerable.  In  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  most  of  the  European  crops  there  was  a  rise  of  from  50  fl. 
to  60  fl.  per  2,400  kilos.  This  high  figure  could  not,  however,  be 
maintained,  and  those  kinds  that  were  most  influenced,  that  is,  Ameri¬ 
can  wheat,  fell  gradually  about  35  fl.,  whilst  Poland  produce  was  quoted 
in  December  at  about  15  fl.  below  August  prices.  The  imports  from 
the  south  of  Eussia  were  considerable  owing  to  the  harvest  having 
turned  out  better  than  was  expected.  The  reports  from  America  were 
varied,  but  the  large  quantities  imported  from  that  part  of  the  world 
showed  that  the  old  stock  there  was  abundant.  Time  bargains  in 
wheat  have  greatly  augmented,  and  there  was  great  animation  for  all 
the  deliveries,  especially  for  that  of  November. 

With  the  exception  of  some  brief  periods  of  animation,  the  transac¬ 
tions  in  disposable  rye  were  somewhat  dull,  consumers  finding  it  more 
advantageous  to  provide  themselves  elsewhere.  The  greatest  fluctuation 
was  only  20  fl.  per  2,100  kilos. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  year  nothing  worth  notice  was  done 
as  regards  time  bargains,  but  later,  under  the  influence  of  unfavourable 
news  of  the  harvest  in  Southern  Eussia,  much  briskness  prevailed. 

In  buckwheat  there  was  considerable  fluctuation,  and  the  stock  of 
the  previous  year  was  disposed  of  at  a  high  figure.  The  new  crop  was 
expected  with  much  impatience,  and  it  proved  to  be  excellent  in  quality, 
though  a  little  deficient  in  quantity. 

The  business  in  both  red  and  white  clover-seed  was  again  almost 
entirely  confined  to  supplying  the  wants  of  the  interior,  and  but  very 
little  was  exported.  Prices  varied  from  31  fl.  to  35  fl.  for  red,  and 
from  36  fl.  to  38  fl.  for  white  per  50  kilos.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
stock  was  well-nigh  exhausted.  In  brown  mustard-seed  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  activity  in  the  early  part  of  the  year ;  large  quantities 
were  taken  from  the  market,  chiefly  for  immediate  export,  at  about* 
165-  fl.  per  hectolitre.* 

Erom  May  to  August,  under  the  influence  of  a  constant  demand, 
prices  gradually  rose  to  21  fl.  After  this  came  a  reaction,  caused  by 
an  abundant  crop  in  Italy,  which  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  wants 
in  the  South  of  France  and  in  Germany.  In  December  the  price 
quoted  was  19-J-  fl.  Prices  of  yellow  mustard-seed  were  kept  up  at  a 
high  figure  during  the  first  half  of  the  year;  from  14  fl.  to  18  fl.  per 
hectolitre  were  given  according  to  quality.  In  the  autumn  superior 
kinds,  being  scarce,  fetched  from  23  fl.  to  24  fl.,  and  several  holders  of 
old  stock  profited  by  this  circumstance,  and  realized  what  they  had  on 
hand.  In  the  commencement  of  the  year  carraway-seed  was  in  much 
request  for  exportation,  at  from  23  fl.  to  24  fl.  per  50  kilos.,  but  in 
April  and  May  purchasers  retired  from  the  market,  which  then  became 
languid.  In  June  holders  raised  their  prices  to  24^  fl.,  the  stock  being 
greatly  reduced,  after  which  there  were  considerable  fluctuations,  the 
year  closing  at  23^  fl.  Owing  to  speculation  the  year  was  very  remark¬ 
able  for  canary-seed,  which  rose  to  an  excessively  high  figure,  to  fall 
again  to  about  37  fl.  per  hectolitre  in  December.  There  was  also  an 

*  A  hectolitre  is  equivalent  to  1  mud,  and  1  mud  to  2|  bushels. 
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■extraordinary  activity  in  rapeseed,  the  prices  of  which  varied  from 
-343  fl.  to  420  fl.,  and  were  quoted  at  from  386  fl.  to  407  fl.  per  last*  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Imports  by  Sea  of  Wheat,  Bye,  Barley, 
and  Buckwheat,  during  the  last  Five  Years. 

Wheat. 


Countries. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

North  America 

Lasts. 

1,610 

Lasts. 

284 

Lasts. 

4,412 

Lasts. 

6,551 

Lasts. 

791 

Eussia . . 

1,015 

30 

591 

59 

•  • 

Prussia 

7,102 

5,547 

3,951 

3,797 

5,083 

Hamburg  . .  . . 

482 

408 

314 

296 

475 

Great  Britain. . 

429 

2 

150 

433 

150 

Denmark 

183 

•  • 

•  • 

49 

•  • 

Mecklenburg  . . 

76 

•  • 

4 

76 

150 

Oldenburg 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

46 

Italy  . . 

•  • 

10 

•  « 

«  • 

Turkey 

432 

151 

•  ■* 

•  • 

Danubian  Provinces.. 

1,593 

87 

192 

528 

1,506 

Prance 

•  • 

«  • 

Sweden 

•  • 

o  • 

Bremen 

43 

•  • 

Spain  . . 

114 

o  « 

Tripoli  . .  c . 

4 

•  9 

Miscellaneous 

•  • 

9  9 

Total  . . 

12,922 

6,519 

9,775 

11,789 

8,201 

Eye. 


Countries. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

North  America 

Lasts. 

•  • 

Lasts. 

•  • 

Lasts. 

9  9 

Lasts. 

9  9 

Lasts. 

9  9 

Eussia . . 

33,926 

9,974 

10,428 

12,501 

6,253 

Prussia 

3,423 

580 

482 

1,540 

473 

Hamburg 

7 

23 

255 

344 

9  9 

Great  Britain. . 

365 

9  • 

3 

•9  O 

Denmark 

80 

•  • 

9  9 

Mecklenburg . . 

•  « 

•  9 

9  9 

Oldenburg 

9  9 

9  9 

O  9 

Italy  . . 

111 

•  9 

9  9 

Turkey 

205 

«  9 

*397 

■9  9 

Danubian  Provinces . . 

10,937 

2,323 

611 

1,398 

Prance 

•  9 

38 

59 

O  9 

Sweden 

•  9 

O  9 

Bremen 

9  9 

9  9 

Spain  . . 

9  9 

9  « 

Tripoli 

9  9 

9  • 

Miscellaneous. . 

292 

9  9 

•  « 

Total  . . 

49,346 

12,900 

11,600 

15,058 

8,124 

*  A  last  is  equivalent  to  30  muds. 
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Barley. 


Countries. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

North  America 

Lasts. 

a  • 

Lasts. 

•  • 

Lasts, 

•  ® 

Lasts. 

•  • 

Lasts. 

•  • 

Russia . . 

•  « 

36 

476 

515 

•  • 

Prussia 

•  • 

•  * 

224 

67 

292 

Hamburg 

356 

283 

540 

304 

385 

Great  Britain . . 

48 

•  • 

•  • 

75 

11 

Denmark 

1,192 

220 

60 

105 

258 

Mecklenburg . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

Oldenburg 

e  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

48 

Italy  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Turkey 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

479 

•  • 

Danubian  Provinces  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

238 

887 

1,042 

Prance 

•  • 

57 

68 

145 

•  * 

Sweden 

996 

•  • 

•  • 

340 

Bremen 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Spain  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Tripoli 

•  • 

•  • 

240 

•  • 

Miscellaneous 

93 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Totals  . . 

2,685 

596 

1,846 

2,577 

2,376 

Buckwheat. 


Countries. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

North  America 

Lasts. 

Lasts. 

•  • 

Lasts. 

•  • 

Lasts. 

•  • 

Lasts. 

Russia . . 

1,0*88 

433 

•  • 

9  # 

Prussia 

73 

95 

69 

406 

Hamburg 

190 

148 

37 

61 

ii 

Great  Britain. . 

,  # 

•  • 

•  • 

Denmark 

26 

24 

53 

Mecklenburg . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Oldenburg 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Italy  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Turkey 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Danubian  Provinces . . 

o  • 

a  • 

•  • 

Prance 

122 

346 

276 

91 

50 

Sweden 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Bremen 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Spain  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Tripoli 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Miscellaneous 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Totals  •  •  •  • 

1,499 

1,046 

435 

558 

61 

Spices. — In  nutmegs  the  market  was  dull  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year,  and  prices  fell  from  2  fl.  to  1  fl.  85  c.  per  i  kilo.  In  August 
there  was  a  rise  of  10  c.,  but  in  December  prices  fell  to  1  fl.  80  c.  In 
mace  a  great  deal  was  done,  particularly  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
at  a  reduced  figure.  In  cloves  there  was  much  fluctuation,  with  good 
orders  for  abroad ;  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  the  market  was  calm. 
In  pepper  there  was  nothing  remarkable,  the  market  beiug  dull. 

Tin. — During  the  first  half  of  the  year  Banca  tin  continued  to  fall 
to  48J  fl.  per  50  kilos.;  from  July  to  September  it  rose  to  531?  fl.,  to 
fall  again  in  December  to  50  fl.  The  business  was  to  a  certain  extent 
restricted.  The  present  system  of  public  sales  prevents  all  specula- 
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tion,  so  that  this  article  has  become  an  object  of  gambling,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  real  trade. 

Lead. — There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  business  of  this 
article.  Prices  of  Stolberg  varied  from  32f  fl.  to  13f  fl.  per  50  kilos. 
The  imports  of  Spanish  lead  were  again  pretty  regular,  and  were  quoted 
at  about  \  fl.  below  Stolberg  prices. 

Hides. — There  were  no  direct  imports  from  South  America.  A  lot 
of  9,597  dry  Buenos  Ayres  hides  imported  from  Antwerp  were  put  up 
for  auction,  but  on  account  of  their  origin  not  being  certified,  did  not 
attract  the  attention  of  purchasers.  There  was  not  so  much  activity  in 
cow  and  buffalo  hides  as  in  the  previous  year,  although  prices  of  light 
sorts  were  well  kept  up.  Heavy  kinds,  however,  fell  considerably. 
.Dry  and  salted  hides  from  Surinam,  being  for  the  most  part  in  bad 
condition,  and  mixed,  likewise  fell.  The  trade  in  country  salted  hides 
was  generally  languid,  and  these  were  only  got  rid  of  at  reduced  prices. 
Hides  of  cows  and  oxen  slaughtered  in  the  town  were  more  sought 
after. 

Horns. — There  was  a  brisk  demand,  especially  for  East  Indian 
buffalo  horns.  All  that  were  offered  were  readily  sold. 

Petroleum. — There  was  again  much  animation  in  this  oil,  although 
prices  were  well-nigh  stationary.  The  direct  imports  from  America 
consisted  of  about  90,000  barrels,  against  43,757  in  1874. 

Agriculture. 

With  the  exception  of  apples  and  pears,  the  harvest  of  which  was 
small,  owing  to  the  night  frosts  in  the  spring,  all  the  crops  were 
harvested  in  fine  condition.  Potatoes  and  chicory  were  largely  culti¬ 
vated,  and  paid  well.  Hay  suffered  through  want  of  rain,  but  though 
the  quantity  was  small,  the  quality  turned  out  splendidly.  Wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas  were  sown  out  in  moderate  quantities,  and 
were  excellent.  Buckwheat  and  canary-seed  were  satisfactory,  both  as 
regards  quality  and  quantity.  But  little  rapeseed  was  gathered  in,  but 
its  quahty  was  first-rate.  Elax  likewise  turned  out  well,  there  being  a 
satisfactory  quantity  of  seed. 

The  rate  of  exchange  on  London  for  bills  at  sight  during  the  past 
year  1875  has  varied  from  11  fl.  66  c.  to  12  fl.  4  c.  per  1 1.  sterling. 


Amsterdam,  May  27,  1876. 
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Report  by  Consul  Fraser  on  the  Trade ,  Commerce ,  Shipping,  and 
General  Matters  in  Java  for  the  Year  1874. 

No  legislative  measures  of  special  interest  to  Netherlands  India 
have  been  passed  by  the  Dutch  Chambers  during  the  year  1874. 

War  with  Acheen. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1873  General  van  Swieten,  in  command  of 
the  Dutch  forces,  had  settled  before  the  Kraton,  and  having  got  his 
artillery  into  position  was  bombarding  it. 

On  the  23rd  of  January  the  fortification  was,  however,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Bultzingslowen,  a  member  of  the  Bed  Cross  Society,  to  have 
been  evacuated,  and  was  at  once  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch 
troops,  amidst  much  rejoicing. 

The  place  was  found  to  have  been  considerably  damaged  by  the 
shells  fired  into  it,  but  the  Acheenese  had  succeeded  in  withdrawing 
all  their  munitions  of  war,  and  disposed  of  the  dead  bodies  cf  their 
comrades,  some  of  whom,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  must  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  fire  of  the  troops.  How  and  when  the  evacuation  was 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  investing  army,  and  the  number  of 
Acheenese  who  formed  the  garrison,  remain  matters  of  conjecture,  but 
from  the  traces  left  behind  it  is  presumed  that  a  very  considerable  body 
of  men  had  been  in  the  place  a  few  days  previous  to  Mr.  Bntzing- 
slowen’s  discovery. 

Old  pieces  of  ordnance,  to  the  number  of  thirty-eight  iron  and 
fourteen  bronze — some  of  the  latter  bearing  very  old  dates,  and  being 
of  excessively  large  calibre,  but  all  of  which  appear  to  have  be3n  unused 
by  the  enemy — fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  The  iron  guns  were 
destroyed  on  the  premises,  but  those  of  bronze  were  sent  as  trophies  to 
Batavia,  where  they  remained  on  exhibition  for  some  montls,  and  were 
finally  sent  to  Holland  to  be  recast  into  medals  for  distribation  among 
the  troops. 

The  Kraton,  and  other  forts  which  had  been  taken  having  been 
further  fortified,  a  sufficient  force  was  left  to  maintain  tlem,  while  the 
general,  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  returned  to  Jrva. 

Those  destined  for  Batavia,  including  General,  vai  Swieten  and 
staff,  arrived  here  early  in  May,  and  were  most  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  populace.  The  road  from  the  landing  place  to  fhe  cantonments 
was  lined  with  natives  anxious  to  see  the  sight,  and  at  the  “  Harmonic,” 
or  principal  club,  a  bevy  of  fair  ladies,  the  elite  of  Batavian  society, 
wearing  the  national  colours,  strewed  flowers  in  the  path  of  the  passing 
troops.  Subsequently  the  soldiers  were  provided  with  refreshment*  at 
the  expense  of  the  community,  subscriptions  having  been  raised  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  carry  it  through. 

Thus  ended  what  is  called  the  second  expedition,  the  losses  m 
which,  from  cholera,  dysentery,  and  wounds,  were  very  severe.  T 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  most  of  the  Acheenese  strongholds  on  the 
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coast,  and  lias  considerably  demoralised  the  enemy.  The  snake,  though 
scotched,  is  not  yet,  however,  killed,  and  desultory  lighting  has  been 
going  on  throughout  the  island  the  entire  year,  without  any  decided 
advantage  being  gained  on  either  side. 

Since  the  return  of  the  second  expedition,  the  policy  pursued  by 
General  Pel,  who  was  left  in  command  at  Acheen,  has  been  mainl3r 
defensive ;  and  this,  although  it  will  doubtless  in  the  end  result  in 
favour  of  the  Dutch,  does  not  promise  any  speedy  settlement  of  the 
struggle. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  losses  sustained  in  the  war  up  to 
Slst  J uly,  1874  : — 


Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

First  Expedition — 

Shot  or  died  of  wounds 

46 

29 

75 

Died  of  sickness  or  fatigue 

2 

5 

7 

Second  Expedition — 

Shot  or  died  of  wounds  to  28th  April, 
1874  . . 

80 

35 

115 

Died  of  sickness  or  fatigue  to  same 
period 

552 

722 

1,274 

From  20th  April  to  30th  June,  1874 

364 

194 

558 

In  the  month  of  July  .. 

•  • 

•  • 

95 

Total  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

2,124 

The  two  expeditions  have  cost  23,614,000  fl. 

Imports. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year,  when  the  modified  scale  of  duties  came 
into  force,  considerable  difficulties  were  caused  to  importers  by  the 
irregular  and  inconsistent  taxations  imposed  by  the  customs  authorities 
for  the  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty.  These  taxations  are  revised  every 
three  months,  but  in  some  early  instances  valuations  far  exceeding 
market  currencies  were  imposed,  and  the  liberal  spirit  which  induced 
the  Home  Government  to  abolish  differential  duties  thus  neutralized. 

The  attention  of  the  customs  authorities  was  called  to  the  matter 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and,  backed  by  a  protest  from  the 
Batavia  Exchange,  through  the  medium  of  their  price  current,  resulted 
in  a  material  improvement,  although  complaints  are  still  occasionally 
heard  regarding  exaggerated  values  being  placed  upon  goods. 

Business  throughout  the  year  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory, 
although  for  the  most  part  the  Camp  was  tranquil  and  no  failures  of 
i  portance  occurred. 

At  the  opening  dealers  were  anxious  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
full  benefit  of  the  lower  range  of  duties,  while  importers  were  equally 
desirous  of  prices  which  would  enable  them  to  make  an  average  on 
such  goods  as  had  been  previously  imported  and  remained  on  hand. 
During  the  earlier  months  a  good  demand  existed  for  prints  and  other 
fancy  goods,  which  again  revived  towards  the  native  JNew  Year,  and  in 
some  cases  fair  profits  were  made  on  shipments. 

The  decline  in  the  markets  of  Europe  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  year,  and  the  unusually  protracted  rains,  extending  into 
July,  experienced  here,  had  a  depressing  effect  at  that  period. 

Dutch  staples  were  fairly  dealt  in  throughout,  but,  although  stocks 
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were  unusually  light,  only  occasional  advances  in  price  could  be 
secured,  and  values  fell  back  again  whenever  fresh  arrivals  took  place. 

The  stock  of  English  staples  was  heavy,  and  for  these  little  or  no 
activity  in  demand  was  experienced. 

The  quotations  current  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  to  a  great  extent 
nominal,  and  to  effect  any  material  clearances  material  reductions  in 
price  would  have  been  necessary ;  little  or  no  business,  however,  was 
done  in  November  and  'December. 

Annexed  tables  give  details  regarding  the  average  range  of  prices 
and  the  extent  of  goods  imported.  The  interesting  statistics  showing 
the  different  quantities  of  cotton  goods  received  with  and  without 
certificate  of  Netherlands  origin  are  now  no  longer  obtainable,  owing 
to  the  abolition  of  differential  duties,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
estimate  what  proportion  of  those  shipped  from  Holland  were  of  Dutch 
production,  or  how  much  was  merely  transhipped  through  that  country. 

The  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  have  been  as  follows : — 


Dutch  Goods. 


Articles. 

Per. 

Price. 

PI. 

c. 

FI. 

c. 

White  madapollams  . .  , . 

32-33  inches  by  24  yards 

4 

25 

to  4 

65 

:>  « »  •  • 

39-40  inches 

99 

5 

12i 

5 

55 

5>  )>  •  •  •  * 

44-45  inches 

99 

6 

00 

6 

25 

Grey  „ 

34-35  inches 

99 

4 

25 

4 

65 

»  •  •  •  • 

43-44  inches 

99 

5 

10 

5 

60 

99  39  •  •  •  • 

50-51  inches 

99 

6 

00 

6 

30 

White  shirtings 

33-36  inches  by  40  yards 

6 

75 

7 

50 

?>  •  •  •  • 

38-39  inches 

99 

8 

10 

8 

85 

Grey  „ 

35-36  inches 

99 

6 

75 

7 

10 

79  99  99  9  9 

42  inches 

99 

8 

00 

8 

60 

Grey  drills  . . 

27  inches  by  30  yards] 

5 

85 

7 

30 

Turkey  red  cambrics 

30-33  inches  by  24  yards 

•  • 

8 

15 

8 

60 

99  99  •  • 

40  inches 

99 

10 

50 

11 

25 

„  yam,  hTo.  28  .. 

Picul 

•  o 

210 

00 

237 

50 

„  prints  . .  . . 

Piece  of  24  yards 

•  • 

7 

25 

10 

25 

Copper  sheathing’ 

Picul 

•  • 

80 

00 

90 

00 

Bottled  beer  . . 

Dozen  . . 

•  • 

5 

25 

7 

00 

Gin  . . 

Case  of  15  square 

bottles 

18 

00 

20 

00 

Butter 

Keg 

•  • 

12 

00 

16 

00 

Hams . . 

Piece  . . 

•  « 

7 

50 

13 

00 

Cheeses 

99  99  •  * 

•  o 

4 

00 

6 

50 

Beef  . . 

Barrel  . . 

•  © 

• 

• 

• 

Flour  . . 

99  99  99 

•  c 

36 

00 

40 

00 

Canvas 

Bolt 

•  © 

31 

00 

38 

00 

Soap . 

Box 

•  • 

1 

25 

1 

50 
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English  Goods. 


Articles. 

Per. 

Price. 

FI. 

.  c. 

FI. 

c. 

White  madapolIam3 . . 

32-33  in.  by  24  yds.  . .  „ . 

4 

121 

to  4 

40 

iy  „  . . 

38-39  in.  ,, 

4 

62£ 

5 

40 

>r  yy  •  • 

44-45  in.  „ 

5 

70 

6 

10 

Grey 

(2f  lbs.)  32  in.  by  24  yds. 

2 

10 

2 

50 

”  >1  •• 

(3  lbs.)  „  „ 

2 

25 

2 

65 

White  elefantes 

(60)  32-33  in.  by  24  yds.  . . 

4 

00 

4 

50 

»  » 

(80-100)  „ 

6 

00 

6 

50 

}»  ))  •  • 

(100-120)  „ 

6 

50 

7 

00 

White  shirtings 

56  reed,  36  in.  by  40  yds.. . 

6 

75 

.  7 

00 

» 

64-66  reed  „  „ 

7 

25 

8 

00 

yy  >■> 

68-72  reed  ,,  „ 

8 

00 

9 

00 

n  „  •  > 

64-66  reed,  40  in.  „ 

8 

25 

• 

• 

5?  ?> 

64-66  reed,  45  in.  „ 

9 

00 

10  374- 

Grey 

6|  lbs.,  39  in.  by  384  yds. 

4 

75 

5 

40 

}>  „ 

7  lbs.  ,,  ,,  .  • 

5 

00 

6 

00 

»  » 

84  lbs.  ,,  „  . . 

5 

87|- 

7 

00 

1>  5J  •  • 

8  lbs.,  45  in.  ,, 

6 

00 

6 

75 

Grey  drills  . . 

„  27  in.  by  30  yds. 

5 

75 

7 

00 

99  •  •  •  • 

Whiter  cambrics — 

•  w 

• 

• 

• 

• 

No.  24  medium . . 

45  in.  by  12  yds. 

2 

25 

2 

90 

„  fine 

99  99  *  •  •  • 

3 

00 

3 

50 

No.  15-16 

„  by  12-121  yds . 

4 

00 

4 

70 

Prints,  fast  colours  . . 

29  in.  by  24  yds 

4 

75 

7 

00 

„  steams 

))  •  O  •  • 

2 

50 

4 

00 

„  Turkey  red  . . 

99  90  *  0  *  * 

6 

50 

8 

50 

Turkey  red  cambrics 

30-33  in.  „ 

6 

00 

6 

75 

yy  yy 

42  in.  „ 

10 

25 

• 

• 

Orange  madapollams 

30  in.  ,, 

3 

37| 

3 

75 

Lappets 

42  in.  by  10  yds 

1 

60 

• 

• 

Mule  twist.  No.  24  . . 

Bale  of  400  lbs. 

260 

00 

280 

00 

jj  ,,  30  . . 

99  99  •  •  *  * 

275 

00 

310 

00 

yy  yy  40  .  . 

99  99  *  •  *  * 

300 

00 

345 

00 

Turkey  red  twist 

Picul 

• 

• 

• 

« 

Orange  „ 

Bale  of  200  lbs. 

225 

00 

260 

00 

Green  „ 

99  99  *  *  *  * 

220 

00 

260 

00 

Sewing  thread,  balls 

Case  (No.  20-100,  160  packets) 

160 

00 

170 

00 

„  „  spools 

Gross  (No.  8-120,  25  yds.) 

1 

25 

1 

70 

Broad  cloth,  common 

Ell  . 

1 

00 

2 

00 

»  yy  fine 

99  *•  #*  *  *  *• 

4 

50 

6 

00 

Plat  bar  iron . . 

Picul 

10 

50 

13 

50 

Square  „  . . 

3)  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

10 

50 

13 

50 

Bound  ,,  . . 

10 

50 

14 

50 

Hoop  „  .. 

99  *•  *•  •  °  *  * 

13 

00 

15 

00 

Nail  rod  „  . . 

99  •  •  ••  •  •  •  • 

13 

00 

14 

50 

Sheet  „  . . 

15 

00 

19 

50 

Pig  lead 

99  ##  *  *  *•  •* 

15 

00 

16 

00 

Sheet  „ 

99  **  *•  *•  *• 

18 

00 

25 

00 

Copper  nails  . . 

,,  . .  •  •  •  •  •  • 

90 

00 

• 

• 

„  sheathing 

99  M  *  *  *  *  #  # 

79 

00 

87 

00 

Yellow  metal. . 

99  •*  *•  *•  •* 

68 

00 

75 

00 

Tin  plates 

yy  •  •  *  *  *  0  *  * 

22 

00 

27 

00 

Jron  nails 

99  *•  *•  *  *  *• 

15 

00 

19 

00 

Spelter 

99  **  **  *•  ** 

18 

00 

19 

00 

Zinc  . . 

99  *•  •  •  •  *  *• 

28 

00 

30 

00 

Beer  . . 

Bottled,  dozen  . . 

6 

00 

7 

50 

Coals  . . 

Ton 

29 

00 

33 

50 

Soap  . . 

Box 

1 

35 

1 

50 
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Sundries. 


Articles. 

Per. 

Price. 

Swedish  flat  bar  iron 

Picul 

FI.  c.  FI.  c. 

16  50  to  18  00 

„  steel 

••  •  •  ••  •  • 

12  50 

13  50 

„  tar  .. 

Barrel  . .  . 

•  •  •  • 

Coal  tar 

))  ••  ••  •  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

Flour  (American)  . . 

»  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  . 

„  (Australian)  . . 

„  .  •  « •  •  •  •  • 

18  00 

26  00 

Coal  „ 

Ton 

20  00 

28  00 

Petroleum 

Can  (10  gallons =36  cans)  .. 

0  17 

0  29 
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Exports. 

Shipments  of  our  chief  articles,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  hides, 
tobacco,  and  tea,  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 

Sugar. — Fears  were  entertained  that  the  protracted  and  unseason¬ 
able  rains,  extending  well  into  the  grinding  season,  would  materially 
affect  the  out-turn  of  the  crop,  and  a  large  deficit  in  the  originally  esti¬ 
mated  yield  was  anticipated.  These  fears  were  fortunately  not  realized 
to  any  serious  extent,  although  doubtless  the  rain  did  some  damage. 
Statistics  show  a  material  increase  in  exports,  and  while  it  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  these  include  a  very  considerable  amount  of  sugar 
held  over  from  1873  to  participate  in  the  reduced  export  duty,  it  must 
also  he  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  ship¬ 
ments  were  hurried  forward  to  participate,  if  possible,  in  the  improved 
home  demand,  so  that  comparatively  a  small  amount  of  the  crop 
remained  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  amount  of  sugar  sent  to  Holland  direct  was  considerablv  less 

O  J 

than  in  previous  years,  as  the  abolition  of  discriminating  duty  places 
that  market  on  the  same  level  as  others.  The  bulk  of  shipments  were 
therefore  directed  to  the  Channel  for  orders  to  discharge  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Continent,  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  most  was 
eventually  the  former. 

The  small  balance  remaining  from  the  1873  crop  found  buyers  at 
prices  rangiug  from  14|-15^  fl.,  according  to  assortments,  and  was 
virtually  exhausted  by  the  end  of  February. 

For  sugar  of  1874  the  opening  figures  on  contract  wrere  14^  to  14§-  fl., 
No.  14,  paid  in  January,  and  these  remained  nominal  quotations,  with 
occasional  transactions,  until  the  news  w7as  received  of  the  abolition  of 
English  sugar  duties,  which  at  once  threw  the  market  into  a  state  of 
excitement,  and  coupled  with  further  home  advices,  received  -shortly 
thereafter,  ran  prices  up  by  successive  stages  to  15 \  to  15f  fl.,  No.  14, 
a  large  part  of  the  crop  being  taken  at  about  15^  to  15^  fl. 

Later  on,  say  in  the  month  of  August,  tonnage  began  to  accumulate 
rapidly,  and  the  consequent  severe  decline  in  the  freight  market,  in 
connection  with  the  more  favourable  news  received  at  the  time  from 
Europe,  stimulated  demand  and.  caused  prices  to  advance  to  16  to 
16£  fl.,  No.  14. 

Unfortunately,  the  position  of  the  home  markets  did  not  long 
continue  favourable,  and  a  dull  period  ensued  here  from  about  October 
until  near  the  end  of  the  year,  when  large  orders  were  received  from 
Australia,  and  executed  at  about  16  fl.  per  picul. 

A  considerable  amount  of  business  was  done  in  Jacatra  or  Chinese 
sugars  for  the  American  markets  at  fair  prices. 

•  Coffee. — The  favourable  opinion  which  this  article  obtained  in  1873 
continued  during  the  opening  months  of  1874,  and  in  January  crops 
changed  hands  at  63  to  65  fl.  per  picul.  In  the  following  month  70  fl. 
■was  eagerly  offered  for  immediately  available  supplies,  and  contracts 
were  effected  at  prices  ranging  from  65  to  70  fl.,  according  to  quality, 
while  one  favourite  crop  realized  by  tender  the  exceptionally  high 
figure  of  70  fl.  51 J  c. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  market  materially  gave  way,  owing  to  the 
unfavourable  nature  of  advices  from  Europe,  consequent  upon  the 
action  of  the  combination  of  continental  traders  referred  to  in  my  last, 
who  now  seemed  to  be  relinquishing  their  interest  in  the  article,  and 
sales  were  made  as  low  as  55  fl.  Prices  did  not  again  regain  their  high 
level,  but  the  market  remained  extremely  sensitive  throughout  the 
year,  fluctuating  with  every  movement  on  the  other  side,  which  caused 
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values  to  range  from  52  to  60  fl.,  touching  the  various  figures  between 
those  quotations  according  to  the  position  of  the  article  for  the  time 
being  and  the  quality  offered. 

Subjoined  tables  show  the  details  of  prices  obtained  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  auctions  in  Java  and  Padang: — 


Java. 


Auction  Date. 

Quantity. 

Average  Price. 

Piculs. 

Fl. 

c. 

30th  July 

Samarang 

15,000 

57 

76 

Kadoe 

10,000 

57 

44 

27th  August 

Passaroean  . . 

15,000 

52 

78 

Kadoe 

6,000 

53 

42 

Samarang 

4,000 

53 

30 

8th  October 

Passaroean  . . 

’  25,000 

51 

72 

9th  November  . . 

Preanger 

10,000 

63 

72 

Passaroean  . . 

15,000 

55 

67 

Padang. 


Auction  Date. 

1st  Quality. 

2nd  Quality. 

Quantity. 

Average  Price. 

Quantity. 

Average  Price. 

Piculs. 

Fl.  c. 

Piculs. 

FL  e. 

31st  March  .. 

18,800 

57  19 

800 

41  52 

23rd  June 

23,800 

40,000 

60  02 

1,600 

40  01 

24th  September 

52  10 

800 

30  65 

26th  December 

39,200 

57  35 

400 

34  00 

As  usual,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Padang  coffee  was  taken  for 
America. 

Rice . — The  yield  was  abundant,  and  prices  continued  to  decline 
throughout  the  year,  aided  thereto  by  the  imports  of  foreign  grain, 
which  continued  to  be  made,  though  on  a  considerably  more  restricted 
scale.  Superior  white  rice  also  participated  in  the  decline,  although 
not  to  so  great  an  extent.  The  range  of  prices  may  be  taken,  for 
No.  2  rice,  from  200  fl.  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  to  145  fl.  at  the 
close,  and  for  No.  1,  between  215  and  ISO  fl.  Of  the  latter  description 
181,675  piculs  were  exported,  the  major  portion  going  to  Holland. 

About  50,000  piculs  of  foreign  rice,  which  owing  to  the  fall  in  our 
markets  could  not  be  disposed  of  profitably,  were  reshipped  to  the 
Mauritius,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  article  there,  realized  fair 
prices. 

Arraclc. — The  stringent  Government  restrictions  regarding  this 
article  resulted  in  a  good  many  sugar  manufacturers  giving  up  its  manu¬ 
facture,  which  would  have  entailed  expensive  alterations  in  their 
machinery ;  several  new  manufactories  have,  however,  been  erected  in 
accordance  with  Government  requirements,  and  the  production  has  not 
materially  decreased.  On  the  whole  the  business  must  have  proved 
unsatisfactory,  as  prices,  in  sympathy  with  the  home  markets,  continued 
to  fall  during  the  whole  year,  closing  at  110  fl.  per  leaguer,  as  against 
175  fl.  in  December,  1873. 

Rattans. — Prices  ruled  between  12  to  14  fl.  for  Borneo  quality,  and 
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7  to  13  fl.  for  Padang  respectively ;  but  as  shipments,  especially  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  year,  were  found  to  result  in  heavy  losses,  the  use 
of  this  cane  for  dunnage  purposes  was  considerably  restricted,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  bamboo,  which,  although  nominally  unsaleable  in 
Europe,  costs  but  little  here,  and  was  found  very  suitable. 

Pepper. — The  excitement  noticeable  in  this  article  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war  with  Acheen,  and  the  blockade  of  her  ports  by 
the  Dutch,  greatly  subsided  as  it  became  apparent  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  warlike  attitude,  the  natives  did  not  materially  relinquish 
their  production  of  the  spice,  and  that  the  blockade  did  not  serve  to 
prevent  very  considerable  exportations  being  carried  on.  The  home 
markets,  which  had  been  unduly  advanced,  gradually  resumed  former 
levels,  and  prices  here  participated,  in  the  decline.  The  principal 
supplies  of  pepper  which  pass  through  Java  are  drawn  from  the 
Lampongs,  and  exports  show  no  material  change.  Penang,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  is  supplied  mainly  from  Acheen,  appears  to  have 
sent  forward  about  20,000  piculs  less  than  in  1873. 

Tobacco. — Statistics  show  a  most  important  increase  in  the  amount 
exported,  and  shipments,  especially  of  the  higher  grades,  resulted 
favourably. 

The  area  under  cultivation  has  of  late  years  been  materially 
increased.  Government  lands  not  previously  tilled,  being  now  obtain¬ 
able  on  long  leases  on  favourable  terms,  have  been  taken  up  for  the 
production  of  this  plant  as  well  as  for  coffee  growing. 

Tea. — Java  teas  continue  to  hold  their  position  in  the  Dutch 
markets,  and  are  also  receiving  considerable  attention  in  America  and 
Australia.  The  production  is  increasing,  and  the  result  of  shipments 
has  in  the  main  been  satisfactory. 

Indigo. — Exports  were  made  on  a  scale  almost  equalling  those  of 
1873,  which,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  were  largely  in  excess  of 
the  shipments  made  in  previous  years.  Prime  quality  commanded 
4J  fl.,  but  for  inferior  sorts  as  low  as  fl.  was  accepted. 

Hides. — A  very  large  export  business  continues  to  be  done  in  these. 
Prices  may  be  quoted  at  from  35  to  45  c. .per  lb.  for  cow,  and  20  to 
30  c.  per  lb.  for  buffalo. 

Nutmegs  and  Mace. — The  price  of  the  former  ranged  between  130 
and  140  fl.  untd  near  the  close  of  the  year,  when  sales  of  nutmegs  in  the 
shell  were  made  as  low  as  117  fl.  per  picul,  and  of  limed  nuts  at  190  fl. 
per  picul.  Mace  commanded  an  average  of  235  fl.  per  picul.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  both  articles  were  on  about  the  same  scale  as  in  1873. 

Tin  Billiton. — The  company’s  usual  auctions  resulted  as  follows : — 


Auction  Date. 

Quantity. 

Average  Price. 

Piculs. 

Fl. 

c. 

2nd  February  .. 

9,000 

73 

56 

13th  April 

9,027-28 

55 

77 

8th  June. .  . . 

8,019*61 

63 

26 

10th  August 

8,049-40 

60 

34 

12th  October 

9,030-68 

60 

22 

14th  December . . 

9,022*46 

59 

73 

The  production  of  the  mines  during  the  official  year  ]874|was 
62,808  piculs,  as  against  50,980  piculs  in  1873,  and  54,371*64  piculs 
in  1872. 

Banka. — The  stock  in  Banka  was — 
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On  December,  1873 

Augmented  during  1st  quarter,  1874,  by  . . 

„  2nd  „ 

,,  3rd  ,,  . . 

„  4th  „ 

Piculs. 
63,245*12 
7,938-13 
. .  8,635"33 

3,811-00 
62,904-00 

146,583-58 

shipments  to  Java  : — 

17,157-58 

6,823-00 

20,000-00 

25,408-00 

-  69,388-58 


Leaving  stock  in  Banka  on  December,  1874  . .  77,195*58 


And  lessened  bj7  the  following 
Per  1st  quarter  . . 

„  2nd  „ 

,,  3rd  ,,  •  •  •  i 

4t,h 

y  y  ^  i'll  yy  •  •  •  • 


Gum  Damar. — The  demand  for  America  was  somewhat  better,  and 
the  shipments  to  that  country  considerably  in  excess  of  1873.  A  fair 
inquiry  also  existed  in  Holland,  under  which  prices  here  gradually 
advanced  from  24  fh  50  c.  in  January  to  30  fh  in  December.  On  the 
whole,  however,  exports  of  this  gum  have  been  falling  off,  as  will  be 
noted  from  the  following  resume : — 

Piculs. 


Shipped  in  1870 


)> 

J> 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


19,032 

16,318 

14,323 

11,984 

9,460 


And,  as  shipments  direct  from  Padang  have  decreased  in  about  the 
same  ratio,  it  would  appear  that  less  attention  is  paid  to  this  article  by 
the  natives  than  formerly. 

Sapanwood. — A  Government  sale  was  held  on  14th  February,  at 
which  3,066  piculs  realized  an  average  of  2  fl.  55^-  c.  per  picul. 

Other  minor  articles  of  export  have  presented  no  special  feature  of 
interest. 

Subjoined  statistics  show  the  total  amount  of  exports  from  Java  and 
Padang  during  the  year  : — 


Exports  from  Java  for  the  Year  1874. 
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Exchange, 


As  is  usual  during  the  third  and  fourth  months  of  the  year  when 
the  old  produce  has  all  been  shipped  and  drawn  against,  and  the  new 
is  still  unavailable,  rates  of  exchange  tended  in  favor  of  sellers,  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  Government  came  into  the  market  with  large 
quantities  of  eight  days’  sight  bills  on  Holland,  they  were  well 
maintained,  as  it  was  generally  feared  that  the  unusually  protracted 
wet  weather  would  seriously  retard  shipments. 

Subjoined  is  a  review  of  the  monthly  fluctuations. 


Six  Months’  Sight  on  London . 


Six  Months’  Date  on  Holland. 


Private. 

Bank. 

Private. 

Bank. 

FI. 

c. 

FI. 

c. 

FI. 

c.  FI. 

c. 

Per 

cent. 

Per  cent. 

January 

11 

67-|- 

to  11 

70 

11 

724  to  11 

75 

1021  to  ... 

102  to 

February 

11 

60 

11 

65 

11 

70 

1024 

1024 

1014 

102 

March  ... 

11 

80 

11 

874 

100  J 

1004 

100| 

1004 

April 

11 

90 

11 

924  11 

95 

1004 

1004 

100 

May 

11 

724 

11 

774 

1021- 

1024 

102 

June 

11 

65 

11 

75 

102} 

1014 

July  ... 

11 

75 

11 

80 

1014 

101 

August  ... 

11 

m 

11 

824 

looj 

loi 

1004 

September 

11 

75 

11 

774 

11 

774 

1011 

1014 

1004 

ibi 

October  ... 

11 

674 

11 

624 

11 

75 

1014 

1014 

1001 

101 

November 

11 

701 

l  u  2 

11 

674 

11 

75 

101 

1014 

1001? 

101 

December 

11 

624 

11 

65 

11 

70 

lOlg 

1014 

1004 

1014 

Trade  with  British  Colonies. 

Australia. — The  anticipation  of  increased  business  consequent  upon 
the  opening  of  direct  steam  communication  has  not  been  realized  to 
any  great  extent.  The  steamers  of  the  Eastern  and  Australian  Mail 
Steam  Ship  Company  running  under  Government  contract  with  the 
Torres  Straits  mails,  only  occasionally  find  time  to  take  cargo,  and 
their  port  of  call  here  being  Batavia,  whence  rice  is  almost  the  only 
article  exported  to  Australia,  the  amount  of  cargo  obtained  has  been 
small  and  the  agents  of  the  line  are  not,  therefore,  anxious  to  occasion 
any  detention  for  shipments.  A  few  of  the  earlier  steamers  took  sugar 
at  Samarang,  but  the  introduction  of  a  regulation  that  freight  in  this 
product  must  be  paid  in  advance  and  on  the  gross  weight  shipped, 
virtually  prohibited  a  continuance  of  the  business. 

No  material  alterations  have  taken  place  in  the  trade  with  other 
colonies. 

Telegraphs. 

A  short  interruption  in  communication  with  Europe  was  caused 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  by  a  break  in  the  cable  between  this  and 
Singapore,  but  the  sea  end  of  the  line  being  speedily  fished  up,  a  station 
was  improvised  on  boardship,  and  a  steamer  ran  daily  from  Batavia  with 
messages  for  transmission,  until  the  other  part  of  the  cable  was 
recovered  and  a  splice  effected. 

The  submarine  cables  to  Pa  dang  and  Australia  wmrked  well,  while 
the  Government  Java  landlines  were  administered  to  the  general 
satisfaction ;  on  these  last,  messages  in  English  are  nowr  transmitted 
at  the  same  price  as  Dutch  telegrams,  which  is  much  appreciated  by 
the  business  community ;  formerly  they  were  subjected  to  double 
fares. 
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In  1872,  telegrams  to  the  following  extent  were  dispatched: — 

Florins. 

Netherlands  India  ..  444,775  messages  of  ten  words,  paying  281,769 


Foreign 

14,884 

33 

33 

33 

19,082 

Government  ..  •  • 

50,298 

33 

33 

40,148 

In  1873— 

Netherlands  India  . . 

535,075 

33 

33 

33 

340,000 

Foreign 

64,597 

3) 

33 

33 

49,561 

Government  . . 

88,274 

33 

33 

33 

68,674 

Kail  ways. 


The  Buitenzorg-Batavia  line  has  been  maintained  in  an  efficient 
manner  throughout  the  year,  and  continues  to  be  largely  availed  of  by 
the  public.  The  goods  traffic  has  also  considerably  increased,  large 
quantities  of  tea,  rice,  and  coffee  being  transported  to  Batavia  from 
•states  up  country. 

The  Samarang  line  lias  not  been  further  extended,  but  the  question 
of  constructing  a  state  railway  from  Sourabaya  via  Malang  in  con¬ 
nection  with  same,  is  again  under  consideration  by  the  authorities. 

A  party  of  Government  engineers  have  been  sent  to  Sumatra  with 
instructions  to  make  surveys,  with  a  view'  to  ascertaining  the  most 
favourable  routes  by  which  railroads  can  be  constructed  there. 

The  gross  monthly  receipts  of  the  two  railroad  companies  have  been 
as  follows : — 


Batavia-Buitenzorg. 

Samarang. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

January 

31,937 

96,593 

February  . . 

29,630 

71,336 

March  « . 

36,057 

91,828 

April 

37,413 

92,211 

May 

41,868 

106,538 

June 

43,249 

109,032 

July  . 

41,599 

179,712 

August 

40,627 

229,555 

September  . . 

39  737 

239,411 

October  . .  . .  . » 

39,708 

229,398 

November  . . 

37,209 

167,927 

December  . . 

38,503 

166,607 

Postal  Arrangements. 

t 

Several  new  and  improved  regulations  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Government. 

The  rate  on  letters  not  exceeding  15  grammes  in  weight  has  been 
reduced  to  10  cents  (2d.)  over  the  whole  of  Java  and  other  Netherlands 
India  dominions.  This,  however,  only  applies  to  letters  on  which 
postage  is  paid  in  advance.  On  those  not  prepaid  an  additional  10 
cents  is  charged,  collectable  from  the  receiver. 

Printed  matter,  patterns,  samples,  &c.,  can  also  be  sent  at  the 
reduced  rates  of  5  and  10  c.  per  50  grammes  respectively. 

Post  office  orders  which  wrere  formerly  limited  to  sums  not  exceeding 
100  fl.  can  now  be  obtained  for  any  amount  at  all  the  post  offices  in 
Nebh,  India,  while  drafts  on  and  from  Holland  are  now  also  issued. 
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The  charge  for  these  latter  is,  from  Holland  to  Java  2  per  cent,  vice 
versa  1  per  cent.,  with  a  minimum  of  20  and  10  c.  respectively  for  every 
10  fl.  or  fraction  thereof  purchased.  The  amount  remittable  by  one 
petson  is  restricted  to  150  fl.  every  eight  days. 

The  system  of  post  cards  has  also  lately  been  introduced,  and  is 
availed  of  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  charge  is  5  c. 

The  business  of  the  department  has  largely  increased,  as  will  be 
noticed  from  the  subjoined  statistics  for  the  years  1871  to  1873,  and 
considerable  alterations  in  administration  are  contemplated  by  the 
authorities  to  enable  them  to  continue  efficient  management. 


I 


Letters. 
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Amount 
paid  for 
Post  Office 
Orders. 

Florins. 

2,137,341 

2,196,345 

2,469,907 

Government 

Letters. 

Number. 

1,330,026 

1,515,455 

1,640,723 

Registered 

Letters. 

Number. 
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Sanitary. 

The  epidemic  of  cholera,  which  broke  out  with  such  suddenness  iu 
the  latter  half  of  1873,  chiefly  among  the  European  and  native  popula¬ 
tion,  very  considerably  diminished  its  ravages  with  the  commencement 
of  this  year.  It  broke  out  afresh,  however,  iu  the  month  of  July,  this 
time  principally  in  the  Chinese  settlement,  and  carried  off  numerous 
victims. 

The  Chinese  town  is  situated  lower  than  the  rest  of  Batavia  and 
receives  its  water  supply  from  the  numerous  canals  which  flow  through 
it  to  the  sea,  these  having  previously  become  the  receptacle  for  all  the 
sewage  of  the  European  settlement.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
fact  that  the  Chinese  under  these  circumstances  should  have  remained 
so  long  free  from  this  scourge,  their  means  of  filtering  the  water  before 
drinking  it  being  very  imperfect. 

Having  once  gained  a  foothold  amongst  them,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  continued  to  show  itself,  though  less  frequently,  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  No  means  whatever  were  taken  to  prevent  infection,  by 
disinfectants  or  otherwise  ;  the  excreta  were  generally  passed  upon  the 
floor,  which  is  in  most  cases  the  earth,  into  which  it  soaked — or,  if  a 
utensil  was  used,  the  contents  were  thrown  into  the  river  or  canal,  to  be 
drunk  more  or  less  diluted  by  those  who  resided  below.  The  dead 
were  allowed  to  remain  unburied  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer,  and 
yet  no  harm  appeared  to  arise  from  this  utter  neglect  of  all  sanitary 
precautions. 

It  is  the  general  opiniou  of  the  medical  profession  here,  that  it  is 
not  directly  infectious  or  contagious,  and  the  comparatively  limited 
number  of  cases  under  the  circumstances,  seems  to  lend  considerable 
weight  to  their  opinion. 

Amongst  the  native  population  of  the  island,  cholera  assumed  grave 
proportions,  travelling  throughout  the  island  from  end  to  end.  Their 
knowledge  of  medicine  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  the  Government 
assistance  amounted  to  placing  bottles  of  medicine  with  the  heads  of 
the  districts,  to  be  called  for  by  the  relatives  of  the  sick  when  required. 
The  distances  prevented  all,  with  few  exceptions,  from  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  this  aid.  The  natives  were  thus  almost  entirely  without 
medical  assistance,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  nearly  all 
attacked  succumbed. 

The  Government  are  now  thinking  of  sending  natives  to  Holland 
annually  to  be  educated  in  medicine,  for  the  use  of  the  native 
population. 

The  Europeans  have  by  no  means  been  spared  from  repeated  small 
outbreaks  of  cholera  during  the  year,  though  it  at  no  time  assumed  the 
proportion  of  an  epidemic  amongst  them  as  in  1873.  Sporadic  cases, 
ten  or  twelve  at  a  time,  occurred  every  three  or  four  weeks  throughout 
the  year,  the  cases  being  widely  spread,  one  or  two  cases,  as  it  were, 
appearing  in  each  district  of  this  scattered  European  town  in  the  same 
day,  and  ending  almost  all  fatally.  The  rich  and  the  poor  seemed 
equally  liable  to  be  attacked,  and  the  districts  reputed  as  being  the 
most  healthy,  fared  equally  with  those  having  a  bad  name.  Erom  the 
persistency  of  these  manifestations  it  is  now  feared  that  the  disease  has 
become  here  endemic.  There  is  still,  however,  the  hope,  that  those 
outbreaks  amongst  the  civil  population,  may  be  due  to  fresh  importa¬ 
tions  from  Acheen,  where  the  disease  has  been  raging,  as  it  is 
frequently  happening  amongst  the  troops  in  the  garrison  here;  no 
precautions  being  taken  to  guard  against  its  occurrence. 

An  epidemic  of  measles  and  whooping-cough  broke  out  amongst  . 
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children  towards  the  end  of  this  year,  not  of  a  severe  nature,  however, 
and  which  has  now  entirely  ceased. 

Diphtheria,  'which  was  so  fatal  in  1873,  when  it  almost  assumed  the 
character  of  an  epidemic,  did  not  appear  in  1874. 

Small-pox  is  here  a  comparatively  rare  disease.  Vaccination  is 
compulsory  amongst  the  native  community,  and  is  most  efficiently 
carried  out  by  native  doctors  under  Government  supervision.  The 
natives  offer  no  objection  to  it,  and  the  proportion  in  the  number  of 
annual  vaccinations  in  the  island  to  the  increase  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  must  be  very  large. 

The  prevailing  and  never  absent  sickness  is  fever,  very  seldom  fatal 
among  the  European  and  Chinese,  who  use  quinine,  but  the  cause  of 
prolonged  suffering  and  frequent  death  among  the  natives,  who  have  not 
the  means  to  purchase  this  valuable  drug. 

Syphilis  and  other  venereal  diseases  are  very  rife,  notwithstanding 
compulsory  registration  and  examination  of  prostitutes. 

This  is  due  both  to  the  almost  entire  want  of  morals  amongst  the 
native  population  and  the  lax  manner  in  which  the  law  is  carried  out. 
The  type  of  disease,  however,  is  not  of  that  virulent  character  met  with 
China  and  other  Eastern  countries. 

There  are  two  hospitals  in  Batavia  for  natives ;  one  occupied  chiefly 
by  convicts  and  the  other  by  Chinese  incurables  and  lunatics.  I  am 
unable  to  give  any  statistics  of  admission  and  mortality ;  the  death  rate 
in  the  native  hospital  is,  however,  high,  especially  in  surgical  cases  and 
mainly  due  to  the  age  and  unhealthiness  of  the  building,  which  has  long 
been  condemned  by  a  medical  commission. 

A  plan  for  a  new  hospital  has  been  before  the  Government  for  a 
very  considerable  time  and  is  now  being  taken  into  consideration. 

The  lunatics  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  special  Government 
physician  sent  from  Holland  for  that  purpose. 

They  are  to  be  removed  to  Buitenzorg,  as  soon  as  the  fine  asylum, 
in  course  of  erection  there,  is  finished,  which  will  be  in  about  two 
years. 

The  writer  supply  and  drainage  of  Batavia  itself  are  most  defective. 
The  numerous  canals  wffiich  intersect  the  town  supply  both  purposes. 
All  excrement  is  thrown  into  these  water-courses ;  cattle,  horses,  and 
men  bathe  in  them,  and  the  water  is  used  for  all  domestic,  culinary,  and 
drinking  purposes.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  astonishing  that 
epidemics  are  not  more  frequent,  severe,  and  lasting. 

During  the  year  the  Government  have  made  two  artesian  wells,  at 
great  depths  below  the  surface,  and  others  are  in  course  of  construction, 
still,  from  the  scattered  nature  of  the  town  and  its  large  population, 
these  can  hardly  be  counted  in  the  water  supply. 

Steam  Navigation. 

The  coasting  trade  has  been  worked  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  and  with  their  usual  energy,  by  the  Netherlands  India  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  (Nederlandsch  Indische  Stoomvaart  Maatschappy),  whose 
dividend  of  15  per  cent,  shows  that  same  must  also  have  been  done 
profitably. 

As  anticipated  in  my  last  report,  extensive  repairs  have  been 
effected  to  most  of  their  older  vessels,  and  one,  the~oldest,  which  had 
become  almost  a  curiosity  from  the  length  of  time  she  had  been  in  use, 
was  disposed  of.  Further  purchases,  and  the  delivery  of  new  steamers 
previously  contracted  for,  have  fully  maintained  the  efficacy  of  the  line, 
whose  complement  now  consist  of  22  boats, ^registering  18,752  tons,  and 
with  a  nominal  horse-power  of  8,185. 
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In  connection  with  Government  requirements,  three  trips  monthly, 
and  return,  were  made  between  Batavia  and  Acheen,  while  extra  ser¬ 
vices  were  also  occasionally  rendered  by  the  company. 

A  couple  of  trial  voyages  were  made  to  Australia,  via  Torres  Straits, 
with  the  view  of*  establishing  a  monthly  line  under  Government  subsidy, 
but  the  scheme  was  abandoned,  as  the  subsidy  offered  was  not  found  to 
be  sufficient. 

The  company  have  secured,  on,  although  less  than  formerly,  still 
favourable  terms,  the  Government  contract  commencing  in  1876  and 
running  to  1890. 

The  various  companies  running  steamers  between  Java  and  Europe 
have  continued  their  regular  services,  and  the  lines,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Glasgow  line,  have  been  understood  to  pay  well ;  that,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  outward  cargo  obtainable,  has  not  done  so  favourably. 

Fewer  outside  steamers  visited  our  waters  in  this  than  during  the 
former  Tear. 

Tonnage. 

I  am  again  unable  to  furnish  reliable  statistics  regarding  the 
number  of  ships  of  different  nations  which  participated  in  the  carrying 
trade  during  the  year,  but  am  of  opinion  that  the  average  was  fully 
maintained  over  the  whole. 

Owiug  to  the  alteration  in  sugar  duties  most  of  these  cargoes  were 
shipped  to  the  Channel  for  orders,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  produce,  was  taken  by 
steamers,  materially  militated  against  .Butch  ships,  which  either  from 
being  already  partially  chartered  to  the  Dutch  Trading  Company  or 
other  causes,  were  required  to  return  to  Holland.  Kates  for  this 
employment,  which  in  May  were  quoted  70  fl.  to  75  fl.  per  last, 
declining  monthly,  until  in  December  they  stood  45  fl.  per  last. 

During  the  shipping  season,  rates  for  other  voyages  remained 
tolerably  stationary  at  the  following  quotations : — 

Channel,  for  orders  to  discharge  in  United  Kingdom  or  on  the 
Continent  between  Havre  and  Hamburg,  both  included,  3/.  12s.  Qd.  to 
3/.  15s.  for  handy  sized,  and  3Z.  to  3 l.  5s.  for  large  ships. 

America — New  York  and  Boston  principally,  3/.  15s.  and  3£.  5s. 
according  to  size  and  class. 

Australia — Sydney  and  Melbourne,  11. 15s.  to  11. 17 s.  6d.;  all  quota¬ 
tions  being  for  sugar. 


Ecclesiastical. 

The  Keverend  P.  H.  Erancis,  Consular  Chaplain,  obtained  temporary 
leave  of  absence  early  in  the  year  on  account  of  illness  arising  from 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  proceeded  to  Australia,  where,  however, 
the  disease  unfortunately  speedily  terminated  fatally. 

He  was  a  clergyman  of  much  promise,  and  greatly  esteemed  and 
regretted  by  the  British  community. 

His  death,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Government  aid,  have  meantime 
deprived  us  of  the  benefits  of  public  worship,  and  leave  little  or  no 
prospect  of  our  being  able  to  secure  a  new  pastor. 


Batavia,  December  23,  1875. 
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KOTTEBDAM. 

Report  by  Consul  Turing  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  'Rotterdam  for 

the  Year  1875. 

• 

In  writing  a  report  on  the  trade  of  the  district  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  this  consulate,  comprising  the  provinces  of  South  Holland  and 
Zealand,  it  seems  only  right  to  record,  in  the  first  instance,  the  most 
prominent  events  of  the  year,  which  are  of  a  national  and  not -merely  of 
a  local  nature,  so  far  as  they  affect  or 'may  be  expected  to  affect  trade, 
and  with  this  view  I  should  perhaps  commence  by  calling  attention  to 
the  war,  known  as  the  Atchin  w'ar,  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Hutch  in  Sumatra  since  1873,  and  to  explain  its  bearings  upon  the 
general  trade  of  the  mother  country.  But  in  order  to  show  that  the 
subject  has  not  been  overlooked,  a  very  brief  notice  of  that  unfortunate 
war  is  all  that  is  required  in  this  report,  for  it  has  never  materially 
affected  the  commerce  of  Holland,  and  its  political  significance  fails  to 
excite  any  particular  interest  in  the  country  generally,  except  as 
regards  the  effect  which  success,  but  more  especially  failure,  might 
produce  in  the  comparatively  adjacent  colonial  possessions  of  Java. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  consular  commercial  report  to  dilate 
upon  the  policy  of  such  a  war,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state 
that  if  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  especially  the  trading  portion  of 
the  nation,  could  be  canvassed  on  the  subject,  the  result  would  be  an 
expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  benefits  likely  ever  to  be  derived  from 
the  aggressive  colonial  policy  which  appears  to  be  aimed  at  in  Sumatra. 
The  nation  is  tired  of  the  war,  official  information  regarding  it  is 
meagre,  and  private  intelligence  is  frequently  suppressed  or  not  pub¬ 
lished;  but  it  drags  on  its  slow  course,  everybody  lamenting  the  loss  of 
life  and  the  pecuniary  burthens  it  involves,  but  no  one  caring  to  put 
forward  his  views  prominently  lest  he  might  show  his  neighbours,  or 
perhaps  his  enemy,  that  the  course  of  things  has  not  only  not  been  a 
smooth  one,  but  very  different  from  the  expectations  that  were 
cherished  when  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the  original  expedition  to 
Atchin  was  to,  be  a  matter  of  at  most  a  few  weeks. 

Although,  as  stated  above,  the  commercial  interests  of  Holland  have 
not  been  affected  by  this  war,  a  review  of  the  past  year  shows  but  too 
plainly  that  trade  has  not  been  prosperous.  Commercial  disasters  of 
any  magnitude  rarely  occur  in  this  country,  carefulness  and  circum¬ 
spection  being  national  characteristics  which  have  developed  commer¬ 
cial  honour  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  in  most  nations.  But 
surrounded  by  countries  wdiose  foreign  trade  generally  has  been  unsa¬ 
tisfactory,  Holland  could  not  escape  the  depression  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  commerce  generally,  although  what  may  be  termed  the  domestic 
trade  of  the  country,  enjoyed  especially  by  the  agricultural  classes, 
cannot  have  failed  to  be  remunerative.  The  improved  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  foreign  countries,  and  especially  with  Great  Britain, 
enables  even  the  smallest  landowner  or  farmer  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  competition  of  markets  which  formerly  were  practically  closed  to 
him.  Elax  and  flax-seed,  cattle  and  dead  meat,  butter  and  cheese, 
vegetables  and  fruit,  and  even  flowers  form  an  export  trade  which 
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increases  in  proportions  from  year  to  year,  and  the  thrifty  housewife  or 
her  industrious  consort  who  declines  to  be  converted  to  a  belief  in  the 
advantages  of  free  trade  is  heard  to  bewail  the  changes  that  have 
doubled  the  prices  of  many  necessaries  of  life  within  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  such  matters. 

Before  referring  in  detail  to  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  trade  of 
this  district,  certain  legislative  measures  affecting  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation  should  be  noticed  as  having  been  introduced  by  the  Government 
during  1875.  Amongst  these  is  the  postal  convention  of  Bern  adopted 
by  the  Netherlands,  by  which  foreign  postages,  except  to  France,  were 
reduced  to  a  uniform  rate  of  2 \d.  for  letters  weighing  only  15  grammes. 
Secondly,  an  important  concession  to  shipping  should  be  recorded, 
consisting  in  the  abolition  of  all  coast  and  river  light,  beacon,  and  buoy 
dues,'  a  measure  which  took  effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1875,  and  which 
relieves  shipping  of  what  was  formerly  a  somewhat  heavy  charge. 
These  dues  used  to  be  levied  according  to  the  route  taken,  and  upon 
the  measurement  tonnage  of  vessels,  at  the  rate  of  13lr  c.  Dutch 
currency,  or  2 ^d.  (say  twopence  and  seven-tenths  of  a  penny)  per  ton 
for  the  Maassluice  channel  and  on  every  voyage ;  hence  a  steamer  of 
an  average  tonnage  of  400  tons,  and  plying,  *as  many  do,  twice  a  week 
to  and  fro  between  Botterdam  and  London,  or  a  port  on  the  east  coast 
of  England,  and  always  using  the  shortest  and  cheapest  channel — that 
of  Maassluice — now  saves  in  the  course  of  a  year  (assuming  her  to 
have  performed  104'  voyages)  an  expense  of  about  468£.  The  third 
legislative  measure  of  importance  is  the  re-establishment  of  a  gold 
currency  in  conjunction  with  the  existing  silver  standard.  When  the 
discovery  of  gold-fields  in  Australia  began  to  augment  the  supplies  of 
gold,  which  then  had  already  been  largely  increased  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  diggings,  the  Executive  Government  of  Holland,  sharing  the 
view  held  by  many,  that  an  unusually  large  production  would  depreciate 
the  value  of  this  precious  metal,  resolved  m  1847  to  abolish  its  gold 
standard  and  to  substitute  silver,  which  previously  had  been  coined 
only  as  token-money..  It  has  since  been  argued  that  the  measure  of 
1847,  if  not  a  mistaken  one  at  the  time,  has  become  so  by  circum¬ 
stances,  the  increased  production  of  silver,  and  more  especially  the 
establishment  of  a  gold  coinage  in  Germany,  necessitating  a  similar 
change  in  this  country. 

So  far  the  coining  of  gold  has  been  sanctioned  by  law,  and  a  certain 
number  of  ten-florin  pieces  (10  fl.  being  about  16s.  8 d.)  were  brought 
into  circulation  during  1875,  but  silver  continues  to  be  the  legal  tender 
of  the  country.  The  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
country  generally  who  advocated  a  change,  now  express  dissatisfaction 
at  what  they  consider  to  be  only  a  half  measure,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  Government  will  be  compelled  ere  long  to  adopt  a 
gold  standard  only. 

Having  recorded  the  legislative  measures  of  interest,  some  details 
of  markets  must  be  given  in  respect  of  the  leading  articles  of  produce 
which  form  the  trade  of  this  port,. and  these  particulars  will  be  given 
below  under  the  heading  of  trade  and  commerce.  But  it  is  essential  to 
point  out  that  owing  to  the  geographical  position  of  Rotterdam,  its 
main  trade  is  a  transit  trade,  and  although  it  is  a  market  for  most 
articles,  and  even  a  very  important  one  for  many  articles  of  commerce, 
yet  these  supplies  form  only  a  portion  of  what  passes  through  this  port 
for  the  supply  of  Germany. 
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Trade  and  Commerce. 

Coffee. — The  importance  of  the  Dutch  market  as  a  leading  conti- 
inentai  coffee  market  consists  mainly  in  the  large  importations  of  Java 
•coffee  by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company,  who  realize  their  imports 
at  nine  public  auctions,  held  in  the  course  of  the  year  at  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam  alternately.  The  quantity  sold  by  this  company  during 
the  year  1S75  aggregated  797,861  bags,  against  807,140  bags  in  1874; 
but  in  addition  to  these  supplies,  further  arrivals  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Ceylon,  Africa,  and  South  America  swelled  the  total  imports 
last  year  to  1,363,300  bags,  against  1,074,900  bags  in  1874,  leaving  a 
stock  in  Holland  on  31st  December,  1875,  of  663,500  bags,  against 
397,682  bags  on  31st  December,  1874. 

The  general  course  of  prices  during  the  past  year  was  an  advancing 
one,  although  the  highest  figure,  which  was  reached  in  September, 
namely,  61^-  c.,  or  about  51.  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  could  not  be  maintained 
till  the  close  of  the  vear;  and  in  December  the  market  for  good  ordi- 
nary  Java  closed  at  58  c.,  showing  an  advance,  however,  on  the  prices 
ruling  in  January  of  the  same  year  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Erom  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  the  market  has  not  under¬ 
gone  such  violent  fluctuations  as  were  experienced  in  the  year  1873, 
when  prices  were  unreasonably  forced  up  by  speculation  to  72  c.,  about 
61.  Is.,  suddenly  to  fall,  without  any  apparent  cause,  to  a  level  of  57  c., 
4Z.  17s. ;  and  although  sanguine  and  not  altogether  disinterested  per¬ 
sons  predicted  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  under  review  the  high 
rates  ruling  in  1873  would  be  reached  and  even  exceeded,  these  views 
were  falsified. 

Sugar. — The  past  year  has  proved  very  unprofitable  to  all  persons 
interested  in  the  sugar  trade  in  this  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
universal  increase  in  consumption,  the  production  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  has  proved  more  than  equal  to  meet  all  demands,  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  given  to  the  manufacture  of  beetroot  sugar  (the  production  and 
consumption  of  which  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  Europe),  com¬ 
peting  as  it  does  with  the  increased  arrivals  of  colonial  sugars,  tended 
to  overstock  the  home  markets,  and  consequently  to  produce  a  steadily 
declining  course  of  prices. 

Competent  authorities  estimated  the  European  beetroot  crop  for 
the  season  1875-76  at  1,205,000  tons,  against  1,053,800  tons  for 
1874-75,  and  this  increase  alone  was  sufficient  to  impart  a  general 
dullness  to  markets,  more  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
production  of  this  description  of  sugar  represents  about  one-third  of 
the  total  crops  of  all  sugar-cane  and  beetroot  throughout  the  world. 

Another  influence  which  seriously  affected  the  trade,  and  the  Dutch 
markets  in  particular,  was  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  during  the 
whole  year  respecting  the  fate  of  the  sugar  convention  entered  into  in 
1864,  between  the  Netherlands,  France,  England,  and  Belgium,  and 
which  expired  in  July  last  year. 

During  the  autumn,  delegates  from  the  four  contracting  countries 
met  at  Brussels,  and  their  discussions  resulted  in  the  existing 
convention  remaining  in  force  until  the  1st  March,  1876. 

Prices  during  the  year  under  review  experienced  a  fall  of  about  10 
per  cent.  Imports  into  Holland  from  Java  in  1875,  260,364  baskets 
(57,280  tons)  ;  1874,  385,043  baskets  (84,709  tons).  Total  imports  of 
colonial  sugar  in  1875,  62,000  tons;  1874,  85,500.  Total  stocks  of 
colonial  sugar  on  31st  December,  1875,  4,500  tons;  on  31st  December, 
1874,  6,000  tons;  leaves  consumption  and  export  for  the  year  1875, 
57,500  tons;  for  the  year  1874,  79,500  tons. 
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• 

1875. 

1874. 

Tons . 

Tons. 

Imports  of  beetroot  sugar  . . 

24,000 

14,117 

Produce  of  inland  refineries. . 

15, C00' 

16,588 

Total  . . 

39,000 

30,705 

Exports  of  raw  sugar  from  Holland,  17,725  tons  in  1875,  against 
27,305  tons  in  1874.  Exports  of  refined  sugar  from  Holland,  76,706 
tons  in  1875,  against  84,815  tons  in  1874. 

Cotton  has  again  proved  a  losing  article  to  all  engaged  in  the  trade 
as  impoTters.  Eluctuations  in  value  have  occurred  in  common  with 
those  experienced  in  the  leading  markets,  and  which  were  generally 
caused  by  estimates  of  an  excessive  or  average  American  crop, 
according  to  the  daily  increased  or  diminished  receipts  at  the 
American  outports.  The  course  of  the  markets  throughout  the  year 
has,  however,  been  a  falling  one,  American  cotton  in  January  fetching 
42^  c.  or  about  7\d.  per  lb.,  whilst  in  December  its  value  was  only 
374  c.  or  about  6f  d. 

East  India  descriptions  naturally  shared  in  the  general  decline. 


Imports  into  Holland. 


American 

East  Indian  . .  . .  . . 

Other  kinds  . . 

Total  . . 

1875. 

1874.. 

Bales. 

69,326 

114,381 

76 

Bales. 

.  82,667 

86,066  . 

455 

183,783 

169,188 

• 

Home  Consumption 

and  Exports. 

1875. 

1874. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

American 

73,755 

80.495 

East  Indian  . . 

131,064 

102,049 

Other  kinds  . . 

90 

754 

Total  . . 

« 

204,909  . 

183,398 

Stocks  on  31st  December. 


1875. 

1874. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

American 

21,013 

25,442 

East  Indian  .. 

29,132 

45,715 

Other  kinds  . .  .. 

100 

214 

Total . .  * . 

50,245 

71,371 
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Indigo. — The  imports  from  Java  into  Holland  amounted  to  2,232 
■fchests.  The  bulk  of  this  quantity  was  put  up  to  public  auction  on  tbe 
1st  of  October,  4\rhen  the  decline  in  prices  which  had  set  in  during  the 
previous  months,  made  further  progress,  and  a  fall  of  from  20  c.  (3 \di) 
to  60  c.  (11^.)  was  established,  which  reduction,  however,  did  not  even 
enable  holders  to  move  off  the  whole  quantity  brought  forward. 

The  remaining  months  of  the  year  were  characterized  by  the  same 
dulness,  and  only  a  few  transactions  were  affected  to  meet  .immediate 
requirements  without  establishing  any  improvement  in  prices,  which 
ruled  throughout  the  year  from  220  e.  (3s.  2 \d.)  to  600  c.  (8s.  9 d.)} 
according  to  quality. 

The.  disappointing  result  to  the  large  transactions  in  Bengal  indigo 
entered  into  in  the  year  1873,  deterred  importers  from  repeating  the 
operation  on  a  similar  extensive  scale  during  the  twelvemonth  under 
review,  and  only  382  chests  were  imported  which,  with  a  balance  on 
hand  cf  about  318  chests,  were  put  up  to  auction,  resulting  in  the  sale 
of  about  half  the  total  quantity  at  a  reduction  on  previous  current 
prices  of  from  20  c.  (3-§-<7.)  to  30  c.  (4 \di). 

Petroleum  continues  to  hold  its  position  as  an  important  article  of 
import  into  this  country,  and  although  the  arrivals  during  1875  show  a 
falling  off  compared  to  those  in  the  preceding  year  (the  respective 
figures  being  166,741  barrels  in  1875,  and  181,000  barrels  in  1874),  the 
trade  has  been  an  active  one. 

The  opening  price  was  13  fl.,  and  subsequently  sales  were  effected  as 
low  as  Jljfl.,  but  an  increasing  demand  resulted  in  improved  quota¬ 
tions  which  fluctuated  between  12^  fl.  and  16  fl.,  the  latter  being  the 
closing  rate  in  December. 

Quantity  sold  from  first  hands  or  exported  in  transit,  about  182,221 
barrels,  2,215  cases  in  1875,  against  191,021  barrels,  13,735  cases  in. 

1874,  and  225,943  barrels,  3,127  cases  in  1875. 

Tea . — An  important  feature  in  the  trade  under  this  head,  is  the  • 
increasing  arrivals  from  Java,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  has 
been  greatly  extended,  owing  to  the  remunerative  prices  obtained  by 
•  the  planters  for  their  produce  in  the  home  market. 

The  consumption  of  Java  teas  in  Holland  forms  but  a  comparatively 
small  portion,  however,  of  the  total  quantities  sold  here,  the  bulk  of 
these  importations  being  bought  for  the  English  and  Constantinople 
markets,  part  of  the  supplies  likewise  finding  their  w'ay  to  some  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Germany,,  especially  to  East  Friesland. 

The  pungency  of  the  Java  teas  is  appreciated  by  the  English 
dealers,  and  hence  large  purchases  of  these  descriptions  are  made  here, 
principally  for  mixing  with  .Assam  teas  which  are  very  similar  in 
appearance  though  much  superior  in  flavor  to  Java  teas. 

The  total  imports  from  Java  amounted  to  50,000  chests  (of  about 
100  lbs.  each),  of  which  quantity  only  16,250  chests  were  entered  for 
home  consumption  ;  19,907  chests  remained  in  stock  on  31st  December, 

1875,  and  the  balance  was  exported  to  the  countries  named  above. 

The  imports  of  China  teas  for  1875  show  a  slight  decline  on  those 

of  previous  years,  having  been  25,500  chests,  against  34,125  chests  in 
1874,  and  38,000  chests  m  1873. 

Tin. — The  remarks  with  reference  to  the  course  of  prices  during  the 
year  of  the  several  articles  of  produce  enumerated  above,  apply  equally 
to  that  of  tin,  the  tendency,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  having  been  a 
downward  one.  In  January,  Banca  tin  was  selling  at  58^-  fl.,  or  about 
97s.  6d .,  but  the  demand  from  the  trade  was  dull,  and  in  the  absence  of 
speculative  purchases,  quotations  continued  to  droop,  until  in  August  a 
level  was  reached  of  47^  fl.,  or  about  79 s. 
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Influenced  by  improved  accounts  from  the  London  market,  prices- 
somewhat  rallied  and  reached  53  fl.  (885.  3d.)  in  September,  subse¬ 
quently  to  give  way  again,  when  in  November  the  i^ews  of  political 
disturbances  in  Perak  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  English 
market,  and  caused  a  corresponding  firmness  on  the  part  of  holders  in 
Holland,  without,  however,  resulting  in  any  large  transactions,  and  in 
December  prices  receded  to  50  fl.,  about  83s.  3 cl. 

Billiton  tin  followed  in  the  wake  of  Banca,  with  a  difference  in 
value  in  favour  of  the  latter  of  2  fl.,  or  about  3s.  4 d. 

Total  stock  on  31st  December,  1875: — Banca,  i91, 893 ;  Billiton, 
29,679  slabs.  1874: — Banca,  135,217 ;  Billiton,  28,450  slabs. 

Exchanges. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  and  previous  to  the  intro 
duction  of  the  new  gold  coinage  referred  to  in  the  commencement  of 
this  report,  the  depreciated  value  of  silver  caused  a  steady  decline  in 
the  rate  of  exchange  on  London,  the  lowest  point  touched  being 
11  fl.  6675-  c.  per  £  sterling  for  short  bills ;  but  after  gold  had  been 
coined  the  rate  advanced  materially,  fluctuationg  during  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  year  between  11  fl.  90  c.  and  12  fl.  per  £  sterling. 

Money  has  been  very  abundant  in  this  country  throughout  the 
whole  year,  as  shown  by  the  discount  rate,  which  from  1st  January  to 
26th  August  stood  steadily  at  3^-  per  cent.,  and  from  the  last-named 
date  till  the  end  of  the  year  at  3  per  cent. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Shipping. — The  importance  of  Rotterdam  in  its  relation  to  the 
shipping  interests  of  Great  Britain  will  be  best  seen  by  a  glance  at 
the  following  list,  setting  forth  the  steamer  lines  employed  in  the 
direct  carrying  trade.  They  consist  of  the  following  : — 


nd  from — 

London  (direct) 

Number  of  Steamers. 

Harwich  (see  below) 

•  • 

. .  ..  6 

Hull . 

. .  . .  4 

33 

Goole 

33 

Grimsby  . .  . . 

3) 

Newcastle  . . 

..  2 

Sunderland  . . 

•  •  •  •  X 

Liverpool  . . 

•  •  .  •  2 

33 

Middlesbro’ . . 

•  • 

•  •  •  •  1 

33 

Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  Cardiff  ..  ..  1  every  10  days. 

Scotland. 


Leith  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  -  2  weekly. 

Grangemouth  ..  ..  ..  ..2  „ 

Dundee  . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  1  every  10  days. 

Ireland. 

Belfast  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1  weekly. 

Dublin  ..  ..  ..  ..1  fortnightly. 


The  above  are  all  under  British  flag,  and  besides  a  Dutch  company 
employs  in  the  trade  to  and  from  London  three  steamers  weekly  sailing 
under  Dutch  colours. 

The  total  represents  no  less  than  about  thirty-seven  steamers  per 
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week  employed  regularly  in  the  carrying  trade  between  this  port  of 
Rotterdam  only  and  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  greater  portion 
(the  winter  months  of  December,  January,  and  .February  showing  some 
diminution),  and  is  irrespective  of  steamers  which  may  from  time  to 
time  be  so  employed,  and  of  sailing  vessels ;  the  latter  are,  however, 
being  superseded  continually  by  steamers,  and  are  now  almost  entirely 
confined  to  small  craft  employed  in  trading  to  minor  ports  on  the  east 
coast  of  England  and  vessels  in  the  coal  trade. 

With  reference  to  the  six  steamers  weekly  to  and  from  Harwich,  I 
should  point  out  that  they  belong  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  and  ply  in  connection  with  their  Continental  passenger  and 
goods  traffic  from  London  via  Harwich  to  Rotterdam. 

This  line  is  well  managed,  and  has  deservedly  become  a  favourite 
route  for  passengers. 

The  journey  from  London  is  performed,  under  usual  circumstances 
of  weather,  in  twelve  hours  to  Rotterdam  and  in  eighteen  hours  to 
Cologue,  under  arrangements  with  the  Dutch  Rhenish  Railway 
Company. 

Hitherto  the  trains  in  connection  with  this  service  leave  London 
at  7  p.m.,  and  could  arrangements  be  made  for  a  somewhat  later 
departure,  the  route  would  become  a  valuable  means  of  postal  com¬ 
munication  for  Holland  and  parts  of  Germany.  From  this  side  to 
London  the  line  is  already  used  for  carrying  letters,  which,  leaving  this 
place  in  the  afternoon,  are  distributed  in  the  Metropolis  by  the  first 
delivery  the  following  morning.  If  mails  were  carried  likewise  from 
London  by  these  boats,  letters  could  be  delivered  here  three  to  four 
hours  earlier  than  by  the  existing  route  via  Belgium, 

I  have  confined  the  above  remarks  to  the  steamer  trade,  and  I  now 
subjoin  a  table  showing  the  total  carrying  trade,  including  all  sailing 
vessels  and  all  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  further  a  table  of 
the  indirect  trade  with  other  countries,  both  extracted  from  my 
Consular  Registers,  and  drawn  up  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
paragraph  7  of  the  General  Instructions. 


Betitkn  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Rotterdam  iii  the  Year  1S75. 
Direct  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies. 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  point  out  that  there  is  at  present 
a  fortnightly  line  of  steamers  to  New  York  under  Dutch  colours,  and  a 
monthly  line  to  Java  via  the  Suez  Canal,  likewise  under  Dutch  flag, 
and  owned  by  Dutch  companies  who  have  had  these  steamers  built  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  trade  in  which  these  fine  boats  have  been 
employed  has,  however,  not  been  a  profitable  one,  the  American  line 
especially  having  proved  a  disappointment  to  its  shareholders.  There 
are,  besides,  steamer  lines  to  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic  ;  to  Havre, 
Bordeaux,  and  to  the  Mediterranean  ports,  and  to  Constantinople,  and 
also  a  line  to  Hamburgh  ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  boats  sail  under 
,  Dutch  flag.  But  although  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  enterprise  shown 
here  in  these  matters,  yet  the  Dutch  mercantile  navy  as  a  whole 
remains  very  stationary  in  point  of  aggregate  tonnage,  and  the  number 
of  vessels  is  gradually  falling  off,  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  owners 
experience  iu  working  small  and  medium-sized  ships  to  advantage. 
Hence,  when  these  are  sold,  wrecked,  or  broken  up,  they  are  not 
replaced  excepting  by  vessels,  or  more  generally  by  steamers,  of  much 
larger  capacity,  and  as  these  are  generallv  built  in  England  or  on  the 
Clyde,  the  Dutch  ship-builder’s  trade  is  steadily  on  the  wane. 

The  following  figures  are  submitted  in  support  of  the  above  facts  : — 


Dutch  Mercantile  Marine. 


Year. 

Total  Number 
of  Yessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Slst  December,  1870  .. 

1,508 

Tons. 

441,995 

„  1871  .. 

1.443 

431,021 

„  1872  .. 

1,356 

416,607 

1873  .. 

1,304 

425,973 

„  1874  .. 

1,298 

1,248 

452,300 

1875  .. 

445,092 

In  1870  the  above  total  of  1,508  vessels  included  51  steamers,  and 
in  1875  the  total  of  1,248  vessels  included  83  steamers. 
ft*'*  Navigation. — Under  this  head  I  have  to  call  attention  to  the 
improved  condition  of  the  channel  to  sea,  known  as  the  new  water  way 
of  the  Hock  van  Holland.  It  was  first  used  in  March,  1872,  by  an 
ocean  steamer,  and  its  depth  of  water  having  gradually  increased,  it  has 
now  become  the  main  channel  to  and  from  sea.  It  has  entirely  super¬ 
seded  the  entrance  to  the  river  at  the  Brielle,  and  only  some  of  the 
largest  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  require  still  to  enter  at  Brouwers- 
haven,  whence,  via  Helvoetsluice  and  the  canal  of  Yoorne,  they  reach 
Rotterdam.  If  the  Hock  van  Holland  channel  eventually  deepens  by 
the  process  of  scouring,  as  its  engineers  have  always  predicted,  it  will 
be  the  only  route  in  use,  the  total  distance  from  Rotterdam  to  sea 
being  only  about  16  miles.  At  the  close  of  the  year  under  review,  with 
ordinary  tides,  the  shallowest  point  in  the  channel  was  39  decimetres, 
or  12  feet  9  inches  at  low  water,  giving  a  depth  at  mid  tide  of  about 
15J  feet,  and  at  high  water  of  about  17  feet  9  inches. 

Under  very  favourable  circumstances  at  spring  tides  there  is  some¬ 
times,  however,  considerably  more  water,  as  is  shown  by  a  steamer 
drawing  18f  feet  haying  passed  through  the  channel  on  one  occasion. 
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Public  Works. 

The  most  important  public  works  within  tbe  district  of  this  con¬ 
sulate  are  those  in  course  of  construction  in  Rotterdam.  In  the  first 
place,  the  railway  viaduct  deserves  notice.  This  is  being  built  by 
Government ;  it  will  intersect  the  whole  city  from  north-west  to  south¬ 
east,  and  will  be  connected  with  a  double  rail  bridge  across  the  Maese. 
It  is  a  gigantic  work  such  as  no  railway  company  would  ever  have 
contemplated,  and  which  the  State  only  can  afford  to  carry  out ;  and, 
when  completed,  this  viaduct  and  bridge  will  be  the  connecting  link 
of  the  Dutch  railway  from  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Leyden,  and  the 
Hague,  with  the  line  of  railway  to  Roosendaal  on  the  Belgian  frontier, ' 
and  thus  with  the  Belgian  railways,  and  also  with  the  Dutch  railways 
to  Middleburg  and  Flushing,  of  which  Roosendaal  is  likewise  the 
junction  station. 

It  is  expected  that  these  works  will  have  sufficiently  progressed  by 
the  autumn  of  1876  to  admit  of  trains  for  Belgium  starting,  from 
Rotterdam  instead  of  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  and  thus 
passengers  will  be  spared  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  involved 
hitherto  bv  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Maese  in  a  steam  ferry  boat; 
but  the  connection  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  the  Dutch  railway 
from  Amsterdam  to  this  place  referred  to  above,  cannot  be  completed 
until’many  months  later. 

Parallel  to  the  railway  bridge  at  but  a  few  yards  distance,  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Rotterdam  are  building  an  ordinary  bridge  for 
carriage  traffic.  This  is  to  connect  the  town  with  what  is  expected  to 
become  the  Birkenhead  of  Rotterdam,  very  extensive  works  being  now 
carried  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  partly  for  account  of  the 
town,  and  partly  for  account  of  a  public  company,  who  propose  con¬ 
structing  wharves,  warehouses,  and  docks. 

To  any  person  who  has  recently  visited  this  city,  the  necessity  of 
more  space  and  accommodation  for  the  busy  and  increasing  traffic 
of  the  port  must  have  been  apparent ;  and  if  these  works  had  not  been 
undertaken,  an  absolute  want  of  storage  room  at  certain  times  must 
inevitably  have  checked  the  expansion  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  and 
forced  into  other  channels  business  which  Rotterdam  is  most  jealous 
of  retaining  and  extending. 

With  regard  to  public  buildings,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  new 
telegraph  and  post  office,  and  a  railway  fetation.  These  buildings  are 
in  tbe  very  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  latter  is  in  connection  with  the 
viaduct  line  described  above. 


Rotterdam,  May  6,  1876. 
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SURINAM. 

Report  by  Consul  Colien  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Surinam  for  the 

Years  1873-75. 


On  the  1st  of  July,  1873,  terminated  the  State  supervision  over  the 
emancipated  people  which  followed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1863. 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  imports  and  exports 
obtained  during  the  last  three  years : — 


Countries. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Holland . 

Guilders. 

1,616,931 

Guilders. 

897,297 

Guilders. 

1,403,154 

Guilders. 

722,819 

Guilders. 

1,191,557 

Guilders. 

439,483 

North  America  ... 

835,434 

560,233 

751,112 

522,888 

690,551 

682,246 

England . 

745,692 

1,439,984 

483,047 

1,019,292 

492,728 

936,423 

Demerara 

478,773 

266,545 

612,305 

268,337 

565,433 

349,280 

Barbadoes 

146,619 

11,186. 

281,767 

2,394 

213,406 

1,606 

St.  Nazaire 

31,013 

J15 

29,642 

947 

25,045 

158 

Curagoa . 

8,956 

... 

8,083 

126 

8,142 

... 

Cayenne  . 

11,024 

619 

26.396 

13,802 

139 

Calcutta . 

37,849 

49,864 

... 

... 

Martinique 

5,425 

6,776 

... 

Guadeloupe 

576 

957 

... 

Menado . 

32,500 

... 

... 

St.  Lucia . 

1,246 

... 

... 

Brazils  . 

180 

•  •  • 

... 

Antigua . 

... 

530 

... 

... 

Madeira . 

... 

4,765 

... 

... 

Total 

... 

... 

3,952,223 

3,181,274 

3,645,370 

2,616,803 

3,125,415 

2,409,335 

Exhibiting  an  average  decrease  in  imports  of  566,830  guilders,  and  in 
exports  of  668,205  guilders  per  annum. 

It  must  not  be  conceived  bv  the  imports  exceeding  the  exports  that 
local  consumption  is  equal  to  the  value  or  that  trade  is  on  the  increase ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  a  state  of  utter  stagnation,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  articles  imported  lies  for  an  interminable  period  in  the 
bonded  warehouse.  The  competition  is  too  great  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  such  of  the  native  rural  population  as  will 
labour  to  prolong  the  work,  if  in  three  days  they  earn  sufficient  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  makes  the  position  of  both  planters  and 
merchants  very  critical. 


Shipping. 
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The  movement  of  the  shipping  at  this  port  is  also  on  the  decrease, 
there  being  a  limited  quantity  of  produce  for  shipment,  and  supplies 
being  imported  in  diminished  quantities,  there  is  not  much  hope  of 
any  improvement  for  some  time  to  come,  if  at  all,  in  this  respecc. 

The  average  rate  of  freight  obtainable  is  as  follows  : — • 


•  ■ 

To 

To  North 

To  Great 

Holland. 

America. 

Britain. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

Sugar 

Ton 

2  2  0 

2  2  0 

2  10.  0 

Cocoa 

•  * 

3  2  6 

2  5  0 

2  15  0 

Cotton 

0  9  8 

•  • 

0  12  8 

Eum  and  molasses . . 

Gallon 

0  0  2£ 

•  o  o  H 

0  0  24- 

Agriculture. 

The  reluctance  of  the  freed  population  to  perform  regular  field 
labour,  and  their  innate  disposition  to  idle  and  squat,  encouraged  by 
small  freeholds  obtained  from  Government  at  a  nominal  rent,  have 
brought  the  agricultural  resources  of  this  colony,  on  which  its  prosperity 
exclusively  depends,  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  indeed  almost  to  a  state 
of  ruin. 

Proprietors  in  general  depending  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
their  produce  are,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  sugar,  compelled 
to  limit  the  cultivation  of  their  estates  or  end  in  the  abandonment  of 
their  properties. 

Estates  in  existence  are  mainly  kept  up  by  foreign  labourers  imported 
•from  China,  the  West  Indies,  and  British  India;  but  these,  however, 
are  so  few  in  number,  that  unless  regular  supplies  are  introduced, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  done  without  further  Government  aid  than 
is  at  present  afforded,  and  capital  brought  into  circulation,  this  extensive 
and  fertile  possession  of  Holland  must  eventually  be  struck  off  the  list 
of  sugar-exporting  colonies. 


The  subjoined  table  will  show  the  quantity  of  staple  produce  obtained  and  exported. 
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Decrease. 
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Population. 

The  population  of  this  colony,  besides  the  Indians  and  so-called 
bush  negroes,  descendants  of  former  runaway  slaves,  whose  number 
-cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  accuracy,  was,  exclusive  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces,  according  to  the  official  returns,  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

Europeans. 

Immigrants. 

Natives. 

Total. 

1873 

694 

4,415 

44,372 

49,481 

1874 

713 

4,852 

45,214 

50,779 

1875  ..  •  .. 

706. 

‘  3,779 

45,363 

49,848 

The  births  were — 


Years. 

In  Wedlock. 

Out  of  Wedlock. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1873  .. 

205 

174 

397 

671 

712 

1,383 

1874  .. 

171 

176 

347 

623 

575 

1,198 

1875  .. 

201 

143 

344 

686 

629 

1,317 

giving  a  total  in  1S73  of  1,780,  in  1874  of  1,745,  and  in  1875  of  1,661. 
The  deaths  were  in — 


Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1873  .. 

•  • 

1,294 

1,125 

2,419 

1874  .. 

o  • 

1,979 

1,371 

3.350 

1875  .. 

•  • 

1,383 

1,076 

2,409 

By  comparing  the  tables  of  births  and  deaths  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  deaths  exceed  the  births  by  ail  average  of  332  per  annum. 

Education  and  Religion. 

In  Paramaribo  are  two  Government  schools  for  indigent  girls, 
attended  by  234  last  year ;  four  Moravian  schools,  attended  by  1,116 
children;  three  Roman  Catholic  schools,  .attended  by  1,022  children; 
and  eighteen  private  schools,  attended  by  1,107  children,  whereof  480 
boys  were  educated  at  the  expense  of  Government. 

In  the  district  are.  eleven  Government  schools,  attended  by  504 
children;  thirteen  Moravian  schools,  attended  by  648  children;  and 
three  Roman  Catholic  schools,  attended  by  169  children. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  district  comprise  the  simplest  rudi¬ 
ments,  with  a  small  smattering  of  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 
The  masters  are  thoroughly  incompetent,  and  the  scholars  equally 
apathetic.  In  the  town  schools  the  above  studies  are  completed,  and 
pupils  carried  forward  to  higher  branches  of  education. 

A  law  to  establish  compulsory  education  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Government  to  the  Colonial  States,  but  its  application,  if  passed,  will 
be  attended  with  great  difficulties,  nor  can  its  enforcement  be  made 
general. 
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Among  the  labouring  classes,  who  are  principally  members  of  the 
Moravian  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  education  and  religion  would 
appear  to  have  little  or  no  influence.  Since  their  emancipation  the 
native  rural  population  have  withdrawn  in  considerable  numbers  from 
the  church ;  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  which  were  formerly  almost 
unknown,  are  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent ;  superstition  and 
indifference  for  the  Gfospel  gaining  ground  day  by  day,  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  reposed  in  the  members  of  the  several  missions  during  slavery- 
more  or  less  vanished  ;  while  with  the  facilities  natural  to  the  country  of 
leading  a  nomad  life  in  the  bush,  they  will,  it  is  feared,  fast  return  to 
a  state  of  barbarism.  * 

Industry. 

Within  the  past  year  the  gold-diggings  or  washings  have  become 
so  general  as  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  into  the  Colonial  Treasury  a 
considerable  revenue  bv  the  numerous  concessions  of  land  granted  by 
the  Government  to  individuals  at  a  rent  of  10  c.  (2d.)  per  hectare  for 
prospecting  purposes.  The  result,  as  hitherto  carried  on,  can  only  be 
said  to  have  met  the  preliminary  outlay  and  daily  expenses  ;  but  from 
the  report's  of  the  several  enterprizers  who  are  already  at  work  in  the 
interior,  and  the  fine  samples  of  gold  obtained,  which  is  estimated  at  a 
value  of  320  dol.  per  lb.,  prove  that  this  and  other  mineral  substances 
can  be  procured  in  considerable  quantities. 

Relying  on  the  success  attending  the  explorers  and  the  vast  wealth 
that  has  been  accumulated  by  those  engaged  in  this  industry  in  French 
Guiana,  the  inhabitants  are  devoting  their  energy  and  capital  to  this 
enterprize,  and  by  the  high  rate  of  wages  offered  to  labourers — 3s.  4d. 
a  day  and  maintenance — Chiuese  labourers,  who  are  specially  sought 
for,  are  incited  to  abandon  field  labour,  aud  it  is  said  that  few  natives 
are  induced  to  volunteer  their  services  to  the  Concessionaires. 

Looking  at  the  energy  and  interest  now  displayed  by  the  colonists, 
encouraged  by  the  local  Government,  for  the  development  of  this 
industry,  one  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  a  few  years  gold 
diggings  or  washings,  as  is  the  case  in  French  Guiana,  will  supersede 
the  agricultural  productions  of  this  colony. 


Revenue  and  Expenditure. 


Years. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Subsidy. 

Guilders. 

Guilders. 

Guilders. 

1873  . 

939,962 

1,239,041 

299,079 

1874  .. 

1,354,200 

1,496,330 

142,130 

1875  . 

851,251 

1,213,015 

361,764 

The  expenditure  of  this  colony  is  far  in  excess  of  its  revenue,  and 
for  years  past  an  annual  subsidy  has  been  allowed  by  the  maternal 
Government.  The  annual  budget,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Colonial 
States,  is  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Chambers  in  Holland,  where 
invariably  such  items  as  may  be  considered  superfluous  or  unnecessary 
are  struck  out,  thereby  reducing  the  Government  grant. 

This  tends  rather  in  its  results  to  cramp  the  energies  of  the  recipient 
than  to  develop  them,  for  works  of  public  utility  are,  year  after  year, 
being  put  aside  for  “  better  days.” 


Surinam,  June,  187G. 
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lieport  by  Consul  Churchill  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Provinces 
of  Ghilan  and  Aster abad  for  the  Tears  1874  and  1875. 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

Ghilan. 

Prom  the  consular  reports  published  since  1865  on  the  trade  of 
these  provinces,  it  is  evident  that  the  exports  have  always  exceeded  by 
a  long  way  the  importations,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  Ghilan  may  be 
considered,  even  in  its  impoverished  condition,  as  some  value  to  Persia. 
Notwithstanding  the  repeated  failure  of  the  silk  crops  in  Ghilan  of  late 
the  importations  and  exportations  seem  to  maintain  their  importance, 
and  this  result  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  Ghilan  is  on  the  main- 
road  between  Central  Persia  and  Russia,  and  that  the  trade  between 
these  two  countries  is  scarcely  affected  by  local  misfortunes.  Jt  is  to 
be  regretted  that,  viewing  the  repeated  failure  of  silk  in  these  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  inhabitants,  who  are  by  no  means  unmindful  of  their 
interests,  have  not  turned  their  attention  more  than  they  have  done  to 
other  sources  of  gain,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  cultivation  of  rice  and 
wheat,  for  which  both  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  ancient  Hircania  are 
most  favourable. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  fluctuations  of  trade  within  the 
last  ten  years  : — 

Imports. 


Year. 

From  Foreign 
Parts. 

From  Interior. 

Total. 

S 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1865  . 

97,324 

196,753 

294,077 

1866  . . 

112,048 

70,580 

182,628 

1871 . 

207,998 

176,510 

384,508 

1874  . 

191,600 

275,600 

467,200 

1875  . 

235,840 

254,000 

489,840 

Exports. 


Year. 

To  Foreign 
Parts. 

To  Interior. 

Total. 

1865  . 

£ 

450,724 

£ 

271,793 

£ 

722,517 

369,843 

1866  . 

331,936 

37,907 

1871  . . 

413,108 

180,651 

593,759 

1874  . 

208,280 

206,880 

415,160 

1875  . 

281,300 

154,000 

435,300 

5  r 


[641] 
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In  the  years  1866,  1871,  1874,  and  1875  the  produce  of  silk  in 
Ghilan  was  respectively  valued  at  £743,200,  £286,700,  £331,280,  and 
£104,400,  showing,  as  I  have  observed,  no  analogy  with  the  general 
trade  of  the  place. 

The  exports  and'  imports  for  the  years  1874  and  1875  are  given  in 
the  following  tables : — 


Toeeigh  Trade  (to  Eussia  via  Enzela)  in  1874. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Remarks. 

Silk  (1,800  ballots)  .. 

Lbs. 

180,950 

£ 

32,400 

To  Russia. 

Husks  and  refuse 

28,000 

1,760 

yy 

Cocoons 

19,000 

3,000 

Eice  (various  qualities) 

6,300,000 

20,000 

)) 

Timber  (box,  walnut  loups).. 

•  • 

12,800 

For  England  and  France. 

Silk  embroidery  on  cloth  . . 

•  « 

34,000 

For  Turkey. 

Cured  sturgeon,  caviar,  &c.. . 
Fish  (dried  end  salted) 

•  • 

40,000 

Russia. 

•  • 

4,400 

Caucasus. 

Olive  oil  and  soap  . . 

200,000 

4,000 

Russia. 

Silk,  manufactured  . . 

•  • 

6,000 

Turkey  and  Russia. 

J  ewellery 

•  • 

12,000 

Russia. 

Fruit  (walnuts,  nuts,  &c.)  . . 

•  • 

6,000 

"Wool . 

300,000 

4,000 

>> 

Wheat 

1,300,000 

3,400 

Sheepskins  . . 

•  • 

2,800 

Woollen  clothing 

•  • 

3,200 

Caucasus. 

Cattle . . 

head 

1,700 

3,400 

yy 

Grebeskins  . . 

20,000 

1,120 

y  y 

Miscellaneous 

•  • 

14,000 

Total  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

208,280 

Home  Trade  (to  the  Interior)  in  1874. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Remarks. 

Silk  (3,252  ballots)  . . 

Husks  and  refuse 

Cocoons 

Rice  . .  . .  •  . . 

Silk,  manufactured  . . 

Silk  embroidery  on  cloth  . . 
Woollen  cloths 

Olive  oil  and  soap  . . 

Fruit  (walnuts,  nuts,  &c.)  . . 
Miscellaneous 

Lbs. 

247,000 

93,075 

43,350 

6,187,500 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

o  • 

•  • 

•  • 

£ 

93,600 

5.840 

8.840 

19.800 

16,000 

18.800 
4,400 

26,000 

3,600 

10,000 

f  1  >900  lbs.  to  Tabreez. 

<  700  lbs.  to  Bagdad. 

[  650  lbs.  to  Interior. 

}  Bagdad  and  the  Inte- 
/  nor. 

f  To  Tehran  and  other 
\  parts  of  Persia. 

To  Tehran,  Ac. 

)> 

)> 

Total . 

•  • 

206,880 

RESHT. 
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Foreign  Trade  (from  Kussia)  in  1874. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Remarks. 

Sugar  (loaf) . 

Lbs. 

3,550,000 

£ 

89,600 

From  Marseilles  vi& 

Iron  and  steel 

60,000 

8,800 

Tiflis. 

Russian. 

Copper  . 

76,000 

4,800 

Glassware,  crockery,  and  earthenware 

•  • 

48,000 

Cloth . 

•  • 

6,000 

Petroleum  and  naphtha 

•  • 

4,800 

Bokeri. 

Tea . 

70,000 

10,000 

Russian. 

Chintz  . 

•  « 

4,000 

Gold  lace  and  braid  . . 

•  • 

3,600 

Turkey. 

Candles  . 

50,000 

2,000 

Russian. 

Miscellaneous 

•  • 

10,000 

i  9 

Total  . . 

•  • 

191,600 

Home  Trade  (from  the  Interior)  in  1874. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Remarks. 

1 

Printed  cottons,  from  Tabreez 

Lbs. 

•  « 

£ 

60,000 

From  England. 

Cloth  „ 

•  • 

16,000 

From  England  &  France. 

Silk  brocades  „  ,, 

•  • 

10,000 

From  France. 

Glass,  clocks,  &c.  ,,  „ 

•  • 

8,000 

Cotton  wares,  white  and  coloured 

•  • 

24,000 

From  Isphahan,  Yezd, 

Silk  goods  . . 

•  • 

20,000 

Kerman. 

From  Kashan,  Yezd, 

Shawls 

«  • 

9,200 

Khorassan. 

Kerman. 

Flour  . . 

8,922,222 

28,000 

Kasvir. 

Spices 

#  ' 

26,000 

Central  Persia.] 

Sheep . . 

18,000 

5,600 

Arak. 

Woollen  goods 

•  « 

18,000 

Leather 

22,950 

3,600 

31,600 

Hamadan, 

Butter 

1,007,200 

Kermanshah. 

Silkworm  eggs 

12,750 

8,000 

Sebswar  and  Kerman- 

Miscellaneous 

t  • 

•  • 

7,600 

shah. 

Total  .. 

•  « 

•  • 

275,600 

5  f  2 
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Foreign  Trade  (to  Russia  via  Enzella)  in  1875. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Remarks. 

Silk,  8,000  mens  at  10  tomans 

Husps (has),  12,000  mens  at  2  tomans 

Lbs. 

102,000 

£ 

32,000 

For  Russia. 

153,000 

9,600 

07 

Silk,  second  quality  (kij),  900  mens 

11,475 

2,500 

07 

at  7  tomans 

Rice,  150,000  kutis  .. 

8,606,000 

18,000 

7} 

Timber  (boxwood,  loupes,  &c.) 

•  • 

20,000 

For  England. 

Embroidery  . . 

i  •  « 

36,000 

,,  Turkey. 

Sturgeon,  caviar,  and  isinglass 

Eish,  dried  . . 

«  • 

80,000 

„  Russia. 

•  • 

4,400 

„  Caucasus. 

Olive  oil 

•  • 

3,600 

Silk,  manufactured  . . 

•  • 

12,000 

Turkey  and  Russia. 

Wheat 

1,223,000 

3,200 

Russia. 

Woollen  clothing,  made  up  . . 

•  • 

4,000 

Caucasus. 

Jewellery 

•  • 

18,000 

Russia. 

Cattle . .  . .  . .  . .  head 

2,000 

4,000 

Caucasus. 

Spices,  wax,  &c. 

•  • 

4,000 

07 

i  •  • •  •  •  «  «  •• 

•  • 

2,800 

07 

Eruit  . . 

•  • 

5,600 

07 

W ool,  raw 

229,500 

3,600 

07 

Miscellaneous 

•  • 

18,000 

» 

Total  .. 

•  • 

281,300 

Home  Trade  (to  the  Interior)  in  1875. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Remarks. 

Rice,  130,000  kutis  . .  . .  . . 

Lbs. 

7,459,000 

£ 

15,600 

To  Tehran,  &c. 

Silk,  to  Tabreez 

140,222 

44,000 

I 

„  Bagdad 

57,300 

18,000 

I 

„  Cazvin,  &c.  . . 

29,322 

9,200 

1-870,640  lbs. 

Husks  and  refuse  . .  ^  . 

Silk,  second  quality  . . 

127,500 

35,700 

8,000 

7,840 

Silk  manufactures  . . 

•  • 

19,200 

To  Tehran. 

Embroidery  . . 

•  • 

16,000 

07 

Woollen  clothing 

•  • 

4,800 

77 

Soap  and  oil  . . 

108,000 

2,160 

07 

Eruit  . . 

•  • 

3,200 

77 

Miscellaneous 

•  • 

6,000 

07 

Total  . . 

•  • 

154,000 

• 

BESHT. 
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Foreign  Trade  (from  Russia)  in  1875. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Remarks. 

Sugar,  loaf  . . 

Lbs. 

6,643,000 

£ 

104,000 

From  Marseilles. 

Iron  and  steel 

50,000 

7,200 

From  Russia. 

Copper,  lead,  tin,  &c. 

95,000 

6,000 

99  99 

Glassware,  crockery,  &e. 

•  • 

10,800 

99  99 

Cloth  . . 

•  • 

6,000 

99  99 

Petroleum  and  naphtha 

•  • 

7,600 

99  99 

Tea . 

58,000 

8,000 

99  ; 9 

Russian  prints 

•  • 

4,800 

33  33 

Gold  lace  and  braid  . . 

•  • 

4,400 

99  99 

Candles 

70,000 

2,800 

99  99 

Safran 

•  • 

1,840 

99  99 

Muskets  (for  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment)  . .  . .  . .  boxes 

900 

56,000 

Germany. 

Ammunition  „  „ 

100 

4,400 

99 

Miscellaneous 

•  • 

12,000 

Russia. 

Total  . . 

•  • 

235,840 

Home  Trade  (from  the  Interior)  in  1875. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Remarks. 

Printed  cottons,  from  Tabreez 

•  • 

Lbs. 

•  • 

£ 

60,000 

From  England. 

Cloth,  fine  „ 

•  • 

•  • 

16,000 

From  England  &  France. 

Silk  brocades  „ 

•  • 

•  • 

14,000 

„  France. 

Glass,  clocks,  &c.  „ 

#  • 

•  • 

14,000 

33  33 

Cotton  wares  (white  and  printed) 

•  • 

•  • 

20,000' 

From  Isphahan,  Yezd, 

Silk  goods 

•  • 

•  • 

14,000 

and  Kurman. 

From  Kashan,  Yezd, 

Shawls 

•  • 

•  • 

7,200 

Khorassan. 

Kerman. 

Flour  . . 

•  • 

3,380,000 

22,000 

Kazveen. 

Spices. . 

• « 

•  • 

22,000 

Yezd,  &c.  . 

Sheep  . .  . .  . .  . .  head 

15,000 

4,800 

Arak. 

Woollen  goods 

• « 

•  • 

16,000 

99 

Leather 

•  • 

22,950 

3,600 

Hamadan. 

Butter 

•  • 

892,222 

28,000 

Kermanshah. 

Silkworm  eggs 

•  • 

8,922 

5,600 

Sebzwar  and  Kerman- 

Miscellaneous 

•  • 

•  • 

6,800 

shah. 

Toticil  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

254,000 

The  total  exports  for  1874  amounted  to  £415,160,  and  the  total 
imports  to  467,200 ;  while  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  interior  of 
Persia,  which  passed  through  Grhilan  in  transit,  is  represented  by 
£225,600. 

During  the  year  1875,  a  very  unfortunate  year  for  the  inhabitants 
of  this  province,  the  exports  amounted  to  £435,300,  and  the  imports  to 
£489,840,  besides  £215,200  worth  of  produce  that  found  its  way  out  of 
the  country  through  this  province  in  transit. 

The  following  two  tables  will  show  the  details  of  this  transit  trade :  — 
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From  the  interior  of  Persia  to  Russia  via  Resht  in  1874. 


Articles. 

Quantities, 

V  alue. 

Remarks. 

Cotton  from  Kazveen 

Lbs. 

2,800,000 

£ 

61,600 

,,  Gez  . .  . . 

900,000 

19,600 

Printed  Calicoes  . . 

•  • 

38,000 

From  Kashan  and 

Kerbaz  (white  cotton  cloth) 

•  • 

32,000 

Yezd. 

From  Khorassan. 

Tambakou  (tobacco) 

•  • 

18,000 

For  Shirvan. 

Silk,  manufactured 

•  • 

8,800 

Yezd  and  Kerman. 

Fruit  (dried) 

•  • 

7,200 

Pistaches,  raisins,  and 

Shawls 

6,400 

almonds. 

Kerman. 

Spices  and  drugs  . . 

•  * 

6,400 

5,600 

Silkworm  eggs 

8,922 

For  the  Caucasus. 

Woollen  clothing  . . 

•  • 

2,800 

)> 

Flour 

16,000 

3,200 

Miscellaneous 

•  • 

16,000 

Total  . 

•  • 

225,600 

Prom  the  interior  of  Persia  to  Russia  via  Ghilan  in  1875. 


Articles, 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Remarks. 

Cotton  from  Kazveen 

Lbs. 

3,000,000 

£ 

52,000 

,,  Gez  . .  . .  . .  ‘ 

2,192,000 

38,000 

White  cotton  cloth,  Kerbaz 

•  • 

40,000 

Russia. 

Printed  cotton  goods,  Persian  . . 

•  « 

20,000 

From  Kashan  and 

Shawls 

•  • 

8,800 

Yezd. 

From  Kerman  and 

Silk  manufactured 

•  • 

14,000 

Khorassan. 

From  Yezd,  Kashan, 

Tobacco 

•  • 

12,000 

and  Khorassan. 

For  Shirvan. 

Dried  fruit 

•  • 

5,600 

Russia. 

Woollen  clothing  . . 

•  • 

4,800 

For  the  Caucasus. 

Wool,  raw. . 

229,500 

3,600 

11,600 

4,800 

Russia. 

Miscellaneous 

•  • 

Silkworm  eggs 

10,197 

For  the  Caucasus. 

Total 

•  • 

215,200 

In  adding  the  value  of  this  transit  trade  to  the  amount  representing 
the  exports  through  Ghilan,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1874 
640,760/.  worth  of  Persian  produce  was  exported  from  this  place  to 
foreign  parts,  while  the  total  exports  from  the  province,  including  the 
exports  to  the  interior  of  Persia,  came  up  to  1,107,960. 

Por  the  year  1875  these  items  amounted  repectively  to  640,500/,, 
and  1,130,340/. 

As  no  mention  is  made  in  Mr.  Consul  Abbott’s  reports  of  the  trade 
that  passed  through  Ghilan,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  that  trade  was 
included  in  the  tables  furnished  by  him.  Thence  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  any  tangible  conclusions  on  the  progress  or  decline  of  trade  in 
these  provinces. 

The  only  British  merchandize  that  finds  its  way  to  the  markets  of 
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Resht,  is  printed  cottons,  imported  into  Persia  by  a  mercantile  bouse 
under  British  protection,  established  at  Tabreez.  These  British  prints 
are  sold  in  lots  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  establishment  to  Persian 
merchants  and  others,  who  send  them  into  the  interior,  according  to 
the  tastes  of  the  various  localities  for  which  they  are  destined.  Resht 
imported  60,000Z.  worth  of  such  prints  in  1874,  and  60,0002.  worth  in 
1875.  The  amount  appears  large  enought  to  warrant  a  less  costly 
means  of  conveyance,  the  way  through  the  Caucasus  being  much 
shorter,  and  also  safer  and  cheaper  than  that  by  Trebizond  and 
Erzeroum  ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  Messrs.  Zeigler  and  Co.,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  have  not  adopted  the  route  through  the  Caucasus  to  stock  the 
market  of  Resht,  if  not  that  of  Tehran,  with  printed  cottons,  especially 
as  they  have  agents  both  here  and  at  the  Persian  capital.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  right  to  observe  that  although  facilities  are,  in  a  certain 
measure,  accorded  by  the  Russians  for  the  transit  of  foreign  merchan¬ 
dize  through  the  Caucasus,  official  interference  is  carried  there  to  such 
an  extreme  that  merchants  are  deterred  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  route  through  Russian  territory.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  when  the  railway  line  between  Tiflis  and  Bakou  is 
terminated — and  it  will  be  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years — -the 
Russian  Government  will  see  the  advantage  of  breaking  down  the 
barriers  that  its  own  employes  have  shortsightedly  set  up  against  the 
development  of  trade  in  that  part'  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

Silk. — With  regard  to  this  valuable  and,  to  Gfhilan,  most  important 
produce,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  to  my  report  transmitted  to 
the  Foreign  Office  on  the  12th  October  last. 

To  the  information  therein  contained  I  have  only  to  add  that  silk¬ 
worms’  eggs  from  Japan  were  imported  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the 
years  1867,  1868,  and  1869,  for  the  sums  of  6002.,  1,6002.,  and  7,2002. 
respectively,  but  that  within  the  last  ten  years  silkworms’  eggs  from 
various  parts  of  the  interior  of  Persia  (Khorassan  more  particularly) 
have  been  imported  and  exported  to  the  Caucasus  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portions  : — 


Years. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

1866  .. 

12,750 

54,000 

•  • 

1867  .. 

16,575 

57,200 

•  • 

1868  .. 

19,225 

54,000 

•  • 

1869  .. 

22,941 

54,000 

•  • 

1870  .. 

25,500 

64,000 

•  • 

1871  .. 

31,875 

65,000 

8,932 

18,200 

1872  .. 

20,394 

35,200 

6,375 

11,000 

1873  .. 

24,216 

34,200 

8,288 

11,700 

1874  .. 

17,847 

15,200 

8,922 

5,600 

1875  .. 

26,775 

12,600 

10,197 

4,800 

It  is  calculated  that  for  the  production  of  1  men  of  silk,  equal  to 
12£  lbs.,  13  mens  of  yellow  Japauese  cocoons  are  required ;  that  from 
16  to  30  mens  of  white  Japanese  cocoons  and  12  mens  of  Khorassan 
cocoons  are  required  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  silk.  The  silk 
produced  from  Japanese  egg3  fetches  a  very  low  price  in  the  market,  on 
account  of  its  want  of  strength  and  its  dull  colour,  not  more  than 
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6  tomans  being  paid  for  the  yellow  and  8  tomans  for  the  white,  while 
the  silk  resulting  from  Sebzevar  silkworm  seed  fetches  a  much  higher 
price. 

The  prices  of  the  various  articles  of  trade  in  the  markets  of  Kesht 
are  as  follows : — 


Rice.. 

Meat 

Wheat 

Barley 

Flour  (Astrakan) 
„  (Casvien)  . . 
Olive  oil  . . 

Wool 

Cotton  . .  . , 

Sugar 
Petroleum 
Tea 

Candles 

Oxen 

Sheep 

Sheepskins 

Hides 

Grebe  skins 

Boxwood 

Embroidery 


1  keran  per  men  of  12|  lbs. 


3  krans 

99 

16  shahis 

99 

11  „ 

)J 

6  krans 

V 

2  „ 

» 

6  „ 

>9 

5  „ 

99 

r.x 

^2  99 

99 

io  „ 

99 

H  „ 

99 

36  „ 

99 

12f  „ 

99 

50  „  per 

head. 

7  „ 

99 

10  shahis  each. 

10  krans  ,, 

i  x 

X  2  })  )> 

20  toman  per  1,000  pieces. 

from  2|  to  5  tomans  per  square  yard. 


1  men  shah 

Weights. 

•  •  •  • 

1  men  Tabreez  . . 

•  •  •  • 

12 %  lbs. 

,6  h  „ 


Exchange. 


25  krans 
10  „ 

20  shahis 
2  panabuts 


ll. 

1  toman. 
1  kran. 


Asterabad. 


The  whole  trade  of  the  province  of  Asterabad  amounts  to  about 
160,000Z.  a  year. 

The  customs  of  the  port  of  Jez  are  farmed  for  4,000  tomans  per 
annum.  Jez  is  the  only  port  of  the  province,  aud  through  it  most  of 
the  trade  of  that  locality  is  carried  on.  Here,  as  at  the  custom-house 
at  Enzelee,  in  G-hilan,  the  merchants  make  arrangements  with  the 
authorities,  by  which  a  considerable  discount  is  made  on  the  5  per  cent, 
imposed  by  treaty. 

The  imports  are  roughly  estimated  at  100,000  tomans,  and  the 
exports  at  300,000  tomans,  including  the  produce  of  the  interior  which, 
through  the  town  of  Asterabad,  finds  its  way  out  of  the  country. 

The  Mercury  and  Caucasus  Company’s  steamers  anchor  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  village  of  Jez ;  they  convey  most  of  the  trade 
of  this  province  to  Bakon  and  vice  versa ,  Constantinople  being  the 
.  destination  of  the  greater  part  of  the  exports.  600  bales  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  (mostly  Manchester  goods),  8,000  boxes  of  Marseilles 
sugar,  50,000  tomans’  worth  of  spices,  mostly  from  Turkey,  besides 
iron,  steel,  spirits,  hardware,  china,  wine,  and  copper  utensils  from 
Russia  are  annually  imported ;  while  25,000  bales  of  cotton,  6,000,000 
lbs.  of  wheat,  600,000  lbs.  of  caviar  are  3rearly  exported  to  Russia  and 
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the  Caucasus.  About  100  ballots  of  silk  aud  60,000  tomans’  worth  of 
opium,  originally  from  Yezd,  goes  to  Constantinople,  and  v'ool,  loupes, 
silkworms’  eggs  (from  Lebzewar),  grebe  skins,  dried  fruit,  &c.,  find 
their  way  out  of  the  province  through  Jez. 

The  direct  trade  between  Asterabad  and  the  Turkish  capital  (in 
transit  through  the  Caucasus)  is  carried  on  by  native  merchants.  It 
amounts  to  about  40,000  tomans’  worth  of  imports,  and  is  made  up  of 
English  piece  goods,  while,  as  already  stated,  the  whole  of  the  opium 
and  silk  goes  to  Constantinople.  The  local  prices  are : — 


Cotton 

Wheat 

Rice 

Barley 

Sesamum . . 

Wool 

Silk,  yellow 
„  white 


20  tomans  per  kharvar. 

10  to  20  krans  per' kharvar. 
15  krans  per  kharvar. 

8  krans  per  kharvar. 

8  tomans  per  kharvar. 

4  krans  per  men. 

10  tomans  per  men. 

8£  tomans  per  men. 


Agricultural  labour  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  the  produce 
for  wheat,  rice,  and  barley. 


Weights. 

1  men  of  Asterabad  . .  . .  . .  . .  141  lbs. 

1  kharvar  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  585  „ 

Agriculture . — There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  climate 
of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  plateau  of  Persia, 
between  which  rises  the  elevated  range  of  the  Elburz  ;  for,  while  the 
latter  is  dry,  these  provinces  are  reputed  for  their  dampness,  and  their 
vegetation  is  quite  tropical.  Swampy  forests  cover  the  whole  surface 
of  the  low  lands  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Elburz  on  its  northern  face,  in 
which  every  description  of  fruit  tree  grows  luxuriantly  ;  thus  walnuts, 
nuts,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  plums,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  hops,  and 
various  kinds  of  berries  grow  wild  in  the  forests  ;  their  quality  is  neces¬ 
sarily  inferior,  but  they  afford  ample  subsistence  to  the  poor,  who  are 
in  consequence  inclined  to  be  indolent.  In  summer  the  vegetable 
gardens  produce  every  kind  of  melon  and  cucumber,  and  the  vast 
quantities  of  this  crude  fruit  consumed  by  the  lower  classes  generates 
various  sorts  of  fever,  which  prevail  between  the  months  of  July  and 
October. 

Owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
everywhere,  rice  is  grown  very  considerably,  but  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry  tree  is  what  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  are  extensive  plantations  of  this  tree  to  be  seen  all 
over  the  plains.  The  younger  the  trees  are  the  more  prized  is  the  leaf 
as  food  for  the  silkworm,  and  old  trees  are  usually  cut  down  to  make 
room  for  new  plantations.  Near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  boxwood 
grows  in  abundance,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Tenekaooun,  in  the 
province  of  Mazenderun.  Upwards  of  27,000/.  worth  of  this  wood 
was  purchased  at  Eostow  last  year  by  an  English  firm  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  great  profits  made  by  some  individuals  have  induced  many  people 
to  engage  in  this  trade  this  year.  Boxwood  was  formerly  cut  down  in 
large  quantities  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  but 
disputes  having  arisen  as  to  the  rightful  ownership  of  the  forests,  the 
Eussian  Government  has  within  the  last  few  years  prohibited  its  being 
cut ;  thence  it  has  been  sought  for  in  these  provinces.  It  is  a  wood 
that  grows  very  slowly,  and  requires  much  time  to  attain  the  size 
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required  for  the  market.  It  is  thus  probable  that  very  few  years  will 
see  the  end  for  a  time  of  this  branch  of  trade  in  this  part  of  Persia. 
Already,  in  Ghilan,  it  has  become  scarce,  but  vast  forests  of  it  are  still 
to  be  found  in  Mazenderuu.  The  Governor  of  Ghilan,  with  a  view  to 
making  the  Persian  Government  profit  by  this  rising  industry,  has 
thought  fit  to  obtain  the  Shah’s  sanction  to  prohibit  the  further  cutting 
of  this  wood  and  loupes  without  a  special  permission,  and  this  measure 
has  given  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction  both  amongst  the  owners  of  box¬ 
wood  forests  and  those  engaged  in  cutting  and  exporting  this  timber. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Elburz,  through  which  the  Sefudrood  runs  from 
the  plateau  of  Persia  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  olive  tree  grows  freely, 
and  olive  oil  of  a  very  fair  quality  might  be  produced  if  proper  presses 
were  employed ;  as  it  is,  the  oil  extracted  by  the  most  primitive 
methods  is  thick  and  unsuited  for  the  table ;  it  is  principally  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap. 

Oranges,  lemons,  mandarins,  and  all  the  various  descriptions  of  this 
kind  of  fruit  are  plentiful.  Unfortunately  the  winter  of  1874-75 
destroyed  many  trees  ;  the  loss  accruing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ghilan 
alone  from  this  calamity  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  200,00(P. 

Tobacco  of  the  quality  grown  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
known  under  the  name  of  bafra,  has  been  tried  at  Besht,  and  the 
quality  produced  is  not  inferior  to  the  original  stock.  The  governor, 
JSTasir-ul-Mulk,  who  is  both  enlightened  and  enterprising,  has  at  my 
suggestion  written  to  Constantinople  for  a  large  supply  of  Yenija  and 
Latakieh  seed,  and  should  these  qualities,  so  famous  in  Turkey,  be 
suitable  to  this  climate,  the  growth  of  this  plant  may  attain  some 
importance  in  the  course  of  time. 

Owing  to  the  great  similarity  of  the  climate  of  these  shores  with 
that  of  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  where  a  fair  quality  of  tea  is  produced, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  this  plant  would  succeed  here,  and  I  have 
applied  for  some  tea  seed  from  that  part  of  India  to  try  it.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  person  who  had  first  suggested  this  idea,  and  who  had  made 
overtures  to  the  Persian  Government  for  the  establishment  of  a  tea 
plantation  in  Ghilan,  has  been  obliged  to  quit  the  country  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  this  notion  has  apparently  been  abandoned. 

Cattle. — It  is  only  of  late  years  that  cattle  have  been  exported  in 
any  quantities  from  these  shores.  The  oxen  are  of  the  Indian  breed, 
with  the  hump  on  the  back,  and  of  a  diminutive  species.  They  sell  for 
from  3  to  5  tomans  per  head.  They  are  not  used  for  draught,  and  are 
only  killed  for  butcher’s  meat  in  winter. 

Sheep  and  goats  are  not  so  plentiful,  although  cheap,  costing  from 
7.9.  to  10,9.  a  head.  Their  wool  is  of  a  fine  texture,  but  very  dirty,  and 
it  sells  in  the  market  in  this  state  at  the  rate  of  4^-  krans  the  men  of 
12  J  lbs.  This  winter  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  it,  and  it  has 
consequently  increased  in  price. 

Horses. — The  Turcoman  breed  of  horses  procurable  in  the  province 
of  Asterabad  is  peculiar  to  Persia.  It  is  a  large-boned  animal,  of  the 
English  hunter  type,  very  hardy,  and  up  to  any  amount  of  work.  In 
1857  several  specimens  of  this  breed  were  sent  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  ultimately  sent  them  to  Algeria, 
where  they  were  successfully  crossed,  in  the  “  hara”  of  Blida,  with  the 
small  Barbary  horse  of  the  country.  They  fetch  high  prices  in  Persia, 
and  are  much  prized  at  the  capital. 

I  may  here  mention  the  existence  of  wild  horses  in  Ghilan.  The 
forests  are  so  extensive  that  horses  once  gone  astray  are  recovered  with 
difficulty.  In  some  parts  of  Ghilan,  horses  as  wild  as  the  roebuck  aud 
the  stag  are  met  with  at  times,  animals  born  aud  bred  in  the  jungle. 
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Public  Works. 

Nothing  in  the  shape  of  public  works  has  been  accomplished  within 
the  last  two  years.  The  cutting  cleared  through  the  forest  by 
Mr.  Reuter’s  staff  of  engineers,  with  a  view  to  connecting  Resht  with 
the  capital  by  rail,  is  already  obliterated.  The  roads  through  the 
jungle,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  route  from  the  coast  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  are  at  times  all  but  impracticable.  The  main 
route  is  comparatively  speaking  in  tolerable  condition,  and  fit  for 
carriage  traffic  for  about  twenty  miles  ;  beyond  that  it  is  as  rough  as 
any  road  in  Persia,  and  quite  unfit  for  wheels.  The  port  of  Enzelee  is 
inaccessible  to  the  mail  steamers  in  rough  weather,  and  no  means  have 
yet  been  devised  to  insure  communication  with  the  Russian  vessels  that 
frequent  the  coast.  The  inland  sheet  of  water  between  Enzelee  and 
Piri  Bazar,  called  the  Murdal,  is  still  traversed  by  small  flat-bottomed, 
boats,  which  require  a  large  crew  to  navigate  them,  while  there  is  room 
for  the  employment  of  half-a-dozen  steam  launches,  if  only  for  towing 
purposes.  In  fact,  public  works  do  not  appear  to  have  hitherto 
engrossed  the  attention  of  Government  in  these  provinces. 

Postal  Communications. 

The  Caspian  provinces  are  better  off  for  postal  communications 
than  any  other  part  of  Persia,  as  the  Russian  steamers  of  the  Mercury 
and  Kafkas  Company  place  Resht  and  Asterabad  within  fourteen  and 
seventeen  days  of  London  respectively,  via  Astrakan,  during  eight 
months  of  the  year.  These  boats  touch  at  Enzelee  and  Jez  once  a 
week,- and  place  these  ports  in  communication  with  all  the  other  ports 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Erom  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
April,  the  Volga  being  closed,  the  postal  steamers  only  ply  once  a 
month. 

In  Persia  proper  no  postal  arrangements  have  hitherto  been  made, 
and  letters  are  carried  by  special  couriers.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
institute  a  regular  post-office  at  Tehran,  but  it  may  be  long  before  it 
can  be  said  that  regular  postal  communications  exist  in  this  country, 

Eisheries. 

The  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  is  reputed  for  its  fisheries,  and 
vast  quantities  of  caviar,  isinglass,  and  dried  fish  are  exported  every 
year  to  Russia  and  the  Caucasus.  The  sturgeon,  called  the  seg  mahi, 
or  dogfish, — the  salmon  and  salmon  trout,  called  azad  mahi, — and  the 
sefud  mahi  abound  in  the  creeks  and  rivers  along  the  coast  of  Ghilan 
and  Mazenderan.  The  former,  the  most  valuable  of  the  three,  pro¬ 
duces  the  much-prized  caviar,  of  which  so  large  a  consumption  is  made 
in  Russia  and  in  Turkey  ;  while  the  sefud  mahi,  when  dried,  supplies 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  provinces,  as  well  as  those  of  Shirvan,  with 
salt  fish  at  a  very  low  price  all  the  year  round, — a  luxury  which  to 
them  is  very  palatable  with  their  rice,  which  constitutes  their  principal 
food. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  fisheries  of  Ghilan  and  Mazenderan 
have  been  farmed  out  to  a  Russian  subject,  named  Leonozoff,  who  has 
agreed  to  pay  the  Persian  Government  the  sum  of  41,000  tomans 
a  year  for  the  monopoly.  Mr.  Leonozoff’s  contract  is  for  five  years, 
and  although  the  amount  paid  by  this  person  exceeds  the  amount 
formerly  collected  by  Government  for  the  said  fisheries,  it  is  calculated 
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that  a  much  larger  sum  might  have  been  paid  for  the  said  fisheries, 
viewing  the  great  profits  made  by  Mr.  Leonozoff. 

When  the  winter  season  sets  in,  and  the  fish  seek  shelter  in  the 
creeks  and  up  the  rivers  to  spawn,  upwards  of  500  fishermen  are 
employed.  It  frequently  occurs  that  the  fish  are  so  plentiful — coming 
as  they  do  in  shoals — that  they  are  baled  out  of  the  water  at  the 
mouths  of  the  creeks  and  rivers.  Under  such  circumstances  as  many 
as  30,000  fish  are  caught  in  a  day.  At  other  times  prongs  and  hooks 
and  nets  are  used.  The  sturgeon,  which  is  a  large  fish,  4  or  5  feet 
long,  and  is  deemed  “haram,”  or  unlawful  for  food  b}^  the  Persians,  is 
cut  open  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  roe  and  the  gelatinous 
substance  on  the  back.  It  is  then  salted  and  put  into  casks,  as  also 
the  caviar,  and  shipped  for  Astrakan,  the  headquarters  of  Mr. 
Leonozoff’s  business.  .There  the  caviar  is  put  into  tins  and  sent  to 
all  parts  of  Eussia.  It  is  calculated  that  the  produce  of  these  fisheries 
exceeds  200,000  tomans  a  year,  No  export  duty  is  levied  on  this 
produce,  and  the  Persian  Government  have  no  control  over  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  establishment.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  say  what  amount  of. 
profit  is  made,  but  the  expense  of  catching,  salting,  packing,  and  skip¬ 
ping  cannot  come  to  much  less  than  100,000  tomans  a  year. 

Salmon  and  salmon  trout,  weighing  15  to  20  lbs.  or  more,  can  be 
bought  in  the  season  for  from  2s.  to  4s.  The  flavour  of  the  former  is 
more  like  the  salmon  trout  than  the  real  salmon.  Its  colour  is  of  a 
paler  hue,  and  has  been  scarcely  recognised  as  salmon  by  its  taste. 

The  sefud  mahi  does  not  exceed  5  or  Gibs,  in  weight,  and  is  sold 
fresh  at  4 cl.  each. 

Embroidery. 

One  of  the  few  articles  of  Eesht  industry  exported  from  this  place, 
as  well  to  the  interior  of  Persia  as  to  the  Caucasus  and  other  parts  of 
Eussia,  is  the  silk  embroidery  on  cloth,  for  which  Eesht  has  acquired  a 
certain  reputation.  Horse-cloths,  table-covers,  and  carpets  are  made 
of  this  really  most  beautiful  embroidery,  in  which  great  taste  is  dis¬ 
played  both  in  the  design  and  in  the  disposition  of  colours.  It  surpasses, 
by  a  good  way,  in  fineness  embroidery  of  the  same  kind  produced  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  its  price  is  from  2\  to  5  tomans  the 
square  zer,  which  is  a  trifle  larger  than  the  square  metre. 

General  Eemarks. 

Administration. — Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  organization 
of  a  provincial  Government  in  Persia.  In  reality  no  Government  at 
all  exists,  the  only  functions  of  the  ruling  power  being,  apparently,  the 
collection  of  the  taxes. 

When  a  governor  is  appointed  by  the  Shah  to  one  of  the  provinces, 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  and  it  is  his  business 
to  collect  them  the  best  way  he  can,  with  the  aid  of  his  farrashes,  his 
personal  guard,  and  employes.  No  police  of  any  regular  description 
exists  in  the  provinces,  but  the  power  of  a  farrash  is  paramount,  and 
when  he  is  deputed  by  his  chief  to  any  quarter  to  enforce  an  order,  the 
servant  developes  into  a  man  of  much  consequence,  and  generally  con¬ 
trives  to  fill  his  purse  before  he  returns  to  his  duties  at  the  Government 
mansion.  Indeed,  a  farrash  is  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  other¬ 
wise  paid,  and  it  is  only  by  such  irregular  means  that  they  can  exist. 

The  province  of  Ghilan  is  subdivided  into  districts,  at  the  head  of 
which  are  appointed  Lieutenant-Governors,  responsible  to  the  Governor 
of  the  province  for  the  due  collection  of  the  taxes.  These  different 
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districts  and  the  amount  of  taxation  imposed  on  each  are  given  in  the 
following  list : — 


Currency. 

Sterling. 

Tomans. 

£ 

Kesht 

43,000 

17,200 

Lahijan  . . 

4(5,000 

18,400 

Fomen  . . 

36,000 

14,400 

Gesker  . . 

6,000 

2,400 

Talishan . . 

1,500 

600 

Sheft 

6,000 

2,400 

Eustemabad 

3,000 

1,200 

Eudbar  .. 

2,000 

800 

Menjeel  . . 

2,000 

800 

Lengerood 

7,000 

2,800 

Siah  Kuh  and  Dilman  . . 

6,000 

2,400 

Total  .. 

158,500 

63,400 

The  district  of  Talish,  comprising  the  subdivisions  of  Talish  Dulab, 
Shandermine  Assalem,  Gili  Dulab,  Kerganrood,  Masai,  and  Enzelee 
only  pays  1,500  tomans,  but,  being  on  the  Russian  frontier,  it  furnishes, 
like  Asterabad,  a  sort  of  frontier  guard  in  which  every  able-bodied  man 
is  enrolled. 

The  taxes  are  assessed  in  accordance  with  a  survey  made  some  fifty 
years  ago,  since  which  date  many  changes  have  necessarily  taken  place. 
Estates  that  were  once  flourishing  have  become  a  rank  jungle,  while 
forest  lands  that  were  not  taxed  in  those  days  have  since  been  brought 
under  cultivation,  but  pay  nothing.  These  changes  render  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  taxes  difficult,  and  although  officers  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Central  Government  to  make  a  new  survey,  cupidity  intervenes  between 
the  Government  and  the  landowner,  from  which  both  are  losers,  the 
only  gainer  being  the  surveyor,  who  has  received  a  bribe  to  make  out 
the  assessed  taxes  as  small  as  possible,  without  his  survey  being 
accepted  as  final. 

The  Governor  of  Ghilan  receives  10,000  tomans  a  year,  payable  out 
of  the  taxes,  as  his  stipend,  but  he  is  about  the  only  paid  officer  in  the 
administration.  His  Secretary- General  pays  himself  out  of  the  arbitrary 
fees  levied  on  the  signature  of  the  documents  that  pass  through  his 
hands,  and,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  farrashes  pay  themselves  out 
of  the  sums  they  impose  on  the  inhabitants,  and  in  this  manner  is 
carried  on  the  administration  of  the  province.  If  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  a  district  does  not  come  forward  with  ample  presents  to 
the  Governor,  besides  the  regular  amount  of  taxes  assessed  as  his  share 
of  the  “maliat,”  his  property  is  confiscated,  and  he  may  consider 
himself  well  off  if  he  is  not  subjected  to  the  ignominious  punishment 
of  the  sticks  for  not  having  had  the  money  ready  at  hand  when  his 
time  came  to  pay  up.  In  his  turn  the  Governor  of  the  province  is 
waited  upon  by  the  Central  Government  in  a  manner  that  would 
astonish  any  European  functionary.  The  result,  is  that  the  landed 
proprietors,  who,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  silk  crops  during  the 
last  few  years,  have  not  been  able  to  recoup  themselves,  are  ruined  to 
a  man  in  Ghilan,  and  the  state  of  things  is  becoming  daily  worse  and 
worse.  Landed  property  is  at  an  absurd  discount,  and,  as  no  one  will 
buy,  debts  cannot  be  paid,  and  trade  is  at  a  stand  still. 

In  the  courts  of  justice  the  same  system  of  irregularity  prevails. 
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None  of  the  judges  are  paid,  so  that  he  who  bribes  most  gains  his  suit. 
A  case  may  come  up  over  and  over  again,  as  no  sentence  is  deemed  to 
be  final,  and  may  any  day  be  reversed  by  a  decree  from  the  Shah. 

Is  it  then  a  wonder  with  such  ample  opportunities  for  the  governing 
class  to  enrich  themselves,  that  the  attempted  reforms  called  the 
Tanzimati  Hassana  should  have  been  received  with  so  much  hesitation 
at  the  hands  of  the  administration  and  the  judicial  authorities?  The 
institution  of  those  reforms  should  have  been  preceded  by  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  various  members  of  the  administration  to  have  proved 
acceptable  to  them,  but  what  was  more  surprising  was  the  opposition 
these  reforms  received  from  the  people  whose  interests  they  were  meant 
to  protect.  It  is  obvious,  now,  that  this  opposition  sprang  from  the 
fear  entertained  by  the  people  lest  they  should  be  more  heavily  taxed 
to  pay  for  the  new  administrative  machinery,  and  still  be  exposed  to  the 
old  exactions. 

Customs. 

The  customs  of  the  various  provinces  of  Persia  are  farmed  out 
separately.  Those  of  Ghilan  render  40,000  tomans  per  annum,  besides 
10,000  tomans  levied,  contrary  to  treaty,  on  the  internal  trade.  5  per 
cent,  is  the  amount  payable  on  all  merchandize  coming  in  and  going 
out  of  the  country.  Merchandize  having  once  paid  customs,  it  is  not 
called  upon  to  do  so  again  when  it  passes  from  one  province  into 
another,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  system  by  some  merchants  to 
pay  less  than  the  regulation  5  per  cent.,  by  paying  on  the  spot  export 
duty  on  merchandize  destined  to  quit  the  country  through  another 
frontier,  as  the  farmer  of  the  customs  of  Ghilan,  for  instance,  who  has 
no  connection  with  the  farmer  of  the  customs  of  Tabreez,  would  prefer 
receiving  3  per  cent.,  and  deliver  a  customs  receipt  on  silk  proceeding 
to  Trabreez  but  destined  for  exportation,  to  allowing  the  goods  to  quit 
the  province  without  paying  anything. 

JRevenue. — The  total  revenue  of  Ghilan  is  made  up  of  the  following 
items. 


% 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Tomans. 

£ 

Customs  . .  . . 

40,000 

16,000 

Inland  tolls  . . 

10,000 

4,000 

Fisheries 

41,000 

16,400 

Crown  lands  . . 

170,000 

68,000 

Land  tax 

158,000 

63,000 

Shop  tax 

3,000 

1,200 

Totcil  ••  •  t  *  i  •  « 

422,000 

168,800 

Avenues  of  Trade. — The  transport  of  merchandize  to  and  from 
Ghilan  is  effected,  in  the  Caspian  sea,  by  the  Mercury  and  Caucasus 
Company’s  steamers,  together  with  a  number  of  small  coasting  vessels 
that  frequent  the  outlying  ports  along  the  sea  boardj;  and  inland,  by 
means  of  horses,  mules,  and  camels.  AATith  the  exception  of  the  short 
bit  of  road  from  Piribazar  to  the  mountain  range,  which  has  already 
been  noticed,  no  other  carriageable  road  is  to  be  found  in  Ghilan,  and 
the  costly  transport  on  the  backs  of  animals  thus  adds  considerably  to  the 
original  price  of  goods.  It  is  this  want  of  roads,  in  a  country  which 
affords  every  facility  for  their  construction,  that  prevents  the  valuable 
timber  and  other  produce  of  Ghilan  from  finding  its  way  to  the  coast, 
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while  the  Russian  district  of  Lankoran,  which  enjoys  resources  similar 
to  those  of  Ghilan,  exports  vast  quantities  of  staves  and  empty  casks 
made  of  oak  for  the  market  of  Bakou,  where  they  are  in  such  demand 
for  the  transport  of  petroleum,  and  where  a  large  supply  of  sleepers 
will  be  required  for  the  new  railway  in  the  course  of  consti-uction. 

A  horse  load  consists  of  two  packages  of  an  average  weight  of  150 
lbs.  each.  A  camel  load  is  from  500  to  600  lbs.  From  2  to  4  tomans 
is  the  amount  charged  per  load  from  Resht  to  Tehran. 

There  are  seven  principal  routes  by  which  Persia  communicates 
with  foreign  countries.  Bender  Abbass,  Bushire,  and  Mohammera, 
in  the  south ;  Bagdad  in  the  west ;  Tabreez,  Resht,  and  Asterabad,  in 
the  north.  With  the  exception  of  Resht  and  Asterabad,  English 
cotton  goods  constitute  the  majority  of  importations.  Here  Russian 
goods  monopolize,  one  may  almost  say,  the  bulk  of  importations,  but 
why  this  should  be  the  case  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  at  first  sight, 
as  Russia  raises  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  foreign  merchandize 
through  the  Caucasus  in  transit,  but  the  fact  lies  in  this,  that  the 
Russians  treat  the  Persians  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  the  Caspian  in  such 
an  overbearing  manner,  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  Shah’s  subjects  will 
willingly  go  by  the  Caucasus,  however  shorter  the  journey  ma}^  be  when 
compared  with  the  Erzeroum  route,  and  the  old  European  houses 
established  at  Tabreez  continue  to  bring  their  goods  to  Tabreez  as 
their  headquarters;  but  when,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  railway 
between  Tiflis  and  Bakou  shall  be  in  working  order,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  that  route  will  be  preferred  for  supplying  the  Persian 
capital  with  European  goods,  more  especially  when  the  apathy  of  the 
Turks  in  the  way  of  repairing  their  roads  is  borne  in  mind. 

Bender  Abbass  will  always  supply  the  markets  of  Yezd  and 
Kerman,  though  some  portion  of  the  produce  of  these  remote  Persian 
provinces  may  take  the  northern  route  by  Asterabad  to  find  its  way  to 
the  Turkish  capital.  Bushire  will  have  no  competitors  for  the  supply 
of  the  province  of  Ears  and  even  that  of  Isphaham  Mohammera  may 
be  made  to  supply  Shushtir,  Dizful,  and  the  whole  of  the  country 
drained  by  the  Karoum  and  the  Hawiza,  including  the  Bakhtiari 
mountains  and  Luristan  ;  Bagdad  is  already  the  depot  of  foreign  goods 
required  by  Persian  Kurdistan,  Kermanshah,  Hamadan,  and  Burujird, 
while  Tabreez  is  the  emporium  for  all  European  merchandize  destined 
for  the  north  of  Persia,  including  Ghilan  and  Mazenderan.  Each 
of  these  places  will  necessarily  command  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
within  a  certain  radius,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  but  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  improved  mode  of  transport,  be  it  a  proper  road  suitable  for 
wheeled  traffic,  or  a  canal  or  a  railway,  would  increase  that  radius. 
By  the  construction  of  tbeir  line  through  the  Caucasus,  from  east  to 
west,  Russia  brings  the  ports  of  the  Caspian  Sea  within  two  days 
journey  of  the  Euxine,  by  which  means  the  hitherto  most  inaccessible 
regions  of  Persia  and  Central  Asia  are  brought  into  closer  connection 
with  civilized  Europe,  and  if  no  other  railway  line  is  made  to  counter¬ 
balance  this  new  route,  the  Persian  capital  as  well  as  Isphahan, 
Hamadan,  and  Meshed  will  be  supplied  through  Russia,  and,  eventually, 
by  Russian  goods.  A  railway  from  Resht  to  Tehran  would  only  have 
hastened  the  attainment  of  this  object.  -A  line  from  Constantinople  to 
Tabreez,  and  so  on  to  our  Indian  frontier  has  been  talked  of,  but  it 
will  be  long  before  such  an  idea  can  be  accomplished. 

A  line  between  Bagdad  and  Hamadan  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
suited  than  any  other  to  draw  Persia  of  its  produce  and  supply  it  with 
European  goods,  more  especially  as  it  is  a  route  much  frequented,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  by  Persian  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  Kerbella 
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and  Iman  Ali.  Such  a  line  would  ultimately  join  on  to  the  line  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Euphrates,  whenever  that  is  constructed.  This  line 
could  raise  no  objection  in  Persia  from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  it 
would  ensure  an  increase  of  trade  which  would  go  far  to  revive  the 
interest  of  England  in  this  country.  A  line  connecting  Bushire  wTith 
Shiraz,  would,  I  feel  convinced,  be  attended  with  good  results,  but  it 
would  undoubtedly  meet  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  Russia 
and  even  Persia  itself. 

Resht,  January  10, 1876. 
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Report  by  Consul  Churchill  on  the  Naphtha  Pits  of  Ralcou,  and  the 
Petroleum  manufactured  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  that  Town. 

Fourteen  versts  from  the  town  of  Bakou,  in  the  Caucasus,  are 
situated  the  naphtha  wells  of  that  place.  For  hundreds  of  years 
naphtha  has  been  extracted  by  the  natives  from  that  locality,  and  the 
quantity  underground  appears  to  be  unlimited.  At  the  present  moment 
a  well  81  feet  deep  is  shown  to  the  visitor  that  was  dug  by  the  Persians 
when  they  were  masters  of  the  country  200  years  ago.  In  summer, 
when  gases  are  generated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  naphtha  is 
thrown  up  in  jets,  some  reaching  100  feet  in  height  above  the  soil;  it 
then  runs  to  waste,  as  no  means  have  as  yet  been  devised  to  collect 
such  large  quantities  of  this  oil. 

While  at  Bakou  in  April  last,  on  my  way  to  my  post,  I  was  kindly 
invited  by  Colonel  Boarmaister,  of  the  Engineers,  to  visit  the  wells 
situated  on  the  plateau  of  Balakhana.  On  our  way  thither,  rising 
slightly  as  we  left  the  town,  we  reached  an  undulating  plateau,  on 
which  we  crossed  several  ridges  of  sandstone,  and  passed  large  sheets 
of  water  impregnated  with  salt.  Strings  of  high-wheeled  carts  were 
met  going  to  and  coming  from  the  wells,  conveying  in  raw  skins 
naphtha  to  the  town.  The  roads  were  through  ploughed  fields,  and  it 
struck  me,  at  first  sight,  as  a  most  primitive  way  of  conveying  the  raw 
material  to  the  manufactories  to  be  transformed  into  petroleum. 

Arrived  at  Balakhana,  the  first  well  we  visited  was  an  artesian  well 
126  feet  deep.  It  was  bored  three  years  ago,  and  last  year  rendered 
from  16,000  to  20,000  poods  of  naphtha  a  day.  At  present,  the  demand 
having  decreased,  it  only  gives  about  5,000  poods ;  a  pood  is  36  lbs.  in 
weight.  A  horse  was  employed  in  raising  the  oil  by  means  of  a  pump. 
Each  time  this  pump  was  set  to  work  a  jet  of  naphtha  7  or  8  feet  high 
and  1  foot  in  diameter  came  gushing  out,  and  kept  on  coming  for  some 
time. 

We  next  visited  the  well  that  was  sunk  by  the  Persians  200  years 
ago.  With  a  looking-glass  to  throw  a  sunbeam  down  it  the  naphtha 
is  seen  working  away  at  the  bottom,  some  80  feet  below  the  surface, 
like  a  troubled  sea.  It  now  belongs  to  Messrs.  Gralafee,  but  is  not 

worked. 

In  the  close  neighbourhood  of  these  two  wells  has  been  formed  a 
lake  of  pure  naphtha,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference  and 
12  feet  deep.  It  is  calculated  to  hold  millions  of  poods  of  naphtha 
that  has  run  to  waste,  and  has  now  become  worthless. 

Colonel  Boarmaister  then  took  me  -to  the  wells  under  his  own 
superintendence.  They  are  five  in  number,  and  stand  a  little  apart 
from  the  others. 

A  five-horse  power  machine  fed  with  naphtha,  projected  in  spray  by 
a  jet  of  vapour,  works  two  of  the  wells,  of  which  one  is  175  feet  deep 
and  the  other  208  feet.  They  are  both  artesian  wells,  and  a  tube  con¬ 
taining  seven  poods  is  let  down  and  filled  and  pulled  up  again  by  a 
donkey-engine.  The  oil  is  then  poured  into  a  large  tub,  from  which 
it  flows  into  tanks.  It  took  a  minute  and  a  half  to  let  this  tube  down 
[611]  5  a 
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and  pull  it  up,  which  would  make  over  10,000  poods  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

A  third  well  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Boarmaister  was  visited, 
which  produced  2, COO  poods  a  day.  Here  an  aspiring  pump  was  pro¬ 
pelled  by  a  two-and-a-half  horse-power  engine,  equally  fed  with 
naphtha. 

Formerly  these  wells  were  the  property  of  the  State,  but  within  the 
last  two  years  they  have  been  sold  to  the  public,  and  the  majority  of 
them  have  been  bought  up  by  Mr.  Mirzayoff  and  Messrs.  Kokoroff  and 
Co.  They  fetched  3,500,000  r.,  and  Government  now  imposes  a  tax  of 
2 5  c.  per  pood  of  petroleum  produced.  In  the  year  1874  thi3  tax 
produced  280,000  r.,  showing  a  produce  of  1,120,000  poods  of  petro¬ 
leum,  and  a  consumption  of  three  times  that  amount  of  naphtha. 

The  value  of  the  naphtha  at  the  wells  is  3  c.  the  pood.  It  costs 
from  5  c.  to  6  c.  per  pood  to  convey  it  to  Bakou,  and  the  average  price 
of  petroleum  at  the  manufactories  is  from  60  c.  to  70  c.  the  pood. 

In  the  year  1874  upwards  of  180  manufactories  were  at  work  in  the 
outskirts  of  Bakou,  but  owing  to  tho  enormous  competition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  petroleum,  many  of  the  smaller  manufactories  have  been  compelled 
to  shut  up. 

The  two  largest  manufactories  are  those  of  Mr.  Mirzayoff  and 
Messrs.  Kokoroff  and  Co.,  at  Surakh  Khana,  a  spot  situated  8  versts 
from  Balakhana,  and  13J  versts  from  the  town.  This  spot  wras  chosen 
on  account  of  the  economy  of  fuel,  as  gas  issuing  out  of  the  surface  is 
used  in  lieu  of  coal  or  naphtha.  You  have  at  Surakh  Khana  the 
wonderful  sight  of  green  fields  with  waving  corn,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  removal  of  a  foot  or  two  of  earth  will  reveal  a  jet  of  gas  that  will  raise 
an  enormous  blaze  if  set  on  fire.  It  is  here  that  the  Hindu  monastery 
of  fire-worshippers  is  established,- where  a  tongue  of  flame  is  perpetually 
kept  up.  But  if  these  establishments  have  the  advantage  of  cheap 
fuel,  the  position  of  Surakh  Khana,  away  from  the  naphtha  wells  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  town,  increases  the  cost  of  transport,  and  conse¬ 
quently  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  article  produced.  The  buildings,  more¬ 
over,  erected  by  Mr.  Mirzayoff  are  too  palatial  for  practical  purposes. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  four  distinct  operations  in  the  development 
of  this  trade.  1st,  the  extraction  of  the  naphtha  from  the  earth ;  2nd, 
its  conveyance  to  the  refining  manufactories ;  3rd,  its  refining  process ; 
and  4th,  its  transport  and  its  disposal  in  the  markets  of  Kussia. 

The  quantity  of  naphtha  extracted  at  the  wells  is  regulated  by  the 
demand,  as  there  seems  to  be  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  raw  material. 
Forty  wells  produced  in  1874  upwards  of  4,000,000  poods,  besides  the 
quantity  that  ran  to  waste.  The  means  employed  in  the  extraction  are 
in  some  cases  most  primitive  and  clumsy,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  that  the  process  of  boring  has  been  resorted  to,  and 
wells  are  even  now  dug  in  the  ordinary  fashion  at  great  expense.  Then, 
again,  while  fuel  exists  in  abundance  on  the  spot,  few  steam  engines 
are  used,  and  those  which  are  employed  are  not  of  the  best.  I  did  not 
see  a  single  centrifugal  pump  in  use.  After  that  the  carting  of  the 
naphtha  is  both  clumsy  and  expensive.  The  carts  are  not  calculated 
to  carry  more  than  25  or  30  poods  each,  and  they  require  a  horse  and  a 
conductor  for  every  one  separately.  This  primitive  mode  of  conveyance 
over  the  country,  for  no  road  exists,  raises  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
from  3  c.  to  8  c.  or  9  c.  the  pood,  brought  down  to  the  manufactory. 
There  is  a  vast  field  for  economy  in  this,  if  in  nothing  else,  and  various 
plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  transport  of  the  raw  material  to  the 
manufactories ;  some  are  for  the  establishment  of  a  tramway,  others  of 
a  railway  with  suitable  tanks  to  lioid  the  oil,  while  a  third  party  insists 
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upon  the  laying  down  of  an  iron  pipe  through  which  the  naphtha 
would,  by  gravitation,  find  its  own  way  to  the  lower  level  of  the  town. 
It  may  be  here  observed  that  these  last  two  methods  are  used  success¬ 
fully  in  Pennsylvania  for  much  longer  distances,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
adoption  of  such  plans  that  the  Bakou  petroleum  can  possibly  compete 
with  the  petroleum  of  the  United  States. 

Some  economy  might  also  be  effected  in  the  process  of  purifying 
the  petroleum,  as  while  sulphur  is  to  be  had  m  large  quantities  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  at  Krasnavodsk,  sulphuiic  acid  is  at 
present  brought  from  Bussia  to  purify  the  naphtha  and  separate  the 
opal-coloured  petroleum  from  the  tarry  matter  which  is  united  with  it 
in  its  mineral  state.  Salt  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  fabrication  of 
potash  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bakou. 

The  amount  of  petroleum  imported  from  the  United  States  into 
Bussia  between  1863  and  1870  was  as  follows ; — 


1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 
1869 
1870, 


Poods. 

3,300 

838,151 

1,033,600 

1,457,433 

2,209,976 

3,168,001 

4,397,841 

5,763,885 


It  has  since  attained  the  large  amount  of  12,000,000  r.,  and  it  finds  its 
way  to  Moscow  and  many  of  the  inland  towns,  via  Cronstadt,  which 
would  be  supplied  by  Bakou  if  so  many  causes  did  not  exist  to  render 
Bakou  petroleum  too  dear.  It  is  now  produced  at  GO  c.  the  pood, 
including  the  tax,  to  which  50  c.  per  pood  has  to  be  added  for  the  cost 
of  the  cash  into  which  it  is  put ;  thus  it  costs  1  r.  10  c.  the  pood  at 
Bakou. 

The  cost  of  transport  is  to — 


E. 

e. 

Astrakan  . . 

•  • 

..0 

15 

Moscow 

..0 

57 

Tiflis 

80  c.  and  1 

20 

Mjni 

..0 

35 

Kazan 

..0 

33 

Simbersk  . . 

..0 

30 

Sarativ 

..0 

29 

Tsaritzin  . . 

..0 

25 

Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  1,300,000  poods  were  sent  into 
Bussia  in  1874. 

Naphtha  would  make  a  very  good  substitute  for  coal  on  board  the 
steamers  employed  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  I  believe  most  of  them 
employ  it. 


Besht,  January  20,  1876. 
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PERU. 

A  RICA. 


Report  bp  Consul  Nugent  on  the  Trade  arid  Commerce  of  Arica  for 

the  Year  1875. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  trade  wore  a  favourable  aspect,  and 
there  was  reason  to  hope  for  a  prosperous  year  for  all  branches  of 
commerce,  hut  the  disastrous  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  projects  and  decrees  of  the  Government  attacking 
and  usurping  private  interests  in  the  nitrate  districts,  the  rapid  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  notes  of  the  Lima  banks  with  which  the  whole  country 
was  inundated,  and  political  disturbances  in  many  portions  of  the 
country,  have  brought  on  a  result  different  to  what  was  anticipated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year. 

Besides  the  monetary  crisis  which  has  been  so  disastrously  felt 
here,  the  disturbed  political  state  of  Bolivia,  and  the  continual  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  price  of  silver,  have  added  their  share  to  reduce  commercial 
operations  in  this  department. 

.From  the  causes  above  indicated  exports  have  fallen  off,  whilst  by 
the  injudicious  action  of  the  Government  an  unhealthy  impulse  was 
given  to  imports. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Government,  with  the  hope  of 
relieving  the  financial  position,  or  rather  of  finding  money  for  their 
most  urgent  necessities,  made  a  heavy  reduction  of  duties  for  a  period 
of  three  months.  This  was  taken  advantage  of  to  withdraw  stocks  out 
of  bond,  which,  more  than  required  for  the  immediate  demand,  have 
not  since  been  replaced;  and  parties  who  had  cleared  their  goods  under 
the  duties  established  by  law  were  not  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
the  influx  of  goods  brought  into  the  market  under  more  advantageous 
rates,  and  much  distress  and  commercial  embarrassment  has  been 
caused  to  houses  of  middle  standing.  Meanwhile  the  reduction  in 
duties  was  taken  advantage  of  to  import  largely  from  Chile,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  wheat,  flour,  barley,  and  other  provisions  amounting  to 
1,400,000  soles. 

The  rapid  depreciation  in  Lima  notes,  not  current  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  caused  their  investment  in  the  north  of  Peru,  where  they  are 
still  current ;  and  in  rice,  spirits,  wines,  and  other  produce  of  the  north, 
the  imports  reached  1,600,000  soles. 

The  imports  from  other  countries  may  be  estimated — 


Great  Britain  . . 
France 
Germany 
United  States  . . 


Soles. 

..  2,800,000 

..  1,750,000 

..  1,550,000 

600,000 


t 


Total  , , 


9,750,000 


I  furnish  tables  of  exports  during  the  year  (Nos.  I.  and  II.)  and 
estimated  value,  showing  gross  value  of  4,874,651  soles,  showing  a 
falling  off  from  last  year  of  about  640, 0C0  soles.  With  an  overstocked 
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market  the  revenue  from  the  customs  must  be  seriously  diminished 
this  year,  the  necessity  of  meeting  engagements  under  a  ruinous 
exchange  must  be  severely  felt,  and  we  must  look  for  a  very  consider¬ 
able  falling  off  in  all  branches  of  trade  during  the  present  year. 

In  the  maritime  movement  of  the  port  there  has  been  little  variation 
from  previous  years,  the  number  of  steamers  entered  and  cleared 
during  this  year  averaging  monthly  from  thirty  to  thirty-five.  Through 
these  steamers  nearly  all  valuable  merchandise  is  imported  and  exported, 
the  trade  through  sailing  vessels  being  principally  confined  to  rough 
goods,  ale  and  spirits,  iron,  coal,  and  lumber. 

The  entries  of  sailing  vessels  were  as  follows : — 


Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels, 

Remarks. 

Great  Britain 

8 

General  cargo. 

33  •  •  •  • 

3 

Coals, 

Germany  . . 

7 

General  cargo. 

France 

5 

33 

Italy 

3 

33 

United  Slates 

3 

General  cargo  and  lumber. 

Total  . .  « . 

29 

With  a  gross  tonnage  of 

26,396  tons. 

Arica,  December  31,  1876. 


(tKOSS  Be  turn  of  all  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Arica  during  the  Tear  ending  31st  December,  1875. 
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Gross  Eeturn  of  all  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Arica  during  the  Year  ending  December,  1875. 
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PERU 


Estimated  Value  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Arica  during  the 

Year  ending  December  31,  1875. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Currency  Value. 
Exchange  at 
at  42 d. 

Value  Sterling. 

Quintals 

Quintals. 

Soles. 

Soles. 

c. 

£ 

8. 

d 

Bark 

• » • 

•  •  • 

7,230-04 

75 

552,253 

00 

96,644 

5 

6 

Copper,  Banilla 

4  €  • 

57,139-20 

18 

1,007,505 

60 

176,312 

12 

10 

Tin,  Banilla... 

5,278 

12 

63,336 

00 

11,083 

16 

0 

Bar  tin 

5,008-25 

20 

100,165 

00 

17,528 

17 

6 

Old  copper  ... 

22 

14 

336 

00 

58 

16 

O 

Alpaca  wool 

• « • 

6,489-94 

58 

376,416 

52 

65,872 

17 

10 

Sheep’s  wool 

505-59 

27 

13,650 

93 

2,388 

8 

3 

Merino  wool 

17-30 

30 

519 

00 

90 

16 

6 

Cotton 

970-36 

35 

33,962 

60 

5,943 

10 

8 

Coca . 

147-90 

68 

10,030 

20 

1,755 

5 

8 

Cocoa 

14-85 

50 

742 

50 

134 

17 

0 

Chocolate  ... 

17-29 

62 

1,071 

98 

187 

12 

0 

Matico 

135-82 

55 

7,470 

10 

1,307 

5 

5 

Tobacco 

104-06 

45 

4,682 

70 

819 

9 

5 

Coffee 

468-15 

36 

16,853 

40 

2,949 

7 

O 

Ratania 

72-08 

70 

5,045 

60 

882 

19 

6 

Olives 

22-25 

18 

400 

50 

70 

I 

9 

Italia . 

Dozen 

... 

14 

20 

280 

00 

49 

0 

0 

Elixir  of  Coca 

29 

15 

435 

00 

76 

2 

6 

Vicuna  skins 

68 

12 

816 

00 

142 

16 

0 

Chinchilla  skins 

... 

2,224-50 

25 

55,612 

50 

9,782 

3 

9 

Hides . 

2,649 

5 

13,245 

00 

2,317 

17 

6 

Bullion. 

Bar  silver  ... 

Marks 

190,870  2  oz. 

10 

1,908,702 

50 

334,022 

18 

9 

Old  silver 

•  • . 

1,309  5  „ 

8 

11,477 

00 

2,008 

7 

6 

Gold  dust 

Ounces 

•  •  • 

2,941  1  dr. 

18 

52,939 

12 

9,264 

6 

11 

,,  coin 

■  •  • 

177 

17 

3,009 

00 

526 

11 

6 

Silver  metals 

Quintals 

,,, 

2,776 

90 

249,840 

00 

43,730 

6 

8 

Hard  dollars 

•  •  • 

315,064 

•  •  • 

315,064 

00 

55,127 

17 

4 

Current  dollars 

... 

... 

... 

68,789 

50 

12,038 

13 

3 

Total 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4,874,651 

25 

853,119 

11 

4 

CALLAO. 

Report  by  Consul  March  on  the  Trade  of  Callao  during  the  Years  1874  and  1875. 

Eeturn  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Callao  during  the  Years  1870-1874 

Entered. 
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The  steam  ships  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  and  other  Companies  are  not  included  in  the  above  table. 
These  raise  the  total  movement  in  entries  and  clearances  during  the  five  years  to  22,586  vessels,  representing  10,041,487 
tons,  with  an  aggregate  crew  of  415,802  men.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  same  period  was  449,574. 
These  figures  give  an  average  for  each  year  of  4,517  vessels,  2,008,300  tons,  83,000  seamen,  and  89,915  passengers. 


Betubn  of  fclie  Cargoes  with  which  the  foregoing  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared, 
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Return  of  British  and  other  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Callao  during 

the  Year  1875. 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total  Movement. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

British. . 

324 

317,554 

281 

270,774 

605 

588,328 

Peruvian 

298 

46,820 

274 

44,240 

572 

91,060 

Italian . . 

136 

92,626 

94 

64,554 

230 

157,180 

Central  American 

41 

13,880 

45 

17,859 

86 

31,739 

Swedish 

28 

18,154 

29 

18,615 

57 

36,769 

German 

25 

16,319 

22 

13,220 

47 

29,539 

Norwegian 

24 

16,171 

21 

12,706 

45 

28,877 

French. . 

66 

38,761 

62 

36,827 

128 

75,588 

North  American 

119 

135,364 

108 

125,886 

227 

261,250 

Other  . . 

10 

3,282 

16 

3,631 

20 

6,913 

Total 

1,071 

698,931 

946 

608,312 

2,017 

1,307,243 

The  above  does  not  include  steamships  and  coasting  boats,  the 
movement  of  which  was  as  follows  : — 


Description. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Total  Movement. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Passengers. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Passengers. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1 

Passengers. 

Steamers  . 

689 

533,691 

44,065 

688 

537,345 

47,788 

1,377 

1,071,036 

91,853 

Undecked  boats 

317 

3,659 

157 

302 

3,568 

153 

619 

7,227 

310 

Total  . 

1,006 

537,350 

44,222 

990 

540,913 

47,941 

1,996 

1,078,263 

92,163 

Description  of  the  Cargoes  with  which  the  foregoing  Vessels  Entered 

and  Cleared. 

Entered. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Guano  from — 

Guanape 

4 

1,650 

Lobos  . . 

5 

4,687 

Pabellon  de  Pica 

6 

5,836 

Bahia  de  Independence 

2 

2,029 

Peruvian  produce 

233 

25,759 

Assorted  merchandize  . . 

91 

54,388 

Timber  . . 

32 

17,437 

Coal  •  •  •  •  •  • 

140 

124,823 

Kailway  material 

3 

1,425 

Indian  corn,  flour,  &c.  . . 

49 

14,238 

IaICG  •  •  •  •  •  • 

2 

1,200 

Ballast  from  the  coast  . . 

88 

53,207 

„  „  abroad 

416 

392,257 

Total 

»  • 

♦  * 

1,071 

698,931 
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Cleared. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Guano  for — 

England 

4 

4,529 

United  States. . 

5 

5,935 

Cuba  . . 

4 

2,039 

China  . . 

2 

868 

Merchandize  for  the  coast 

222 

30,522 

„  „  abroad. . 

11 

2,208 

Ballast  for  the  guano  deposits  . . 

698 

562,211 

Total 

•  * 

940 

608,312 

General  Summary  of  the  Maritime  Movement  in  the  Port  of  Callao 

during  the  Year  1S75. 

Entered. 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

Passengers. 

Sailing  ships . . 

Steam  ships  . . 

Coasting  boats,  &c.  . . 

1,071 

689 

317 

698,931 

533,691 

3,659 

44,065 

157 

Total 

2,077 

1,236,281 

44,222 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Passengers. 

Sailing  ships  . . 

946 

608,312 

537,345 

21 

Steam  ships  . . 

688 

47,788  ' 

Coasting  boats,  &c.  . . 

302 

3,568 

153 

Total 

1,936 

4,149,225 

47,962 

Prom  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  maritime  movement 
in  the  port  of  Callao  during  1875  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year 
by  355  ships  and  370,517  tons.  In  steamships  it  was  about  the  same, 
and  in  coasting  and  other  small  craft  slightly  less.  The  number  of 
passengers  was  less  by  700  than  in  1874.  Pifty-two  per  cent,  of  this 
movement  was  under  the  British  flag.  In  1874  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  British  shipping,  exclusive  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany’s  steamers,  was  194,379  tons,  whilst  in  1875  it  rose  to  588,328. 
This  great  increase  was  due  to  the  large  affreightments  made  by 
Messrs.  Dreyfus,  Preres,  and  Co.,  of  Paris,  for  the  shipment  of  their 
guano  within  the  stipulated  time  of  agreement. 
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Return’  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Origin  and  Manufacture  Imported  from  Great  Brilain  during  the 

Years  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874. 
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PERU. 


The  export  of  guano  in  1875  amounted  to  368,887  tons,  and  of 
nitrate  to  6,038,140  cwts. 

Coal  continues  to  be  the  principal  article  imported  via  Cape  Horn. 
In  1875  it  amounted  to  124,823  tons,  exclusive  of  the  quantity  brought 
as  ballast,  and  it  is  computed  that  during  the  last  five  years  no  less 
than  368,500  tons — chiefly  from  England — have  been  landed  at  Callao. 

According  to  a  return  published  by  the  Peruvian  Government,  the 
total  amount  of  coin  which  arrived  at  Southampton  from  Peru  by  the 
royal  mail  steamers  during  1874  was  1,537,855  dol. ;  of  this  sum 
1,193,797  dol.  went  to  London,  and  344,054  dol.  to  Pans.  This  latter 
figure,  however,  does  not  represent  all  that  went  to  Prance,  since  from 
it  is  excluded  the  specie  disembarked  at  Cherbourg.  In  1875  the 
amount  increased  to  2,735,005  dol.,  and  the  remark  previously  made 
again  applies  to  the  portion  that  went  to  Prance. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  exports  from  Peru  to  Great 
Britain  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan  during  the  year  1875. 


Articles. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Soles. 

Cotton. . 

3,174 

1,117,248 

Wool  . . 

550 

193,600 

Cocoa  ••  ««  ••  o « 

1,638 

504,504 

Ivory  nuts 

1,754 

154,352 

Hides  . . 

124 

23,823 

Borax  . .  . . 

262 

12,474 

Iodine . . 

4 

16,128 

Ores,  silver,  copper,  lead 

914 

127,960 

Cochineal 

26 

32,032 

Sugar  . .  . .  . .  . . 

20,485 

2,253,350 

„  concrete 

6,626 

500,786 

Tobacco  . .  . . 

73 

12,848 

Straw  . .  . .  . »  , . 

22 

9,680 

Coffee  . . 

15 

8,250 

India  rubber  . . 

8 

7,392 

Other  . .  . . 

140 

12,000 

Total  (about)  . .  , . 

•  • 

£1,000,000 

Beturn  of  the  Number  of  Chinese  Coolies  who  Embarked  in  China 
and  Disembarked  at  Callao  during  the  five  years  ended  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1874. 


Year. 

Embarked 
in  China. 

Died  on  the 
Voyage. 

Disembarked 
at  Callao. 

1870  . 

7,917 

373 

7,544 

1871 . 

12,526 

714 

11,812 

1872  . 

14,505 

1,114 

13,391 

1873  .. 

7,303 

732 

6,571 

1874  . 

3,939 

114 

3,825 

Total . . 

46,190 

3,047 

43,143 

Ninety-three  vessels  were  engaged  in  this  trade,  of  which  only 
twenty-four  were  Peruvian.  The  rest  sailed  under  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  Portuguese  flags  Taking  the  average  cost  of  each  of  these 
Chinamen’s  eight  years’  service  in  Peru  at  340  dol.,  it  shows  there  was  a 
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capital  of  14,500,000  of  soles  employed  in  the  plantations  and  sugar 
estates  of  Peru. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  a  telegram  was  received  at  Lima  announc¬ 
ing  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  Peru  and  China,  relative  to 
Chinese  emigration,  and  stating  that  arrangements  were  being  made 
to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect.  It  will  be  some  time,  however, 
before  these  arrangements  bring  about  the  desired  movement.  The 
Chinese  Commissioner  who  lately  visited  Peru  to  enquire  iuto  the 
condition  of  his  countrymen,  was  so  convinced  of  the  ill  treatment  to 
which  they  were  subjected  at  the  hands  of  some  of  their  employers, 
that  in  a  letter  I  have  seen  addressed  by  him  to  a  friend  in  Lima,  he 
says: — “The  Chinese  Government  undoubtedly  will  send  a  duly  ac¬ 
credited  commissioner  to  Peru  some  time  next  year,  to  institute  a  rigid 
investigation  into  the  treatment  of  Chinese  before  it  permits  free 
emigration  to  take  place.”  ....  Efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  to  afford  protection  to  these  people,  but 
notwithstanding,  their  condition  as  a  rule  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
In  the  first  place  the  isolation  of  some  of  the  haciendas  is  such,  that 
the  coolie  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  master.  This  master  or  his 
overseer  may  be  a  conscientious  and  humane  person,  or  he  may  be  the 
contrary.  In  the  latter  case  if  the  coolie  runs  away,  he  will  either 
starve  in  the  surrounding  wilderness,  or — which  may  be  considered 
quite  as  bad — be  recaptured  and  punished  in  a  way  which  he  may  not 
survive  to  tell.  Many  of  these  Chinamen  are  engaged  in  the  guano 
deposits,  and  from  personal  knowledge  I  can  state  that  their  lot  in 
those  dreary  spots  is  a  most  unhappy  one.  Besides  being  worked 
almost  to  death,  they  have  neither  sufficient  food  nor  passably 
■wholesome  water.  Their  rations  consist  of  2  lbs.  of  rice  and  about 
J  lb.  of  meat.  This  is  generally  served  out  to  them  between  10  and  11 
in  the  morning,  by  which  time  they  have  got  through  six  hours’  work. 
Each  man  is  compelled  to  clear  from  4  to  5  tons  of  guano  a-day. 
Duriug  the  last  quarter  of  1875,  it  is  reported  that  there  were  355 
Chinamen  employed  at  Pabelion  de  Pica  alone,  of  whom  no  less  than 
98  were  in  the  hospital.  The  general  sickness  is  swelled  legs,  caused, 
it  is  supposed,  by  drinking  condensed  water  not  sufficiently  cooled,  and 
lack  of  vegetable  diet.  The  features  of  this  disease  are  not  unlike 
those  of  scurvy  or  purpura. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  advancement  of  Peru  depends  upon  the 
importation  of  Chinamen,  as  they  alone,  it  is  alleged,  are  able  to 
withstand  the  climate  whilst  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  This, 
I  think,  is  an  error  which  would  be  soon  dispelled  were  the  inhabitants 
obliged  to  labour  for  their  support,  instead  of  depending  either  directly 
or  indirectly  on  their  rich  guano  and  nitrate  deposits,  and  on  the  cheap 
and,  hitherto,  easily  obtained  Asiatic  labour.  Little  besides  guano, 
nitrate,  and  sugar,  i3  exported  from  Peru,  and  yet  the  country  is 
eminently  suited  for  the  production  of  other  articles.  The  soil  remains 
uncultivated,  and  the  vast  mineral  treasures  which  it  is  well  known  to 
possess  lie  undeveloped.  Had  not  the  importation  of  Chinamen 
received  at  the  outset  such  decided  support  from  the  Government,  the 
question  of  colonization  in  Peru  would,  ere  this,  have  been  solved. 
Of  the  numerous  Italian  immigrants  attracted  hither  by  the  glowing 
description  of  the  richness  of  the  country,  very  few  become  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  Most  of  them  concentrate  in  towns  and  become 
storekeepers.  This  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  little  encou¬ 
ragement  given  them  by  the  large  landowners  of  Peru,  who  instead  of 
stimulating  immigrants  to  develop  the  latent  resources  of  the  soil  by 
distributing  the  surplus  among  immigrants  to  work  it  on  their  own 
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account — receiving  a  portion  of  the  produce  in  payment  or  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  their  ownership — allow  it  to  remain  fallow,  confining  their 
attention  to  such  area  only  as  the  number  of  their  imported  Chinamen 
will  allow. 

Gitaxo. 

The  British  Consular  jVgent  at  Pabellon  de  Pica,  reporting  upon  the 
deposits  of  guano,  says:  — lt  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  exists  in 
Pabellon  de  Pica  about  800,000  tons  of  guano,  all  of  which  is  covered 
with  sand  and  stone  varying  from  3  to  15  metres  in  depth,  and  running 
up  to  the  slope  of  the  hill  which  is  semi-circular  to  a  height  of  400  feet. 
The  deposits  cover  a  distance  of  1,500  metres  in  length,  but  it  is  an  utter 
impossibility  for  any  person  to  make  an  exact  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  guano  at  Pabellon  de  Pica. 

JPunia  de  Lobos  is  situated  eight  miles  south  of  Pabellon  de  Pica. 
At  this  place  the  guano  is  more  free  from  stone,  but  not  of  any  better 
quality,  nor  yet  so  abundant;  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  cake  of 
caliche  from  two  to  three  feet  deep.  The  guano,  however,  is  much 
easier  dug  and  embarked,  and  the  quantity  is  calculated  at  600,000  tons, 

Huanillas. — Twelve  miles  south  of  Punta  de  Lobos  I  made  an 
estimate  some  four  months  ago  of  100,000  tons.  The  guano  here  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  free  from  sand  and  stone,  except  at  one  place 
where  there  are  large  stones  varying  in  weight  from  \  to  20  tons. 
Around  and  under  the  stones  are  thick  layers  of  caliche  at  least  lij 
metres.  It  will  be  a  very  difficult  and  tedious  job  to  ship  guano  at 
this  place.  Quantity,  I  calculate,  at  about  150,000  tons. 

Cliapuno  is  the  next  and  last  port  to  the  south  of  Pabellon  de  Pica, 
distant  six  miles  south  of  Huanilla  and  six  miles  north  of  the  Biver 
Loa — the  boundary  between  Peru  and  Bolivia.  I  have  also  estimated 
the  guano  at  this  port  at  65,000  tons.  There  is  still  another  deposit, 
although  not  much  talked  about,  but  one  that  J  have  spent  much  time 
at,  and  in  making  a  calculation  of  the  probable  amount  of  guano  existing 
there  and  by  boring  down  into  the  quebrudas,  I  find  that  their  deposit 
contains  about  40,000  tons.  This  place  is  named  Patache  Point,  and  is 
situated  about  seven  miles  north  of  Pabellon  de  Pica.  By  this  account 
you  will  see  that  in  all  the  deposits  in  the  south  there  exist  about 
1,655,000  tons,  not  2,300,000. 

Docks  of  Callao.. 

These  docks  were  commenced  in  1870  and  completed  towards  the 
end  of  1874.  They  are  the  largest  work  of  the  kind  in  South  America, 
and  have  cost  the  Societe  de  Generate  de  Paris,  whose  property  they 
have  become,  43,000,000  fr.  For  more  than  two  years  these  work3 
gave  daily  employment  to  1,200  men.  The  stone  came  partly  from 
Yorkshire  and  partly  from  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  Bay  of 
Callao.  Large  number  of  blocks  manufactured  on  the  spot  have  also 
been  used.  The  aggregate  length  of  wall  is  4,420  feet,  and  comprises 
an  area  of  about  fifty-two  acres,  capable  of  accommodating  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  full-rigged  ships.  The  quay  is  formed  by  a  long  wall,  by 
means  of  which  thirteen  acres  of  land  have  been  recovered  from  the 
sea,  and  giving  a  good  clear  frontage  to  the  formerly  cramped-up  town. 
Tnis  space  has  been  drained  and  planned  for  the  extension  of  the  town. 
The  minimum  depth  of  water  in  the  dock  is  26  feet.  There  are  18 
large  steam-cranes,  6  engines,  2  steam-tugs,  4  dredging  machines,  and 
30  lighters  ;  also  17  roofed  sheds,  each  100  feet  by  33,  and  3  lines  of 
rails.  The  breakwater  is  600  feet  long  and  the  opening  into  the  dock 
06  feet. 
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Hospital  pe  Benefickncia. 

Bor  the  support  of  this  hospital,  in  which  the  sick  seamen  belonging 
to  English  ships  are  treated,  a  tax  of  2 d.  per  ton  is  levied  upon  all 
shipping  entering  the  port  of  Callao — a  very  reasonable  charge,  consi¬ 
dering  the  great  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  patients  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  under  whose  management  it  is.  In  point  of  comfort 
and  cleanliness  it  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  British  hospitals  of 
similar  dimensions.  St.  George’n  Ward,  apportioned  to  British  seamen, 
is  particularly  well  cared  for  and  ventilated.  The  sisters  are,  as  usual, 
most  painstaking,  and  think  naught  of  trouble  in  furthering  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  sick. 

The  total  number  of  British  seamen  treated  in  this  hospital  during 
the  year  1875  has  been  243 — double  the  number  of  the  previous  twelve 
months.  Of  these,  4  per  cent,  died,  9  per  cent,  were  invalided,  and  38 
remained  in  the  hospital.  The  death  rate  was  about  the  same  as  usual, 
and  was  caused  by  diseases  necessarily  fatal,  such  as  consumption  and 
disease  of  the  heart.  The  number  of  cases  of  syphilis  wras  above  the 
average,  viz.  twenty-six,  or  19*85  per  cent.  Accidents  contributed 
twelve  cases,  or  about  9*2G  per  cent,  of  all  those  under  treatment. 
Eever  of  the  remittent  form  was  entirely  absent.  Scurvy  cases  have 
been  unusually  prevalent,  forming  18*32  per  cent,  of  all  entries.  The 
vessels  in  which  this  disease  broke  out  had  both  been  an  unusually  long 
time  at  sea.  They  were  well  provided  with  lemon  juice  and  potted  and 
preserved  meats.  In  both  cases  rain  water  had  been  freely  drunk 
during  the  voyage. 

That  there  is  a  marked  deterioration  in  the  physique  of  the  crews 
of  British  ships  is  but  too  evident.  At  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  men 
who  appear  at  the  consulate  are  of  broken  constitutions,  the  effect  in 
most  cases  of  excessive  chinking,  licentious  living,  and  exposure,  pre¬ 
senting  a  sad  and  striking  contrast  to  the  ruddy  faces  and  vigorous 
frames  of  the  corresponding  class  of  men  m  the  IRoyal  Navy.  The 
proportion  of  foreign  to  British  seamen  serving  on  board  British  ships 
has  been  about  80  per  cent.  In  the  “  Suliote,”  of  1,142  tons,  and  the 
“  British  Empire,”  of  1,413  tons,  the  only  British  subjects  on  board 
were,  in  the  former,  the  cook  and  one  seaman ;  and  in  the  latter,  the 
first  and  second  mates,  the  cook,  steward,  and  one  able  and  one  ordv 
nary  seamen,  the  rest  being  Norwegians,  Germans,  Erench,  Belgians, 
Italians,  Greeks,  and  Spaniards.  The  masters  were  of  Norwegian  ana 
German  nationalities.  This  admixture  of  races  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  dissensions  and  troubles  on  board  ships  and  leads  to 
numerous  desertions.  The  insufficient  manning  of  some  of  the  ships  has 
also  attracted  the  attention  of  the  consulate. 

In  referring  to  the  Hospital  dc  Beneficencia,  mention  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  made  of  Hr.  Watson,  the  indefatigable  Medical  Inspector  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  at  Callao.  This  appointment  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  could  not  be  abolished  without  great  detriment  to  the 
British  seamen,  whose  condition,  both  financially  and  morally,  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  has  done  so  much  to  improve. 


Callao,  February,  187G. 
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Report  by  Consul  Graham  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Islay  for  the 

Year  1875. 


Tiie  following  quantities  of  wool  were  exported  from  Arequipa 
during  the  year  1 875  : — - 

Quintals  lbs. 

Alpaca  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  31,874  65 

Yicufia  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  160  36 

Sheep’s  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  21,423  11 


The  exports  of  bark  amounted  to  3,562  quintals. 

Compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  export  of  alpaca  wool  shows 
a  decrease  of  1,004  quintals  35  lbs.  ;  that  of  vicuna  an  increase  of 
12  quintals  34  lbs. ;  and  that  of  sheep’s  wool  a  decrease  of  547  quintals 
62  lbs.  No  inferior  wool  wTas  exported  in  1875. 

713  quintals  41  lbs.  more  bark  was  shipped  last  year  than  during 
tbe  previous  year. 

The  imports  are  calculated  to  have  amounted  to  140,0002.,  but  no 
very  reliable  data  can  be  procured. 

Trade  has  continued  very  dull  during  the  past  year.  The  great 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  paper  currency,  the  only  medium  of  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  country,  and  the  very  high  rates  of  exchange  on  Europe, 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  drafts  for  remittances,  so  that 
merchants  prefer  doing  as  small  a  business  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid 
having  an  accumulation  of  depreciated  paper  money,  the  eventual  loss 
on  which  cannot  yet  be  estimated.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
stocks  of  European  goods  on  hand  are  large. 

Market  prices  have  increased  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  since  my  last 
report,  and  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
paper  money,  inflicts  great  suffering  on  the  poor  and  amongst  the 
numerous  class  who  depend  upon  the  Government  for  a  living,  as  all 
salaries  are  many  months  in  arrear. 

Eifteen  British  sailing  vessels  entered  the  neighbouring  port  of 
Mollendo  during  1875  ;  their  aggregate  tonnage  amounted  to  9,502 
tons  ;  their  cargoes  consisted  principally  of  coals  and  railway  materials. 
No  British  sailing  ship  entered  this  port,  but  the  English  coasting 
steamers  touched  to  leave  the  local  mails  and  now  and  then  a  few 
packages  of  cargo.  As  this  place  is  now  no  longer  the  port  of  Arequipa, 
and  only  contains  about  200  inhabitants,  the  trade  is  naturally  very 
limited. 

The  works  on  the  railroad,  which  was  to  have  connected  Cugeo  with 
Arequipa  and  the  coast,  have  been  stopped,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
Government  to  pay  the  contractors,  and  the  plant  which  had  been 
accumulated  is  being  removed  and  shipped  away  to  other  places. 

The  hopes  which  were  entertained  that  a  great  portion  of  the  Boli¬ 
vian  trade  would  come  over  the  Puno  Railroad,  via  Lake  Titicaca,  have 
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not  been  realized.  The  steamers  on  the  lake  are  small  and  inefficient, 
and  unless  replaced  by  others  of  a  more  suitable  description,  there  is  no 
chance  of  deviating  the  trade  in  question  from  its  old  grooves,  via  Lacua 
and  Cobija;  in  the  meantime,  the  railroads  here  are  kept  open  at  a 
ruinous  loss,  and  I  fear  there  is  no  prospect  of  improvement  at  present. 


Islay,  March  28th,  1876, 
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Report  by  Consul  Braclcenhury  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Lisbon 

for  the  Year  1875, 

I.  Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  deficit  of  the  Portuguese  budget  amounted,  only  a  very  few 
years  ago,  to  more  than  1,000,000/.  sterling.  This,  on  an  actual 
revenue  of  (at  that  time)  about  3,500,000/.  was  a  fact  of  so  alarming 
a  nature  as  to  cause  serious  apprehension  to  the  Government,  the 
Legislature,  and  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  country. 

Thanks,  however,  to  a  steady  and  resolute  system  of  economy 
which  has  of  late  years  been  pursued  by  ever}^  Government,  no  matter 
what  its  political  creed,  and  thanks  also  to  the  constant  and  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  of  the  revenue,  this  deficit  has  been  gradually  reduced 
until,  in  the  budget  presented  to  the  Chambers  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  1876,  it  figures  only  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  735$925  reis, 
or  about  163,500/., — a  sum  which  is  in  reality  merely  nominal,  since 
the  proved  elasticity  of  the  revenue,  which  has  not  been  discounted  in 
framing  the  budget,  will,  it  may  safely  be  predicted,  more  than  amply 
cover  it. 

What  that  elasticity  has  been  hitherto  may  be  seen  from  the  sub¬ 
joined  table,  which  shows  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  from  taxes  of  all 
descriptions  in  the  five  financial  years  which  have  elapsed  from  1870-71 
to  1874-75— 


Financial  Year. 

Revenue. 

Milreis. 

1870-71 

•  •  ••  «  •  •• 

•  • 

15,414,257 

1871-72 

•  •  •  •  ••  •• 

•  • 

16,365,054 

1872-73 

•  •  ••  «  •  •• 

•  • 

17,433,716 

1873-74 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  * 

«  • 

19,615,288 

1874-75 

•  •  <•  1  (  •• 

•  • 

20,936,625 

the  increase  on  the 

whole  period  being  no 

less  than  5,522,368  milreis, 

or  1,227,192*. 

This  eminently  satisfactory  result  is  mainly  attributed  by  Monsieur 
Serpa  Pimentel,  the  able  Pinance  Minister  of  Portugal,  in  his  report 
addressed  to  the  Chambers  which  accompanies  the  budget,  to  the 
general  increase  of  wealth  in  the  country  springing,  in  its  turn,  from 
the  development  given  of  late  years  to  internal  means  of  communi¬ 
cation.  That  this  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  the 
revenue  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  I  cannot  but  believe  that  another, 
and  perhaps  a  more  efficient  one,  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  liberal 
commercial  policy  which  led  to  the  signature  in  1866  of  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Prance,  followed  by  the  conclusion  in  subsequent 
years  of  similar  conventions  with  other  European  Powers. 
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That  these  treaties  hare  given  a  considerable  stimulus  to  trade  and 
led  to  a  largely  increased  importation  of  foreign  goods  is,  I  think, 
almost  conclusively  proved  by  the  subjoined  figures,  which  show  what 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  five  years  above  mentioned  on  the  indirect 
taxes,  consisting  chiefly  as  they  do  of  customs  duties  : —  • 


Financial  Year. 

Indirect  Taxes. 

Milreis. 

1870-71  . 

8,561,459 

1871-72  . 

9,442,894 

1872-73  . 

10,655,437 

1873-74  . 

11,706,140 

1874-75  . 

12,638,648 

The  difference  between  the  first  year  of  the  period  in  question  and 
the  last  amounts  to  4,077,098  milreis,  or  906,044/.;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  effect  of  the  commercial  treaties  would  only 
be  gradually  felt  as  trade  found  its  way  into  new  channels  and  a 
demand  was  created  for  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  in  many 
instances  previously  unknown  to  the  Portuguese  markets. 

A  law  which  has  just  passed  the  Cortes  admits  for  the  first  time 
English  goods  in  Portugal  to  the  benefits  of  the  conventional  tariff 
which  forms  Annex  P  of  the  Eranco-Portuguese  Treaty  of  Commerce 
signed  in  1866,  and  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
advantages  which  will  result  both  to  British  trade  with  this  country 
and  to  the  Portuguese  revenue  from  this  long  delayed  but  welcome  act 
of  justice.  1  may  scarcely  perhaps  hope  that  my  own  humble  efforts 
have,  contributed  in  any  degree  to  this  result,  but  the  efforts  certainly 
have  net  been  wanting ;  for  I  have  never  ceased,  from  the  time  when 
the  treaty  with  France  was  signed,  to  urge  in  almost  every  report 
addressed  from  this  consulate  to  the  Foreign  Office  the  absolute  right 
enuring  to  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  with  Portugal  signed 
in  1842,  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  tariffs  with  the 
most  favoured  nation, — a  right  which  was  not  only  legal,  but  in  the 
highest  sense  equitable,  since  Portugal  had  from  the  first,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  wTorld,  been  granted  by  Great  Britain  every  com¬ 
mercial  privilege  secured  to  France  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  1860, 
which  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  international  commercial  relations. 
For  the  information  of  those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  I  beg 
to  append  in  a  note*'  a  list  of  the  published  reports  in  which  I  have 
dealt  with  it  more  or  less  in  extenso ,  premising  only  that  from  the  very 


*  List  of  published  reports,  memoranda,  &c.,  by  Consul  Brackcnbury,  dealing 
incidentally  with  the  question  of  the  differential  treatment  to  which  English  goods 
have  been  hitherto  subjected  in  the  Portuguese  markets  by  the  refusal  of  Portugal 
to  admit  them  under  the  conventional  tariff  of  the  Franco-Portugnese  Treaty  of 
Commerce,  and  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  subsequently  signed  by  Portugal  with 
other  Powers : — 

1.  Annual  Commercial  Ecport  for  1866,  Yol.  II.,  of  Consular  Commercial 
Reports  for  1867,  pp.  180-183. 

2.  Annual  Commercial  Report  for  1869,  Yol.  I.,  of  Consular  Commercial  Reports, 
1871,  p.  242. 

3.  Reports  relative  to  British  Consular  Establishments,  1858  and  1871,  Part  II., 
p.  42. 

4.  Annual  Commercial  Report  for  1871. 

5.  Memorandum,  dated  May  15,  1872,  at  p.  51  of  Correspondence,  Portugal, 
Ho.  1,  1872. 

6.  Report  in  Part  IY.  of  u  Reports  by  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls  on  British  Trade 
Abroad,  1873.” 

7.  Annual  Commercial  Report  for  1873  in  Part  T.  of  “Reports  from  II.  M, 
Consuls,  1874,”  pp.  551-555. 
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nature  of  the  question  under  discussion  some  arguments  and  illus¬ 
trations  will  be  found  to  recur  in  more  than  one  of  the  reports 
referred  to. 

I  append  a  table  prepared  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  published  in 
a  Parliamentary  paper  in  1872,  showing  the  principal  differences 
between  the  general  Portuguese  tariff  and  the  tariff  contained  in 
Annex  B  of  the  Pranco-Portuguese  Treaty  of  Commerce,  to  the 
benefits  of  which  latter  tariff  Great  Britain  is  now  admitted. 

Table  showing  the  principal  Differences  between  the  General  Por¬ 
tuguese  Tariff  and  the  Portuguese  Tariff  given  to  Prance. 


Articles. 


Class  II. 

Wares  of  Morocco  and  other  leather,  with 
fittings  of  iron,  &c.  (except  saddlery) 


Class  IV. 

Wool,  in  masses,  dyed  . 

Net  and  lace  of  wool  or  hair  of  one  or  more 
colours : — 

Of  wool  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Of  hair  . 

Merinos  of  one  colour  . 

,,  many  colours . 

Shawls,  merino,  of  one  or  more  colours... 
Haberdashery  and  trimmings  of  pure  wool  01 

hair . 

Ditto,  mixed  with  10  per  cent,  or  less  silk 
Ditto,  mixed  with  flax,  hemp,  or  cotton 


Ready-made  clothing  of  woollen  tissues 


Class  V. 

Silk,  raw  or  thrown  :■»- 
Unbleached,  bleached,  or  blued 

Dyed  . 

Sewing  silk,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed 
Tissues  of  pure  silk : — 

Plain  . 

Figured  or  embroidered ... 

Ribbons  of  silk,  pure  or  mixed 
Velvets  of  silk,  pure  or  mixed 
Plush  of  silk,  pure  or  mixed 
Tissues  of  silk  mixed  with  other  materials:  — 
Tissues  of  silk  mixed  with  wool,  hair,  and 
other  materials,  the  wool  or  hair  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  quantity  the  other  materials 
(flax,  cotton,  &c.)  contained  in  the 
tissue : — 

When  containing  in  the  warp  and  woof 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  silk  threads  ... 

Ditto,  more  than  50  threads . 

Ditto,  more  than  10  and  less  than  50 

threads  . 

Shawls  . 

Tissues  other  than  shawls 
Tissues  containing  10  per  cent,  and  less  of 

silk  . 

Tissues  of  silk  mixed  with  flax,  hemp,  cotton, 
and  other  materials,  the  flax  or  cotr.on 
exceeding  in  quantity  the  other  materials 
(wool  or  hair)  contained  in  the  tissue  : — 
When  containing  in  the  warp  and  woof 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  silk  threads  ... 

Ditto,  more  than  50  threads...  . 

Ditto,  more  than  10  and  less  than  50 

threads  . 

Ditto,  10  threads  and  less  . 


Kilo. 


>> 


77 

>7 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 


77 

77 

77 


77 

77 

77 


77 

77 


Rates  of  Import  Duty. 


By  General  Tariff.* 


Reis,  f 


600  to  6$000 


500 

1$630  •) 

1  600  i 

2  500  ^ 

3  770 

1$600  to  1$  630 
3  200  to  3  260  ? 
3  200  to  3  260  ? 


*  An  additional  duty  of  3  per  cent, 
|  A  rei=?\d.  sterling. 

100  reis  =  5|d.  sterling. 

1,000  reis=4s.  sterling. 


These  goods 
are  charged 
either  the  whole, 
one-half,  or  one- 
quarter  of  the 
duty  fixed  for 
pure  silk  goods, 
according  to  the 
proportion  of  silk  j 
they  contain,  and' 
different  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  rates 
fixed  for  the 
other  materials 
contained  in  the 
mixture. 


...  ...  | 

is  levied  on  these  rates. 


By  French  Treaty.* 


Reis. 


15  per  cent,  ad  val. 


1  per  cent,  ad  val. 


1$000 

1  000 
1  300 
3  260 

800 

800 

According  to  rate 
fixed  for  predomi 

notinn'  rn« fpri jvl 


Double  the  duty  of 

50  per  cent,  above 

the  stuff  of  which 

the  duty  upon  pre¬ 

made. 

dominating  mate¬ 
rial. 

75 

50 

1$000 

200 

2  500 

1$000 

6  300 

6  200 

7  500 

6  200 

6  300 

6  200 

7  500 

6  200 

5  000 

3  000 

6$  200 
*  5  000 


3  500 
2  100 


As  tissues  of  pure 
wool  or  hair. 


6$  200 
4  000 

1  800 

As  tissues  of  pure 
flax  or  cotton. 
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Articles. 

Per — 

Rates  of  Import  Duty. 

By  General  Tariff. 

By  French  Treaty, 

Haberdashery  and  trimmings  of  pure  silk  ... 

Kilo. 

Reis. 

5$000  to  6$000 

Reis. 

3  $000 

Dittc  ditto  of  silk  mixed  with  other  mate¬ 
rials  : — 

When  the  silk  exceeds  10  per  cent,  of  the 
threads  in  the  mixture  . 

Half  duty  as  silk 

3  000 

When  the  silk  is  10  per  cent,  or  less 

7f  ••• 

and  half  as  cotton, 
flax,  wool,  &c. 
Quarter  silk  and 

Duty  fixed  for  ma- 

Ready-made  clothing  of  silk . 

77 

three  -  quarters  as 
cotton,  flax,  wool, 
&c. 

Treble  the  duty  of 

terial  which  predo¬ 
minates  in  weight. 

50  per  cent,  above 

Class  VI. 

stuff  of  which  made. 

the  duty  on  tissue  of 
which  chiefly  com¬ 
posed. 

Haberdashery  and  trimmings  of  cotton  con¬ 
taining  10  per  cent,  or  less  of  silk  threads  ... 

n  ••• 

Quarter  as  silk 

As  haberdashery  of 

Ready-made  clothing  of  cotton . „ 

7i 

and  three-quarters 
as  cotton. 

Double  duty  of 

pure  cotton.  ^ _ ^  , 

50  per  cent,  above 

Class  VII. 

Yarn  of  flax  or  hemp : — 

Single,  unbleached  or  bleached  . 

77 

stuff  of  which  made. 

250  to  375 

the  duty  on  tissue  of 
which  chiefly  com¬ 
posed. 

150 

^  dyed  •••  •••  •••  •». 

77  ••• 

500 

200 

Twisted,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed 

Yarns  of  jute  or  other  vegetable  fibre  not 
specified,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed 

)> 

1$000  to  2$000 

300 

**» 

Not  specified ;  pro- 

5  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Sailcloth  of  all  kinds,  unbleached  or  bleached... 

bably  paid  as  linen 
yarns. 

450  to  550 

150 

Haberdashery  and  trimmings  of  flax  or  hemp 
containing  10  per  cent,  or  less  of  silk  threads 

*e» 

One-quarter  duty 

As  haberdashery  of 

Ready-made  clothing  of  linen  ... 

m 

as  sillc  and  three- 
quarters  duty  as 
flax  and  hemp. 
Double  the  duty 

pure  flax  or  hemp. 

50  per  cent,  above 

Class  VIII. 

Frames  and  frame  mouldings,  &e.,  of  wood  or 

paste,  of  all  kinds  . . 

Wooden  furniture,  stuffed  or  not 

•  H 

of  the  stuff  of  which 
made. 

30  per  cent,  ad  val. 

the  duty  on  tissue  of 
which  chiefly  com¬ 
posed. 

'4 

20  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Wood  wares  unenumerated  . ... 

•  •  • 

*•» 

35  ”  ” 

25  >>  >> 

25  ,,  >> 

Class  XII. 

Wares  of  cast  iron  not  specified,  such  as  pipes, 
rafters,  columns,  candelabra,  balconies, 
vases,  statues,  fountains,  ornaments, 
articles  of  household  furniture,  heating 
apparatus,  kitchen  utensils,  &c . 

77 

75 

40 

Varnished,  painted,  coated  with  zinc  or 
copper,  tinned,  or  enamelled . 

125 

80 

Rough,  varnished,  painted,  or  coated  with 
zinc,  tin,  or  copper,  when  each  piece  ex¬ 
ceeds  100*  kilos,  in  weight . 

30. 

10 

Wares  of  wrought  iron,  hammered  or  rolled, 
not  specified,  such  as  locksmith’s  and  iron- 
smith’s  wares,  wares  of  sheet  iron,  &c. : — 
Rough  . 

77  ... 

175 

100 

Polished,  varnished,  painted,  tinned,  or 
enamelled,  including  ornaments  . 

7  7 

250 

160 

Wares  of  copper,  pure  or  mixed,  of  all  kinds, 
such  as  bronzes,  articles  of  furniture,  lamps, 
Stores,  pots  and  pans,  nails,  buttons,  plain  or 
enamelled  kitchen  utensils,  &c.  . 

77 

250 

200 

Jewellery  of  common  metals  (other  than  of 
gold  or  silver) 

77 

2$000 

15  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Wares  plated  with  gold  or  silver,  bronze,  and 
other  metal  ware,  gilt  or  silvered  . 

7  7 

500- 

250 

Tools,  instruments  and  implements  for  the  arts 
and  sciences  made  of  other  materials  than 
earthenware  or  glass,  such  as  files,  saws, 
tools  of  all  kinds  of  steel,  iron,  copper,  or 
wood  for  carpenters,  joiners,  mechanics, 
locksmiths,  weavers,  &c. 

,, 

75? 

25 

*  Limit  135  kilos,  under  general  tariff. 
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Articles. 

Per — 

Rates  of  Import  Duty. 

By  General  Tariff. 

By  French  Treaty. 

Reis. 

Reis. 

Class  XIV. 

Wine . 

Decal  ... 

i$ooo 

500 

Vinegar  . 

340 

200 

Class  XVIII. 

Perfumery,  prepared,  of  all  kinds: — 

Eau  de  Cologne,  aromatic  vinegar,  pomade, 

tooth  powder,  balsams  . 

Other  kinds  . 

Kilo.  ... 

»  •  •• 

250  to  500  ) 

20  per  cent,  ad  val. ) 

10  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Class  XIX. 

Carriages  . ,. 

Ladies’  head-dresses  . 

Each  ... 

70  to  230$0C0 

25 

n  n 

n  ••• 

2$000 

20 

,,  bonnets,  trimmed  or  not . 

Eoots  and  shoes,  all  kinds,  wholly  or  partly 

n  ••• 

1$000  to  2$000 

20  j>  >> 

made  up  . 

Pair 

800 

400 

Brushes  with  wooden  handles,  of  all  kinds 

Kilo. 

I  $000 

500 

Ditto,  other  kinds . 

Articles  for  the  toilet-table,  for  travelling  or 

n  ••• 

1$500 

800 

writing-table,  fitted  up . 

• « « 

20  per  cent,  ad  val. 

15  per  cent,  ad  val. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols  . 

Each 

900  to  1$300 

20  „ 

Miscellaneous  articles  and  small  waves . 

IM 

Various  specific 
rates,  the  majority 
of  the  articles  pro¬ 
bably  coming  under 
the  rate  of  370  reis 

15  >>  »j 

per  kilo. 

As  another  proof  of  the  extraordinary  strides  made  by  Portugal  in 
the  last  five  years,  I  subjoin  a  table  showing  the  price  of  the  funds 
(3  per  cents.)  on  the  31st  December  of  each  year  during  that  period  : — 


Date. 

j  i  » 

Price  of  Funds, 

Internal. 

External. 

31st  December,  1870  , . 

33-78 

33 

„  1871  .. 

40-25 

39 

„  1872  .. 

44-11 

43-50 

„  1873  .. 

45"50 

45 

„  1874  .. 

47-71 

48-75 

„  1875  .. 

54-95 

55 

These  figures  are  eloquent,  and  they  would  read  a  still  more  instruc¬ 
tive  lesson  if  the  prices  of  the  Spanish  funds  during  the  same  period 
were  to  be  tabulated  by  the  side  of  them. 

I  annex  comparative  tables  showing  the  amount  of  the  Lisbon 
export  and  import  trade  for  the  year  1874  and  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1875  respectively.  A  few  of  the  less  important  items  are  omitted 
for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  but  the  gross  totals  of  the  Portuguese 
returns  are  retained. 

The  statistics  for  the  month  of  December  are  still  wanting  to  com- 

« > 

plete  the  return  for  the  year  1875,  but  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  delay  on  that  account  the  transmission  of  this  report. 
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Comparative  Statement  of  the  Imports  through  the  Lisbon  Custom¬ 
house  in  the  Year  1874  and  the  first  Eleven  Months  of  1875 
respectively : — 


Value. 

Nomenclature. 

1874. 

Jan.  to  Nov., 

1875. 

Brandy  . . 

Milreis. 

30,117 

Milreis. 

37,968 

Cotton — 

In  the  rough  . . 

222,035 

198,515 

Spun  . . 

89,424 

96,662 

In  tissues 

2,085,533 

794,437 

Rice,  shelled 

83,844 

173,018 

Sugar — 

First  type,  unrefined. .  "] 

Second  type,  unrefined  > 

1,165,249 

891,510 

Third  type,  unrefined 

Refined" 

9,286 

4,294 

Salt  codfish 

305,686 

173,113 

Coffee 

445,729 

358,284 

Coal 

560,214 

769,725 

Tea 

167,280 

134,655 

Wool— 

In  the  rough  . . 

248,954 

204,917 

Spun  . . 

5,583 

4,287 

In  tissues 

556,490 

1,102,018 

Flax— 

In  the  rough  . , 

139, 18S 

142,861 

Spun  . . 

16,026 

20,003 

In  tissues 

233,139 

229.372 

Staves 

275,381 

161,344 

Butter  . . 

573,292 

456,116 

Molasses . . 

23,001 

14,136 

480,595 

Metals  in  the  rough 

992,044 

Paper 

138,401 

124,325 

Skins  and  hides . . 

688,371 

513,299 

Silk- 

In  the  rough  . . 

19,915 

48,995 

Spun  . . 

5,476 

333,007 

5,196 

371,752 

In  tissues 

Tobacco  in  leaf  . . 

319,820 

206,789 

Miscellaneous  articles  . . 

1,656,849 

1,772,484 

Total  •  ®  •  •  •  • 

11,948,369 

11,881,212 
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Comparative  Statement  of  the  Exports  through  the  Lisbon  Custom¬ 
house  in  the  Year  1874  and  the  first  Eleven  Months  of  1875 
respectively : — 


Value. 

Nomenclature. 

1874. 

Jan.  to  Nov., 

1870. 

Olive  oil . . 

Milreis. 

837,146 

Milreis. 

365,746 

Potatoes . . 

177,060 

178,689 

Coffee 

773,029 

728,431 

Boots  and  shoes. . 

91,275 

55,427 

Meat,  fresh  and  prepared 

184,327 

150,790 

Onions  . . 

152,464 

143,489 

Wax- 

In  the  rough  . . 

566,383 

411,254 

In  candles  . « 

44,794 

26,728 

Cork 

808,899 

835,617 

Elephants’  teeth 

109,066 

127,026 

Oranges,  fresh  . .  . . 

191,038 

111,802 

Other  fresh  fruit 

159,719 

179,143 

Dried  almonds  . . 

44,031 

69,621 

„  figs 

50,269 

40,102 

75,850 

Cattle 

79,280 

Honey  . . 

9,984 

8,359 

Manganese 

127,608 

67,786 

Gold  coin 

21,307 

62,111 

Silver  coin 

8,202 

8,436 

Palm  oil . . 

180,621 

78,010 

Pish,  fresh  and  prepared 

90,886 

101,470 

Salt 

290,872 

223,894 

Silk  — 

In  the  cocoon. . 

19,867 

6,368 

Spun  . . 

3,461 

1,160 

Ginguba  seed  . . 

115,101 

5,890 

Orchilla  weed  . .  , , 

19,826 

25,102 

Wine 

2,161,305 

1,484,723 

Miscellaneous  articles  . . 

1,002,824 

1,543,033 

Total . 

8,255,773 

7,587,969 
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II. — Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  total  number  of  entries  and  clearances  of  British  vessels  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  consular  books  during  the  year  1875  was  as  follows : — 


Entries. 


Nature  of  Cargo. 

>1  umber  of 

V  essels. 

Coal  . . 

4  4 

340 

General  cargo 

167 

Mineral 

31 

Ballast 

27 

Fish  . . 

22 

Wheat 

9 

Iron  , . 

8 

Beans 

7 

Rails. . 

7 

Coffee 

6 

Grain  and  staves  . . 

5 

Patent  fuel  . . 

4 

Machinery  . . 

8 

Hides 

2 

Grain 

2 

Coals  and  coke 

2 

Coals  and  bottles  . . 

2 

M  aize 

2 

Wheat,  beans,  and  seed 

1 

Ore  and  oranges 

1 

Sulphur 

1 

Coals  and  soap 

C  « 

1 

Corn . . 

1 

Coals  and  casks 

1 

Esparto  grass 

1 

Coals  and  machinery 

1 

Currants  . . 

1 

Esparto  grass  and  hides 

1 

Iron,  coals,  and  lead 

1 

Mineral  and  fruit  .. 

1 

Coals,  iron,  and  tin, . 

1 

Brimstone  . . 

1 

Spirits 

l 

Rum  and  ballast  .. 

1 

Pitch 

1 

Total 

«  « 

«  4 

«  4 

663 
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Clearances. 


Nature  of  Cargo. 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

Mineral 

»  • 

179 

General 

163 

Sctlt»  •  •  •  ,  ,  , 

123 

Ballast 

111 

Fish  . . 

14 

Salt  and  cork 

11 

Mineral  and  cork  . . 

9 

Phosphate  . . 

9 

Coffee 

6 

Manganese  . . 

4 

Mineral  and  fruit  . . 

4 

Cork . .  . , 

3 

Coals. . 

2 

General  of  seed 

2 

Phosphate  and  cork 

I 

Cocoa 

1 

Mineral,  cork,  and  fruit 

1 

Mineral  and  general 

1 

Wood 

2 

Ore  and  oranges 

Beans 

1 

Corn . . 

1 

Fruit 

1 

Wheat 

1 

Hides 

2 

Coals  and  soap 

1 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

654 

Only  vessels  remaining  forty-eight  hours  in  port  are  required  by 
law  to  report  at  the  consulate,  and  the  above  tables  are  therefore  neces¬ 
sarily  imperfect,  in  so  far  that  they  do  not  show  the  total  amount  of 
shipping  frequenting  the  port  during  the  year.  That  amount,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  given  in  the  tables  immediately  following,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  afford  no  data  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cargoes  carried. 


Total  Number  of  British  Vessels  which  Entered  and  Cleared  at  Lisbon 
during  the  Year  1874,  distinguishing  between  Sailing  and  Steam 
Vessels,  and  between  Vessels  with  Cargo  and  Vessels  in  Ballast. 


Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

co 

73 

C O 

CO 

<x> 

> 

CO 

d 

O 

H 

GO 

* 

CD 

'r-i 

O 

CO 

r-H 

<D 

co 

CO 

<D 

> 

CO 

d 

o 

Eh 

CO 

£ 

<D 

s-» 

O 

CO 

73 

CO 

CO 

<D 

> 

,  CO 

d 

o 

H 

CO 

£ 

CD 

o 

Cargo 

Ballast 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

425 

20 

78,864 

3,517 

|  3,314 

650 

9 

636,979 

2,958 

}  26,861 

1,075 

29 

715,843 

6,475 

1 

4 

30,175 

Total 

. 

445 

82,381 

3,314 

659 

639,937 

26,861 

1,104 

722,318 

30,175 
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Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam 

• 

Total. 

*c3 

xh 

fe 

m 

'o 

CD 

rn 

H 

<D 

xn 

m 

<D 

a 

<U 

CO 

<D 

a 

g 

CO 

3 

<D 

> 

H 

o 

> 

H 

o 

> 

H 

o 

Cargo 

Ballast 

•  •  •  • •• 

•  «  •  • •• 

394 

75 

73,275 

14,789 

]  3,397 

616 

43 

620,443 

20,743 

I  26,855 

1,010 

118 

692,718 

35,532 

J  30,252 

Total 

. 

469 

87,064 

3,397 

659 

641,186 

26,855 

1,128 

728,250 

« 

30,252 

Total  Number  of  British  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels  which  Entered 
and  Cleared  at  Lisbon  during  the  Year  1875,  distinguishing  between 
those  employed  in  the  Direct  Trade  and  those  employed  in  the 
Indirect  Trade. 

Entered. 


Sailing 

Steam. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

02 

£ 

O 

U 

O 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

|  Vessels. 

Tons. 

If* 

£ 

CD 

6 

Direct  trade... 

264 

44,826 

1,757 

362 

338,723 

14,402 

626 

383,549 

16,159 

Indirect  trade 

... 

... 

205 

42,238 

1,640 

297 

302,463 

12,453 

502 

344,701 

14,093 

Total  ... 

... 

... 

469 

87,064 

3,397 

659 

641,186 

26,855 

1,128 

728,250 

30,252 

Compaeative  Statement  of  the  Total  Movement  of  British  Shipping  at 
the  Port  of  Lisbon  in  the  Years  1875  and  1874  respectively. 


Entered. 


Sailing 

Steam. 

Total. 

m 

co 

02 

CO 

£ 

CO 

o 

CO 

02 

02 

CO 

*3 

CO 

CO 

m 

£ 

CO 

a 

<D 

a 

CD 

CO 

a 

<D 

O 

H 

o 

o 

H 

V 

> 

O 

H 

*-« 

o 

1875  •••  •••  ••• 

455 

82,381 

3,314 

659 

639,937 

26,861 

1,104 

722,318 

30,175 

1874  . 

459 

83,485 

3,420 

727 

675,019 

28,730 

1,186 

758,504 

32,150 

Decrease  in  1875  . 

4 

1,104 

106 

68 

35,082 

1,869 

82 

36,186 

1,975 

5  i 
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Cleabed. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

tn 

CD 

m 

tn 

r3 

02 

to 

’CD 

CO 

ca 

m 

in 

0 

£ 

<D 

tn 

CQ 

02 

0 

£ 

O 

02 

02 

02 

0 

£ 

CD 

> 

O 

H 

f-i 

O 

> 

O 

H 

> 

O 

Eh 

o 

18/o  •••  ...  •••  ••• 

469 

87,064 

3,997 

659 

641,186 

26,855 

1,128 

728,250 

30,252 

1874  . 

452 

85,282 

3,376 

725 

672,690 

28,656 

1,177 

755,252 

32,032 

Increase  1875  . 

17 

1,782 

•  •• 

21 

Decrease  1874  . 

••• 

... 

66 

72,690 

1,801 

49 

27,022 

1,780 

The  shipping  this  year  as  compared  with  1874  shows  a  decrease  of 
four  in  the  number  of  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  burthen  of  1,104 
tons,  and  of  sixty-eight  in  the  number  of  steamers,  with  a  decrease  in 
the  aggregate  burthen  of  35,082  tons  ;  total  decrease  eighty-two  vessels, 
measuring  together  36,186  tons. 

Thirty-eight  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  measurement  of  23,725  tons, 
put  in  in  distress  or  for  repairs.  Ninety-three  vessels,  measuring 
together  126,869  tons,  were  in  quarantine  during  the  year;  of  these 
seventy-seven  were  steamers  measuring  124,043  tons.  Twenty-three 
vessels,  measuring  together  3,018  tons,  brought  fish  from  Newfoundland 
to  the  amount  of  72,612  quintals,  of  which  only  22,534  quintals  'were 
sold  in  Lisbon,  or  56,000  quintals  less  than  last  year. 

Of  vessels  clearing  from  Lisbon  to  Brazil  with  cargoes  of  salt, 
thirty-nine,  measuring  together  10,393  tons,  sailed  hence  in  1875  more 
than  in  1874.  These  are  said  to  be  mainly  north-country  vessels  which 
formerly  traded  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  having  been  driven  out  by 
steamers,  have  had  to  seek  a  new  source  of  freight. 

The  number  of  vessels  leaving  in  ballast  decreased  from  seventy- 
five  in  .1874  to  forty-one  in  1875,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
measurement  of  5,073  tons,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  point  to  a 
diminished  yield  from  the  mines  worked  in  Southern  Portugal. 

For  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  shipping  at 
Lisbon  I  am  indebted  to  the  industry  of  Mr.  A.  Ffrench  Duff,  the 
British  Vice-Consul  at  Belem,  who  also  prepares  the  shipping  returns 
sent  independently  of  this  report  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

III. — Public  "Works. 

The  South  Eastern  of  Portugal  Bailway,  the  vicissitudes  in  the 
affairs  of  which  have  been  referred  to  in  more  than  one  of  the  annual- 
reports  from  this  consulate,  has  now  been  for  some  years  the  property 
of  the  State,  having  been  forfeited  by  the  company  to  which  it  originally 
belonged  under  circumstances  upon  which  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
dwell.  It  now  yields  a  net  revenue  to  the  State  of  100,000  milreis,  or 
about  22,000Z.,  a  sum  which,  though  small,  indicates  the  point  at  which 
the  low-water  mark  of  insolvency  has  been  passed,  and  which  will 
doubtless  increase  as  fresh  districts  are  opened  out  to  traffic  by  the 
completion  of  its  prolongations,  which  have  been  sanctioned  and  are  in 
course  of  construction. 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  late  exposition  to  the  Chambers, 
points  out,  with  much  justice,  how  mistaken  were  those  who  attributed 
to  a  too  lavish  expenditure  upon  public  works  the  financial  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  which  Portugal  was  plunged  only  a  few  years  ago.  His 
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Excellency  urges  that,  "but  for  the  improved  means  of  communication, 
and  the  development  of  the  national  resources  which  has  been  their 
consequence,  these  pecuniary  difficulties  might  never  have  been  over¬ 
come;  and  he  counsels,  therefore,  the  active  though  prudent  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  all  such  works,  as  being  the  seed  which  it  is  necessary  to  sow  in 
order  to  reap  an  abundant  harvest  of  prosperity.  One  of  the  principal 
prolongations  of  the  South  Eastern  line  is  the  Algarve  Railway,  the 
works  of  which  have  been  for  a  time  provisionally  carried  on  at  Govern¬ 
ment  expense  as  a  means  of  furnishing  employment  to  the  population 
of  that  province,  who  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  distress  from  causes 
which  will  be  referred  to  under  the  head  of  agriculture.  This  work  and 
the  construction  of  a  certain  amount  of  ordinary  roads,  in  the  same 
district  and  for  the  same  reasons,  constitute  the  only  public  works  of 
any  importance  which  have  been  undertaken  or  carried  on  within  the 
limits  of  this  consulate  during  the  year  1875. 


IY.  Agriculture. 

Two  years  of  continued  and  unexampled  drought  have  had  a  disas¬ 
trous  effect  upon  the  agriculture  of  southern  Portugal.  The  kingdom, 
or  province,  of  Algarve  in  particular  has  suffered  so  severely  that  in 
the  spring  of  last  year  the  Portuguese  Government  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  take  steps  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  and  to  prevent 
the  land  from  going  out  of  cultivation.  To  this  end  they  ordered  the 
Civil  Governor  of  Faro  (the  capital)  to  make  a  circuit  through  the 
province,  to  collect  information  as  to  the  extent  of  damage  caused  by 
the  drought,  and  to  suggest  such  remedies  as  might  occur  to  him. 

The  Civil  Governor  found,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  of  the 
three  classes  of  which  the  population  of  Algarve  is  mainly  composed, 
the  fishermen  had  not  suffered  at  all,  the  yield  of  the  fisheries  having 
been  abundant ;  that  the  labourers  had  suffered  but  little,  as  there  had 
been  no  scarcity  of  work  and  no  excessive  dearness  of  provisions ;  but 
that  the  small  proprietors,  who  form  a  large  and  important  section  of 
the  population,  had  been  driven  to  the  greatest  straits,  being  without 
seed  for  sowing  the  land,  and  having  been  compelled  to  part  with  their 
live  stock  at  a  heavy  loss  from  having  no  means  to  subsist  the  animals 
upon.  One  of  the  principal  resources  of  Algarve  consists  in  its  wealth 
of  trees,  figs,  almonds,  and  carob  trees  (the  latter  tree  is  the  Ceratonia 
siliqua  of  botanists).  These  trees  had  begun  unfortunately  in  some 
instances  to  perish,  and  were  the  drought  to  continue  they  would 
undoubtedly  do  so  generally, — an  event  which,  as  the  Civil  Governor 
remarks  in  his  report,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
largest  and  best  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and  similar 
or  superior  in  its  desolating  effects  to  the  miser}  caused  in  the  district 
of  the  Douro  and  the  Island  of  Madeira  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
ravages  of  the  vine  disease.  Such  a  calamity  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  now 
be  averted,  for  though,  up  to  the  end  of  January  of  this  year,  the 
drought  had  scarcely  been  mitigated  by  very  insufficient  autumn  rains, 
the  early  days  of  February  have  been  marked  by  a  copious  supply,  and 
the  worst  of  the  crisis  is  probably  at  an  end.  It  will  be  some  time, 
however,  before  its  effects  are  recovered  from,  notwithstanding  the 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  which  were  adopted  by  the  Government 
on  receiving  the  Civil  Governor’s  report.  These  consisted  in  a  loan  of 
seeds  to  the  small  proprietors;  in  a  more  active  prosecution  of  the 
State,  district,  and  municipal  roads  already  in  course  of  construction; 
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and  in  the  construction,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  State  (as  was  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Public  Works),  of  a  certain  number  of  miles  of 
railway  within  the  limits  of  the  distressed  provinces. 


Note. — 1  milrea  . .  . . 

1  conto  o  reis  . . 
1  kilogram 
1  decalitre 


. .  —  4$.  5  3  d. 

2221.  45.  5id. 

. .  2*2046  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

. .  2*20096  gallons. 


Lisbon,  February  15,  1876. 
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LOANDA. 

Report  bp  Consul  Hoplcins  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Province 

of  Angola  for  the  Year  1875. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

I  regret  I  am  unable  to  give  a  flourishing  account  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Angola  for  1875.  This  has  been,  without  exception,  the 
very  wrorst  year  for  the  mercantile  interest  of  Loanda  for  twenty  years. 
In  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  during  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  the  Liver  Quanza,  from  which  source  the  trade 
of  Loanda  is  almost  entirely  derived,  overflowed  its  banks  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  country  wTas  inundated  for  miles  on  either  side.  The 
ground  nut  and  other  crops  wrere  entirely  destroyed,  the  natives  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  huts  for  the  higher  lands,  and  the  country  was 
so  long  flooded  that  the  palm  nuts  became  over-ripened  and  useless. 

In  Cazengo  and  Inconge,  the  coffee-producing  districts  of  the 
province,  the  effects  of  the  heavy  rains  were  severely  felt,  but  more 
especially  in  Cazengo,  from  which  Loanda  derives  her  chief  supplies. 
The  out-turn  did  not  equal  one-third  of  the  average  of  previous  years, 
consequently  the  effects  have  been  seriously  felt  in  commercial  circles, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  liberal  support  afforded  to  the  merchants  by 
the  bank  (Banco  Nacional  Ultramarino)  and  some  wealthy  merchants 
of  Lisbon  interested  in  the  province,  a  crisis  would  have  been  imminent. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  prospects  for  the  coming  season  appear  better, 
but  it  will  be  some  time  before  Loanda  will  recover  from  the  severe 
losses  of  last  season. 

The  merchants  naturally  complain  of  the  badness,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  of  the  past  year.  The  ground-nut  crop  has  been  an 
entire  failure,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  raius,  but  also  the  present 
pi’ice  paid  in  Europe  for  African  produce  has  so  fallen  off  that  the 
natives  find  it  more  profitable  to  grow  mandioca  for  food  and  barter 
among  themselves  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  growing  ground  nuts, 
which  will  not  pay  for  the  labour  expended  upon  their  production. 

These  ground  nuts,  which  for  many  years  formed  one  of  the  chief 
exports  from  Loanda  (many  thousand  tons  being  shipped  annually  ta 
England,  America,  and  Portugal)  was  a  profitable  trade  until  within* 
the  last  five  years  ;  since  then  their  value  in  European  markets  has  been 
annually  decreasing  on  an  average  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  and 
actually  last  year  as  much  as  70  per  cent,  from  the  prices  obtained  eight 
or  ten  years  ago. 

For  example,  in  1868  ground  nuts  were  wrorth  in  the  English 
market  from  20/.  to  22 1.  per  ton,  and  in  America  25/.  or  even  more 
could  be  obtained  ;  last  year  they  wTere  not  worth  more,  or  wrnuld  not 
realize  more,  than  12/.  106*.  or  13/.  per  ton. 

This  heavy  depreciation  in  value  has,  of  course,  affected  this  once 
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profitable  trade,  and  now  little  or  no  beneficial  results  can  be  obtained 
in  its  purchase. 

In  consequence  of  the  excessive  duties  levied  by  the  Portuguese 
custom-house  on  English  goods  brought  out  in  English  bottoms,  buyers 
are  unable  to  offer  such  value  for  the  produce  as  would  recompense  the 
producer,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  a  fair  margin  of  profit  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  goods  used  in  this  trade  are  of  the  cheapest  and  most  ordinary 
description  of  cloth,  known  as  “  chilloes,”  common  denims,  cheap  hard¬ 
ware,  knives,  padlocks,  and  common  earthenware. 

In  former  years,  when  ground  nuts  were  of  a  higher  value,  traders 
could  afford  to  pay  these  high  duties,  but  now  it  is  almost  impossible; 
there  is  no  margin  left  after  paying  the  producer  the  minimum  price 
that  will  repay  him  for  bis  labour.  Unless  the  Government  reduce  the 
duties,  one  great  branch  of  African  agriculture  and  commerce  will 
become  extinct. 

The  custom  returns  for  the  present  year  will  not  be  made  up  for 
some  months,  and  as  in  my  last  year’s  commercial  report  I  gave  them 
up  to  1873,  I  now  continue  with  the  value  in  milreis  fortes,  at 
4$500  reis  per  £  sterling,  showing  the  imports  and  exports  registered 
at  the  different  custom-houses  of  this  province  for  the  year  1874. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Milreis. 

Milreis. 

LoBiiido/  •  •  •  •  •  • 

1,452,780,092 

1,165,240,516 

Benguella  .. 

512,406,843 

492,869,386 

Mossftmedes 

104,287,932 

98,796,100 

Ambriz 

360,142,975 

539,410,299 

The  bank  (Banco  Nacional  Ultramarino)  is  still  in  active  and  profit¬ 
able  operations,  and  the  bank  rates  remain  as  follows  : — rate  of  discount 
for  bills  at  three  months  drawn  and  accepted  in  the  province,  9  per 
cent,  per  annum  ;  interest  on  loans  on  propert}^  9  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
accounts  current  for  consignments  of  produce,  8  to  9  per  cent,  per 
annum. 


Bills  on  LisboD,  90  days,  3^  per  cent. 

„  60  3  “  „ 

„  30  2l:  „ 

Exchange  on  London,  90  days,  4,9.  Sd.  per  milreis,  buying  rates. 

„  60  4s.  7 Id. 

„  30  4.9.  77, 

,,  8  4-9.  Q\d. 

„  8  4s.  5 Id. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Three  lines  of  mail  steamers  continue  to  run  from  Europe  to  this 
province,  two  from  England  on  alternate  months  and  one  from  Lisbon. 
Theie  is  also  an  intercolonial  line,  put  on  specially  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Itiver  Quanza.  This  line  is  maintained  by  English  capital,  and  a 
petition  was  laid  before  the  Portuguese  Government  last  year,  praying 
for  assistance  by  the  grant  of  a  subsidy.  The  Governor- General  of 
Angola  was  himself  much  in  favour  of  this  Government  help,  as  it  was 
evident  to  him  that  the  province  would  be  much  benefited  by  the 
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facilities  offered  by  the  Quanza  River  Steam  Navigation  Company  for 
opening  up  the  heart  of  the  province  and  developing  its  resources. 

There  are  four  steamers  constantly  running  between  Loanda  and 
Dondo,  the  highest  inland  port  on  the  Quanza  approachable  by  water, 
and  the  principal  centre  of  the  trading  districts. 

Produce  is  collected  at  the  ports  of  Tombo,  Columbo,  Rom  Jesus, 
Cunga  Sagna,  Barraca,  Massaugano,  and  Dondo. 

The  agency  of  this  line,  as  well  as  the  agency  of  the  two  English 
lines  of  steamers,  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Newton,  Carnegie,  and 
Co.,  of  Loanda,  an  English  house,  who  are  also  agents  for  Lloyds. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Newton  is  commercial  agent  for  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  reorganization  of  the  company  is  in  contemplation,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  arrangements  now  being  tried  in  Europe  may  be 
successful  for  the  benefit  and  future  welfare  of  Angola. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity  of  produce  brought  down 
the  Quanza  River  in  boats  and  launches  in  1875 ; — 
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Note.  No  returns  are  given  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year.  This  does  not  denote  that  no  produce  came  down  the  Quanza  to  Loanda,  hut  that  the  custom-house  kept  no 

accounts  of  the  boats  and  launches  till  May,  1875., 
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The  foregoing  table  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  produce 
sent  into  Loanda  from  the  river  Quanza ;  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
added  here  a  table  showing  the  quantity  brought  down  by  the  Quanza 
steamers,  but  I  was  unable  to  obtain  statistics  in  time,  owing  to  the 
pressure  ot  business  in  the  Company’s  office. 

The  number  and  description  of  vessels  touching  at  Loanda  during 
the  year  1874,  was  as  follows  : — 


English  mail  steamers 

11 

•  •  •  • 

11,064 

tons. 

>> 

trading 

1 

ft  •  • 

351 

barques 

1 

•  •  •  • 

269 

men-of-war 

4 

24  guns. 

4,722 

yy 

French 

1 

3  „ 

1,740 

Dutch  trading  steamers 

3 

•  o  t  • 

510 

yy 

American  barque 

1 

•  •  •  • 

396 

yy 

Portuguese  mail  steamers,  26 

•  «  •  • 

28,516 

yy 

)) 

trading  „ 

6 

•  •  •  • 

900 

)) 

J 

barques 

3 

t  •  •  • 

1,133  cubic  metres. 

)> 

brigs 

9 

•  •  •  • 

2,475 

yy 

brigantines 

9 

•  •  •  • 

1,567 

yy 

launches 

11 

•  •  •  • 

837 

yy 

>> 

schooners 

6 

•  •  •  • 

514 

yy 

cahiques 

29 

•  •  •  • 

1,086 

yy 

Note.— 1-333  cubic  metres  is  equal  to  an  English  ton. 


From  my  consular  books  for  1875  I  find  the  following  English  and 
French  vessels  visited  Loanda,  I  cannot  give  the  Portuguese  or  other 
nations  until  the  custom-house  returns  are  made  up  : — 

Total  tonnage. 


English  mail  steamers  9 
Schooners  3 

Brig  1 

English  men- of- war  13 

Erench  „  2 


76  guns. 

7 


7,960 

282 

163 

15,315 

2,120 


Ageicplttjee. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  wrote  fully  upon  this  subject,  describing  the 
agricultural  productions  of  each  particular  district ;  1  will  not  go  over 
the  same  ground  again. 

One  article  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance  as  an  export  from 
Loanda.  Cotton  is  comparatively  anew  article  of  export  from  this  city. 
The  staple  is  long,  strong,  and  firm,  and  compares  very  favourably  with 
other  sorts  in  the  Liverpool  markets.  The  trade  here  is  only  in  its 
infancv,  having  been  but  recently  developed. 

A  factory  has  been  established  at  Cunga,  on  the  river  Quanza, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  developing  this  branch  of  agriculture, 
and  steam  and  hydraulic  machinery  for  cleaning  and  pressing  have  been 
at  the  factory  for  some  time. 

The  proprietors  have  already  had  sufficient  success  to  induce  them 
to  carry  on  the  business  on  a  larger  scale.  With  one  good  season,  so  that 
the  native  grower  could  realize  the  value  of  his  labour  to  himself,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  would  continue  his  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
most  important  article,  and  it  would  soon  become  a  real  source  of  wealth 
to  Loanda.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  were  skilled  labour 
obtainable,  there  are  few  countries  could  offer  greater  facilities  to  the 
planter  than  the  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Quanza  round  and 
about  Cunga. 

Now  that  slavery  is  abolished  in  this  Portuguese  colony,  plenty  of 
unskilled  labour  can  be  obtained,  but  wrhat  is  wanted  is  a  few  skilled 
cotton-planters  from  the  Southern  States,  to  teach  the  natives  how  to 
turu  this  most  useful  branch  of  agriculture  into  a  lucrative  one. 
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[Rubber  bas  long  been  known  to  the  natives,  but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  fixe  or  six  years  that  it  has  been  exported  in  any  quantity. 
Lately  it  has  been  decreasing,  owing,  unfortunately,  to  the  gross 
stupidity  of  the  native  collectors.  Tapping  the  trees  was  too  slow  a 
process  for  them  ;  they  imagined  that  by  cutting  the  tree  down  they 
would  at  once  obtain  all  it  contained.  The  result  of  this  is  naturally 
a  falling  off  in  quantity  brought  into  the  market. 

Here,  too,  as  with  cotton,  skilled  instructors  might  profitably  be 
introduced. 

Since  the  suppression  o£  the  slave  trade  the  exports  of  ivory  from 
Loanda  has  considerably  decreased.  The  opening  up  of  Kinsembo, 
Ambrigette,  and  other  northern  ports  to  legitimate  trade,  has  given  the 
native  merchants  a  better  market  for  their  ivory. 

These  port3  are  not  immediately  under  Portuguese  rule,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  are  no  duties  to  pay.  Now  this  is  a  clear  example  of 
the  baneful  results  to  the  trade  of  Loanda  of  the  excessive,  I  had  almost 
said  oppressive,  duties. 

I  believe  these  things  have  been  strongly  represented  to  the  Home 
Government  in  Lisbon,  and  that  they  are  favourably  inclined  to  sanction 
a  reduction  in  all  duties.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  in  doing  so  there 
would  be  no  falling  off  in  the  revenue,  but  a  considerable  increase,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  quantity  of  produce  that  would  come  to  the 
Loanda  itself,  and  the  Quanza  river  factories  being  so  much  more 
accessible  to  the  natives. 

I  mentioned  in  my  report  for  1874  that  a  sugar  cane  plantation  for 
rum  making  at  Bom  Jesus  had  been  established  by  Mr.  Oliveira,  and 
that  owing  to  his  untiring  energy  and  ability  he  had  been  able  to  keep 
back  the  waters  of  the  river  Quanza  by  building  an  embankment  so 
high  that  even  at  the  highest  known  rise  in  flood  time  or  rainy  season 
the  waters  could  not  wash  over.  Unfortunately  this  year,  in  May  last, 
owing  to  the  excessive  rains  up  country,  the  Quanza  rose  higher  than 
has  ever  been  known  before,  30  feet  in  some  places,  and  carried  away 
Mr.  Oliviera’s  embankment,  flooding  his  sugar  cane  plantations  for 
miles,  leaving  10  feet  of  water  over  most  of  it;  thus  destroying  in 
a  single  day  the  work  ot  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Oliviera,  nothing  daunted,  has  set  to  work  again,  ably  backed  up 
by  the  bank,  and  gaining  from  bitter  experience  this  time  seems 
confident  of  ultimate  success.  He  expects  to  have  all  the  water 
drained  off  again  this  dry  season,  and  he  wilL  then  begin  to  replant  his 
canes. 

Population  and  Industries. 

Since  my  last  report  no  census  has  been  taken,  in  fact  none  since 
1870,  but  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  population 
must  be  decreasing,  seeing  the  fearful  ravages  that  are  yearly  made  by 
fevers  and  smallpox. 

No  fresh  branch  of  industry  having  sprung  up,  the  natives  continue 
to  occupy  themselves  in  their  usual  way  with  agriculture,  fishing,  and 
as  workmen,  domestic  servants,  and  carriers. 

Public  Works. 

The  public  works  under  construction  at  present  are  as  follows: — 

At  Loanda. — A  new  hospital  and  wharf  at  the  custom-house,  with  a 
steam  crane. 

At  JZenc/uella. — A  new  residence  for  the  Governor  of  the  district. 

At  Mossdmedas. — Also  a  new  residence  for  the  Governor. 
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At  Ambriez. — A  new  custom-house. 

A  sum  of  18,OOOZ.  is  voted  annually  towards  the  completion  of  these 
works  and  for  the  repairs  to  other  public  buildings. 

The  new  hospital  of  Loanda  will  occupy  an  area  of  13,233  square 
yards.  There  will  be  six  buildings  in  all,  lying  by  pairs  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  whole  being  connected  by  a  continuous  gallery. 

The  first  block  is  intended  for  the  administration,  having  guard 
house,  store  room,  apothecary’s  quarters  and  dispensary,  chemical 
laboratory,  and  medicine  store  room.  In  the  second  building,  which  is 
on  a  line  with  the  first  but  separated  about  10  feet,  will  be  porter’s 
room,  an  office,  the  sick  board  meeting  saloon,  a  reception  and  consul¬ 
tation  room,  and  the  directors’  quarters. 

Again  the  first  building  of  the  second  block,  which  is  parallel  with 
the  first  two  buildings,  but  about  30  feet  distant,  will  have  fifteen 
rooms  for  sick  officers,  and  an  equal  number  for  privates  in  the  second 
building. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  blocks  there  will  be  four  general  infirmaries 
with  twenty-four  beds  in  each,  giving  to  each  man  100  cubic  metres  of 
air.  Good  ventilation  is  secured  by  constructing  the  roofs  on  the 
Reiterdach  system. 

The  fifth  block  has  in  the  first  building  an  infirmary  for  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  and  a  woman’s  ward  with  twelve  beds  in  each. 
In  the  second  building  three  wards,  one  for  syphilitic  patients  with 
twelve  beds,  one  for  ophthalmic  patients  with  eight  beds,  and  the  third 
for  patients  suffering  from  contagious  skin  diseases,  with  six  beds. 

The  sixth  block  has  on  one  side  an  infirmary  for  prisoners,  and 
three  separate  rooms  for  what  is  called  “  prisoners  of  responsibility  ”  ; 
on  the  other  side  a  laundry  and  necessary  offices. 

Between  the  third  and  fourth  blocks  but  outside  the  line  of  buildings 
is  a  large  kitchen  and  pantry,  and  on  the  opposite  side  facing  this  will 
be  a  chapel  and  chaplain’s  quarters. 

The  dead  house  and  dissection  room  are  outside,  but  in  a  line  with 
the  sixth  block. 

All  the  wards  have  their  floors  one  metre  above  the  natural  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  a  continual  current  of  air  is  passing  underneath 
through  long  slits  that  are  left  in  the  walls  of  the  buildings. 

In  every  ward  there  is  a  separate  room  for  the  attendant,  and 
another  for  any  patient  dangerously  ill ;  also  a  chamber  with  two  baths, 
another  as  a  lavatory,  and  a  third  with  closets  and  urinals. 

There  has  been  a  civil  engineer  out  from  Lisbon  for  the  last  four  or 
five  months,  and  he,  with  the  able  assistance  of  the  Commanding  Royal 
Engineer,  Captain  John  Arrobus,  has  been  prospecting  and  running  a 
line  of  levels  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  con¬ 
structing  a  railway  from  Loanda  to  the  interior  of  the  province. 

I  believe  their  report  is  favourable  to  the  project,  and  in  all 
probability  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  form  a  company,  and  I  would 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  capital  was  looked  for  in  England.  A 
railway  into  the  heart  of  the  coffee  producing  country  would  no  doubt 
tend  greatly  to  develop  the  resources  and  wealth  of  the  country,  but 
this,  I  believe,  will  never  be  done  with  private  capital  alone,  as  the 
enormous  outlay  required  could  not  possibly  yield  a  return  for  many 
years,  if  even  the  project  were  practicable  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country . 
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General  Bemarks. 

The  foregoing  descriptions  of  the  public  works  belong  entirely  to 
tb>s  year,  as  1  bad  already  described  all  that  were  in  band  in  1874. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  not  seen  any  extension  of  the  sea  wall,, 
nor  has  there  been  anything  more  beard  of  the  Bengo  Kiver  Water 
Company,  still  I  am  given  to  understand  it  has  not  been  abandoned, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Loanda  may  still  look  forward  to  the  luxury  of 
an  unlimited  supply  of  fresh  water  laid  on  to  their  own  houses. 

As  regards  the  northern  portion  of  my  consulate  between  Angola 
and  Black  Point,  I  do  not  make  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  commercial 
report,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  alone  to  gather  statistics,  I  want  the 
aid  of  a  vice-consul  resident  in  these  northern  parts,  who  would  keep  me 
informed  monthly  of  all  the  fluctuations  in  trade  with  reasons  for  the 
same. 

I  believe  the  ivory  season  has  been  tolerably  fair  but  little  has  been 
done  in  oil  or  nuts. 

The  Congo  Expedition  against  the  pirates  in  August  and  September 
diverted  the  trade  for  a  short  time  from  Ponta  da  Leuha,  but  this  was 
only  while  the  operations  lasted  ;  all  has  returned  again,  but  at  its  best 
this  year  it  has  been  very  insignificant. 

The  health  of  the  South  West  Coast  of  Africa  during  1875  has  been 
very  bad,  especially  between  the  months  of  February  and  July,  and  a 
great  many  Europeans  have  died.  I  must  except  the  city  of  Loanda 
from  this,  as  it  has  been  remarkably  healthy. 


Loanda,  December  31,  1875. 
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MADEIRA. 


Meport  by  Consul  Hayivard  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Island  of 

Madeira  for  the  Year  1875. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Tiie  number  of  sea-going  merchant  ships,  whether  sailing  vessels  or 
steamers,  which  entered  the  port  of  Funchal  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  sailed  from  this  port  respectively  in  the  last  five  years  is  shown  by 
the  following  table  : — 


Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Arrived. 

Sailed. 

Arrived 

Sailed. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Crews. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Crews. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Crews. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Crews. 

1871 

340 

202,480 

10,895 

340 

202,480 

10,895 

125 

46,349 

2,632 

127 

46,537 

2,609 

1872 

416 

273,102 

12,726 

415 

272,916 

17,718 

132 

45,004 

2,191 

128 

44,424 

2,163 

1873 

501 

369,177 

15,757 

501 

369,177 

15,755 

174 

67,110 

3,248 

174 

67,110 

3,248 

1874 

396 

320,345 

14,014 

396 

320,315 

14,012 

178 

72,817 

3,442 

176 

72,600 

3,235 

1875 

419 

355,098 

15,695 

418 

354,799 

15,685 

182 

77,066 

3,475 

179 

76,430 

3,451 

The  nationalitjr  of  the  ships  arrived  at  Funchal  in  1875  was  as 
follows : — 


Sailing 

Vessels. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

British  . . 

116 

302 

418 

Portuguese 

89 

46 

135 

Oerman  . . 

9 

9 

18 

French  . . 

1 

3 

4 

Spanish  . . 

10 

•  • 

10 

American 

4 

•  • 

4 

Italian  . .  , , 

2 

2 

4 

Dutch 

•  4 

2 

2 

Danish  . . 

1 

1 

Belgian  . . 

•  • 

1 

1 

Swedish  . . 

2 

•  • 

2 

Brazilian 

•  • 

1 

1 

Total 

0  • 

•  • 

234 

366 

610 

Teade. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  trade 
of  the  island  of  Madeira  during  the  last  five  years,  according  to  custom¬ 
house  returns  : — 
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POBTUGAL. 


Years. 

Estimated  value  of  Imports. 

Estimated  value  of  Exports. 

In  British 
Vessels. 

In  Foreign 

V  essels. 

In  British 
Yessels. 

In  Foreign 

V  essels. 

1871 

£ 

119,520 

£ 

116,230 

£ 

91,532 

101,870 

£ 

90,665 

1872 

126,800 

104,303 

87,811 

1873 

162,958 

117,845 

118,083 

81,420 

1874 

187,760 

86,830 

130,904 

46,085 

1875 

182,560 

92,689 

137,850 

60,990 

No  statistics  have  been  published,  nor  are  any  at  present  attainable 
regarding  the  agriculture  and  industry  of  this  island  for  the  year  1875. 
It  is,  however,  estimated  that  upwards  of  8,000  pipes  of  wiue  were 
produced  in  Madeira  in  the  year  1875.  Improved  methods  of  treating 
these  wines  have  rendered  them  more  agreeable  to  the  prevailing  taste 
of  consumers,  and  the  demand  for  Madeira  wines  is  steadily  increasing 
in  every  market. 

The  Phylloxera  vasiatrix  appears  to  have  partially  attacked  and 
destroyed  many  vines  in  some  districts,  but  tins  evil  has  not  discouraged 
the  renewal  and  extension  of  plantations. 

Sugar-canes  continue  to  be  largely  cultivated.  The  crop  for  1875 
yielded  about  620  tons  of  sugar  and  815,000  gallons  of  spirit. 

The  cereal  crops  continue  to  be  insufficient  for  the  island  consump¬ 
tion. 


Madeira,  April  28,  1876. 
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ST.  MICHAEL’S. 


Report  by  Acting-Consul  Head  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Azores 

for  the  Year  1875. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  1874  I  mentioned  that  a  large  number  of 
British  vessels,  after  remaining  several  weeks  at  St.  Michael’s  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  freight,  were  eventually  obliged  to  leave  in  ballast,  as 
cargoes  could  not  be  provided  for  them,  the  crop  of  oranges  having 
been  a  very  deficient  one.  During  the  year  1875  a  more  prosperous 
state  of  things  prevailed,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year;  for,  as  I  stated  in  a  former  report,  the  fruit  season  at 
St.  Michael’s  commences  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  ends  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April.  Thus  the  orange  crop  of 
1874-75  having  been  a  very  limited  one,  only  ten  British  vessels  cleared 
with  fruit  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season ;  whereas  during  the  same 
period  five  or  six  times  that  number  are  despatched  when  the  crop  is 
an  average  one,  and  for  this  reason,  although  the  end  of  the  year  was  a 
very  busy  one,  the  following  return  exhibits  a  falling  off  in  the  total 
number  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1875  as  compared 
with  the  return  for  1874 : — 

Bethen  of  the  Total  Number  of  British  Vessels  Entered  at 
St.  Michael’s  in  1874  and  1875. 


1574..  . .  • .  •  •  •• 

1875. .  * .  ••  • .  •• 

Decrease  in  1875 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

124 

88 

31,449 

27,274 

36 

4,175 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  of  the  124  arrivals  in  1874, 
upwards  of  thirty  left  in  ballast. 

Bettjen  of  British  Vessels  Cleared  at  St.  Michael’s  in  1874  and  1875. 

1874. .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

1875 . 

Decrease  in  1875 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

132 

87 

33,001 

27,017 

45 

5,984 

The  following  return  exhibits  the  number  of  British  steamers  and 
sailing  ships  entered  and  cleared  at  this  port  in  18/5,  with  their  ton¬ 
nage,  crews,  and  value  of  cargoes 
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rOETUGAX 


Entered. 


Steamers  . 

Sailing  ships . 

Total  . 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

xn 

r-H 

<D 

xn 

xn 

<D 

> 

Tons. 

xn 

<D 

5 

t n 

'o 

m 

m 

o 

> 

Tons. 

xn 

£ 

<D 

o 

rn 

3 

xn 

xn 

QJ 

> 

Tons. 

xn 

£ 

<U 

Jh 

O 

18 

2,774 

124 

29 

41 

19,436 

5,064 

650 

263 

29 

59 

19,436 

7,838 

650 

387 

£ 

59,773 

18 

2,774 

124 

70 

24,500 

913 

88 

27,274 

1,037 

59,773 

Cleared. 


With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Steamers  . 

27 

17,659 

583 

1 

1,052 

45 

28 

18,711 

628 

£  5. 

57,178  4 

Sailing  ships . 

49 

6,913 

339 

10 

1,393 

66 

59 

8,306 

405 

20,610  9 

Total  . 

76 

24,572 

922 

11 

2,445 

111 

87 

27,017 

1,033 

77,788  13 

This  port  in  tlie  fall  of  the  year  was  frequented  by  an  unusual 
number  of  American  whalers  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  repairs, 
painting,  purchasing  provisions,  &c.,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  deposit  oil  for 
reshipment  to  the  United  States,  the  protection  afforded  by  the  break¬ 
water  enabling  these  operations  to  be  carried  out  with  ease. 

The  total  number  of  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at 
St.  Michael’s  during  the  year  1875  was  as  follows : — 

Entered. 


Nationality. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Cubic 

Metres. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Cubic 

Metres. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Cubic 

Metres. 

Crews. 

American 

... 

28 

7,197 

638 

28 

7,197 

638 

Brazilian . 

i 

1,876 

76 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

2 

1,876 

76 

French  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1 

312 

10 

1 

312 

10 

Norwegian 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

666 

14 

1 

666 

14 

Portuguese 

20 

15,435 

644 

191 

25,885 

1,500 

211 

41,320 

2,144 

Spanish  . 

... 

... 

... 

1 

158 

12 

1 

158 

12 

Total  . 

22 

17,311 

720 

222 

34,218 

2,174 

244 

51,529 

2,894 

Cleared. 


Nationality. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Cubic 

Metres. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Cubic 

Metres. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Cubic 

Metres. 

Crews. 

American 

... 

... 

27 

6,854 

609 

27 

6,854 

609 

Brazilian . 

i 

1,876 

76 

... 

•  •• 

2 

1,876 

76 

French  . 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2 

745 

22 

2 

745 

22 

Norwegian 

... 

... 

1 

666 

14 

1 

666 

14 

Portuguese 

19 

14,857 

610 

190 

25,425 

1,482 

209 

40,282 

2,092 

Spanish  . 

... 

... 

... 

1 

158 

12 

1 

158 

12 

Total  . . 

21 

16,733 

686 

221 

33,848 

2,139 

242 

50,581 

2,825 

The  following  returns  were  prepared  by  the  Vice-Consuls  at  Fayal,  Terceira,  and  Flores: 
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PORTUGAL. 


Return  of  Foreign  Shipping  engaged  in  the  Direct  and  Indirect  Trade 

at  the  Port  of  Payal  in  the  Year  1875. 

Entered. 


Rationality  of 
Vessels. 

Direct  Trade. 

Indirect  Trade. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Portuguese 

49 

30,203 

2 

1,322 

51 

31,525 

Erench . . 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

2,084 

4 

2,084 

American 

21 

6,762 

11 

5,263 

32 

12,025 

Brazilian 

6 

6,222 

#  # 

#  m 

6 

6,222 

Italian  . . 

•  • 

•  « 

2 

306 

2 

306 

German 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

191 

1 

191 

Norwegian 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

213 

1 

213 

Total 

76 

43,187 

21 

9,379 

97 

52,566 

Cleared. 


Rationality  of 
Vessels. 

Direct  Trade. 

Indirect  Trade. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons, 

Portuguese 

49 

30,203 

2 

1,322 

51 

31,525 

French  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

2,084 

4 

2,084 

American 

20 

6,729 

11 

5,263 

31 

11,992 

Brazilian 

6 

6,222 

•  • 

•  •  « 

6 

6,222 

Italian  . . 

•  • 

1 

176 

1 

176 

Norwegian 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

213 

1 

213 

Total 

75 

43,154 

19 

9,058 

94 

52,212 

JSTot  included  in  above  forty-eight  American  whalers,  aggregate 
tonnage  11,919,  number  of  crew's  1,401 ;  landed  for  re-shipment  to 
United  States  150,549  gallons  of  sperm  oil. 


IIeturn  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Angra,  Island  Terceira,  in  the  Year  1875. 


MADEIRA. 
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PORTUGAL. 


Return  of  Foreign  Shipping  engaged  in  the  Direct  and  Indirect  Trade 
at  the  Port  of  Angra,  Island  Terceira,  in  the  Year  1875. 

Entered. 


Nationality  of 
Vessels. 

Direct  Trade. 

Indirect  or 
Carrying  Trade. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Portuguese 

52 

20,965 

8 

1,553 

60 

22,518 

American 

3 

909 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

909 

Brazilian 

6 

5,352 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

6 

5,352 

Total 

61 

27,226 

8 

1,553 

69 

28,779 

Cleared. 


Nationality  of 
Vessels. 

Direct  Trade. 

| 

Indirect  or 
Carrying  Trade. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Portuguese 

51 

20,793 

12 

2,397 

63 

23,190 

American 

3 

909 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

909 

Brazilian 

6 

5,352 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

5,352 

Total 

60 

27,054 

12 

2,397 

72 

29,451 

Return  of  Shipping  of  each  Nation  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade 
at  the  Port  of  Angra,  Island  Terceira,  in  the  Year  1875. 


• 

Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Portuguese 

76 

34,149 

CO 

7— t 

77 

34,166 

1,675 

l 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  of  all  Nations,  with  their  Tonnage 
and  Crews,  Cleared  at  the  Island  of  Fiores  duriug  the  Year  1875. 


Nationality. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Number 
of  Tons. 

Number 
of  Crews. 

American 

49 

12,985 

1,071 

British 

6 

3,412 

111 

French 

3 

850 

30 

Portuguese  . . 

23 

13,071 

529 

Total 

81 

30,318 

1,741 

The  British  vessels  in  the  return  for  Flores  were  homeward-bound 
aud  called  for  water  and  provisions ;  the  American  vessels  were  chiefly 
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whalers,  which  also  touched  for  water  and  provisions.  Two  of  the 
French  vessels  were  leaky,  and  were  condemned  as  unseaworthy.  The 
large  amount  of  Portuguese  tonnage  is  due  to  the  monthly  steam- 
packet  to  Lisbon. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

Imports. — During  1875  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
65,048/.,  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  of  which  58,853/. 
were  imported  in  British  vessels.  In  the  above  are  included  1,978  tons 
of  coal,  .of  the  declared  value  of  1,653/. 

Lumber  was  largely  imported  from  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  nearly  300,000  feet  having  been  brought  in 
British  vessels. 

No  returns  of  the  amount  of  imports  from  all  countries  have  been 

published  by  the  custom-house,  but  I  should  say  they  could  not  have 

been  less  than  90,000/.  in  value. 

*  • 

Exports. — No  returns  have  been  published  of  the  quantities  of 
Indian  corn  (maize),  wheat,  beans,  &c.,  exported  during  the  year,  but  a 
good  business  in  maize  and  beans  was  done  with  Lisbon  and  Madeira. 
Considerable  quantities  of  cheese,  as  usual,  were  sent  to  Lisbon  from 
the  island  of  St.  George. 

Oranges.- — The  following  return  exhibits  the  number  of  boxes  of 
oranges  exported  from  St,  Michael’s  to  Great  Britain  during  the  year 
1875 : — 


Large  Boxes 

(equal  to  2  malotes 

Value. 

• 

or  half-boxes). 

# 

£  s.  d. 

In  British  vessels  . . 

189,278f 

72,027  18  0 

In  Portuguese  vessels 

20,336f 

8,065  13  0 

Total  •  •  •  •  •  • 

209,615^ 

81,093  11  0 

Several  thousand  pine-apples  were  shipped  to  England  of  a  value 
exceeding  3,000/.  The  cultivation  of  this  fruit  has  attained  great 
proportions. 

The  quantity  of  fruit  exported  during  the  season  of  1875-76,  that 
is,  between  October  18,  1875,  and  April  10,  1876,  was  as  follows 
351,608  boxes  (large)  of  oranges,  5,657  malotes  of  mandarins  (called 
here  tangerines),  and  25,102  pine-apples,  the  latter  having  been  all 
grown  under  glass. 

Agriculture. 

The  crop  of  beans  in  1875  was  a  good  one,  and  prices  held  firm  at 
500  reis  the  alqueire.  Beans  are  largely  exported  to  Portugal,  and 
afford  freight  to  vessels  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  no  other  cargo  can 
be  got  except  barro,  a  kind  of  clay  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
cement. 

[Refreshing  rains  fell  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  the 
labours  of  farmers  later  on  were  rewarded  with  an  abundant  wheat 
harvest.  Indian  corn  or  maize,  being  a  later  crop  than  wheat,  suffered 
severely  from  the  drought  experienced  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  and  on  light  soils  in  many  parts  wras  a  total  failure.  This 
cereal  forms  the  principal  portion  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes  here, 
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to  whom,  therefore,  therefore,  a  diminished  yield  is  attended  with  many 
privations.  Its  average  price  is  360  reis  the  aliqueire  ;  but  at  the  time 
of  writing  this  report  it  has  advanced  to  500  reis,  owing  not  only  to  the 
indifferent  crop  of  last  year,  but  also  to  the  somewhat  large  exportation 
to  Portugal  and  Madeira,  and  it  is  feared  it  will  attain  a  still  higher 
price  before  this  year’s  harvest  is  taken  in. 

The  crop  of  oranges  of  1875-76  was  one  of  the  largest  on  record, 
and  rain  having  fallen  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  the  fruit 
attained  a  good  size.  Prices  ruled  low  on  the  island,  the  market  having 
opened  at  4s.  3 d.  the  large  box,  and  later  in  the  season  3s.  and  even 
less  was  taken.  The  proprietors  who  preferred  shipping  their  fruit  on 
their  own  account  fared  no  better,  prices  in  England  having  also  been 
very  low.  Pine-apples  likewise  did  not  fetch  the  high  prices  of  some 
years  ago,  the  market  being  glutted  with  them. 

To  secure  better  prices  it  has  been  suggested  lately  in  the  local 
papers  that  paid  agents  should  be  sent  by  shippers  to  the  principal 
ports  in  England  to  which  fruit  is  forwarded,  whose  duty  would  be  to 
superintend  and  regulate  the  sales,  to  establish  shops  for  retailing 
fruit,  and  to  open  up  new  markets  in  the  large  and  populous  towns  in 
the  interior  of  England,  and  also  on  the  continent. 

Public  Works. 

On  this  head  there  is  little  to  state.  The  mole  or  breakwater  at 
St.  Michael’s  has  not  increased  in  length  since  my  last  report.  Very 
deep  water  having  been  reached,  barges  towed  by  a  steam-tug  have 
been  employed  to  deposit  stone  at  the  outer  end,  and  the  depth  of 
water  for  a  considerable  extent  being  now  much  reduced,  I  am  informed 
that  this  summer  piles  will  be  driven  for  tl^e  continuation  of  the  rail¬ 
road  or  working  platform  from  whence  stones  are  discharged  into  the 
sea. 

At  Fayal  the  preliminary  works  for  the  construction  of  a  break¬ 
water  have  been  commenced. 

The  lighting  apparatus  for  the  lighthouse  at  Arnel  Point  has 
arrived,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  made  public  when  the  light  will  be* 
exhibited. 

General  Remarks. 

The  floating  dock  alluded  to  in  my  previous  reports  was  launched 
last  summer,  and  four  steamers,  as  well  as  several  sailing  vessels,  have 
already  made  use  of  it,  one  of  the  steamers  being  the  new  mail  boat  of 
1,000  tons  register. 

Education  yearly  receives  more  attention;  last  year  several  new 
schools  were  opened. 


St.  Michael’s,  April  24,  1876. 
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BEKDIANSK. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Wag  staff  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Rerdiansk 

for  the  Year  1875. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

Notwithstanding  a  very  brisk  trade  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
which  left  handsome  profits,  the  shipments  made  during  the  autumn 
have  resulted  in  loss,  and  when  the  balance  is  struck  for  1875  the  most 
of  our  exporting  commercial  houses  will  find  little  remaining  on  the 
credit  side. 

On  the  loading  of  the  large  supplies  we  received  from  the  interior 
in  May,  the  prospects  of  the  harvests  abroad  were  bad.  This  caused 
a  steady  advance  in  the  prices  of  wheat,  and  gave  very  satisfactory 
results  to  the  exporter,  but  the  increase  in  foreign  markets  had  a 
corresponding  effect  on  the  prices  of  cereals  at  this  port,  which  they 
maintained  throughout  the  whole  season,  as,  owing  to  the  failure  of  our 
crops,  the  small  supplies  had  no  influence  on  last  year’s  stock,  and  of 
the  shipments  made  in  the  autumn  fully  40  per  cent,  were  from  the 
harvest  of  1874. 

Owing  to  the  supplies  sent  abroad  being  much  greater  than  the 
demand,  the  state  of  trade  at  the  present  time  at  this  port — in  fact,  in 
all  South  liussia — is  most  stagnant,  even  paralyzed,  without  any  sign  of 
improvement ;  indeed,  commerce  in  general  in  these  ports  is  ou  the 
decline  ;  for  years,  little  or  no  prosperity  is  visible,  and  if  measures  are 
not  taken  soon  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  South  Russia,  she  must 
lose  her  importance  as  a  graim producing  district. 

The  chief  causes  of  this  decline  are,  firstly,  the  great  competition  of 
America,  where  grain  can  be  produced  cheaper,  and  the  improved 
means  of  transport  in  that  country  allow  merchants  to  ship  their  wheat 
immediately  any  demand  springs  up  in  Europe;  secondly,  the  extension 
of  the  electric  telegraph  to  all  shipping  ports,  communicating  daily  the 
operations  m  foreign  corn  markets ;  and,  thirdly,  the  employment  of 
steam  in  the  grain  trade,  thus  supplying  quickly  any  demand,  and  con¬ 
sequently  preventing  rates  from  increasing  to  former  famine  prices. 

Exports. 

By  the  custom-house  returns,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from 
Berdiansk  for  1875  amount  to  1,607,827/.,  showing  an  increase  of 
248,041/.  over  that  of  1874. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  cereals  exported,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year  : — 
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Articles. 

Quantity. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1874. 

1875. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Wheat  . . 

638,016 

743,074 

105,058 

•  « 

Barley  .  „ 

68,822 

66,452 

•  • 

2,370 

Rapeseed. . 

19,948  . 

26,299 

6,351 

•  • 

Linseed  . . 

10,308 

5,395 

•  • 

4,913 

Rye 

•  « 

19,560 

19,560 

•  • 

Oats 

1,076 

1,900 

824 

•  • 

Total 

738,170 

862,680 

131,793 

7,283 

7,283 

Increase  for  1875  .. 

•  • 

•  « 

124,510 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  are  the  other  principal  articles  that 
have  been  exported  : — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Tallow  . . 

Cwts. 

2,736 

Wool,  unwashed. . 

33  •  • 

2,247 

Hides 

33  •  • 

330 

Butter  . . 

33  •  • 

183 

Flour 

33  •  • 

590 

Mats 

• 

Number  . . 

9,820 

Imports. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  1875  amounts  to  58,000/.,  which 
shows  a  decrease  of  14,843/.  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  during  1875  : — 


• 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

CoJffee  . . 

Cwts. 

4,437 

3a  ice  •  •  •  •  ••  •• 

33  •  • 

712 

Olive  oil 

J)  •  • 

403 

Sugar  . . 

33  •  • 

318  . 

Wine  in  wood 

33  •  • 

629 

,,  bottles 

Dozen 

20 

Confectionery. . 

Cwts. 

13 

Fruits,  fresh  . . 

33  •  • 

7,033 

„  sundry 

33  •  • 

3,912 

Boots  and  shoes 

33  •  • 

56 

Cotton  and  woollen  goods  . . 

33  •  • 

23 

Iron  work 

33  •  • 

196 

Copper  work  . . 

33  •  • 

20 

Glass  . . 

33  •  • 

125 

Petroleum 

33  •  • 

726 

Agricultural  machinery 

Number  . . 

256 

Firewood 

Cwts. 

27,861 

Charcoal  . . 

33  •  • 

2,073 

Wood  work,  carved  . . 

33  •  • 

17 

Sundries 

Value  £  . . 

11,866 

BERDIANSK. 
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Domestic  Trade. 

The  main  staple  of  commerce  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  wheat, 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  a  very  active  trade  was  carried  on. 
Dealers  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hold  their  stocks  realized  the 
large  profits  of  3  to  4  r.  per  chetwert.  The  successful  traders  were  few 
in  number,  as  the  majority  sold  on  the  first  rise,  and  had  to  replace 
their  stocks  at  higher  prices.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  results  of  the 
trade  by  local  dealers  during  1875  were  satisfactory. 

The  actual  deposit  of  wheat  in  town  is  estimated  at  95,000  quarters 
for  the  Mediterranean  ports,  and  45,000  quarters  for  the  British  market, 
nearly  the  half  of  which  remains  from  the  abundant  harvest  of  1874. 

A  remarkable  falling  off  in  the  trade  of  salt  and  fish  is  observed.  It 
is  computed  at  60  per  cent.  The  want  of  roads  has  driven  this  im¬ 
portant  branch  into  new  channels ;  Taganrog  and  Grhenichesk  now 
receive  these  articles,  which  are  conveyed  into  the  interior  by  railroad. 

The  loss  of  this  commerce  to  Berdiansk  has  naturally  diminished  the 
revenues  of  the  town,  but  the  most  important  feature  is  the  increased 
rate  of  transport  of  wheat  from  the  outlying  districts,  as  carters  can  no 
longer  count  on  a  return  load  ;  thus  the  price  of  wheat  is  enhanced  in 
value,  and  the  producer  does  not  reap  the  profit  he  would  if  proper 
means  of  communication  with  the  interior  existed.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  some  wheat  which  was  formerly  sold  in  this  market  is  now  con¬ 
veyed  to  Taganrog  by  rail,  where  the  price  is  25.  per  quarter  less  than 
at  Berdiansk. 

The  quarterly  average  market  prices  per  imperial  quarter,  free  on 
board,  of  the  different  articles  of  produce,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Articles. 

1st  Quarter. 

2nd  Quarter. 

3rd  Quarter. 

4th  Quarter. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

■  s. 

d. 

Wheat  . . 

1 

10 

6 

1 

11 

10 

1 

18 

8 

1 

17 

7 

Barley  . .  . .  • 

0 

16 

2 

0 

17 

1 

0 

18 

2 

0 

17 

3 

Bapeseed 

0 

18 

9 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

4 

0 

18 

2 

Linseed . . 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Rye 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

10 

Oats 

0 

16 

0 

0 

18 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

Banks. 

As  stated  in  last  year’s  report,  the  too  great  facilities  of  obtaining 
money  from  the  banks  have  caused  the  ruin  of  several  traders.  The 
unfortunate  suspension  of  the  Moscow  Commercial  Bank  made  itself 
felt  also  in  this  town.  The  banks  being  curtailed  of  their  credit, 
naturally  in  their  turn  diminished,  to  nearly  half  the  amount,  the  credit 
given  by  them  to  the  merchants.  This  has  caused  much  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  must  hasten  the  fall  of  other  tradesmen.  At  present  there 
reigns  a  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  with  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the 
rouble,  it  is  clear  that  South  Russia  is  passing  through  a  monetary 
crisis  which  will  tell  severely  on  all  classes. 

Exchanges. 

There  have  been  no  great  fluctuations  in  exchanges  during  the  past 
year ;  7-  r.  40  c.  per  £  sterling  may  be  quoted  as  the  average.  Towards 
the  autumn  the  increased  value  of  the  £  sterling  gave  a  wider  margin 
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to  prices  of  cereals  free  on  board,  and  at  the  present  time  those  firms 
which  have  not  drawn  the  proceeds  of  their  cargoes  sold  abroad  are  able 
to  do  so  with  a  saving  of  6  per  cent.  This  difference  in  the  exchange 
has  sometimes  risen  to  8  or  10  per  cent.,  thereby  covering  all  losses 
which  were  inevitable  at  the  time  of  the  shipment  of  the  produce. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  navigation  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  opened  on  the  1st  April,  and 
came  to  a  premature  close  on  the  6th  December.  The  sudden  setting- 
in  of  winter  caused  several  casualties  to  shipping. 

British. — While  the  increase  in  the  number  of  British  vessels  which 
cleared  with  cargoes  is  only  two,  compared  with  that  of  1874,  that  of 
the  number  of  tonnage  is  5,443  ;  this  is  owing  to  steamers  having  been 
engaged  in  the  trade,  fifteen  of  which  took  cargoes  to  Great  Britain  and 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

Foreign. — The  Italian  flag  again  takes  the  lead  for  1875  ;  the  next 
in  number  is  the  Greek  flag,  which,  as  formerly  observed,  is  increasing 
in  favour,  owing  partly  to  the  organization  by  the  Greek  insurance 
offices,  who  take  very  active  measures  against  any  captain  of  a  vessel 
arriving  under  average.  There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  Austrian  flag,  as 
the  vessels  wEich  have  been  lately  built  are  too  large  f6r  this  trade, 
especially  with  the  recent  low  lrieghts  and  enormous  expenses  of 
lightening  over  Arenicale  bar;  they  find  more  profitable  employment  in 
making  American  voyages. 

The  following  table  shows  the  share  each  flag  took  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  1875  : — 


Flag. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Austrian  . . 

19 

7,472 

Belgian  steamers. . 

1 

1,134 

British  „ 

15 

12,050 

British 

5 

1,523 

German  . . 

2 

936 

Greek 

116 

27,962 

Italian 

177 

68,046 

Russian  . . 

13 

3,354 

Turkish  . . 

5 

255 

Total  » v  ••  ••  •• 

353 

• 

122,732 

which  shows  an  increase  of  19  vessels  and  10,548  tons  over  that  of 
1874. 

Freights. — The  past  season  was  also  a  bad  one  for  shipping,  as 
freights  ruled  excessively  low  nearly  throughout  the  navigation.  In 
the  spring,  rates  were  from  405.  to  42s.  6^.  per  ton  tallow,  but  towards 
June,  owing  to  the  certain  deficit  in  the  English  crops,  exporters  were 
anxious  to  ship  their  wheat,  and  freights  rose  to  50s.,  but  soon  fell 
again.  July,  August,  and  September  brought  a  large  number  of  seeking 
vessels  to  the  Azov,  most  of  which  remained  two  or  three  months  with¬ 
out  finding  employment,  and  somewhere  even  obliged  to  leave  in  ballast. 
The  minimum  rate  paid  here  during  the  autumn  was  35s.,  and  the 
maximum  41s.  0>d.  The  steamers  which  loaded  at  this  port  last  year 
were  chartered  abroad  at  rates  ranging  between  40s.  and  50s.  per  ton 
tallow. 
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Agriculture. 

The  bountiful  harvest  of  1874  kept  all  hands  employed  in  the  field 
up  to  the  commencement  of  winter,  so  that  a  small  percentage  of  the 
usual  acreage  was  brought  under  the  plough.  Owing  to  a  protracted 
winter,  spring  found  farmers  unprepared,  and  a  rush  was  made  for  the 
three-share  plough  to  do  as  much  work  as  possible  in  the  short  time  left 
to  them.  The  seed  was  hardly  in  the  ground  when  a  terrible  drought 
set  in ;  for  two  months  there  was  no  rain.  The  result  of  this  was  the 
complete  failure  of  the  crops.  The  rain  which  fell  just  before  reaping 
time  did  good  in  some  instances,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  injured  the  little 
yielded. 

This  system  of  scratching  the  ground  with  the  three-share  plough 
last  season  most  clearly  proved  its  rottenness.  Not  only  is  the  young 
plant  deprived  of  its  necessary  moisture,  but  it  is  struck  down  by  the 
sun  before  it  has  gained  strength  to  resist  the  same.  Another  evil  is, 
this  plough  does  not  cut  through  the  strong  network  of  grasses,  and  it 
was  remarkable  in  this  district  what  a  large  percentage  of  weeds  came 
up  and  choked  the  wheat. 

As  a  proof  of  the  dire  results  of  last  year’s  farming,  our  Zemstro 
(the  Provincial  States  Court)  has  been  obliged  to  provide  one  village 
with  food  this  winter,  and  will  distribute  in  this  district  seed  for  1876 
to  the  value  of  1,500/.  However,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  crops, 
those  farmers  who  were  fortunate  in  receiving  even  small  returns  were 
proportionately  better  off  than  last  year.  The  enormous  cost  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  harvest  of  1874  and  the  low  selling  prices  of  produce  left 
little  profit,  whereas  in  1875  field  labour  was  plentiful  and  cheap,  and 
the  market  prices  of  cereals  50  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  bane  of  South  Russia  is  the  great  scarcity  of  field  labourers, 
and  when  the  country  is  blessed  with  a  good  harvest,  the  rate  of  wages 
increases  to  such  a  fabulous  height,  that  all  hands,  even  artizans  and 
domestic  servants,  leave  en  masse  for  the  steppe. 

The  immense  advantages  the  German  colonists  derived  from  using 
reaping  machines  in  1874  induced  a  great  many  farmers  to  purchase 
machines  last  season,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over  400  reapers  were  sold 
in  this  district.  Indeed,  until  machinery  is  more  generally  used  in  this 
country,  and  the  style  of  agriculture  materially  improved  and  irrigation 
attended  to,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  South  Russia  cannot  maintain  the 
trade  which  has  been  for  many  years  exclusively  her  own.  Yet  the 
resources  of  Russia  are  immense,  and  with  the  gradual  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  country,  doubtless  the  rising  generation  will  see 
other  administrative  reforms,  the  want  of  which  crippled  the  efiorts  of 
the  old  race  of  serfs.  Then  the  land  will  be  cultivated  by  a  more  intel¬ 
ligent  class,  industries  will  spring  up,  and  the  raw  materials  which  are 
now  exported  will  be  manufactured  at  home. 

Public  Education. 

A  splendid  college  is  being  erected  in  this  town  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  500  boys,  at  the  cost  of  15,000/.  At  present  there  are  260 
students.  The  education  is  conducted  on  a  classical  basis,  and  on 
completing  their  studies  they  can  enter  at  once  any  of  the  universities. 
His  Excellency,  Count  Tolstoi,  Minister  of  Public  Education,  visited 
this  town  last  year,  and  was  highly  pleased  with  the  progress  made  by 
the  collegians.  This  district  is  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  education  of  all 
classes,  and  to  further  this  object  the  Zemstro  has  opened  a  college  at 
Preslav  for  sixty  pupil  teachers,  who  after  three  years’  study  and  on 
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passing  their  examination  will  be  appointed  as  schoolmasters  in  the 
district.  There  are  twenty  teachers  undergoing  their  studies  at  the 
present  time. 

Mariupol. 

The  port  of  Mariupol,  situated  about  60  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Berdiansk,  has  been  equally  active  during  the  past  year.  Its  exports 
are  valued  at  1,506,575/.,  and  are  shown  in  the  following  table  obtained 
from  the  custom-house  returns. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Wheat  . . 

Quarters  . . 

704,263 

Bai'ley  . . 

5J  •  • 

73,956 

Rapeseed 

’  * 

45,455 

Linseed. . 

5J  •  * 

26,811 

Rye 

>> 

7,872 

Wool . 

Cwts. 

1,164 

Hides,  raw 

Number  . . 

1,170 

The  import  trade  of  Mariupol  is  insignificant,  last  year  it  amounted 
to  13,623/. 

Of  the  275  vessels  which  cleared  with  cargoes,  28  steamers  and 
13  sailing  vessels  were  British. 

The  remarks  in  general  referring  to  the  commerce  of  Berdiansk  are 
equally  applicable  to  Mariupol. 

It  is  reported  that  the  concession  of  the  Elenofka  Mariupol 
railway  is  given  to  an  English  company,  of  which  Mr.  John  Hughes  is 
the  managing  director,  and  that  operations  will  begin  in  the  spring. 
The  line  is  only  about  45  miles  long,  and  when  opened  for  traffic 
must  increase  considerably  the  importance  of  Mariupol,  which  is  to  be 
the  great  depot  and  outlet  for  the  coals  raised  at  the  works  of  the  NTew 
Russia  Company  and.  surrounding  coal  beds.  The  quality  is  of  the 
best  steam  coal,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  Black  Sea  ports  will  be 
supplied  from  these  sources. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  same  company  will  carry  out  the  projected 
improvements  of  the  port  of  Mariupol  by  building  a  fine  harbour,  and 
dredging  a  channel  to  the  roadstead.  This  will  be  a  great  boon,  as  the 
present  difficulties  of  shipping  produce  are  stupendous.  The  river 
Calmius  is  silted  up,  and  only  fiat-bottomed  boats  drawing  18  inches  to 
2  feet  of  water  can  enter  the  river. 


Berdiansk,  Eebruary  28,  1876. 
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Report  by  Consul  Barrow  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Kertch 

for  the  Year  1875. 

Shipping  xnd  Navigation. 

The  amount  of  shipping  of  all  nations  for  1875  was  1,983,  of  which 
316  were  British,  a  small  amount  in  proportion  to  the  rest,  but  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  table  that  their  average  tonnage  reaches  nearly 
to  one-half  of  the  whole  amount ;  and  although  this  amount  of  ship¬ 
ping  has  brought  nearly  25,000  men  of  all  nations  to  Kertch,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  season  pass  with  so  few 
cases  of  insubordination  or  misconduct. 

I  also  annex  a  table  of  imports  and  exports  containing  a  strange 
variety  of  articles,  especially  among  the  imports,  from  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  telegraph  cables  .and  pianos,  the  greater  portion  being 
imported  from  England. 

.  Public  Works. 

I  have  already  mentioned  in  previous  reports  the  project  of  con¬ 
structing  a  port  at  Kertch.  I  understand  that  the  Jproject  is  still 
entertained  but  postponed  sine  die ,  as  the  expenses  would  be  great, 
and  it  is  considered  desirable  to  see  how  the  channel  now  being 
dredged  through  the  Straits  of  Yenicalle  will  answer.  It  is  expected 
that  these  works  will  be  finished  in  August  next.  The  French  company 
who  have  been  employed  in  making  the  channel  have  done  their  work 
loyally.  They  engaged  to  give  a  depth  of  18  feet.  I  visited  the  works 
in  the  summer  with  the  chief  engineer,  who  kindly  sounded  with  poles 
as  we  proceeded  in  the  steam  launch,  and  on  each  occasion  I  read  off 
19  feet.  How  far  this  expensive  operation  will  facilitate  navigation 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  but  many  experienced  captains  who 
,  habitually  navigate  in  these  waters  express  an  opinion  that  the  channel 
will  very  soon  be  filled  up.  I  understand  that  the  upper  part  is 
already  nearly  so ;  and  the  enormous  body  of  water  which  must  shortly 
swell  the  Azof,  after  an  enormous  amount  of  snow  such  as  the  oldest 
inhabitants  do  not  remember,  and  the  huge  masses  of  ice  which  must 
sooner  or  later  come  down  from  the  Azof  whenever  the  frost  breaks  up, 
will  probably  contribute  largely  to  filling  up  the  channel.  If  this 
happens,  the  Russian  Government  will  probably  decide  to  carry  out 
the  project  of  a  port.  The  plan  is  now  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  if 
eventually  carried  out  will  give  a  great  importance  to  Kertch.  The 
outer  wall,  from  inside  of  St.  Paul’s  Battery  to  the  Genoese  Mole,  at 
a  distance  of  100  sagenes  of  7  feet,  will  leave  a  large  space  of  ground 
which,  when  filled  up  with  the  decombres  from  dredging,  will  be 
available  for  warehouses,  magazines,  &c. 

General  Remarks. 

Among  the  many  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  Kertch, 
perhaps  the  most  important  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view  is  an  order 
that  was  issued  from  the  mayoralty  last  year  requiring  every  house 
owner  to  plant  not  less  than  three  trees  in  front  of  his  house,  the  trees 
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being  given  free  of  expense  for  that  purpose,  whilst  it  will  add  much  to 
the  appearance  of  a  town  where  foliage  is  so  scarce. 

A  large  synagogue  was  completed  and  opened  last  summer  with 
great  ceremony,  all  the  public  functionaries  assisting, '  with  our  late 
worthy  Governor,  to  whom  were  presented  the  keys. 

I  say  late,  because,  unfortunately  for  Kertch,  his  Excellency  has 
resigned  after  a  residence  of  eighteen  years  at  this  seat  of  Government, 
where  he  was  much  respected  and  greatly  regretted.  In  proof  of  which 
I  may  mention  that  when  he  left  by  steamer  many  gentlemen  of 
Kertch  went  in  the  same  steamer  to  escort  him  to  Odessa.  Our 
acquaintance,  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  brought  us 
frequently  together;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  dinner  of 
farewell  given  to  him  and  his  wife,  I  felt  it  a  pleasurable  duty,  as 
Doyen  du  Corps  Consulaire,”  to  express  to  him  publicly  in  the  name 
of  my  colleagues  our  due  appreciation  of  his  habitual  courtesy  and 
attention  to  our  representations. 

One  of  his  last  administrative  acts  was  to  forward  to  the  Minister 
of  Marine  my  letter  complaining  of  the  dangers  of  the  breakwater  for 
want  of  a  proper  beam.  The  small  buoy — at  the  best  of  times  almost 
invisible — was  continually  breaking  adrift  and  going  ashore.  And 
before  leaving  Kertch  the  Governor  had  the  satisfaction — and  I  am 
sure  it  was  great — of  receiving,  and  causing  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  breakwater,  an  immense  iron  beam  with  a  cage,  so  that  I  trust 
there  will  be  fewer  accidents  henceforth  in  that  direction. 

This  great  boon  has  not  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  owners  of  steam 
tugs,  lighters,  &c.,  who  reproach  me  for  having  materially  injured  their 
business,  as  they  say  that  the  lightering  alone  wo.uld  not  pay  if  they 
had  not  occasionally  “  ships  in  distress.” 

While  regretting  the  injury  thus  unavoidably  done  to  them,  I  feel 
no  small  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  “ships  in  distress”  will  be  of 
rarer  occurrence  than  heretofore. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  stating  that  even  the  system  of 
lighterage  has  improved.  A  notice  has  been  posted  at  the  Quarantine 
to  the  effect  that  contracts  are  no  longer  allowed  to  be  made  there, 
and  there  have  been  much  fewer  complaints  on  this  thorny  subject 
than  in  the  years  that  have  preceded. 


Number  and  Nationality  of  Ships  at  Kertch  in  1875. 


Nation. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Foreign. 

Number  of 
Crews. 

British  . . 

316 

330,432 

7,239 

French  . . 

2 

328 

25 

Italian  . . 

486 

186,325 

4,120 

Greek  . . 

595 

128,722 

6,750 

Turkish  . . 

240 

11,269 

1,040 

Russian  . . 

163 

38,251  . 

1,956 

Austrian 

125 

41,242 

875 

Norway  and  Sweden 

47 

24,923 

374 

Belgian  . . 

2 

1,862 

47 

Prussian. . 

4 

2,176 

49 

American 

2 

823 

17 

Wallachian 

1 

270 

11 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

1,983 

766,623 

22,503 

KERTCH. 
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Imports  to  Kertch  in  1875. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  various  articles  imported  to  Kertch, 
namely: — Cigars,  tobacco,  teas,  wines,  spirits,  petroleum,  olive  oil, 
glass  picture  frames,  wooden  spades,  coffee  mills,  iron  bedsteads,  iron¬ 
mongery,  ploughing  machines,  iron  rails,  dredges,  furniture,  iron  plates, 
telegraph  cables,  coffee,  vegetables,  cotton  goods,  manufactured  goods, 
shoes,  tanned  leather,  saddlery,  silk  bats,  glass  vessels,  iron  pipes, 
cranes,  pianos,  instruments,  provisions,  coal,  timber,  old  lead,  wax, 
bricks,  oars,  engravings,  steel  instruments,  fruits,  oranges  and  lemons, 
honey,  building  materials. 

The  whole  value  of  the  above  being  415,161  r.,  equivalent  to  about 
57,661 1.  15s.  Exchange  at  7  r.  20  c.  per  £  sterling. 

Exports  from  Kertch  in  1875. 

The  exports  have  consisted  of  grain: — Wheat,  barley,  rye,  maize, 
linseed.  Also  of.  sundries: — Butter,  caviar,  hides,  honey,  fruit,  dried 
fish,  haricot  beans,  maccaroni,  flour,  cutstone,  planks,  iron  hoops,  old 
iron,  isinglass,  horns  of  oxen,  wool,  birds’  skins,  camel-hair  cloth, 
worn  ships’  gear,  felt,  building  wood,  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  hay. 

The  whole  value  of  the  above  being  976,665  r.,  equivalent  to 
135,6632.  Exchange  at  7  r.  20  c.  to  £  sterling. 


Kertch,  February  10,  1876. 
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NICOLAIEFF. 

Report  by  Consul  Stevens  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Nicolaieff 

for  the  Year  1875. 

Nothing-  could  have  opened  out  under  fairer  prospects  than  the 
trade  of  Nicolaieff  in  1875. 

The  river  Boug  and  its  estuary  were  still  blocked  by  ice,  when,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  a  dozen  English  steamers,  some  with  cargoes  and  some 
without,  tired  of  waiting  near  Ocliakow  (sixty  miles  down  river)  for  a 
thaw,  charged  the  element  in  true  Arctic  fashion,  and  by  the  8th  com¬ 
pleted  the  clearance  of  a  passage  and  anchored  at  Nicolaieff,  to  the  no 
small  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  natives,  who  deemed  the  feat  an 
utter  impossibility,  and  who,  accustomed  to  the  opening  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  in  the  first  days  of  March,  had  already  lost  a  month  of  the  busy 
season. 

To  a  Captain  Young,  of  the  British  steamship  “  Galeed,”  of  North 
Shields,  fell  the  work  of  pioneer,  and  the  glory  of  anchoring  first  at 
Nicolaieff,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  a  vessel  wholly  un¬ 
prepared  for  it,  and  a  small  crew,  he  had  as  much  right  to  be  proud  of 
his  daring  navigation  as  his  distinguished  namesake  of  “  Pandora  ” 
renown  had  of  his  a  few  months  after  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  new  arrivals  found  Nicolaieff  tiever  more  ready  to  go  to  business 
with  both  energy  and  plenty  ;  large  accumulations  of  grain,  the  residue 
of  last  year’s  good  crop,  had  gathered  in  the  numerous  new  stores  all 
over  the  town ;  carts,  labourers,  and  lighters,  after  their  long  rest  were 
abundant,  streets  were  still  frozen  over  and  practicable,  prices  and 
prospects  in  the  west  seemed  to  offer  good  inducement  to  shippers, 
money  was  obtainable  on  easy  terms,  exchange  was  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
and  operations  for  three  months  were  moderately  brisk,  but  with  July 
came  a  sudden  flagging,  and,  with  little  exception,  the  rest  of  the 
season  was  a  dead  one  as  far  as  exports  were  concerned,  though  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  demand  from  France  immediately  after  the  disastrous 
inundations  there,  the  local  factors  and  agents  bought  largely  at 
advanced  prices,  most  of  which  stocks  remain  in  store  to  this  day,  the 
prices  paid  being  far  higher  than  those  obtainable  in  the  western 
markets,  where  Russian  bread-stuffs  have  for  several  years  past  found 
it  difficult  to  hold  their  own  against  those  of  America  and  countries 
opened  up  by  the  Suez  Canal,  daily  developing  their  resources  in 
reference  to  quality  and  quantity,  and  favoured  by  cheap  means  of 
transport  to  shipping  points,  virgin  lands,  agricultural  schools,  cheap 
machinery,  good  roads,  and  no  lack  of  energy  in  irrigating  and 
manuring  Jail  which  are  wanting  in  these  regions,  nor  does  it  appear  in 
any  way  that  those  interested  have  the  least  intention  of  bestirring 
themselves  to  obtain  them,  and,  after  observation  extending  over  a 
space  of  eighteen  years,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  this  country  has 
seen  its  best  days  as  a  grain  emporium,  unless,  indeed,  on  such  years 
when  crops  fail  elsewhere  while  it  is  blessed  with  a  good  one,  a  very 
problematical  contingency,  seen  that  scientific  agriculture,  though 
known  and  appreciated  in  theory,  remains  neglected  in  practice. 

The  stagnation  throughout  this  line  of  country  at  the  close  of  1875 
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surpasses  all  description ;  never  was  there  such  a  complete  and  general 
dead-lock ;  suspensions  and  bankruptcies  have  succeeded  one  another 
at  a  rate  which  makes  the  position,  irretrievable.  The  new  credit 
companies,  sanctioned  with  the  best  of  intentions,  lent  out  their  funds 
in  1874  to  parties  in  many  instances  hitherto  unheard  of  in  trade,  who, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  jumping  from  nothing  to  plenty,  scattered  such 
loans  to  the  four  winds  in  wild  ventures,  the  disastrous  effects  of  which 
are  realized  only  by  the  unfortunate  shareholders,  who  at  dividend 
time  are  met  with  renewed  and  protested  acceptances,  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  capital ;  and  few  of  these 
establishments  have  fared  worse  than  the  Nicolaieff  Commercial  Bank, 
which,  after  pursuing  an  easy  system  of  credit,  has  found  itself 
compelled  to  curtail  its  operations,  reduce  its  staff,  prune  the  salaries 
of  its  remaining  employes,  discontinue  its  broker  system  (to  the 
possible  dangers  of  which  I  called  attention  in  my  report  for  1873), 
and  bring  in  an  able  and  experienced  manager  from  Saint  Petersburg, 
who  hopes  to  retrieve  its  losses,  and  whose  presence  will  no  doubt  give 
renewed  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  financial  world. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  navigable  season  of  Nicolaieff, 
usually  open  in  the  first  days  of  March,  remained  interrupted  until  the 
8th  April,  and  then  only  was  forcibly  opened  or  it  would  have  remained 
closed  in  all  probability  up  to  the  middle  of  that  month.  Prost  appeared 
again  as  early  as  October,  but  the  first  days  of  November  were  again 
mild  ;  towards  its  close,  however,  the  frost  became  intense,  and  ac¬ 
customed  of  late  years  to  open  water  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  few 
believed  in  an  early  interruption,  which,  nevertheless,  came  on  most 
suddenly  between  the  6th  and  8th  December,  when  a  Dutch  and  a 
German  steamer,  a  Greek  sailer,  and  numerous  native  craft  were  frozen 
in  here  and  in  several  other  spots  in  the  river  and  estuary,  but  by 
timely  warning  from  my  office  the  British  vessels  in  port  all  got  away 
safely,  the  last  clearing  the  bar  at  Ochakow  on  the  8th  December. 

It  may  be  well  to  record  here  for  future  guidance,  that  the  official 
date  of  the  Hydrographic  Department  for  taking  up  the  buoys  and 
poles  which  mark  the  channel  and  indicate  the  shoals  in  the  river  and 
estuary  is  the  15th  to  27th  November,  after  which  frosts  may  set  in  at 
any  moment,  and  the  Government  pilots  assume  no  responsibility, 
though  they  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  refuse  to  pilot  vessels. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  took  part  in  the  direct  foreign  trade  of 
Nicolaieff  during  the  navigable  months  of  1875  was  as  follows  : — 


Arrived. 

• 

Number. 

In  the  direct  British  trade — 

English,  with  cargoes 

30 

„  in  ballast 

5 

Indirect  trade — 

English,  in  ballast  . .  . .  . . 

48 

— 

83 

Foreign,  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast 

•  • 

72 

Total  arrived . . 

•  • 

135 

[041] 
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Departed. 


In  the  direct  British  trade — 

English,  with  cargoes 

„  to  foreign  ports  with  cargoes  . . 

„  „  in  ballast 

Italian  ..  ••  . .  . .  . . 

Number. 

52 

23 

8 

—  83 

18 

Austrian 

14 

German  (one  remained  from  1874) 

13 

Turkish 

H 

$ 

Greek  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

5 

Russian 

4 

Norwegian  3,  Swedish  1  .. 

4 

Dutch  3,  Belgian  3  . . 

6 

Total  departed 

•  • 

154 

The  eiglity-three  British  vessels  were  of  an  aggregate  of  60,511  tons 
register,  against  79,423  tons  in  1874,  and  29,804  tons  in  1873. 

The  native  craft  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  chiefly  bringing- 
cargoes  from  and  taking  grain  to  Odessa,  numbered  over  1,000,  I  am 
told  ;  I  regret  I  cannot  give  particulars  of  these  operations,  by  which 
some  more  accurate  idea  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  port  of 
ISTicolaieff  could  be  formed.  I  applied  to  the  custom-house  for  them 
and  they  have  been  repeatedly  promised  since  the  1st  of  January,  but 
have  not  reached  me. 

As  the  custom-house  takes  no  heed  of  imports  which  are  exempt 
from  duty,  such  as  requirements  for  arsenal  purposes  and  railways  in 
construction,  &c.,  it  is  obvious  that  its  return  of  imports  is  misleading, 
but  I  believe  the  notes  of  vessels’  manifests  taken  by  me  during  1875 
convey  as  correct  a  statement  as  it  is  possible  to  compile  in  the  absence 
of  more  accurate  and  detailed  official  data. 

These  direct  foreign  imports  at  JN’icolaieff  during  1875  show  a 
goodly  gradual  growth,  and  justify  the  theory  mentioned  in  former 
reports  from  this  consulate,  that  as  the  customs  arrangements  are 
developed  this  market  will  draw  its  supplies  direct. 

Though  1875  brought  with  it  a  first  class  custom-house,  except  two 
sheds  built  during  the  year  at  the  port  no  other  accommodation  for 
goods  has  as  yet  been  carried  out,  though  the  department  does  not 
object  to  meet  the  matter  by  allowing  the  use  of  private  stores  under 
its  seals,  which,  however,  is  both  expensive  and  inconvenient ;  hence, 
for  the  moment,  Odessa  remains  the  chief  depot,  and  only  such  mer¬ 
chandize  too  heavy  and  bulky  to  be  transhipped  there  finds  its  way 
here  direct. 

While  in  1873  the  total  imports  (direct)  amounted  to  14,745 7,  in 
which  the  English  shipping  took  no  part,  they  rose  in  1874  to  73,0007, 
of  which  69,9917  was  brought  by  English  vessels,  and  during  1875  they 
still  show  increased  figures,  viz. : — 
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Articles. 

Total  Value. 

In  English 
Bottoms. 

Coals  ••  •  •  ••  •«  ••  , ,  .  # 

£ 

32,170 

£ 

28,628 

Rails*'  . . 

42,100 

36,000 

Machinery 

26,178 

6,178 

Armour  and  hawse  plates  and  tubes,  &c.  . . 

43,500 

41,000 

Iron . 

20,000 

19,000 

Lighthouse  gear  and  sundry  . . 

2,500 

2,000 

Leather  . 

2,920 

920 

Piece  goods  . 

700 

«  • 

Wine . 

623 

Silks  . . 

610 

Fruit . 

630 

•  • 

Paper . 

605 

•  • 

Cement. . 

4,675 

4,675 

Yarnish,  floor-cloth,  paraffin  oil,  enamel  cement, 
paint,  mahogany,  cork,  and  sundry 

56,977 

26,752 

Total  direct  imports  . . 

234,088 

165,153 

The  direct  exports  were  as  follows : — 


Description. 

1875. 

v. 

Against  in 

Against  in 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1874. 

1873. 

Wheat . . 

Rye 

Barley.. 

Oats  . . 

Linseed 

Rapeseed 

Imp.  qrs. 
405,294 
216,386 
36,384 
38,715 
19,353 
6,861 

£ 

724,000 

341,700 

45,570 

37,340 

50,000 

13,233 

Imp.  qrs. 
875,482 

Of  the  value 
of 

£ 

1,563,462 

7,000 

Imp.  qrs. 
467,695 

Of  the  value 
of 

£ 

670,898 

4,800 

Total  grain 
Timber 

722,993 

•  • 

1,211,843 

4,091 

Total  . . 

722,993 

1,215,934 

The  grain  with  little  exception  was  last  year’s. 


Freights  and  Shipping. 

Freights  opened  out  in  April  as  low  as  11.  17 s.  6d.  per  ton  tallow 
for  United  Kingdom,  while  inward  freights  ranged  between  135.  and 
205.  throughout  the  year.  Homeward  freights  ameliorated  in  May,  and 
several  vessels  were  lucky  enough  to  get  taken  up  at  21.  2s.  6d.  per  ton 
tallow  for  United  Kingdom,  subject  to  call  for  orders,  with  10  per  cent, 
additional  for  continent ;  but  July  again  brought  a  fall  and  some 
accepted  11.  5s.  September  sent  conditions  up  to  11.  155.,  and  rates 
remained  depressed  and  unremunerative  until  the  close  of  the  season, 
when  those  who  got  21.  155.  considered  themselves  fortunate. 

The  English  vessels  were  77  steamers  and  6  sailers,  of  an  aggregate 
of  60,511  tons  register,  and  1,785  seamen,  of  whom  only  25  were 

*  Not  including  ten  cargoes  of  rails  delivered  by  Mr.  Fred.  Krupp  under  his 
contract  with  the  Fastov-Inamenka  Kailway  in  construction. 
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brought  to  the  consulate  by  complaints  preferred — all  trivial  matters, 
except  one  of  cutting  and  wounding,  where  it  resulted  that  a  German 
cook  and  steward  disabled  himself  to  obtain  his  discharge  from  his 
vessel.  The  masters,  with  few  exceptions,  were  men  of  the  highest 
respectability,  careful  of  the  interests  entrusted  to  them,  and  there 
were  fewer  “  self-finders  ”  than  in  1874  ;  but  among  the  Englishmen 
serving  under  the  foreign  flag  there  were  numerous  desertions,  causing 
the  Consulate  onerous  work  by  insisting  on  being  provided  for  at  the 
cost  of  the  British  Government,  instead  of  which,  however,  I  obtained 
work  for  them  on  shore,  whereby  they  gained  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  themselves  and  buy  clothing, — which  I  need  hardly  say  they  all 
needed,  as  none  apply  to  the  Consulate  until  they  have  sold  the  last  rag 
to  their  back, — until  opportunity  presented  itself  to  ship  them  on  wages, 
in  lieu  of  being  sent  away  as  distressed  seamen ;  a  system  which,  while 
it  keeps  the  men  from  idleness,  benefits  them  in  no  small  degree  and 
saves  the  British  Exchequer  an  important  sum  of  money.  It,  however, 
entails  much  work  on  the  Consul,  especially  in  a  town  where  the  port 
and  everything  is  separated  by  long  distances ;  but  it  prevents  men 
from  knocking  about  the  town  and  complaints  from  the  local  police, 
none  of  the  members  of  which  speak  any  foreign  language. 

I  may  state  that  this  system  is  by  no  means  a  new  one  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned;  I  have  worked  it  with  wholesome  result  ever  since  my 
first  connection  with  the  Consular  Service,  and,  though  1  have  during 
that  period  had  legions  of  distressed  British  seamen  on  my  hands,  I 
have  never  drawn  so  much  as  a  penny  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  occupations  I  obtain  for  the  men  are  trimming  grain-cargoes, 
labourage  in  factories  and  mills,  at  from  75  c.  to  1  r.  10  c.  (2s.  to  2s.  6d.) 
per  day,  and,  if  knowing  any  trade,  I  have  obtained  for  them  as  much 
as  5s.  per  diem. 

The  coal-laden  vessels,  as  well  as  those  with  a  general  cargo, 
without  a  single  exception,  experienced  difficulties  in  delivering  their 
cargoes  through  the  lack  of  proper  charter-party  stipulations  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  receivers  of 
commercial  usages  in  the  import  branch — entirely  new  to  them — on 
the  other. 

The  complaints  of  detention  of  vessels  at  Ochakow  for  the  purpose 
of  having  their  hatches  sealed  by  the  customs,  and  of  having  them 
removed  by  the  officer  on  whom  that  duty  devolves  here  on  their 
arrival,  were  very  frequent,  as  were  also  those  against  the  obligation 
of  masters  to  furnish  a  carriage  at  ship’s  expense  for  the  Tchlen, 
or  member  of  customs,  whenever  his  duty  required  his  presence  on 
board  their  vessels. 

In  reference  to  the  first  grievance,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
on  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  that 
“  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  decided  to  place  a  steamer  at  Ochakow,” 
with  a  view  of  enabling  the  customs’  officer  thereat  to  visit  the  vessels 
in  any  kind  of  weather.  It  is  also  pleasant  to  remark  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  fine  imposed  on  the  steamship  “  Alonso,”  of  Hull, 
amounting  to  100  r.  (for  accidentally  breaking  a  custom-house  seal 
while  hauling  it  into  the  loading  pier  in  a  gale  or  wind,  when  the  warp 
slipped),  no  customs’  fine  was  exacted  at  NicolaiefF  in  1875,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  from  British  vessels. 

Navigation. 

Nothing  of  interest  has  occurred  during  the  past  year ;  the  river 
marks  and  the  lighthouses  everywhere  have  continued  to  receive 
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every  attention  under  the  direction  of  the  indefatigable  and  justly 
esteemed  Chief  of  the  department  and  his  able  and  hard-working  staff 
of  gentlemen. 

The  river  pilots  have  also  worked  accurately,  and  gave  every  satis¬ 
faction.  No  strandings  or  other  maritime  disasters  were  reported  to 
the  Consulate. 

I  have  authority  for  stating  that  the  dredging  of  the  bar  at 
Ochakow,  a  boon  long  looked  for  by  those  interested  in  the  commerce 
of  Nicolaieff,  will  be  positively  commenced  in  the  spring  of  187G. 

Agriculture. 

Entirely  depending  on  atmospheric  influences,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  the  crops  throughout  this  portion  of  the  country  again  completely 
failed  in  1875  ;  happily,  a  surplus  of  both  grain  and  provendef  remained 
from  1874,  and  though  the  dearth  of  supplies  is  now  keenly  felt,  the 
disaster  was  less  seriously  damaging  by  the  plentiful  and  almost  un¬ 
precedented  yield  of  the  melon,  cucumber,  cabbage  and  potato  crops. 

The  irrigation  company  alluded  to  in  my  report  for  1873,  is  said  to 
have  concluded  its  arrangements  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  have  obtained 
a  monopoly  over  a  space  of  thirty  years,  which,  however,  will  not  by  its 
charter,  affect  private  or  individual  undertakings  of  the  same  nature. 

Little  or  no  machinery  has  been  put  in  the  field,  beyond  what 
already  existed,  during  1875,  for  the  good  reason  that  there  were  no 
crops,  and  that  the  landed  gentry,  in  the  present  disabled  state  of  the 
whole  line  of  country,  cannot  find  credit  from  the  depots  here  and  at 
Odessa  for  any  necessary  increased  supply. 

Cattle-Plague. 

This  part  of  South  Eussia  has  continued  free  throughout  the  year. 
In  the  summer,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  several  cases  of  sudden 
baldness  of  bullocks,  cows,  and  oxen,  and  the  loss  of  tails  and  manes 
among  horses.  A  former  servant  of  mine,  prematurely  bald,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  trim  my  lamps,  had  a  habit  of  wiping  his  petroleum- 
besmeared  hands  in  the  scanty  locks  which  remained  to  him,  and  after 
three  months  of  lamp-trimming  experience,  his  dirty  habit  procured  for 
him  a  much  finer  head  of  black  glossy  hair  than  he  ever  posssseed 
before  in  his  recollection.  I  subsequently  tried  the  remedy  on  two 
retriever  spaniels  that  had  become  suddenly  bald,  with  wonderful 
success.  My  experience  induced  me  to  suggest  it  to  the  owner  of 
several  black  cattle  and  horses  affected  as  above  stated,  and  while  it 
stayed  the  spread  of  the  disease  among  animals  in  the  same  sheds  and 
stables,  it  effected  a  quick  and  radical  cure  on  the  animals  attacked. 

The  petroleum  should  be  of  the  most  refined  American  qualities, 
rubbed  in  vigorously  and  quickly  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
applied  at  intervals  of  three  days,  six  or  seven  times  in  all,  except  in 
the  case  of  horses’  tails  and  manes,  when  more  applications  may  be 
requisite. 

Public  Health. 

Diphtheria,  malignant  sore  throat,  and  fever  and  scarlatina,  raged  to 
a  great  extent  when  the  town,  from  heavy  rams  in  spring  and  autumn, 
was  one  immense  slough,  but  a  more  healthy  condition  was  inaugurated 
by  the  early  frosts  in  November,  and  some  significance  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that,  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  faculty  were  repeatedly  gathered  together  in  each 
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others’  houses  from  early  evening  to  early  morning,  without  an  instance 
of  any  of  them  being  called  out. 

Industry. 

Two  new  flour  mills,  one  of  no  mean  capabilities,  several  new 
breweries,  a  combined  steam  bath  and  bakery,  a  factory  for  making 
cheap  iron  bedsteads,  and  a  large  hotel,  commenced  operations  in  1875. 
Mr.  Webster,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Kherson,  started  a  commodious, 
rapid,  and  ably  managed  steamer  for  the  conveyance  of  light  goods  and 
passengers  to  and  from  Kherson  and  intermediate  places  on  the 
Dnieper,  Konka  and  estuary,  which,  while  it  proves  a  great  boon  to  the 
public,  has  given  satisfactory  returns,  though  the  passage  money  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  of  travellers,  and  singular  to  remark, 
this  enterprise  has  been  left  for  a  whole  season  unopposed  by  the  sub¬ 
sidized  Kussian  Steam  Navigation  Company,  this  being  about  the  first 
instance,  in  my  recollection,  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  that  mono¬ 
polist,  which,  with  high  railway  tariffs  and  protective  customs’  duty, 
have  so  much  and  large  a  share  in  the  present  undermined  state  of 
commerce  in  these  parts. 

A  company  with  a  large  capital  for  advances  on  merchandize,  was 
established  with  the  opening  of  1875,  which  has  not  yet  existed  long 
enough  to  allow  of  comment. 

A  line  of  Dutch  steamers  between  Nicolaieff  and  the  west  of 
Europe,  commenced  running  in  the  autumn,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Nicolaieff- Kharkoff  Kailway,  whereby  goods  for  the  interior  of  Kussia 
can  be  shipped  in  England  and  ports  of  the  continent,  and  vice  versa, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  justify  its  continuation  or  more  than  casual 
appearances  of  its  vessels  at  Nicolaieff,  where  it  is  not  represented 
by  any  one  versed  in  the  profession  of  shipping  agency. 

Pud lic  Works  and  Institutions. 

A  new  and  second  pier  at  the  commercial  port  with  a  pebble-paved 
descent  to  it,  and  an  artificial  haven  for  coasters  inside  of  it,  was  opened 
to  public  traffic  in  April  last.  The  construction  is  of  the  rudest  and 
most  primitive. 

The  fine  naval  hospital  noticed  in  my  report  for  1871  is  having  a 
second  and  isolated  wing  attached  to  it,  and  a  much  needed  infirmary 
on  a  large  and  improved  scale  is  also  in  course  of  progress. 

A  new  club  called  the  “  Society’s  Club,”  was  inaugurated  in  August, 
but,  with  these  exceptions,  Nicolaieff  remains  in  much  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  when  I  reported  on  it  at  the  close  of  1874. 


Nicolaieff,  January  15,  1876. 
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Report  by  Acting  Vice-Consul  Gardner  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce 

of  Rotifor  the  Year  1875. 


Oisr  comparing  the  official  returns  of  imports  and  exports  received 
from  the  Poti  customs  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  December,  1875, 
with  those  of  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  is  found  in  the  amount 
imported  of  10,105?.  135.,  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  exported  of 
8,850?.  8s.  2d.,  viz  : — 


1874. 

1875. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£  s.  cl. 

Imported  .. 

10,836 

708,813 

•  • 

698,707  7  7 

Exported  . . 

52,033 

738,078 

•  • 

746,928  8  2 

The  returns  are  made  by  the  customs  from  the  declarations  of 
merchants  or  shipping  agents.  The  weight  in  poods  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  into  tons  at  the  rate  of  03  poods  per  ton,  and  paper  roubles  into 
sterling  at  7  r.  50  c.  The  following  tables  will  show  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  goods  imported  and  exported  in  detail : — 
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Imported. 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Vegetables,  &c. . . 

220 

1,746 

5 

0 

Coffee  berries  . . 

5 

529 

10 

0 

Confectionery  . . 

12 

1,131 

0 

0 

Sugar 

4,229 

144,081 

0 

0 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

224 

19,216 

8 

0 

Tea 

234 

19,938 

13 

6 

Groceries 

144 

12,324 

0 

0 

Ale  and  porter  . . 

•  • 

8,490 

2 

4 

Incense  . . 

3 

83 

4 

0 

Oils,  paints,  &c.. . 

68 

3,612 

15 

3 

Earthenware 

10 

521 

4 

0 

Glass 

150 

5,110 

0 

9 

Machinery 

88 

3,349 

0 

0 

Metals  . , 

445 

18,807 

0 

0 

Stationery 

75 

6,393 

15 

0 

Silk,  manufactured 

If 

1,552 

5 

4 

Woollens  „ 

94§ 

21,044 

16 

9 

Wearing  apparel 

•  • 

444 

4 

0 

Cotton,  manufactured  . . 

1,800 

367,514 

2 

0 

Flax  „ 

50 

2,667 

0 

0 

Leather  „ 

30 

2,511 

17 

0 

Lucifer  matches. . 

14 

4,312 

5 

0 

Railway  material 

500 

19,422 

10 

0 

Telegraph  „  . . 

100 

2,546 

13 

6 

Blacking  and  ink 

9 

1,172 

0 

0 

Furniture 

90 

4,820 

14 

8 

Marble  . . 

80 

908 

0 

0 

Musical  instruments  . . 

•  • 

533 

6 

7 

Wire  work 

58 

2,229 

6 

8 

Carriages,  &c.  . . 

•  • 

253 

6 

8 

Drugs 

54 

6,736 

0 

0 

Sundries.. 

165 

14,705 

1 

0 

Total 

t  « 

•  • 

•  • 

698,707 

7 

0 
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Expobted. 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Silk  worm  eggs . . 

•  • 

I 

1ft 

24 

0 

O 

Silk  (raw) 

•  • 

201| 

136,978 

2 

8 

Silk  waste  (fuzon) 

•  • 

46 

100,110 

2 

8 

Cocoons  . . 

•  • 

584| 

113,861 

9 

4 

Silk,  manufactured 

•  • 

§ 

186 

0 

0 

Woollen]  ,, 

•  • 

105 

21,465 

1 

0 

Wool  „ 

•  • 

2,661 

187,594 

1 

9 

Opium  and  theriac 

•  • 

li 

674 

10 

5 

Loups  and  walnut 

•  • 

736 

11,040 

0 

O 

Boxwood. . 

•  • 

2,106 

18,655 

14 

8 

Skins 

•  • 

164 

13,293 

1 

4 

Embroidery 

•  • 

16 

1,486 

13 

4 

Metals  . . 

•  • 

11 

832 

0 

0 

Maize 

*  • 

22,890 

114,734  11 

6 

Cotton  . . 

•  • 

n 

100 

0 

0 

Bristles  . . 

•  • 

8 

473 

6 

8 

Stag  horns 

•  • 

Hi 

989 

6 

8 

Dried  guts 

•  « 

6 

623 

7 

6 

Linseed  . . 

•  • 

104 

888 

0 

0 

Insect  powder  . . 

•  • 

79 

6,637 

14 

8 

Oak  staves  (149,584) 

•  • 

1,000 

1,781 

4 

0 

Sundries . . 

•  • 

1,280 

14,500 

0 

0 

Total 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

746,928 

8 

2 

The  declared  weight  and  value  of  goods  imported  and  exported 
coastwise  during  the  year  1875  was  as  follows : — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£  s.  cL 

Imported 

19,134 

1,040,988  2  0 

Exported 

3,460 

193,066  0  0 

Sugar,  tobacco,  groceries,  salt,  iron,  and  ammunition  form  the 
principal  items  of  import  coastwise,  and  wine,  hides,  leather,  tallow, 
silk,  cotton,  and  bristles  of  export. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  nationality  of  the  vessels 
from  foreign  countries  that  entered  and  cleared  at  Poti. 


Nationality. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

British 

24 

15,675 

23 

15,340 

Kussian  . . 

172 

37,593 

166 

30,932 

French 

9 

4,462 

8 

3,912 

Austrian  . . 

5 

2,160 

5 

2,160 

Swedish  , . 

5 

3,412 

5 

3,412 

German  . . 

1 

806 

1 

806 

Turkish  . . 

21 

1,216 

17 

838 

Greek 

6 

1,661 

8 

1,973 

Total 

243 

66,985 

233 

57,373 
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There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  British  sailing 
vessels  loaded  at  Poti  and  neighbouring  places  during  the  year  1875, 
whilst  the  steam  tonnage  was  much  greater,  viz :  four  British  sailers, 
1,297  tons  register,  twenty  British  steamers,  15,430  tons  register.  The 
difficulties  attending  the  unloading  and  loading  of  steamers  off  Poti 
bar  have  increased.  The  construction  of  the  iron  bridge  across  the 
Rhion  has  forced  the  greatest  body  of  the  stream  down  the  north 
channel,  increasing  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  to  six  feet,  whilst  at 
Poti  outlet  the  depth  never  exceeds  four  feet,  and  is  frequently  under 
three  feet.  It  has  happened  on  several  occasions  that  the  small  steamers 
of  the  Russian  company  could  not  leave  the  river,  whilst  those  that 
were  at  sea  could  not  enter,  thus  putting  a  stop  to  all  steam  traffic,  and 
eventually  resulting  in  the  total  loss,  during  a  sudden  gale  from  the 
north-west,  of  one  twin  screw  coasting  barge  of  500  tons  burthen  and 
twenty-four  people. 

A  wooden  bridge  upon  the  north  branch  of  the  river  prevents 
vessels  from  reaching  Poti  by  that  passage. 

No  efforts  are  made  by  the  authorities  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
this  stoppage  by  dredging  or  pile  driving,  as  it  is  thought  the  speedy 
completion  of  this  harbour  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  outlay. 

The  harbour  works  meanwhile  are  going  on  slowly,  eighty  fathoms 
of  the  north  wall,  and  120  of  the  south  have  been  run  out,  and  have  so  far 
resisted  the  force  of  several  heavy  gales.  The  south  pier  runs  straight 
into  the  sea  to  about  one-third  of  its  intended  length ;  it  is  proposed  to 
continue  it  with  a  curve  to  the  northwards,  until  a  depth  of  thirty  feet 
of  water  is  obtained  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  least  difficult 
part  of  the  work  has  now  been  accomplished,  but  the  opinion  is 
generally  entertained  that  the  walls  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  full  force  of  the  waves  in  deeper  water.  With  moderately  fine 
weather  and  no  drawbacks,  two  years  must  elapse  before  the  walls  can 
be  erected,  and  a  shelter  afforded  to  shipping. 

The  value  of  property  in  the  town  of  Poti,  which  lies  about  two 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  harbour  works,  has  fallen  30  per  cent.  There 
are  no  buyers  or  speculators,  and  all  business  and  building  work 
remains  in  abeyance  until  the  completion  of  the  harbour. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  silk,  wool,  maize,  and  boxwood. 

Silk,  cocoons,  and  waste  silk  show  an  increase  in  the  value  exported 
of  50,000?.,  it  is  sent  chiefly  to  Constantinople  and  Marseilles.  This 
trade  is  fast  recovering  its  importance.  Wool  also  shows  a  large 
increase  in  the  value  exported,  amounting  to  80,000?.,  the  bulk  of 
which  also  finds  its  way  to  Marseilles. 

Maize  on  the  other  hand  leaves  a  deficiency  in  the  value  exported 
of  66,440?.,  or  72,000  quarters  of  480  lbs. 

Boxwood  exported  though  considerable  in  quantity,  becomes 
annually  worse  in  quality,  and  the  supply  for  shipment  at  Poti  must 
soon  be  exhausted.  The  export  from  the  Abkassian  forests  is  still 
prohibited  by  the  Russian  Government.  It  is  reported  that  this 
restriction  will  shortly  be  removed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873  the  writer,  accompanied  by  two  Englishmen 
and  six  natives  (from  the  coast),  penetrated  this  uninhabited  and 
unknown  region. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Bzib  and 
Goomista  was  made  on  horseback,  but  not  without  the  loss  of  two 
horses,  which  were  unfortunately  killed  by  tumbling  off  the  narrow 
paths.  The  rest  of  the  journey  was  accomplished  on  foot  (a  distance  of 
about  220  versts)  through  splendid  forests  of  Normandy  pine,  birch, 
beech,  oak,  chesnut,  walnut,  and  boxwood.  The  climate  on  the 
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highland  was  good,  the  scenery  grand ;  several  of  the  passes  were  very 
difficult,  one  in  particular  called  the  Bear’s  Path  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bzib,  on  the  face  of  a  steep  precipice,  with  the  river  foaming  500  feet 
below,  and  rocks  upon  rocks  towering  overhead,  would  cause  the 
stoutest  heart  to  thank  God  for  another  mercy  when  safely  passed. 

With  the  opening  of  these  forests,  I  estimate  there  will  be  a 
plentiful  supply  of  prime  boxwood  for  about  fifteen  years,  after  which 
that  of  inferior  quality  must  be  resorted  to  as  in  Mingrelia. 

The  population  of  Poti  is  decreasing ;  the  battalion  stationed  here 
for  two  years  has  been  ordered  into  the  interior,  and  no  other  troops 
sent  to  replace  it ;  from  this  cause  and  the  departure  of  numerous 
families  in  search  of  more  healthy  locations,  it  is  calculated  the  present 
population  does  not  exceed  4,500. 

The  number  of  British  subjects  resident  in  Poti  is  small,  viz.,  two 
males,  one  female,  and  three  children. 

There  is  no  trade  in  Poti  and  no  manufactory  of  any  description,  a 
small  saw  mill,  sturgeon  and  porpoise  fisheries,  some  stores  for  the 
necessary  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  vessels  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bhion,  give  the  chief 
occupation  to  the  inhabitants. 

No  new  public  works  have  been  commenced  during  the  past  year; 
the  town  is  neglected*  no  drains  or  sanitary  works  (much  needed  and 
long  talked  of)  have  yet  been  contracted  for,  the  wooden  houses  are 
fast  decaying,  ditches  filled  with  stagnant  wrater  are  common  in  the 
best  parts  of  the  place,  and  Poti  which  was  once  talked  of  as  the  future 
southern  metropolis  of  the  Empire  is  fast  falling  away. 


Poti,  April  6,  1876. 
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Report  by  Vice-Consul  Soucanton  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Revel 

for  the  Year  1875. 


List  of  Goods  Imported  at  Bevel  from  Great  Britain  during  the 

Year  1875. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Cement  .. 

•  •  •  • 

Poods 

56,206 

Coals 

•  •  •  • 

yy  •  • 

817,017 

Cotton  . . 

«  •  c  • 

yy  •  • 

491,377 

Bricks  . . 

•  •  •  • 

Pieces 

93,400 

Machinery 

•  •  •  • 

Poods 

379,125 

Wax 

•  •  i  « 

•  • 

17,651 

Salt 

•  •  •  • 

J)  •  • 

76,845 

Coffee,  cacao,  and  sugar 

»  •  • 

7,832 

Tea 

•  •  •  • 

yy  •  • 

13,917 

Tobacco  . . 

0  •  •  • 

»  •  ■ 

311 

Spirits  and  wine 

Bottles  | 

2,051 

2,528 

Porter  and  ale 

•  •  •  • 

Poods  -j" 

7,346 

1,034 

Mineral  water 

•  •  •  • 

Bottles 

3,044 

7,840 

Leather  . . 

•  •  •  • 

Poods  »  .. 

Furs 

•  •  •  •  • 

yy  •  • 

1,433 

52,137 

Silk  and  yarn 

•  •  •  • 

yy  •  • 

Wool 

•  •  •  • 

yy  •  • 

65,958 

Pig  iron  . . 

•  •  •  • 

yy  •  • 

38,479 

Wrought  iron 

•  •  •  • 

yy  •  • 

117,498 

Iron  plates 

•  •  •  • 

yy  •  • 

80,980 

Kails 

•  •  •  • 

yy  •  • 

241,747 

Tin  plates 

•  •  •  • 

)>  •  • 

33,508 

Steel 

•  •  «  • 

yy  •  • 

39,045 

Copper  .. 

•  •  •  • 

3)  *  * 

581 

Tin,  lead,  and 

zinc 

yy  •  • 

20,203 

95,237 

Drugs  . . 

•  •  •  • 

yy  •  • 

Oil 

•  •  •  • 

yy  •  • 

7,825 

China,  earthenware,  and 

glass. . 

yy  •  • 

3,285 

Paper 

•  •  •  • 

yy  •  • 

2,980 

Hardware 

•  •  •  0 

9)  •  • 

207,795 

Manufactured  goods  . . 

yy  •  • 

138,075 

Sundries 

•  •  •  • 

yy  •  • 

59,825 

i 
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List  of  Goods  Exported  from  Level  to  Great  Britain  during  the 

Year  1875. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Flax  . . 

•  • 

Poods 

334,842 

Tow  and  codilla. . 

•  • 

))  •  • 

40,965 

Oats 

«  • 

Chetverts  . . 

415,257 

Lye 

•  a 

J)  •  • 

3,608 

Wheat  . . 

•  • 

PP  •  • 

2,655 

Barley  . . 

•  • 

^  •  • 

2,740 

Buckwheat 

•  • 

145 

Linseed  . . 

•  • 

f)  •  • 

72,900 

Anis 

•  • 

Poods 

121 

Bones 

ft  • 

»  •  * 

8,642 

Oil  cakes. . 

•  • 

•  • 

1,896 

Peas 

•  • 

Chetverts  .. 

69 

Hemp  yarn 

•  • 

Poods 

70 

Wool 

•  • 

9,443 

Feathers  and  downs 

•  • 

yy  •  • 

2,670 

Brass 

•  • 

py  •  • 

840 

Isinglass. . 

•  • 

PP  •  * 

174 

Blood  albumin  . . 

•  • 

py  •  • 

95 

Mat  bags. . 

•  • 

pp  •  • 

756 

Camel’s  hair 

•  • 

pp  •  • 

6,278 

Bristles  . . 

•  • 

pp  •  • 

68 

Woollen  waste  .. 

•  • 

pp  •  • 

1,389 

Bullion  . . 

•  • 

pp  •  • 

319 

Sundries,, 

•  • 

»  •  • 

995 

List  of  Vessels  cleared  in  1875  at  Level  for  Great  Britain. 


Nation . 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

British  . . 

37 

29,251 

Russian  . . 

17 

5,846 

Danish  . . 

1 

154 

Swedish  , , 

6 

2,482 

Norwegian 

13 

3,792 

Dutch 

1 

165 

German  . . 

2 

614 

Total 

77 

42,304 

List  of  Vessels  entered  in  1875  from  Great  Britain  at  Level. 


Nation. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

British  . . 

105 

75,896 

Russian  . . 

9 

3,460 

Danish  . . 

4 

3,818 

Swedish  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

Norwegian 

4 

802 

Dutch 

3 

1,102 

German  . . 

7 

7,554 

Belgian  . . 

1 

1,422 

Total  •  •  •  •  •  • 

133 

94,054 

Return  of  British  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Bevel  during  the  Tear  ending  the  31st  December,  1875. 
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EIG-A. 

Report  by  Consul  Grignon  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Riga  for  the 

Year  1875. 

The  number  of  British  vessels  which  arrived  at  and  cleared  from 
the  port  of  Biga  during  the  year  1875  was  474,  measuring  251,563 
tons,  with  crews  numbering  7,932  men.  Of  these  348  were  steamships, 
measuring  222,845  tons.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  198  vessels  and 
56,069  tons  when  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Expoets. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Biga  during  the  year 
1875  amounted  to  34,380,943  r.,  as  against  46,428,253  r.  in  1874,  show¬ 
ing  a  decrease  of  12,047,310  r. 

The  export  of  cereals  in  1875  amounted  to  965,032  quarters,  as 
against  1,428,171  quarters  in  1874,  showing  a  decrease  of  463,139 
quarters. 

Flax. — The  quantity  of  flax  exported  in  1875  amounted  to  29,430 
tons,  as  against  41,046  tons  in  1874,  showing  a  decrease  of  11,616  tons. 

Hemp. — The  quantity  of  hemp  exported  was  as  follows : — 

Tons. 

In  1875  .  19,658 

1874  .  19,141 


More  in  1875  ..  ..  ..  ..  544 

Sowing  Linseed. — The  quantity  exported  was  as  follows : — 

Barrels. 

In  1875  ..  . .  ..  ..  ..  . .  178,828 

1874  125,122 

More  in  1875  ..  ..  ..  ..  53,806 

Crushing  Linseed. — The  quantity  exported  amounted  to — 

Quarters. 

In  1875  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  84,190 

1874  123,580 

Less  in  1875  ..  ..  ..  ..  39,390 

Hemp  Seed. — The  quantity  exported  amounted  to — 

Quarters. 

In  1875  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  21,014 

1874  57,191 

Less  in  1875  ..  ..  ..  ..  36,177 

Grain. — The  export  of  grain  in  1875  has  been  as  follows : — 

Wheat. 

Quarters. 

In  1875  ..  ■. .  ..  ..  ..  ..  18,958 

1874  3,498 


•  • 


More  in  1875 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


15,460 

5  m  2 
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RUSSIA. 


In  1875  .. 

1874  .. 


Ryb. 


Quarters. 
..  321,190 
..  531,606 


Less  in  1876  .. 


210,476 


Barley. 

Quarters. 

In  1875  .  67,342 

1874  .  187,847 


Less  in  1875  ..  ..  . .  ••  120,505 


In  1875  .. 

1874  .. 


Oats. 


Quarters. 
..  554,642 
..  640,212 


Less  in  1875 


85,570 


Buckwheat  Grits. 


In  1875  .. 

1874  .. 


Quarters 
. .  2,900 

..  64,948 


Less  in  1875 


62,048 


Imports. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  port  of  Riga  during  the  year 
1875  amounted  to  31,816,080  r.,  as  against  30,266,555  r.  in  1874,  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  1,579,525  r. 

Exchange. 

The  average  rate  of  exchange  during  the  year  1875  was  2s.  8 
to  the  rouble. 


Great  commercial  depression  has  existed  throughout  the  provinces . 
of  Courland  and  Livonia  during  the  past  year.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  general  failure  of  crops  of  all  kinds,  which  .go  to  make  uij 
the  exports  of  these  provinces,  not  only  within  the  district,  but  also  in 
those  parts  of  Russia  which  act  as  feeders  to  the  provincial  ports.  In 
wood  alone  of  different  kinds  a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on  until  nearly 
the  close  of  the  season.  This,  however,  culminated  in  a  series  of 
failures  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  not  less  than  1,000,000/.  sterling  in 
this  town  alone,  and  many  houses  in  England  engaged  in  the  wood  trade 
have  been  sufferers  in  consequence.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  older  and  firmer  houses  at  Riga  have  been  affected  by  these  failures, 
which  are  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  indiscriminate  bankiug 
accommodation  hitherto  at  the  disposal  of  almost  all  persons  desirous 
of  taking  advantage  of  it.  Unfortunately  these  failures  have  not  yet 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  prospects  for  the  present  year  are  by  no  means 
favourable. 


Riga,  Eebruary  23,  1876. 
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Report  by  Vice-Consul  Harford  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 

Sebastopol  for  the  Year  1875. 

Haying  resided  several  years  in  Sebastopol,  and  having  served  at 
the  siege  and  taking  of  it,  I  have  watched  with  much  interest  its 
present  progress  towards  reconstruction ;  a  progress  that  would  have 
been  begun  many  years  ago  but  for  the  following  two  reasons : — 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1856  compensation  was  given  to  the  owners 
of  property  in  Sebastopol,  but  no  intimation  being  given  that  the 
future  character  of  the  town  (if  rebuilt)  would  be  commercial,  it  was 
generally  presumed  that  it  was  destiued  to  remain  in  ruins  till  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  enable  Russia  to  restore  it  in  its  original  fortified 
form. 

The  second  reason  militating  against  the  reconstruction  of  the  town 
was  the  knowledge  that  even  if  the  Government  defined  its  future  as 
commercial,  it  would  have  to  contend  against  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  ports  on  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  Odessa,  and  Nicolaieff.  To  the  first 
mentioned  ports  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  should  cereals  be  brought 
to  Sebastopol  by  rail,  the  difference  in  distance  from  the  Bosphorus, 
the  immense  advantage  of  this  harbour,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  open  at 
all  seasons  (while  the  Sea  of  Azoff  is  closed  for  four  months),  would 
render  it  certain  to  attract  much  both  of  their  export  and  import  trade. 
To  Odessa  and  Nicolaieff,  whose  export  trade  is  derived  from  another 
part  of  Russia,  the  port  of  Sebastopol  as  a  depot  for  cereals,  would  be 
of  no  consequence ;  but  the  same  reasons  would  be  sure  to  attract 
much  of  their  import  trade,  especially  such  as  would  deteriorate  either 
by  length  of  voyage  or  transhipment. 

Owing  to  these  reasons  up  to  the  year  1869  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  rebuild  the  town  ;  at  that  time  the  only  population  may  be  s'aid 
to  have  consisted  of  the  workmen  at  the  dockyard,  and  one  division  of 
the  13th  Regiment  of  Root;  there  was  no  Governor  or  Mayor,  and  the 
census  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Graffski  and  Morskaia  parts  of  the 
town  might  have  been  taken  in  a  morning  walk  ;  the  only  hotel  was  a 
repaired  ruin,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  rooms  kept  by  a  German,  and 
the  only  mode  of  conveyance  that  could  be  obtained  by  travellers  was 
.  the  ordinary  post  cart.  I  was  told  that  a  railway  into  the  interior  was 
contemplated,  but  my  informants  evidently  put  no  faith  in  the  rumour, 
and  the  fact  that  town  land  was  not  of  the  least  value  showed  clearly 
what,  at  that  period,  was  the  general  opinion. 

Since  the  year  1871  when  the  railway  to  Lozovo  was  commenced, 
the  town  has  rapidly  improved,  a  Governor  and  Mayor  have  been 
appointed,  a  Government  bank  and  public  schools  have  been  es¬ 
tablished,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  January,  1875, 
together  with  the  official  announcement  in  March  that  the  future  of 
Sebastopol  was  commercial,  everything  indicated  that  its  rise  is  now 
simply  a  question  of  money. 

Commeece. 

The  branch  line  of  railway  which  will  connect  Sebastopol  with  the 
grain  producing  districts  to  the  north-west  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff  not 
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being  yet  made,  and  also  the  want  hitherto  of  wharves,  granaries,  and 
warehouses,  had  prevented  the  port  last  year  from  attracting  any  trade. 
Ten  English  steamers  and  one  sailing  vessel  arrived  and  discharged 
cargoes  of  coal  and  iron  rail,  but  owing  to  the  reasons  above  mentioned, 
only  four  steamers  took  return  cargo  of  grain.  The  first  was  taken  in 
February,  1875,  by  the  steamship  “  Zeus,”  and  the  event  celebrated  by 
a  Russian  religious  service  on  board.  The  military,  naval,  and 
municipal  authorities  attended,  and  great  satisfaction  was  expressed  at 
our  nation  being  the  first  to  open  the  trade. 

Public  Buildings. 

A  handsome  railway  station  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Greek  battery,  from  whence  two  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily  for 
Moscow :  a  branch  line  runs  along  the  west  side  of  the  bay  where 
wharves  and  warehouses  are  now  ready,  a  large  custom-house  is  nearly 
completed  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  Admiralty  buildings, 
a  new  telegraph  station  is  finished,  and  the  transmission  of  messages 
in  four  languages  admirably  conducted,  and  a  new  post  office  is  in  the 
course  of  construction.  The  Malakoff,  Redan,  and  Flag  Staff  Batteries 
are  being  laid  out  as  boulevards,  dedicated  to  England,  Russia,  and 
France ;  several  large  hotels,  one  of  them  on  the  site  of  Fort  Nicholas, 
afford  good  accommodation,  though  the  charges  are  high.  Waterworks 
are  to  be  at  once  commenced,  land  has  increased  in  value,  in  some 
instances  50  per  cent.;  and  unskilled  labour,  which  in  1869  was  to  be 
procured  at  6d.  a-day,  is  now  at  4s.  A  consular  agent  for  Italy  has 
arrived,  and  the  Austrian  Lloyds  have  decided  on  having  a  direct 
service  between  Sebastopol  and  Constantinople. 

Climate. 

The  climate  of  Sebastopol  is  very  healthy,  but  the  atmospheric 
changes  are  sudden.  On  the  18th  of  last  December  I  noted  a 
difference  of  38  degrees  (Fahrenheit)  within  twenty-four  hours.  The 
winters  are  generally  mild  up  to  January,  when  the  thermometer 
(Reaumur)  shows  sometimes  as  much  as  18  and  19  degrees  of  frost. 
The  spring  commences  in  March,  when  rains  are  expected ;  from  the 
end  of  April  to  November  the  weather  is  dry  and  very  hot.  There  is 
no  record  of  any  portion  of  the  harbour  being  frozen.  I  account  for 
this  from  there  being  no  fresh  water  in  it,  and  from  the  short  duration 
of  any  severe  frost.  The  little  rivulet,  the  Tchernaya,  has  hardly  any 
effect  on  the  saltness  of  the  water  even  at  its  mouth,  which  is  three 
miles  from  the  principal  part  of  the  harbour. 

Population. 

The  population  is  now  estimated  at  26,000.  The  garrison  consists 
of  two  divisions  of  the  13th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  a  brigade  of 
artillery  ;  these  troops  during  the  summer  months  are  encamped  to  the 
south  of  the  town.  At  Sympheropal  are  quartered  the  other  two 
divisions  of  the  regiment,  and  at  Bakchisserai  there  is  a  Tartar  squadron 
(300  strength)  raised  in  1874 ;  the  horses  are  Caucasian,  and  though 
small  are  very  hardy,  and  so  easily  trained  that  three  months  after  the 
organization  of  the  regiment  every  horse  lay  down  at  sound  of  trumpet. 
The  drill  both  of  this  corps  and  the  infantry  is  admirable. 
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General  Remarks. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  Crimea  are  salt  and  wine,  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  climate  preventing  cereals  from  being  cultivated 
to  any  extent.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  wool  trade  might  not  be 
established,  and  the  extensive  steppes  of  the  north-west  coast  utilized 
for  sheep  farming.  The  salt  lakes  extend  along  the  coast  from 
EupatOria.to  Perekop  ;  they  are  very  shallow,  and  are  separated  from  the 
sea  by  natural  ridges  of  sand  ;  wooden  reservoirs  are  formed  along  the 
sides  of  the  lakes,  and  in  autumn  the  water  is  pumped  off  and  the 
deposit  of  salt  collected  and  stacked.  The  ports  of  Achmetchet  and 
Eupatoria  must  always  command  this  export.  The  wine  comes  from 
the  south  coast.  The  imperial  estate  of  Magaratch  and  the  estates  of 
His  Highness  the  Prince  Woronzoff  produce  most  excellent  clarets  and 
sauternes,  which  are  sold  here  from  9 d.  to  8 s.  the  bottle.  This  wine,  I 
think,  would  sell  well  in  England,  and  whenever  a  trade  in  it  is 
established  with  other  countries,  Sebastopol  will  be  the  principal  if  not 
the  only  depot  for  its  export. 

In  conclusion  I  am  of  opinion  that  should  nothing  arrest  the  present 
progress  in  Sebastopol,  another  year  will  suffice  to  obliterate  all  traces 
of  the  war.  The  want  of  capital,  and  the  influence  of  the  other  ports 
in  this  sea  and  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff  may  retard  but  cannot  affect  its 
ultimate  success,  which  its  geographical  position,  its  harbour,  and  its 
climate,  are  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate. 


Sebastopol.  March  2,  1870. 
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Report  by  Consul  Carruthers  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Taganrog 

for  the  Year  1875. 

The  expectations  entertained  at  the  commencement  of  last  year, 
concerning  contemplated  improvements  at  the  principal  Azoff  ports, 
with  a  view  of  facilitating  trade  and  for  the  promotion  of  commercial 
shipping  relations,  have  not  been  supported  by  any  new  undertakings 
in  that  direction ;  neither  have  the  projected  schemes  to  establish 
regular,  commodious,  and  cheap  intercourse  with  the  coal  districts  been 
carried  into  effect. 

"With  respect  to  the  latter  object,  however,  it  maybe  stated  that  the 
active  demand  for  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  has  latterly  become 
so  urgent  and  extensive  for  local  requirement,  railways,  &c.,  as  to  be 
supplied  with  difficulty  by  the  pits  worked  on  the  present  imperfect 
system,  although  the  number  of  them  opened  is  constantly  on  the 
increase.  This  circumstance  may  possibly  have  diverted  immediate 
attention  from  costly  undertakings  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
cost  of  conveyance  and  giving  an  impulse  to  consumption  and  to 
exportation. 

A  recent  edict  of  the  Government,  requiring  that  mineral  com¬ 
bustibles  shall  be  henceforward  employed  by  the  railways  and  for  river 
navigation,  instead  of  wood,  hitherto  extensively  used  in  the  northern 
provinces,  will  largely  increase  the  demand  for  coal,  whereas  a  scarcity 
of  skilled  labourers  for  working  and  exploring  the  mines  will  necessarily 
for  some  time  to  come  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  considerable 
augmentation  of  supplies  ;  however  this  may  be,  this  coal  trade,  at  no 
distant  period,  is  destined  to  force  its  way  into  importance  as  a  com¬ 
modity  for  exportation,  although  during  the  past  year  prices  stood  at 
from  8  to  10  c.,  or  13s.  to  17s.  per  ton,  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  and  over  4 1. 
per  ton  were  paying  at  Taganrog  during  a  portion  of  last  winter. 

The  promised  railway  branches  for  connecting  the  ports  of  Mariapol 
and  Berdiansk  with  the  Lozova-Sevastopol  line  are  still  in  abeyance, 
but  the  Bostoff- Vladikavkaz  Bailway  has  been  completed  throughout, 
and  in  full  operation.  A  large  amount  of  produce  from  the  Stavropol 
and  Kuban  districts  was,  during  the  last  autumn,  brought  forward  from 
those  parts,  now  extensively  cultivated  by  settlers  from  Northern  Bussia 
and  the  Ukraine.  The  Kuban  valley  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prolific 
portion  of  the  empire,  enjoying  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  being,  moreover, 
less  subject  to  drought  than  other  southern  provinces. 

An  opinion  seems  to  be  widely  entertained,  not  only  that  Sevastopol 
will,  in  the  course  of  some  few  years,  become  a  commercial  port  of  great 
importance,  but  that  most  of  the  produce  which  now  feeds  the  trade  of 
the  Azoff  will  be  diverted  to  that  place.  The  bay  of  Sevastopol 
presents  undoubtedly  every  natural  requisite  for  a  convenient,  secure 
harbour,  open  to  shipping  of  almost  any  tonnage  throughout  the  year, 
which  is  of  itself  a  circumstance  affording  inappreciable  convenience  to 
both  imports  and  exports ;  the  former  are  more  likely  to  be  affected 
thereby  than  the  latter,  being  more  accessible  to  the  Levant  and  Turkey 
trade,  and  at  the  same  time  scarcely  more  remote  from  the  principal 
inland  markets ;  but,  as  regards  exports,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  the  Crimean  peninsula  northward  of  Simpheropol  consists  of  a 
poor,  sandy  soil,  more  suitable  for  sheep  walks  and  grazing  cattle  than 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Produce  for  shipment  at  said  port  must 
consequently  be  drawn  from  the  confines  of  the  Dnieper  and  Moloshna 
rivers,  as  likewise  from  more  distant  portions  of  the  Governments  of 
EkaterinoslafF,  Poltava,  and  KharkofF,  over  a  space  of  600  or  800  miles 
in  circuit.  The  railway  accommodations  that  intersect  those  plains  are 
by  no  means  adequate  to  a  largely-increased  intercourse,  nor  could  they 
he  rendered  suitable  for  many'*  years  to  come  at  a  heavy  outlay  of 
capital ;  the  absence  of  roads  leading  to  the  railways  is  another  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle ;  inconvenience  and  expense  attending  the 
discharge  and  reloading  at  various  points,  with  loss  of  time,  have  like¬ 
wise  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  That  a  portion  of  the  supplies 
heretofore  sent  to  Odessa,  Nicolaieff,  and  Berdiansk  will  eventually  be 
drawn  to  Sevastopol  is  undeniable;  no  sensible  impression  will, 
however,  be  made  thereby  within  the  next  century  on  the  sources  that 
provide  the  more  easterly  portions  of  the  Azoff.  A  railway  constructed 
round  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Azoff  to  Taman,  Anapa,  or  some 
other  ports  on  the  Abasian  coast,  would  be  more  likely  to  detract  from 
the  Taganrog  resources  than  auy  other  cause  at  present  in  evidence. 

Some  few  cargoes  of  grain  were  shipped  for  abroad  at  Sevastopol 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  volume  of  exportations  thence  may  be 
expected  to  increase  progressively,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
much  more  is  required  to  establish  an  extensive  and  regular  trade  than 
the  formation  of  a  capacious,  convenient  port,  however  great  attraction 
that  may  offer  to  shipping. 

The  maritime  position  of  Taganrog  undoubtedly  presents  very 
serious  inconveniences,  nor  can  it  be  averred  that  anything  beneficial 
has  hitherto  been  done  to  diminish  natural  impediments  or  obviate  the 
difficulties  encountered.  Trade  has  nevertheless  forced  its  way  in  the 
face  of  all  obstacles,  until  this  place  has  become  by  far  the  most 
important  trading  port  of  Southern  Bussia,  Odessa  excepted  ;  and  now 
that  the  privileges  and  fostering  hand  of  the  Crown  are  thence  with¬ 
drawn,  commerce  threatens  to  migrate  elsewhere,  in  quest  of  a  less 
favoured  locality. 

The  works  now  in  progress  for  deepening  the  straits  at  Yani-Kale, 
if  efficiently  carried  out,  are  more  likely  to  prove  conducive  to  the 
welfare  and  future  prosperity  of  this  port  than  any  of  the  other 
measures  hitherto  propounded,  although  the  intended  depth  of  eighteen 
feet  for  the  channel  is  insufficient  to  meet  necessary  requirements ;  a 
depth  of  from  twenty  feet  to  twenty-two  feet  of  water  (at  one  time  pro¬ 
posed)  would  leave  nothing  further  desirable  in  that  .respect,  but  a  clear 
water-way  on  the  above-mentioned  modified  scale  will  be  an  immense 
boon  to  shipping,  as  likewise  to  this  trade  generally,  by  averting  great 
detention,  heavy  expenses,  and  much  loss  by  pillage.  It  is  averred, 
probably  with  truth,  that  the  thefts  practised  on  cargoes  that  have  to 
be  lightened  at  the  Yani-Kale  bar  furnish  the  main  support  to 
labouring  portions  of  the  inhabitants  at  Kertch  and  environs. 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  import  trade  of  last  year  presented  nothing  of  especial  interest 
to  distinguish  it  from  previous  seasons.  Levant  and  Turkey  produce, 
as  usual,  formed  the  principal  articles  brought  in  for  consumption. 
Although  no  notable  augmentation  can  be  noticed,  the  tendency  is  more 
in  favour  of  an  increasing  demand  than  otherwise.  Colonials  form  an 
insignificant  portion  of  the  aggregate,  and  manufactures  are  of  even 
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less  account.  In  so  thinly  populated  a  region,  wants  are  necessarily 
limited,  and  high  duties,  with  complicated  tariff  enactments,  bar  the 
way  to  development ;  home  manufactures,  eked  out  with  cheap  German 
textile  goods,  satisfy  the  existing  demand. 

Iron  materials  for  railways,  together  with  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements,  constitute  the  sum  total  of  all  that  interests  British 
industry,  nor  are  there  any  prospective  indications  of  an  early  change. 

The  value  of  importations  by  British  vessels  in  the  course  of  the 
last  five  years  will  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  this  portion  of  the 
trade,  viz.  : —  ■  . 


1571 

1872  .. 

1873  .. 

1874  .. 

1875  .. 


£ 

237,500 

102,100 

371,000 

433,660 

389,200 


and  the  total  value  of  all  importations  here  in  those  respective  years 
will  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  this  branch  of  commerce: — 


1871 .. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 
1875  .. 


£ 

1,083,140 

942,230 

1,087,660 

1,105,270 

1,063,240 


Exports,  although  not  in  animated  request,  were  on  the  aggregate 
somewhat  more  extensive  than  in  1874. 

Two  new  items  cf  trade  may  claim  notice  in  the  list  of  exportations, 
viz.,  Indian  corn  or  maize,  of  which  about  18,000  quarters  were  shipped, 
the  whole  supply  having  been  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stavropol  and  the  Kuban  districts,  at  a  cost  of  about  1Z.  2s.  6d.  per 
quarter  free  on  board  ;  this  produce  is  not  unlikely  to  attain  some 
importance  in  the  course  of  time.  Why  the  cultivation  should  hitherto 
have  been  altogether  neglected  in  these  environs  is  a  matter  of  surprise. 
Boxwood,  the  other  item  referred  to,  was  drawn  from  Persian  territory, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian,  conveyed  across  that  sea  to 
Astrachan,  thence  up  the  Yolga  to  Tsaritzin,  whence  it  passed  over  to 
Kalatch,  on  the  Don,  for  Kostoff  and  this  place.  About  4,000  tons  were 
shipped  during  the  season  for  France  and  England,  at  a  free-on-board 
cost  estimated  at  81.  or  10 1.  per  ton. 

Last  spring  the  granaries  at  Azoff  ports  had  been  abundantly 
replenished  with,  grain  and  seed  in  course  of  the  preceding  winter 
months,  but  although  of  generally  approved  quality,  and  in  exceptionally 
good  condition,  the  depressed  state  of  foreign  markets  imparted  gloom 
and  discouragement  to  this  trade. 

Wheat  {Hard),  of  good  colour  and  weight,  maintained  a  value  of 
from  9-J  r.  to  10  r.  per  chetwert  of  10  poods  weight,  or  the  equivalent, 
of  frem  21.  to  21.  Is.  8 d.  per  quarter  free  on  board  ;  the  lower  descrip¬ 
tions  met  with  little  inquiry,  and  were  placed  with  difficulty  at  11.  12s. 
per  quarter  on  board,  or  upwards,  according  to  merit. 

Prices  of  “  GhirJca ,”  or  soft  wheat,  suffered  greater  depression  than 
hard,  the  superior  qualities  not  having  commanded  more  than  r.  per 
chetwert  of  10  poods,  or  11.  13s.  per  quarter,  free  on  board,  whilst  lower 
descriptions  sold  from  3s.  Qd.  to  5s.  per  quarter  under  that  quotation. 
It  was  not  before  the  first  half  of  June  that  any  activity  in  these 
markets  became  perceptible,  but  after  that  time  prices  advanced  rapidly, 
fine  samples  of  “  Ghirka  ”  having  reached  and  been  in  request  at  10 h  r. 
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per  chetwert,  say  2Z.  Is.  per  quarter,  free  on  board.  In  July  a  further 
rise,  to  the  extent  of  2s.  per  quarter,  took  place  ;  an  unimportant  re¬ 
action  subsequently  occurred,  but  the  above-mentioned  rate  of  21.  Is.  was 
maintained  for  fine  samples  until  the  closure  of  the  navigation.  Inferior 
soft  wheat  followed  in  the  wake  of  better  descriptions  in  their  upward 
course,  and  were  freely  bought  at  from  3s.  to  5s.  per  quarter  under  the 
last  quotation.  Hard  wheat  was  less  sensibly  affected  by  the  rise  in 
value  until  the  advanced  autumn,  when  best  kinds  were  realized  at  from 
21.  4s.  to  21.  5s.  per  quarter  on  board,  the  lower  qualities  ranging  from 
8s.  to  10s.  per  quarter  less  in  price.  Stocks  remaining  on  hand  in 
these  parts  are  moderate,  say  about  1,500,000  quarters.  Supplies  have 
been  very  scantily  brought  forward  since  December  last,  heavy  snow 
drifts  having  blocked  up  the  roads.  The  depot  inland  is  estimated  to 
be  very  moderate  ;  a  large  exportation  in  the  current  year  cannot, 
therefore,  be  looked  for,  unless  the  coming  crops  should  prove  more 
productive  than  those  of  the  last  three  preceding  years. 

Rye  was  abundantly  supplied  during  the  entire  season ;  prices  from 
January  to  July  stood  at  5  r  per  chetwert  of  10  poods,  or  1Z.  0?.  0>d.  the 
quarter,  free  on  board  ;  after  that  month,  from  6  r.  to  6J  r.  per  chet¬ 
wert  were  paid,  1Z.  3 s.  10 d.  to  1Z.  4$.  9 d.  per  quarter  on  board. 

Barley,  being  generally  of  fair  quality  and  colour,  was  currently 
taken  for  the  United  Kingdom;  prices  varied  to  only  a  trifling  extent 
throughout  the  year,  5  r.  to  5J  r.  per  chetwert  of  10  poods  having  been 
the  market  value,  say  from  18s.  to  19s.  per  quarter,  free  on  board.  The 
stock  remaining  in  all  quarters  is  at  present  very  limited. 

Oats  were  rare,  and  maintained  the  proportionately  high  value  of 
from  4  r.  to  4^  r.  per  chetwert  of  6  poods,  or  19s.  to  1Z.  Is.  per  quarter, 
on  board.  The  quantity  shipped  was  limited  to  about  60,000  quarters, 
almost  exclusively  for  France ;  no  quantity  now  remains  on  hand  for 
sale. 

Linseed  enjoyed  its  accustomed  favour,  and,  as  in  1874,  shipments 
on  an  extensive  scale  were  effected.  During  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  prices  stood  at  11  r.  per  chetwert,  1Z.  19s.  per  quarter,  on  board ; 
a  progressive  rise  in  value  then  set  in,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
season  12*  r.  per  chetwert  were  freely  paid,  or  21.  4s.  per  quarter  on 
board.  The  quantity  remaining  in  all  hands  is  stated  to  be  less  than 
for  some  years  past. 

Rajpe  Seed  (Wild)  was  plentiful.  During  the  first  six  months  the 
rate  was  stationary,  at  5  r.  per  chetwert,  or  19s.  per  quarter  on  board, 
but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  a  couple  of  shillings  per  quarter  above 
that  price  were  obtained. 

Wool  (BonsJcoy)  met  with  much  competition,  principally  for  the 
United  States,  and  the  exportation  exceeded  that  of  former  years, 
owing,  it  is  apprehended,  to  prices  having  exceeded  those  payable  for 
home  consumption,  thus  leaving  nearly  the  full  growth  free  for  foreign 
markets.  Quality  and  condition  regulated  the  rouble  value,  which 
ranged  from  the  equivalent  of  to  9 \d.  per  lb.  free  on  board. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

British  vessels  that  entered  at  this  port  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year  were  mostly  chartered  before  arrival,  although  the  course 'of  freights 
was  but  slightly  remunerative  at  the  time,  say  from  Gs.  Qd.  to  7s.  3 d. 
per  quarter  of  wheat  for  the  United  Kingdom,  yet  employment  being 
secured  in  anticipation,  delay  and  detention  was  avoided.  Some  ships 
taken  up  by  brokers  on  speculative  charters  hired  badly,  as  must 
generally  occur  in  such  cases  when  trade  is  inactive  ;  owners  as  well  as 
shipmasters  cannot  be  sufficiently  c&utioned  against  participating  in 
similar  transactions  or  entering  into  engagements  for  this  place  with 
unknown  or  doubtful  parties,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of  every 
advantage  should  a  rise  in  rates  take  place,  and  in  the  event  of  a  decline 
find  themselves  obliged  to  submit  to  almost  any  compromise  rather  than 
have  recourse  to  legal  proceedings,  which  assuredly  are  not  less  dilatory 
nor  more  to  be  relied  on  here  than  elsewhere,  even  where  there  are 
responsible  parties  to  deal  with. 

After  the  first  week  of  August  freights  became  more  depressed, 
having  oscillated  between  5s.  3 d.  and  6s.  9 d.  per  quarter  of  wheat  for 
Great  Britain;  during  this  latter  term  sailing  vessels  obtained  an 
advantage  over  steamers.  In  October  somewhat  higher  rates  were 
paid,  but  the  advance  was  of  short  duration,  and  on  the  approaching 
closure  of  the  navigation  no  offers  were  obtainable ;  three  or  four 
vessels  subsequently  were  obliged  to  resort  to  other  ports  for  home¬ 
ward  cargoes. 

No  complaints  were  made  at  this  consulate  last  season  by  seamen, 
quite  an  exceptional  eventuality.  The  general  conduct  of  ship-masters 
was  likewise  a  vast  improvement  on  that  of  some  former  years,  and 
I  am  gratified  at  being  enabled  to  bear  testimony  that  a  great  majority 
of  them  gave  proof  of  assiduity  and  activity  in  their  calling  ;  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  merchants,  too,  has  been  latterly  not  less  frequent  than 
was  their  disparagement  in  times  past. 

However  desirable  may  be  the  survey  of  grain  and  seed-loading 
ships,  such  a  regulation  is  very  difficult  to  carry  out  properly  at  this 
place,  where  vessels  anchor  and  load,  dispersed  over  an  open  roadstead, 
at  a  distance  from  the  harbour  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles,  too 
far  away  for  easy  access.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  effective  supervision 
is  practicable  here  unless  a  steam-launch  or  steamer  be  placed  under 
control  of  the  surveyor ;  and  even  should  700 l.  or  800Z.  be  assigned 
for  such  service,  perplexities  of  a  serious  character  would  still 
intervene. 

Steam  ships  to  load  at  Taganrog  are  usually  chartered  with  the 
stipulation,  that  the  entire  cargo  shall  be  furnished  alongside  in 
readiness  for  loading  within  seven  days  after  notice  has  been  given  by 
the  roaster  of  the  ship  being  prepared  to  take  in,  or  demurrage  paid 
by  the  charterer  for  default  at  the  rate  of  30£.  or  35Z.  for  every  day’s 
delay;  the  ship’s  arrival  at  Constantinople  and  at  Kertch  has  to  be 
telegraphed  from  those  places.  A  correct  estimate  can  therefore  be 
made  by  the  loader  of  the  time  she'  will  reach,  and  arrangements  are 
carried  out  by  him  to  have  the  approximate  quantity  of  goods  required 
to  form  the  cargo  sent  off  in  barges  or  other  craft  from  this  place, 
Bostoff,  or  elsewhere,  so.  as  to  suit  the  arrival  of  the  expected  ship. 
Several  vessels  thus  provided  for  may  arrive  at  the  same  time.  Should 
it  prove  impossible  for  the  surveyor  to  visit  them  and  make  his  report 
without  delay,  the  shipper  would  become  amenable  for  demurrage 
caused  to  the  loading  craft,  and  it  is  quite  possible  the  surveyor  would 
have  to  visit  the  same  vessel  twice,  or  even  thrice,  before  the  dunnage 
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or  shifting  boards  could  be  got  in  order ;  and,  furthermore,  should  the 
surveyor  not  be  satisfied  with  arrangements,  a  commission  or  naval 
court  would  have  to  determine  the  matter.  In  the  meantime  not  only 
would  claims  of  lightermen  have  to  be  satisfied  for  the  delay  occasioned, 
but  the  merchant  would  extend  protest  and  make  reclamation  for  the 
detention  of  his  goods.  Litigation  would  thus  become  frequent,  and 
supersede  regular  business.  A  thoroughly  trustworthy  competent 
surveyor  is  not  to  be  easily  met  with,  and  it  can  be  readily  understood 
that  inefficient  fulfilment  of  the  duties  would  tend  to  provoke  much 
inconvenience,  coupled  with  heavy  expenses,  without  beneficial  result ; 
some  supervision  is  nevertheless  essential.  In  every  case  much  pre¬ 
caution  is  necessary  in  forming  regulations  not  to  obstruct  the  loading 
of  ships,  and  to  avoid  interference  with  shippers’  arrangements.  Any 
impediment  thrown  in  the  wray  of  a  speedy  despatch  of  cargoes  would 
induce  exporting  merchants  to  discard  British  tonnage  and  intrust 
their  goods  to  other  flags ;  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the  former 
in  the  carrying  trade  would  consequently  be  sacrificed. 

If  shipowners  could  be  induced  to  combine  and  adopt  proper  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  masters,  the  trammels  likely  to  arise  from  legis¬ 
lative  enactments  might  be  avoided. 

The  following  table  of  the  movement  of  shipping  engaged  in  this 
foreign  trade  during  the  last  five  years  will  show  how  extensively 
British  tonnage  is  at  present  availed  of: — 


Shipping  engaged  in  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Taganrog  in  the  Tears  1871  to  1875,  both  inclusive. 
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Agriculture. 

The  introduction  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  has  no 
doubt  proved  an  immense  facility  to  landed  proprietors  and  farmers  in 
the  southern  districts,  by  enabling  them  to  harvest  their  crops  and 
prepare  the  produce  for  market  very  much  earlier  than  was  practicable 
formerly.  Those  appliances  cannot  be  held,  however,  to  have  instigated 
improvement  in  the  general  system  of  cultivation ;  perhaps  rather  the 
reverse,  by  having  excited  a  desire  to  rely  more  on  quantity  than  on 
the  quality  of  expected  produce.  The  chief  point  in  view  being,  not 
how  the  best  descriptions  of  grain  or  seed  can  be  grown,  but  how  the 
greatest  quantity  can  be  secured.  To  this  end  the  broadest  extent  of 
surface  possible  is  ploughed  up  and  sown,  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  soil  and  detriment  of  pasture.  Breeding  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses,  which  heretofore  enjoyed  much  attention  of  landowners,  is  now 
neglected,  and  large  returns  in  the  volume  of  produce  for  sale  almost 
exclusively  relied  on  for  revenue.  In  a  flat,  open  country,  such  as  that 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  harvests  are  precarious,  dependent  on 
more  or  less  rain  at  certain  periods.  Beliance  o.n  a  single  issue  is 
consequently  not  only  prejudicial  but  fraught  with  danger,  reducing 
agricultural  avocation  to  a  speculative  undertaking,  'which  would  seem 
its  main  attraction  in  the  present  day.  Two  or  three  unproductive 
season's  following  in  succession  constitute  a  dire  calamity,  and  thus 
the  proprietors  of  these  parts  have  become  involved  and  impoverished 
almost  beyond  redemption.  Whereas  by  following  a  more  prudent 
course,  varying  the  articles  of  culture,  rearing  sheep,  cattle,  &c.,  cir¬ 
cumscribing  tillage,  and  adopting  essential  farming  improvements,  a 
remunerative  result  in  a  series  of  years  might  be  obtainable,  and  the 
loss  of  two  or  three  crops  supported  with  comparative  ease,  a  certain 
moderate  revenue  being  assured  even  should  the  grain  harvests  fail. 

A  serious  diminution  of  draught  cattle  in  this  quarter,  arising  from 
disease  and  an  impression  which  was  entertained  that  railways  would 
supersede  the  necessity  of  their  maintenance,  is  already  severely  felt, 
and  will  become  still  more  sensible  before  the  requisite  amount  of 
live  stock  can  be  replenished.  This,  be  ilThoped,  will  henceforth  lead 
to  a  less  hasty  change  under  sudden  but  short-lived  apprehensions. 

Public  attention  is  being  drawn  by  the  Government*  to  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  that  would  follow  an  extensive  adoption  of  forest  culture  in 
Southern  Russia  provinces,  and  the  consideration  of  rural  adminis¬ 
tration  in  some  parts  appears  to  be  engaged  on  that  subject,  but  com¬ 
munal  efforts  for  said  purpose,  unless  subsidized  by  the  Crown,  can 
scarcely  be  carried  to  any  appreciable  extent  under  the  existing 
depressed  position  of  landed  interests. 

To  other  causes  that  have  prejudicially  affected  landed  proprietors 
may  be  added,  the  facility  with  which  money  has  been  advanced  by  the 
numerous  banking  establishments  introduced  during  the  last  few  years 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  This,  combined  with  the  improvident  habits 
widely  pervading  this  class,  will  perhaps  prove  fully  as  ruinous  as  the 
other  causes  adduced. 

Public  Institution. 

The  gymnasium  for  girls,  recently  constructed  here,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  is  a  fine,  capacious,  well-arranged 
building,  although  the  site  appears  ill  chosen,  being  adjacent  and 
partly  facing  the  new  bazaar  or  market-place,  and  scarcely  approachable 
during  wet  weather  in  the  deplorable  existing  state  of  our  streets. 
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The  actual  number  of  attendant  scholars  is  close  up  to  350,  of  which 
fifty-two  in  indigent  circumstances  are  educated  gratis.  The  annual 
payment  for  each  girl  in  the  preparatory  class  is  15  r. ;  for  tuition  in 
the  three  first  classes,  25  r. ;  in  classes  four  to  seven  inclusive,  30  r. 
Such  pupils  as  learn  the  Trench  and  German  languages,  and  those  that 
take  lessons  in  drawing  and  dancing,  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  5  r.  per 
annum  for  instruction  in  each  of  those  branches.  A  regular  course  of 
education  is  consequently  obtainable  at  50  r.,  or  about  77.  sterling 
a-year.  Those  who  enter  the  eighth  or  final  class  can  attend  lectures 
on  scientific  subjects  by  payment  of  an  extra  sum  of  40  r.  for  each 
term.  At  from  127.  to  137.  per  annum  complete  education  is  therefore 
obtainable. 

This  Institution  is  supported  by  revenue  received  of  the  scholars 
and  by  various  contributions  or  donations.  The  Taganrog  municipality 
have  assigned  6,700  r.  per  annum  for  that  object,  independent  of 
1,748  r.  levied  on  trades  and  industries.  The  communal  bank  in  like 
manner  contributes  1,500  r.,  and  a  similar  amount  is  allowed  by  the 
imperial  treasury.  Voluntary  gifts,  not  unfrequently  of  a  liberal  cha¬ 
racter,  complete  the  income. 

His  Excellency  Count  Tolstoi,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
visited  this  place  during  the  last  summer,  and  expressed  much  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  general  arrangements,  as  likewise  at  the  progress  made 
by  students  at  the  Taganrog  gymnasiums  for  either  sex. 

Public  attention  throughout  Eussia  has  of  late  been  directed  a  good 
deal  to  the  subject  of  education.  Preparatory  schools  have  been  opened 
not  alone  in  the  towns,  but  in  numerous  villages  likewise,  and  sums  of 
money  are  constantly  bestowed  and  bequeathed  for  scholarships,  &c., 
at  the  various  colleges  or  seminaries. 

A  life-boat  institution,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Cesarevna,  was  finally  established  and  the  opening  celebrated  with  due 
honours  during  last  autumn.  One  station  is  formed  at  the  Taganrog 
Mole,  a  second  at  the  Petruchine  Spit,  and  four  outposts  are  placed 
at  different  parts  of  the  coast.  Independent  of  these,  two  cutters,  duly 
equipped,  are  to  be  stationed  next  summer  at  the  guard-ship,  to  be  in 
readiness  at  all  times  to  render  assistance  to  shipping  in  the  roadstead. 
The  expenses  are  provided  for  by  an  inconsiderable  annual  stipend 
of  the  municipality,  the  subscription  of  members,  and  voluntary 
donations.  When  arrangements  are  fully  completed,  much  benefit  to 
shipping  and  the  coasting  craft  may  be  expected  to  result  therefrom. 

A  project  is  in  agitation  to  establish  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  roadstead,  which  would  be  a  great  mercantile  convenience, 
and  is  likely  to  be  carried  out  if  merchants  will  contribute  one-third  of 
the  required  expenditure. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  at  Moscow  to  devise  and  make  the 
necessary  representations  of  the  means  considered  most  conducive  to 
promote*  Eussian  mercantile  shipping  interests  and  improve  the  system 
of  constructing  vessels.  These  views  have  been  communicated  to 
seaport  authorities  and  those  at  the  principal  seats  for  river  navigation, 
inviting  such  suggestions  as  are  most  likely  to  prove  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  the  designs  entertained.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  revsidents  of  an  inland  city,  far  away  from  the  coast  and  distant 
from  navigable  streams,  should  have  become  the  first  inspired  with  a 
desire  to  ameliorate  a  vocation  which  more  intimately  concerns  sea¬ 
board  inhabitants. 
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Public  Works. 

No  new  undertakings  of  public  utility  were  advanced  in  these 
environs  last  year.  The  Taganrog  Mole  remains  uncompleted,  but  has 
proved,  nevertheless,  of  great  advantage  during  the  fall  and  winter 
season,  by  affording  security  to  several  steamers  and  over  200  coasting 
vessels. 

The  projected  waterworks  for  the  supply  of  this  town  that  should 
have  commenced  last  spring  have  entirety  collapsed,  owing  to  some 
disagreement  between  the  municipal  administration  and  the  contractors. 
In  that  respect,  therefore,  we  are  now  no  nearer  the  desired  consum¬ 
mation  than  was  the  case  years  ago. 

Exchanges. 

No  considerable  variation  in  the  course  of  exchanges  was  observable 
between  January  and  September  last,  after  which  latter  period  the 
fluctuations  were  considerable,  and  in  December  7  r.  70  c.  per  £ 
sterling  were  paid  for  bills  on  London  at  three  months’  date.  To  form 
the  preceding  tables  7  r.  40  c.  per  £  sterling  have  been  taken  for  the 
basis  of  calculations. 

Casual  Eemarks. 

%  ' 

The  prospect  of  commercial  affairs  in  the  current  year  is  not 
cheerful — a  paucity  of  ready  produce  in  reserve,  with  depressed  mar¬ 
kets  abroad.  Want  of  confidence  likewise  pervades  mercantile  credit, 
which  has  been  much  shaken,  and  requires  time  to  re-establish. 

The  winter  has  been  of  unusual  severity  and  constancy ;  heavy  falls 
of  snow  have  been  prevalent,  intercourse  interrupted  thereby,  and 
postal  communication  suspended  for  many  days  together.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  confidently  believed  that  the  large  quantity  of  snow  which  has 
covered  the  surface  of  the  land  is  of  favourable  augury  for  the  coming 
harvest.  Abundant  crops  would  modify  to  a  great  extent  the  pressure 
of  existing  evils. 


Taganrog,  March  1,  1876. 
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WARSAW. 

Report  by  Consul-General  C.  K.  Mansfield  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Roland  for  the  Year  1875. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  condition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
would  seem  to  have  made  a  fair  advance  since  the  last  report  from  this 
consulate-general. 

The  harvest  of  1875  was  a  fair  one,  although  the  Polish  agricul¬ 
turists,  like  their  brothers  in  other  countries,  were  not  without  regrets 
that  it  had  not  been  more  favourable.  Root-crops  in  general  were 
copious,  potatoes  having  much  descended  from  the  high  prices  of  the 
previous  year ;  but  beetroot,  a  very  important  crop  in  Poland  on 
account  of  the  numerous  sugar-works,  suffered  in  no  small  degree  from 
the  early  frosts  in  October,  and  in  many  cases  the  loss  was  considerable 
on  this  head. 

Live  stock  also  in  the  autumn  became  almost  an  incumbrance  to 
the  farmer,  as  the  early  frosts  made  it  necessary  to  house  all  sheep  and 
cattle  at  least  five  weeks  earlier  than  is  generally  the  case,  and  there 
was  a  temporary  fall  in  the  price  of  meat. 

The  industries,  imports,  and  exports  for  the  year  1871  respectively 
exhibit  most  encouraging  features,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
exports  show  an  increase  of  remarkable  magnitude. 

JSTayigatiok. 

The  navigation  of  the  Polish  waters  opened  in  the  spring  of  1875 
about  the  usual  time.  The  scarcity  of  water  in  the  heat  of  the  summer 
months  was  but  of  short  duration,  and  only  partially  at  times  pre¬ 
vented  the  free  circulation  on  the  river. 


The  average  depth  of  water 
year  1871  was  as  follows : — 

in 

the  Vistula  for  each 

Ft. 

month 

in. 

January  ..  .«. 

c  « 

3 

8 

February  . . 

0  « 

4 

0 

March 

4 

9 

April 

7 

5 

May 

7 

7 

June 

3 

9 

July 

1 

7 

August 

1 

0 

September  . . 

0 

6 

October  . .  . . 

v  e 

0 

4 

Nouember  . . 

$  • 

0 

5 

December  . .  . . 

•  « 

•  • 

3 

4 

The  average  of  the  year  was  8  feet  1J  in. 
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FREIGHT. 


The  charges  for  freight  for  corn  or  other  goods  in  sailing  boats  or 
gabars,  towed  by  steamboats,  for  the  year  1875,  per  one  last  of  32 
korzec  or  51  cwt.,  were  as  fa  lows : — 


Prom  Zawichost  Dantzig,  from 


M 

Pulawy 

)y 

yy 

yy 

Iwangrod 

yy 

yy 

ft 

Warsaw 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Plock 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Wloclawek 

yy 

yy 

Roubles. 
50  to  75 
45  75 

45  75 

18  40 

15  50 

15  25 


Insurance. 


From  Zawichost  to 
„  Pulawy 
„  Iwangrod 
„  Warsaw 
„  Plock 
„  Wloclawelc 


Dantzig 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 


Per  cent. 

n 

H 

n 

i 


'  "  The  above  rates  of  freight  represent  the  average  fluctuations  which 
occur  in  the  prices,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  depth  of  the 
water,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  total  value  of  goods  imported  and  exported  by  the  Vistula  in 
1874  amounts  to  12.177,896  r.,  showing  an  increase  of  516,380  r.  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  by  the  Vistula  in  1874  is  estimated 
at  1,243,243  r.,  showing  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  895,637  r. 
The  following  are  the  principal  articles  imported  by  the  river  custom¬ 
house  Nieszawa : — • 

Imports. 


Chemicals 

Roubles. 

232,747 

Metals,  unworked 

158,383 

Rice  . .  . . 

173,930 

Iron  castings 

158,383 

Lime  and  cement 

78,455 

Dyes  and  colours 

53,328 

Herrings  and  fish 

50,260 

Coke  . .  . .  < . 

50,315 

Plants 

46,198 

Salt 

42,244 

Petroleum 

38,160 

Groceries. . 

30,730 

Stationery 

29,267 

Asphalte  . . 

28,516 

Tallow 

24,740 

Chalk . 

15,509 

19,847 

Wine,  porter,  rum,  brandy,  &c. 

Hides 

13,300 

Stones  . .  . . 

12,391 

Brimstone 

9,980 

Bricks,  fireproof. . 

9,525 

Hardware 

5,199 

Cotton,  raw 

4,600 

Clay,  raw, . 

4,695 

Glass 

3,775 

Porcelain.. 

1,851 

Machinery 

1,363 

Agricultural  implements 

900 

*  The  paper  rouble  varies  in  valuo  from  2.9.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  sterling. 
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The  value  of  goods  exported  by  the  Vistula  in  the  same  year  is 
•estimated  at  10,934,653  r.,  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  1,412,017  r.,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal: — 


Expoets. 


Wood  and  timber 

Roubles. 
..  7,957,201 

Wheat  . . 

..  1,716,450 

Hy e  .  •  « •  * . 

701,536 

Oil  seeds 

280,650 

Peas 

..  96,250 

Mead  and  honey 

75,302 

Wool  .. 

. .  23,900 

Barley  . . 

..  14.060 

Tar  . 

..  12,665 

Oats 

..  9,950 

Bran 

8,750 

Turpentine 

800 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  external  commerce  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  presents  in  the 
year  1874  most  satisfactory  returns. 

The  imports  have  risen  over  1,000,000  r.  since  last  year ;  but  the 
exports  of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  have  kept  pace  with  the 
general  movement,  and  have  exceeded  by  15,000,000  r.  thosa  of  last 
year,  about  2,000,000^.  sterling. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  Poland  sends  abroad  only 
her  raw*  materials,  w*hilst  all  the  produce  of  her  rising  industries  are 
directed  to  Russia.  Many  factories  of  Warsaw  and  of  the  kingdom 
sell  all  their  goods  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  but  as  no  custom¬ 
houses  watch  their  transit  on  the  frontier,  no  true  record  can  be  Kept 
of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  on  that  side. 


External  Commerce  oe  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  (via  the  Polish 
Custom-Houses)  for  the  Year  1874. 


Imports. 


Not  including 

Via 

Wierzbolowo. 

Wierzbolowo. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Goods  . . 

63,068  265 

28,115,240 

Gold  coin,  foreign 

5,300 

4,606.659 

„  Kussian 

9  • 

25,664 

Silver  coin,  foreign  . . 

42,076 

«  -O 

„  Russian  . . 

e  « 

«  9 

Gold  bullion  . . 

«  * 

330,575 

Silver  „ 

227.800 

4,349,003 

Total  « •  •  •  •  • 

63,343,441 

37,427,141 
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Expoets. 


Not  including 

Vi& 

Wierzbolowo. 

Wierzbolowo. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Goods  . . 

60,600,663 

37,866,098 

Gold  coin,  foreign 

•  • 

•  • 

„  Russian 

•  0 

6,974,851 

Silver  coin,  foreign 

21,835 

•  • 

„  Russian  . . 

3,873 

•  • 

Gold  bullion  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

Silver  „ 

•  • 

•  • 

Total 

•  • 

60,626,371 

44,840,949 

The  total  value  of  goods  imported  and  exported,  via  the  Polish 
custom-houses,  excluding  Wierzbolowo,  amounted — 


In  the  year  1874  to. . 

Showing’  an  increase  over  1873  of . . 
Increase  in  imports  of 
„  exports  of 


Eoubles. 

123,969,812 

16,031,363 

796,952 

15,234,411 


The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  exports  and  imports  for 
the  year  1874 
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ExroRTS. 


Hot  including 

via 

Wierzbolowo. 

Wierzbolowo. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Rye 

14,017,932 

6,991,973 

Wood  and  timber 

11,772,409 

110,592 

Wheat  . . 

5,876,823 

281,160 

Flax 

5,630,634 

8,227,552 

Wool  .. 

3,794,899 

23,911 

Oats 

1,714,422 

2,783,085 

Hemp  . . 

1,140,355 

4,999,559 

Swine  . . 

1,015,417 

100,280 

Barley  . . 

846,589 

1,126,080 

Spirits  . . 

753,555 

622,983 

Peas 

591,311 

1,343,100 

Caviar  . . 

440,867 

67,388 

Hides  and  leather 

419,499 

645,684 

Oil  seeds 

462,394 

147,686 

Fruit  . . 

411,812 

1,568 

Seeds  and  plants 

827,992 

309,700 

Flour  . . 

314,150 

64,772 

Horses  . . 

321,421 

335,400 

Flax  seed 

363,292 

1,370,292 

Bones  . . 

310,263 

238,100 

Bristles . . 

258,305 

464,931 

Turpentine 

268,098 

162,708 

Eggs  . . 

187,280 

•  • 

Calves,  sheep,  and  goats 

151,198 

60 

Fowls  . . 

151,731 

6,218 

Bran 

117,154 

1,482 

Buckwheat 

137,636 

194,920 

Feathers 

112,050 

149,700 

Mead  and  honey 

118,810 

•  • 

Grits 

151,299 

242,580 

Cement . . 

98,441 

5 

Wooden  articles 

75,378 

158,240 

Hair,  goats’ 

72,866 

2,208 

J3oolx,s  •  •  •  • 

67,320 

19,507 

Tar 

65,054 

923 

Charcoal 

62,338 

•  • 

Furs 

63,132 

1,264,826 

Woollen  fabrics 

46,134 

9,218 

Metal  articles  . . 

45,875 

51,100 

Metals,  unworked 

31,299 

32,737 

Drugs  . . 

26,001 

34,963 

Hempen  fabrics 

24,827 

88,511 

Tow  . . 

24,380 

101,514 

Glue 

12,303 

37,773 

Silk,  raw 

12,10© 

3,967 

MCSt  •  •  9  9 

9,921 

57,998 

C&tjtlc  •  •  « « 

• 

4,011 

•  • 

Flax,  spun 

710 

335,688 
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Impobts. 


Not  including 
Wierzbolowo. 

Roubles. 

Cotton,  raw 

•  • 

«  • 

6,806,022 

Metals,  unworked 

«  • 

4,546,781 

Wool,  raw  and  spun 

•  • 

4,604,661 

Cotton,  spun  and  coloured 

4,298,769 

Silk,  raw 

•  • 

3,416,572 

Salt  . .  . . 

•  • 

3,057,839 

Machinery 

•  « 

2,896,975 

WoolPn  fabrics 

•  • 

2,902,236 

Petroleum 

•  » 

2,601,179 

Hardware 

•  0 

1,844,475 

Hempen  and  flaxen  fabrics 

1,551,008 

Cotton  fabrics  . . 

#  . 

1,459,603 

Wine,  porter,  rum,  brandy,  &c. 

1,371,175 

Herrings  and  fish 

•  • 

1,345,289 

Dyes  and  colours 

•  • 

1,409,694 

Chemicals 

•  • 

1,001,317 

952,387 

Fruit,  fresh 

•  • 

’Groceries 

«  • 

830,199 

Coke 

,  , 

767,052 

Silk  fabrics 

•  • 

1,081,627 

Spinning  machines 

•  • 

648,878 

T •  •  «  « 

t  • 

551.443 

Wooden  articles 

•  • 

514,987 

Agricultural  implements 

502,533 

Clothes  . . 

•  • 

470,074 

Yeast  . . 

•  * 

446,386 

Tobacco.. 

,  , 

413,655 

Oil,  various 

•  • 

381,146 

Glass 

•  • 

358,686 

Fruit,  dry 

•  0 

339,615 

Railway  carriages 

•  • 

328.350 

Articles  of  food 

•  • 

372,309 

Stationery 

«  • 

323,057 

Fancy  articles  . . 

«  A 

300,794 

Musical  instruments 

•  • 

285  241 

Furs 

«  « 

274  229 

Hides  . . 

•  • 

245,723 

Watches 

•  « 

228,439 

Lime  and  cement 

C  0 

217,023 

Tallow  and  grease 

•  • 

216.623 

Leather.. 

,  * 

199,704 

Gum  and  gutta  percha  articles 

196,625 

Plants  . . 

•  * 

188,328 

Clay,  raw 

•  • 

182,263 

Cattle  and  horses 

0  • 

167,163 

Stones  . . 

•  • 

159.767 

Hops 

•  0 

154,155 

Porcelain 

•  • 

1 23,642 

Books  and  music 

•  • 

118,764 

Hats  and  caps  . . 

•  • 

114,813 

Corn 

•  • 

131,232 

Laces 

•  , 

108,983 

Wax 

•  • 

99,996 

Copper  articles. . 

•  • 

88,614 

Matches 

•  • 

64,695 

Leather  articles 

•  • 

60,623 

Articles  for  chemists 

•  • 

60,669 

Asphaite 

•  • 

56,965 

Bronze  articles. . 

•  « 

54,502 

Earthenware  . . 

•  • 

43,909 

Via 

Wierzbolowo. 


Roubles. 
997,721 
633,899 
237,628 
181,505 
351,627 
105,435 
3,144,457 
1,529,407 
757,059 
735,398 
1,128,747 
374,535 
76,097 
767,678 
257,920 
217,342 
68,502 
346,416 
100,326 
1,064,045 
528,507 
1,524  776 
48,633 
455,355 
609,002 
291 
82,323 
61,554 
128,374 
15,756 
1,752,200 
7,348 
83,707 
184,226 
128,475 
923,215 
22.228 
4,090,305 
12,387 
41,776 
115,956 
125,611 
110,645 
7,941 
400 
3,358 
104,557 
26,901 
1,464,430 
248,013 
2  393 
164,767 
223,555 
34,651 
785 
81,608 
32,759 
3 

40,330 

4,916 
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Hot  including 

YiS, 

Wierzbolowo. 

Wierzbolowo. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Cheese  . . 

39,972 

8,085 

Chalk  . . 

39,554 

6,469 

Starch  . . 

38,782 

7,338 

Flour  . . 

33,287 

169 

Engravings 

33,129 

36,971 

Gold  and  silver  articles 

35,574 

11,284 

Marble  articles. . 

27,628 

4,944 

Wicker  baskets. . 

24,385 

1,130 

Honey  .. 

23,354 

3,779 

Opticians’  articles 

22,S27 

30,407 

Draining  tiles  . . 

15,789 

34 

Brimstone 

13,766 

15,791 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports,  vk\  the 
custom-house  of  Wierzbo^wo  in  1874  was  . . 
Showing  an  increase  over  1873  of 
Decrease  in  imports  of 
Increase  in  exports  of 


Roubles. 


82,268,090 

3,042,752 

2,989,455 

6,042,207 


The  duty  paid  at  the  Polish  custom-houses  in  1874,  including 
Wierzbolowo,  amounts  to  11,561,402  r.,  showing  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  653,629  r. 

The  custom-house  of  Wierzbolowo  has  been  separately  treated,  as 
representing  nearly  the  exclusive  transit  to  Hussia  by  rail. 

As  regards  British  commerce  with  Poland,  it  continues  to  do  an 
extensive  business,  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  note  accu¬ 
rately  the  figures,  as  all  the  goods  pass  through  Germany,  to  which 
they  carry  the  exporting  address. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  in  the  Warsaw  market 

for  the  vear  1875  : — 

& 
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Per — 

Price. 

E. 

c. 

Wheat 

Chetwert  . . 

12 

34 

Eye  . . 

53  •  * 

8 

70 

Barley 

35  *  * 

7 

58 

Oats  . . 

35  *  * 

5 

91 

Buckwheat  . . 

35  •  • 

7 

67 

Peas  , . 

35  •  • 

10 

30 

Beans 

5?  •  ♦ 

14 

43 

Potatoes 

3>  *  * 

3 

58 

Beetroots 

3'  *  * 

3 

83 

Coals.. 

33  •  * 

1 

47 

Beef  . . 

Lb . 

0 

12f 

Pork  . . 

33  •  •  *  * 

0 

14 

Yeal  .. 

33  •  •  •  • 

0 

13f 

Mutton 

33  •  *  *  * 

0 

Hf 

Lard  . . 

33  •  •  •  • 

0 

19f 

Butter 

33  •  •  *  • 

0 

34 

Bread,  black . . 

33  •  •  •  • 

0 

04 

„  white. . 

33  •  ♦  •  • 

0 

07* 

Candles,  stearine 

33  •  •  •  • 

0 

25* 

„  tallow 

33  •  •  *  * 

0 

18 

„  wax 

0 

79* 

Soap,  common 

33  •  •  •  • 

0 

12 

Salt  . . 

33  •  •  •  • 

0 

02* 

Ox,  fat 

Head 

93 

95 

„  medium . . 

3  3  *  * 

70 

35 

,,  lean 

33  •  • 

49 

15 

Cow,  medium 

33  *  * 

55 

57 

Calf  . . 

33  *  * 

8 

76 

Sheep. . 

n  •  • 

3 

78 

Pig,  fat 

33  •  * 

52 

85 

„  medium 

33  •  * 

31 

91 

„  lean 

•  o 

33  *  * 

20 

20 

Horse,  carriage 

33  •  • 

100 

00 

„  cart  . . 

33  •  • 

78 

33 

Ox  hide 

Piece 

12 

33 

Horse  hide  . . 

33  •  • 

4 

28 

Calf  hide  . . 

33  •  • 

1 

50 

Sheep  skin  . . 

33  •  • 

0 

87 

Wood,  hard  . . 

K1  after 

13 

37 

„  soft  . . 

33  •  * 

11 

40 

Flour,  rye  . . 

Pood 

1 

49* 

„  wheat. . 

33  •  • 

2 

44 

Tallow 

33  •  • 

4 

66* 

Lime.. 

•  • 

0 

18* 

Bricks 

Thousand  . . 

18 

00 

Spirits,  78  degrees 

Yiedio 

5 

88 

»  46  V 

» 

3 

83 

Naphtha 

33  •  * 

1 

75 

Yinegar 

7> 

1 

11* 

A  day  labourer 

Diem 

0 

55 

A  two-horse  cart 

33  •  • 

3 

19 

A  one  „ 

33  •  • 

2 

08 

Banking. 

Credit  Fon cier. ---The  statement  of  this  bank  gives  the  following 
result  for  the  year  1875  : — 
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Roubles. 

c. 

Value  of  debentures  in  circulation 

69,256,663 

76 

Residue  for  paying  cancelled  debentures 

676,786 

22 

Deposits  in  this  and  the  Bank  of  Poland 

26,865,111 

87 

Iota!. .  *  i  #  •  « «  *  • 

96,798,561 

85 

Cr. 

Roubles. 

c. 

Value  of  mortgages 

69,256,663 

76 

Arrears  on  estates 

358.455 

421 

Various  arrears  and  fines 

428,114 

921 

In  public  securities 

2,438,131 

59 

Value  of  buildings 

555,562 

511 

„  other  property. . 

45,534 

44 

Cash  in  hand  and  deposits  in  bank 

27,830,561 

911 

Total..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  100,913,024  57 


Showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  this  bank  of  4,114,463  r.  72  c.,  and 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  283,936  r.  36  c. 

The  total  amount  of  loans  effected  by  this  bank  is  86,143,130  r. 
secured  on  6,95S  estates,  an  average  of  12,380  r. 

The  number  of  estates  offered  for  sale  by  this  bank  during  the  year 
1875  amounted  to  1,048,  and  of  those  sold  to  12;  870  paid  up  their 
arrears,  and  166  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  current  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exchange  of  debentures  for  the  year 


1875. 


100  Roubles  Debentures. 


1.  Series. 

2.  Series. 

5  per  Cent. 

R.  c. 

R.  c. 

R.  c. 

Highest,  9th  July  . , 

96  70 

96  70 

•  • 

Lowest,  26th  May 

95  00 

95  00 

•  • 

Highest,  10th  August 

•  • 

•  « 

94  55 

Lowest,  15th  May 

•  • 

•  . 

92  20 

Average  exchange  for  the  year 

95  871 

95  88 

93  36 

Banks. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Bank  of  Poland  gives  the  following  return 
for  the  year  1875  : — 


Cr. 

Roubles. 

c. 

Cash.  ••  i  ■  ••  ••  ••  •• 

3,329,723 

75 

Bank  notes,  property  of  the  bank 

4,394,872 

13 

„  and  foreign  bills  purchased 

10,935,105 

33 

Loans  effected  . .  . .  . .  .  •  •  • 

2,379,874 

29f 

Current  accounts  . . 

7,619,885 

42f 

Due  from  various  Government  departments  . . 

1,400,966 

68 

On  mortgages  and  various  loans. . 

4,510,557 

72i 

Branch  banks  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

578,903 

90 

Property  of  tank  in  buildings,  &c.  . . 

334,867 

00 

Total .  35,484,7  56  23f 
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Roubles. 

c. 

Bank  notes  in  circulation 

•  •  •  • 

0  0  •  • 

•  • 

Funds  for  payment  to  national  debts  . . 

2,214,072 

23 

Capital  belonging  to  various  institutions 

..  2,587,013 

05 

Various  deposits  . . 

•  •  •  • 

..  13,843,417 

94f 

Capital  on  interest 

t  •  •  • 

1,205,108 

.38f 

Sums  for  transmission 

•  •  •  • 

6,073,264 

17 

Capital  in  reserve  . . 

•  •  •  • 

..  500,000 

00 

„  of  the  bank 

t*  •• 

8,000,000 

00 

Total  . . 

0  0  •  « 

..  34,422,875 

00 

Showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  bank  of  1,061,880  r.  45^  c.,  and 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  144,363  r.  30^  c. 

All  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Poland  have  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation  on  account  of  the  Imperial  ukaz  ordering  the  Government’s 
bank  alone  to  issue  notes  of  public  value. 

The  number  of  bills  transacted  in  this  and  its  branch  banks  amounts 
to  72,578,  for  the  sum  of  37,831,446  r.  83f  c.,  showing  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  17,864  bills,  for  the  sum  of  5,398,218  r. 

Besides  the  nine  branch  banks  already  existing,  the  names  of  which 
were  already  in  previous  reports,  one  more  has  been  established,  namely, 
at  Piotrkow,  in  the  Government  of  the  same  name,  making  ten  in  all. 

Commercial  Bank  at  Warsaw. — The  total  operation  of  this 
bank,  together  with  its  branch  bank  at  St.  Petersburg,  amounts  to 
1,275,993,108  r.,  namely  : — 

Roubles. 

At  Warsaw  ..  ..  ..  ..  486,742,903 

St.  Petersburg  ..  ..  ..  789,250,204 

Total  .  1,275,993,108 

showing  an  increase  in  the  operation  of  this  bank  over  the  previous 
year  of  24,611,440  r.,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  this  bank  of 
711,407  r.,  and  showing  an  increase  over  the  year  1874  of  75,259  r. 

The  capital  of  this  bank  was  6,000,000  r  ,  that  is  to  say,  600,000  r. 
more  than  last  year,  and  gave  the  shareholders  9  per  cent.,  1  per  cent, 
less  than  the  previous  year,  having’  had  to  keep  back  128,500  r.  as  a 
reserve  fund  for  unforeseen  events. 

Discount  Bank  at  Warsaw. — The  total  transaction  of  this  bank  in 
1875  amounted  to  201,248,250  r.,  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  11,925,603  r.,  and  a  balance  in  favour  of  that  bank  of  233,417  r., 
and  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  10,000  r.,  and  giving  the 
shareholders  9^  per  cent.  A 

Bank  of  Mutual  Credit. — The  total  transactions  of  this  bank  in 
1875  amount  to  56,315,932  r.,  and  show  an  increase  in  the  operation 
over  the  previous  year  of  12,338,246  r.,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of 
this  bank  of  99,593  r.,  and  an  increase  of  22,560  r.,  allowing  the 
members  9  per  cent.,  1  per  cent,  less  than  last  year. 


Table  showing  the  Agricultural  Produce  sown  and  reaped  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  for  1874, 
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1  chetwert  =  5'7704  bushels. 
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"Wool  Fair. 

Owing  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  wool  trade  during  the 
winter  months,  no  contracts  were  made  beforehand,  on  which  account 
great  quantities  of  wool  were  brought  to  market  in  the  middle  of  June, 
1875.  Under  the  influence  of  the  above  and  the  unfavourable  reports 
of  the  foreign  provincial  wool  markets,  especially  of  Germany,  the 
Polish  fair  opened  with  a  depression  of  1  to  4  Prussian  thalers,  and 
never  recovered  from  the  depressed  prices.  Very  fine  wool  was  entirely 
neglected  this  year  by  the  buyers.  Local  manufacturers  and  agents 
from  Russia  were  the  only  persons  who  made  any  transactions,  the 
foreign  bidders,  although  present  at  the  operations,  keeping  entirely 
aloof,  and  promising  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  to  pay  a  later  visit 
to  Warsaw.  A.t  least  one-third  of  the  wool  was  not  sold  during  the 
fair,  although  part  of  it  had  been  already  sold  by  the  more  needy  pro- 
ducers  before  coming  to  Warsaw.  The  remainder  was  left  to  be  soid 
on  commission  in  depots  at  the  different  private  city  banks.  The  yield 
of  wool  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  16  per  cent,  above  the  previous 
year. 

The  average  prices  of  the  various  qualities  of  wool  produced  at  this 
fair  per  1  cwt.  of  132  lbs.  Russian,  equal  to  120  lbs.  English,  were  as 
follows : — 

Thalers. 


1st  quality,  prime,  from  . . 
2nd  „  thin 

3rd  „  middling 

4th  „  „ 

5th  „  coarse  . . 

..  115  to  110 

90  100 

78  85 

70  75 

50  60 

The  quantity  brought  was 

Sold  during  the  fair  . ,, 

•  •  t  •  «  i 

•  •  i  »  »  • 

Poods. 

52,000 

36,000 

Left  unsold 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

16,000 

Showing  an  increase  of  production  of  8,530  poods,  against  5,062  poods, 
the  increase  of  last  year. 

Cattle  Disease. 

The  following  table  shows  what  very  satisfactory  results  have  been 
produced,  owing  to  the  care  bestowed  by  Government,  as  well  as  by 
the  farmers,  in  destroying  beasts  at  the  first  signs  of  disease,  and 
by  putting  to  death  all  heads  of  cattle  suspected  of  being  infected: — 


Table  showing  the  Cattle  Diseases  in  Poland  for  the  Year  1874. 


Name  of  Locality. 

Number 
of  Sick 
Cattle. 

Died. 

Killed. 

Killed 
for  Pre¬ 
caution. 

Reco¬ 

vered. 

Total 
Died  and 
Killed. 

Government  of  Warsaw  ... 

460 

88 

372 

925 

1,385 

3  5  3  3 

Petrokow 

187 

161 

26 

187 

Lublin  ... 

204 

53 

151 

ii7 

321 

3  3  3  3 

Radom  ... 

... 

3  3  3  3 

Ivielce  ... 

... 

... 

...  *v 

33  3  3 

Lomza  ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

«• .  . 

3  3  3  3 

Plock 

159 

24 

135 

159 

3  3  3  3 

Siedlce  ... 

180 

69 

106 

180 

4 

355 

3  3  3  3 

Suwalki ... 

579 

58 

521 

381 

960 

33  .  33 

Kalisz  ... 

... 

... 

... 

Town  of  Warsaw . 

220 

17 

150 

95 

262 

Total  ... 

•  •  • 

1,989 

470 

1,461 

1,698 

4 

3,629 

Decrease  from  1873  ... 

... 

3,544 

1,204 

2,271 

1,020 

536 

4,494 

Table  showing  the  Population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  for  1874. 
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JIUSSIA. 


In  comparison  with  former  years,  the  year  1874  has  been  wonder¬ 
fully  free  from  all  infectious  diseases,  so  that  the  Government  statistical 
tables  make  mention  only  of  two  Governments  where  there  occurred 
any  sickness  that  could  be  called  of  an  epidemic  nature,  viz, : — 


Name  of  Locality. 

Small -pox. 

Sickened. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

Government  of  Lublin 

66 

58 

8 

,,  Plock 

35 

20 

15 

Total 

101 

78 

23 

Decrease  over  1873 

20,405 

11,113 

6,857 

I>  DUSTMES. 

The  industries  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  present  a  very  favourable 
aspect  in  general,  1,878  new  factories  have  come  into  existence,  and 
over  6,000  new  workmen  have  been  engaged  in  them,  as  shown  below, 
during  the  year  1874. 

The  number  of  factories,  workmen,  and  value  of  produce,  as  fur¬ 
nished  from  official  sources,  give  the  following  statistics  for  the  year 
1874 : — 


Number  of 
Factories. 

Number  of 
Workmen. 

Value  of 
Produce. 

Town  of  Warsaw. . 

Government  of  Warsaw. . 

„  Petrokow 

„  Radom  . . 

,,  Kalisz  . . 

„  Kielce  . . 

„  Lublin  . . 

„  Plock  .c 

„  Lomza  . . 

„  Siedlce  . . 

„  Suwalki.. 

268 

1,705 

9,785 

304 

1,823 

383 

521 

268 

264 

313 

156 

10,008 

15,435 

30,569 

4,362 

7,681 

3,052 

2,943 

1,699 

1,137 

1,824 

870 

Roubles. 

16,636,000 

17,284,731 

29,869,505 

5,157,088 

9,089,424 

3,929,858 

4,026,823 

1,991,105 

1,246,250 

1,938,912 

915,562 

Total 

Showing  an  increase  over  1873 

15,790 

1,878 

79,580 

6,370 

92,085,318 

7,906,411 

Public  Works. 

The  only  public  work  of  importance  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
during  the  year  1875  was  the  commencement  of  the  works  on  the  rail¬ 
way  on  the  right  side  of  the  Vistula.  This  line  will  start  from  the 
town  of  Kowel,  a  station  on  the  Brest-Odessa  line,  situated  in  the 
Government  of  Volhynia,  pass  through  Lublin  and  Warsaw,  and  by 
the  frontier  town  of  Mlawa  on  the  north,  lead  directly  to  Dantzig. 
The  total  length  of  the  line  within  the  Polish  frontiers  will  be  a  little 
below  500  werst. 

Great  energy  was  also  developed  to  push  forward  the  earthworks  of 
the  so-called  Circular  Bailway,  a  line  which  is  to  connect  all  the 
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stations  and  facilitate  the  transit  of  merchandize  and  even  passengers 
through  the  town  of  Warsaw. 

Tracings  for  various  very  important  lines  of  railway  have  been 
made  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom,  where  there  are 
extensive  iron  and  coal  factories,  but  hitherto  no  concession  has  been 
given  to  any  of  the  different  bankers,  wrho  have  been  taking  steps  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  these  lucrative  engagements,  by  the  department 
at  St.  Peter, sburg. 

The  movement  on  the  Polish  railways  was  as  follows,  and  the  in¬ 
creased  movement  both  in  passengers  and  in  goods  affords  another  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  general  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  this  country  : — 


Warsaw- Vienna  Line. 


Trains  for  Imperial  family 

•  •  ••  *  •  •• 

Doubles 

2,943 

c. 

57 

Passengers 

1,394,184 

1,212,031 

25 

Military,  with  baggage 

66,324 

36,916 

76i 

Luggage 

382,101  poods 

65,512 

41| 

Carriages  . , 

541 

5,938 

51 

Dogs 

2,180 

64,739 

1,224 

43 

Beasts,  various  . . 

29,568 

51 

Goods  . . 

69,392,648  poods 

2,503,987 

3 

Miscellaneous  . . 

«  •  ••  •«  •  • 

334,903 

33! 

Total . . 

•  •  ••  •  •  •  • 

4,193,025 

81! 

Expenditure. . 

•  •  *  •  ••  •  • 

2,273,515 

52! 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  company. . 

1,919,510 

29 

Ptent  to  Government,  sinking  fund,  &c.  . . 

1,122,937 

98! 

Net  profit  for  the  year  1875 

796,572 

30! 

The  dividend  for  shareholders  is  4^-  r.  per  share. 

The  transport  of  coals  on  this  line  shows  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  2,567,433  poods. 

Warsaw-Bromberc  Line. 


Trains  for  Imperial  family 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Doubles 

1,219 

c. 

25 

Passengers 

372,903 

277,207 

03 

Military,  with  baggage 

29,709 

10,666 

62! 

Luggage 

150,413  poods 

18,989 

827 

99 

Carriages  .  • 

163 

51 

Dogs 

691 

284 

53 

Beasts,  various . .  . ; 

69,236 

20,148 

537,364 

oo! 

Goods  . . 

17,349,870  poods 

45! 

Miscellaneous  . . 

•  •  •  •  t  • 

171,653 

20g 

Total . . 

<  *  •  t  •  • 

. .  1,038,360 

60 

Expenditure . . 

•  •  •  «  »  • 

834,450 

20! 

Balance 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

203,910 

39! 

Interest  guaranteed  by  Government 

279,045 

00 

Government  has  to  add  in  1875  . . 

76,135 

60! 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  income  of  14,558  r.  26  c. 
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Warsaw -Terespol  Line. 

Roubles 

% 

c. 

Passengers 

407,039 

528,752 

33^ 

Military,  with  baggage 

76,569 

54,699 

21 

Luggage 

7,345,452  lbs . 

30,027 

94^ 

Carriages 

282 

3,528 

67 

Beasts  . . 

114,544  head 

165,425 

99 

Goods  . . 

13,169,182 

818,854 

59i 

Miscellaneous  . . 

•  <  ••  ••  •• 

100,189 

OH 

Total . . 

•  •  ••  •  • 

1,701,468 

76 

Expenditure . . 

•  •  ••  •  •  •  • 

1,155,375 

51 

Balance 

i  «  ••  •  •  t  • 

546,093 

25 

This  line  being  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  the  latter  has  there¬ 
fore  to  add  107,771  r.  31  c. — that  is,  7,518  r.  less  than  the  previous 
year — showing  a  decrease  of  the  income  from  the  previous  year 
116,580  r. 

To  supply  the  Warsaw  market  111,923  head  of  cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
&c.,  and  5,752  poods  of  poultry,  were  sent  by  this  line  to  Praga  during 
the  year  1875. 


Lodz  Line. 

Roubles 

c. 

Passengers 

156,863 

50,093 

79 

Military 

119,626 

306 

17 

Luggage 

54,780  poods 

2,708 

16* 

Animals 

14,369  head 

1,446 

44| 

Carriages 

67 

186 

08 

Goods  . .  ' 

9,905,872  poods 

124,320 

30 

Miscellaneous  . . 

*  t  •  •  •  •  t 

6,137 

93i 

Total . . 

•  •  •  •  •  •  » 

185,198 

88^ 

Expenditure . . 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

156,908 

54 

Net  profit 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

28,290 

h|« 

CO 

showing  a  decrease  in  the  income  .of  9,946  r.,  or  26  per  cent.,  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  following  is  the  average  rate  of  exchange  per  £  sterling  for  each 
month  of  the  year : — 


January  . . 

•  • 

• 

R. 

7 

c. 

17 

February 

•  • 

7 

17 

March  . . 

•  • 

7 

21 

April 

«  • 

7 

24 

May 

«  • 

7 

25 

June 

•  • 

7 

28 

July 

•  • 

7 

27 

August  .. 

•  • 

7 

26 

September 

•  • 

!  • 

7 

30 

October  . . 

7 

42 

November 

7 

58 

December 

•  e 

7 

69 

The  average  exchange  for  the  year  being  7  r.  32  c.,  against  7  r.  20  c., 
\the  rate  of  the  previous  year ;  the  highest  was  7  r.  65  c.  towards  the 
last  days  of  December,  the  lowest  7  r.  15  c.  on  the  5th  of  January. 
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Weights  and  Measures. 


The  equivalents  in  English  measures  for  the  various  weights  and 
measures  employed  in  this  report  are  as  follows : — 


1  pood  of  40  lbs 
1  last  of  grain 
1  chetwert 
1  korzec  . . 

1  verst  . . 

1  klafter . . 

1  viedro  . . 


36 ‘4  lbs.  English. 

Ilf  quarters  English. 
5  ‘77  bushels  „ 

3‘5  acres  „ 

1T66  yards  „ 

216  cubic  feet  ,, 

3 ‘25  gallons  „ 


Warsaw,  August  1,  1876. 
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SPAIN. 

GrEAND  CANAEY. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Wetherell  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the 
Island  of  Grand  Canary  for  the  Year  1875. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  registry  kept  at  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Health. 


Numbee,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  at 
the  Port  of  Las  Palmas  during  the  Year  1875. 


Countries. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Spanish . . 

939 

49,563 

10,548 

English  . . 

75 

54,244 

5,449 

French  . . 

26 

10,321 

1,615 

German . . 

4 

836 

29 

United  States  . . 

5 

1,937 

51 

Dutch  . . 

3 

415 

17 

Portuguese 

2 

278 

14 

Italian  . . 

2 

354 

20 

Total  •  •  •  •  •  • 

1,056 

117,948 

17,743 

Of  the  939  Spanish  vessels  there  came  from  : — 


Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

America 

6 

1,201 

80 

Foreign  ports  (Europe) 

9 

767 

84 

Spanish  „ 

924 

45,595 

10,384 

Total 

939 

49,563 

10,548 

I  cannot  state  the  accuracy  of  the  above  figures  as  regards  other 
vessels  than  British,  but  as  my  own  account  of  these  differs  materially 
from  that  of  the  Board  of  Health,  I  feel  bound  to  subjoin  it  separately. 


Beitish  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  at  the  Port  of  Las  Palmas 

during  the  Year  1875. 


Class. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Crews 

Men-of-war 

5 

42,236 

3,300 

Merchant  steamers 

62 

68,583 

2,169 

Sailing  vessels 

15 

2,038 

107 

Total 

82 

112,857 

5,576 
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A  considerable  amount  of  this  discrepancy  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Board  of  Health  has  included  the  five  men-of-war  and  their 
crews,  but  omitted  their  tonnage. 

Exports. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  a  British  merchant,  shows  the 
exportation  of  cochineal  from  1st  July,  1874,  to  30th  June,  1875,  that 

is  the  Spanish  financial  year,  which  besides  embraces  the  whole  of  one 
crop. 


Export  of  Cochineal  from  the  Island  of  Grand  .Canary  between  the 
1st  July,  1874,  and  the  30th  June,  1875. 


Countries. 

Bags. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Great  Britain 

Quantity. 

Lbs. 

£ 

10,595 

1,792,701 

179,270 

France 

5,369 

925,797 

92,580 

Spain 

518 

79,458 

7,946 

Germany  . . 

39 

5,992 

599 

America  . . 

800 

160,000 

16,000 

Africa 

38 

5,451 

545 

Total 

17,359 

2,969,399 

296,940 

The  above  table  does  not  include  the  shipments  from  the  ports  of 
Agaete  and  Gaidar,  almost  the  whole  of  which  went  [to  Teneriffe  in 
in  transit  and  appears  in  the  exports  from  that  island. 

Of  other  articles  exported  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any 
statement  as  regards  their  quantity  or  value.  About  46,000  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  value  2,300Z.,  were  shipped  to  Spain  for  the  Government 
manufactories.  Bullion  was  largely  exported,  but  no  correct  figures 
can  be  given  as  to  the  value. 


Imports. 

No  trustworthy  data  whatsoever  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  quantity 
or  value  of  the  imports  into  this  island.  The  accounts  are  very 
carelessly  kept,  and  as  regards  these  articles  that  are  subject  to  an 
import  duty,  the  statements  are  enormously  inaccurate.  As  no  custom¬ 
house  exists  here,  the  statistics  are  made  from  the  returns  furnished 
by  the  importers  who  (with  very  few  exceptions),  to  avoid  the  duty, 
generally  declare  one-half  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  real  quantity. 
However  the  total  imports  have  decidedly  decreased,  though  not  to  a 
great  extent.  The  introduction  of  maize  has  increased,  and  as  the 
wdiole  has  to  be  paid  for  in  coin,  the  drain  of  bullion  has  been  great. 

Agriculture. 

This  continued  to  decline  steadily  throughout  the  year  1875.  An 
association  which  had  been  formed  to  arrest  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
cochineal,  after  doing  much  mischief,  came  to  an  ignominious  end. 
The  other  society,  whose  object  is  to  extend  and  improve  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  tobacco,  has  done  some  good.  It  is  more  ably  and  more 
honestly  conducted,  and  its  object  is  more  legitimate ;  but  it  has  yet 
had  no  time  to  produce  much  effect.  The  purchase  by  the  Spanish 
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Government  of  some  twenty  tons  of  tobacco  at  so  high  an  average  price  as 
Is.  per  lb.,  has  induced  many  land  owners  and  farmers  to  increase  its 
cultivation,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  price  will  be  maintained  in  view 
of  the  low  quality  of  the  article.  The  staple  product,  cochineal, 
although  its  cultivation  must  yield  a  loss  at  the  present  prices  to  all 
but  the  smallest  landowners  who  have  neither  rent  nor  labour  to  pay, 
shows  yet  no  sign  of  diminution  in  quantity ;  the  reason  being  probably 
that  the  cultivators  are  unwilling  to  destroy  the  fields  of  cactus  that 
have  cost  them  so  much  capital  and  labour,  whilst  they  retain  the 
slender  and  almost  forlorn  hope  that  cochineal  may  recover  its  former 
money  value.  Maize  or  Indian  corn  is  now  imported  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  at  which  it  can  be  produced  here,  so  that  the  importation  has 
increased  and  the  production  diminished. 

Public  Works. 

These  have  consisted  almost  entirely  in  planting  open  spaces  with 
shrubs  and  flowers ;  an  improvement  no  doubt,  but  one  that  was 
scarcely  called  for  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  local  finances,  the 
enormous  taxation,  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  highways.  Two  new 
roads  have  been  cut  where  they  were  not  required,  as  sufficiently  good 
roads  existed  in  the  same  direction. 

Public  Press. 

This  has  in  no  wise  improved.  There  are  two  political  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  about  twice  a  week,  aud  called  “  La  Prensa  ”  and  “  La  Legalidad,” 
and  a  fortnightly  review  called  “Las  Palmas.”  The  first  is  an  organ  of 
the  Local  Government ;  the  review  is  not  political,  but  professes  to  be 
purely  scientific  and  commercial;  it  is,  however,  guided  by  political 
influence. 

Emigration. 

This  has  greatly  diminished  and  perhaps  wholly  ceased,  not  that  the 
reasons  in  favour  of  emigration  have  disappeared,  but  that  the 
emigrants  cannot  find  a  place  to  go  to  where  they  would  not  be  worse 
off  than  here.  Those  who  went  last  year  to  Venezuela  appear  to  be  in 
a  state  of  misery,  and  would  return  if  they  had  the  means.  The  labour 
market  here  is  still  overstocked,  and  only  skilled  artisans,  of  whom 
there  are  few,  can  find  adequate  employment. 

General  Remarks. 

The  general  prosperity  of  the  island  has  continued  in  its  downward 
tendency.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  decline  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
depreciation  of  cochineal,  the  only  important  product  of  a  country  that 
depends  exclusively  on  its  agriculture ;  but  the  ultimate  causes  are7 
many  and  complicated.  The  large  profits  realized  from  cochineal  in 
former  years  led  to  its  exclusive  adoption  wherever  the  cactus  could  be 
made  to  grow.  These  profits  were  squandered  in  extravagance  even 
before  they  were  made,  and  as  the  value  of  the  article  fell,  the  growers 
found  themselves  in  debt  to  the  merchants.  At  last  a  time  came  when 
the  production  of  cochineal  yielded  little  or  no  profit,  but  there  was  no 
other  product  to  take  its  place,  and  the  growers  were  unwilling  to  cut 
down  the  cactuses  in  which  they  had  employed  so  much  of  their  capital. 
The  production  continued  to  increase,  and  the  prices  to  diminish;  The 
advances  made  by  the  merchants  to  the  growers  not  being  in  many 
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cases  covered  by  the  value  of  the  crops,  credit  was  to  a  great  extent 
suspended ;  merchants  would  sell  goods  only  for  cash,  and  the  sales  not 
only  were  diminished  but  had  to  be  made  at  smaller  profits.  Coined 
bullion  also  had  to  be  exported  to  cover  the  adverse  balance  of  trade, 
and  this  increased  the  difficulty  of  exchange. 

I  have  stated  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  decline  in  prosperity 
was  the  depreciation  of  cochineal,  and  that  this  was  brought  about  by 
the  too  extended  production  consequent  upon  large  profits.  But  these 
profits  were  driven  to  an  abnormal  height  by  circumstances  indepen¬ 
dant  of  any  legitimate  supply  and  demand.  One  was  (and  still  is)  the 
competition  amongst  the  buyers,  who  are  generally  dealers  in  imported 
goods,  and  who  not  only  are  compelled  to  make  their  returns  in 
cochineal  (there  being  no  other  article  of  export)  but  obtain  a  readier 
sale  thereby  for  their  importations,  either  through  barter  or  by  causing 
more  coin  to  circulate.  This  has  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  cochineal 
here,  and  to  lower  it  at  the  consuming  markets,  the  loss  by  the  shipper 
being  covered  by  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  his  importations.  The 
margin  between  the  profit  on  one  article  and  the  loss  on  the  other 
became  gradually  less  and  less. 

Another  circumstance  consists  in  the  gigantic  frauds  that  have  been 
committed  here,  and  of  which  I  shall  mention  two,  as  their  effects  are 
still  being  painfully  felt.  The  first  of  these  frauds  was  to  ship  a  large 
number  of  bags  filled  with  barley  and  stones  on  board  a  vessel  called 
the  “  Candida,”  and  to  insure  them  as  holding  cochineal.  The  vessel 
was  lost  in  most  suspicious  circumstances,  but  the  shippers  received 
the  insurance  money.  A  second  and  more  pernicious  fraud  was  the 
importation  of  a  large  quantity  of  false  coin  by  two  separate  gangs  of 
swindlers.  One  parcel  is  said  to  have  been  coined  in  Birmingham  and 
is  difficult  of  detection ;  it  has  a  covering  of  perhaps  10  per  cent,  ot 
gold  over  a  core  that  seems  to  be  platinum,  but  is  probably  an  alloy. 
The  second  importation  came  from  Barcelona,  and  must  have  amounted 
to  120,000^.  sterling  nominal  value.  But,  with  the  exception  of  one 
individual  who  was  caught  in  the  act  of  issuing  a  considerable  quantity 
and  sentenced  to  a  fine,  no  one  has  been  punished  or  even  prosecuted. 
The  coins  I  am  now  alluding  to  are  covered  by  a  thin  film  of  gold,  not 
more  than  1  per  cent.  Their  cost  in  Barcelona  was  (I  am  told  on  the 
best  authority)  28  per  cent.  Even  taking  into  account  that  it  had  to 
go  through  several  hands  before  being  issued,  the  profits  must  have 
been  enormous,  and  the  issuer  could  well  afford  a  large  loss  on  his 
purchases  of  cochineal,  if  he  paid  them  with  coin  that  at  most  would 
cost  him  but  half  its  nominal  value.  This  naturally  helped  to  raise 
prices  here,  and  to  depreciate  them  iu  London  and  Marseilles  for  a 
time,  but  in  the  long  run  to  lower  the  money  value  both  in  the 
producing  and  in  the  consuming  country,  though  always  more  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former. 

I  have  described  some  of  the  chief  sources  from  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  decline  of  wealth  is  derived  iu  this  island  : — 1st,  the 
dependence  of  the  island  solely  ou  its  agriculture ;  2nd,  the  existence 
of  but  one  agricultural  product  of  any  importance ;  3rd,  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  said  product  to  a  point  at  which  its  cultivation  is  un¬ 
profitable;  4th,  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  at  once  substituting 
another  product  that  may  yield  better  returns.  This  last  difficulty  has 
been  tried  to  be  met  by  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  but  a  long  period 
must  pass  before  it  is  sufficiently  extended  and  its  quality  rendered  fit 
for  consumption.  Other  articles  such  as  coffee,  silk,  and  so  forth,  are 
entirely  neglected.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  present  de¬ 
pression  may  increase. 

Las  Palmas,  Grand  Canary,  April  10, 1876. 
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LANZAEOTE. 

Report  by  Vice-Consul  Topham  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the 
Island  of  Lanzarole  for  the  Year  1875. 


The  failure  of  crops  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  December  last, 
but  more  especially  the  ruinous  price  of  cochineal,  has  had  a  most 
serious  tendency  towards  the  stagnation  of  business  during  the  same. 
In  the  amount  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  France  there  is  a 
trifling  decrease  as  compared  with  1874,  and,  although  from  Great 
Britain  they  exceed  in  value  those  from  France,  the  exports  of  cochineal 
to  the  last-mentioned  country  continued  to  show  an  increase  on  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  owing  to  more  favourable  prices  being 
obtained  in  France.  The  quantities  shipped  during  the  year  are  as 
folio v/ s : — To  France,  138,900  lbs.;  to  Great  Britain,  ] 01,867  lbs.; 
difference  37,033  lbs.  in  favour  of  France ;  but  prices  in  the  British 
markets  having  improved  as  compared  witli  France  during  the  last  two 
months,  shipments  to  England  have  slightly  increased,  and  there  are 
appearances  of  its  continuance. 

Taking  the  two  years  of  1874  and  1875  the  results  are  as 
follows  : — 

Lbs. 

Difference  in  favour  of  France  in  1874  ..  ..  ..  190,099 

„  „  1875  .  37,033 

Less  difference  for  this  year  ..  . .  ..  ..  ..  153,066 

I  see  little  prospect  of  improvement  in  trade  unless  some  other 
articles  for  exportation  are  discovered,  or  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
cochineal  is  propagated. 

Tobacco  grows  well  here,  but  this  island  being  so  windy  the  leaf  is 
exposed  to  be  torn,  consequently  of  much  less  value.  This  makes 
people  rather  indifferent  about  making  a  trial. 


No.  I. — Betuen  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Island  of  Lanzarote  in 

the  Year  1875. 

Direct  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies. 

Enteked. 


Total  Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Crews. 

Total 
Value  of 
Cargoes. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

With' 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

20 

•  • 

20 

7,777 

•  • 

7,777 

854 

£  s.  d. 
6,526  6  6 
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Cleared. 


Total  Number  of  Vessels. 

Total  Tonnage. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Crews. 

Total 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

With 

Cargoes. 

In 

Ballast. 

Total. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

17 

3 

20 

7,433 

344 

7,777 

354 

#  Cv 

8,835  9  6 

No.  II. — Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  at  the  Island 

of  Lanzarote  in  the  Year  1875. 

•  Entered. 


Nationality 

of 

Vessels. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Invoice 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

British  . 

20 

7,777 

354 

20 

7,777 

354 

£  s.  d. 
6,526  6  6 

Spanish  . 

22 

2,210 

182 

6 

702 

52 

28 

2,912 

234 

3,074  12  9 

French  . 

16 

7,267 

398 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

16 

7,267 

398 

3,918  0  0 

Italian 

3 

1,398 

39 

... 

... 

... 

3 

1,398 

39 

107  9  10 

Total . 

61 

18,652 

973 

6 

702 

52 

67 

19,354 

1,025 

13,626  9  1 

Cleared. 


Nationality 

of 

Vessels. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Invoice 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value 

of 

Cargoes. 

British  . 

17 

7,433 

334 

3 

344 

20 

20 

7,777 

354 

£  s.  d. 
8,835  9  6 

Spanish  . 

23 

2,303 

198 

6 

1,410 

62 

29 

3,713 

260 

4,252  0  0 

French  . 

16 

7,267 

398 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  t 

16 

7,267 

398 

10,717  2  0 

Italian  . 

3 

1,398 

39 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

•  •• 

3 

1,398 

39 

In  transit  for 

Monte  Video. 

Total . 

59 

18,401 

969 

9 

1,754 

82 

68 

20,155 

1,051 

23,804  11  6 

No.  III. — Return  of  Foreign  Shipping  engaged  in  Direct  and  Indirect 
Trade  in  the  Island  of  Lanzarote  in  the  Year  1875. 

Entered. 


Nationality  of  Vessels. 

Direct  Trade. 

Indirect  Trade. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Spanish 

24 

2,570 

4 

342 

28 

2,912 

French 

16 

7,267 

•  • 

•  • 

16 

7,267 

Italian  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

1,398 

3 

1,398 

Total 

40 

I 

9,837 

7 

1,740 

47 

11,577 
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Cleared. 


Nationality  of  "Vessels. 

Direct  Trade. 

Direct  Trade. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Spanish 

28 

3,399 

1 

314 

29 

3,713 

French.. 

16 

7,267 

•  • 

•  • 

16 

7,267 

Italian,  transit  for 
River  Plate  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

1,398 

3 

1,398 

Total 

44 

10,666 

4 

1,712 

48 

12,378 

Lanzarote,  January  17,  1876. 
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TENEEIFFE. 

Report  by  Acting  “Consul  Edwards  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the 

Island  of  Teneriffe  for  the  Year  1875. 


The  following  foreign  vessels  have  arrived  and  departed  at  this  port 
of  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  during  the  year,  viz. : — 


Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Spanish  . . 

108 

20,691 

1,681 

French 

49 

22,108 

959 

United  States 

21 

5,450 

462 

German  . . 

19 

15,380 

568 

Portuguese 

16 

2,461 

151 

Italian 

6 

4,032 

149 

Argentine 

2 

2,080 

142 

Dutch 

1 

126 

5 

Total  . . 

222 

72,328 

4,117 

Of  the  above — 

Twenty-four  Spanish  vessels  were  the  mail  steamers  from  and  to 
Cadiz  twenty  'times. 

Eighteen  French  vessels  were  the  periodical  calls  of  the  Marseilles 
and  Morocco  line  of  steamers. 

Two  French  vessels  were  the  first  calls  here  of  the  “  Chargeurs 
Beunis”  Company’s  steamers  between  Havre  and  South  America. 

Fifteen  German  vessels  were  the  periodical  calls  of  the  “  Kosmos” 
line  of  steamers  between  Hamburgh  and  South  America. 

Seventeen  American  vessels,  with  4,216  tons  and  416  crews,  were 
whalers  that  called  here  for  fresh  provisions  and  water. 

The  Argentine  Steamship  Company  got  into  difficulties,  and  ceased 
running. 

Agriculture. 

Cochineal. — As  this  article  continued  to  fall  in  value  in  all  the 
European  markets  throughout  tlie  year,  the  proceeds  of  sales  barely 
paying  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  in  most  cases  leaving  considerable 
losses  to  growers  and  shippers,  the  position  of  landowners  and  renters 
has  been  seriously  affected,  many  of  them  being  heavily  indebted  for 
advances  taken  in  previous  years  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  from  merchants 
in  England,  and  every  year  less  able  to  meet  their  liabilities. 

Tobacco. — The  attention  of  landowners  has  thus  been  in  a  great 
measure  attracted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which,  by  greater  care 
and  experience,  is  improving  in  quality,  and  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  principal  exports,  and  to  be  the  means  of  restoring  some  prosperity 
to  the  islands.  The  Spanish  Government  purchased  in  1875  30,661 
kilos,  for  its  manufactories. 

Wines. — Many  landowners  have  likewise  turned  their  attention 
again  to  the  cultivation  of  vines,  and  the  wines  of  this  island  are  thus 
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increasing  annually  in  quantity.  The  oidium  is  gradually  dying  out, 
and  where  it  still  appears  is  successfully  checked  by  sulphuring.  The 
Phylloxera  has  as  yet  not  appeared  in  any  of  the  vineyards. 

Potatoes  and  Onions . — The  usual  considerable  quantities  of  potatoes 
and  onions  were  produced,  and  a  large  portion  shipped  during  the 
spring  to  the  West  Indies. 

SilJc. — The  small  quantity  of  silk  produced  in  the  Orotava  district 
was  shipped  to  France  and  Spain. 

Trade 

has  been  much  curtailed  by  the  lack  of  profits  and  by  the  losses  on 
cochineal,  and  the  position  of  traders  and  merchants  has  been  in  many 
cases  as  critical  as  that  of  the  cochineal  planters.  Imports  and 
previous  stocks,  although  diminished,  have  exceeded  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  community,  and  competition,  with  its  attendant  sacrifice 
of  profits,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  cost,  has  been  the  result.  The  main 
cause  of  this  unfavourable  state  of  affairs  is,  as  I  have  stated,  the  extreme 
depression  of  the  cochineal  markets.  But  I  am  informed  that  trade 
has  been  affected  in  no  slight  degree  by  the  diminution  of  the  con¬ 
siderable  remittances  of  funds  from  emigrants  in  Cuba  to  their  families 
here  since  the  establishment  of  a  paper  currency  there,  which  renders 
transfer  of  money  to  these  islands  very  difficult  and  expensive. 

Interinsular  Steam  Navigation. 

The  project  of  a  British  Company,  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Consul 
Grattan’s  report,  1874,  has  not  been  realized. 

Public  Works. 

The  carriage  road  to  Guimar,  branching  from  the  Santa  Cruz  and 
Laguna  highway,  was  completed,  and  the  carriage  road  from  Orotava  to 
Bealejo  was  finished.  New  quarters  and  store-house  for  the  military 
engineers  were  commenced  at  Santa  Cruz.  There  was  little  or  no 
progress  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mole  works.  The  mole  at  Santa  Cruz,  in 
the  island  of  La  Palma,  was  completed. 

Emigration 

to  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  the  Biver  Plate  continued,  influenced 
partly  by  the  decay  in  agriculture  and  trade,  and  partly  by  emigration 
agents. 


Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  July  20,  1876. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

STOCKHOLM. 

Report  by  Consul  Segrave  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Sweden 

for  the  Year  1875. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  trade  returns  of  Sweden  for  1874, 
enables  me  now  to  supplement  with  official  statistics  the  summary 
contained  in  a  former  report. 

Foreign  Trade , 

The  following  Table  I.  shows  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the 
kingdom  for  1874  : — 


Articles. 


Cattle,  beasts  . . 

Provisions  (animal) 

Grain,  and  product  of  . . 

Colonial  goods  . . 

Fruit  and  vegetables  . . 

Wines  and  spirits 
Spinning,  materials  for. . 

Yarn,  thread,  &c.,  &c.  . . 

Textiles  . . 

Bones,  hides,  &c.,  &c.  . . 

Ditto,  manufactured 
Tallow,  oil,  tar  . . 

Ditto,  manufactured 
Timber,  sawn  and  hewn 
Ditto,  worked  up 
Colours,  dyes,  &c. 

Vegetable  products 

Paper  and  paper  goods. . 

Vegetable  products,  manufactured 

Mineral  ores 

Ditto,  manufactured 

Ships,  carriages,  machinery 

Metals,  unwrought 

Ditto,  manufactured 

Coin  and  specie  . .  . . 

Articles  not  enumerated 

Total  . . 

Or  in  sterling  at  18  kronor  par 


Value  of 

Value  of 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

639,196 

7,088,714 

19,909,850 

7,384,841 

38,665,332 

41,912,501 

38,876,171 

62,763 

4,533,568 

125,293 

10,494,165 

502,885 

21,918,668 

324,237 

9,455,312 

299,345 

49,389,950 

2,353,597 

14,010,875 

1,009,677 

1,257,793 

146,853 

9,058,377 

1,089,075 

1,049,171 

188,964 

1,296,679 

103,927,682 

1,129,948 

7,526,577 

2,472,585 

185,133 

6,855,492 

813,410 

2,50 6,656 

2,769,119 

191,477 

16,469 

19,836,094 

1,239,615 

2,752,552 

652,047 

21,092,182 

1,877,463 

10,896,263 

45,328,955 

13,101,475 

1,463,685 

3,852,620 

4,545,170 

1,567,571 

498,148 

306,810,019 

233,332,229 

17,045,001?. 

12,962,901/. 

Showing  a  balance  against  Sweden  on  the  year’s  trade  of  4,082,100/. 

The  increase  in  imports  over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  as  showm 
in  the  above  return,  amounts  to  15  per  cent.,  whilst  the  exports  appear 
only  to  have  increased  about  5  per  cent.,  a  further  proof,  if  any  were 
required,  of  the  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  people  at  large. 
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The  increase  in  imports  consisted  mainly  in  provisions  (animal), 
grain,  spirits,  textiles,  vegetable  products,  machinery  ;  whilst  a  decrease 
was  observed  in  groceries,  thread  and  yarn,  mineral  ores,  coin  and 
specie. 

Table  II.  shows  the  proportions  in  which  the  local  trade  is  shared 
by  several  foreign  states : — 


States. 

Value  of 
Imports. 

Value  of 

Exports. 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

Great  Britain 

90,861,000 

126,788,000 

Norway 

15,042,000 

7,464,000 

Finland 

6,091,000 

4,507,000 

Russia 

31,941,000 

1,799,000 

Denmark  . . 

53,630,000 

31,717,000 

North  Germany  .. 

62,712,000 

14,295,000 

Netherlands 

11,336,000 

6,494,000 

5,238,000 

Belgium 

10,529,000 

France 

10,738,000 

19,806,000 

Portugal  . . 

1,406,000 

2,319,000 

Spain 

1,860,000 

2,452,000 

United  States 

8,290,000 

2,076,000 

Italy 

1,187,000 

279,000 

Brazil 

2,483,000 

762,000 

t 

the  balance  being  divided  in  unimportant  amounts  amongst  other 
countries. 

It  will  be  observed  that  England,  Erance,  and  Belgium  are  the  only 
countries  taking  Swedish  exports  in  excess  of  their  own  productions. 
The  large  excess  of  imports  from  liussia  is  mainly  due  to  the  short 
harvest,  and  the  consequent  purchase  of  rye,  the  staple  food  of  the 
Swedish  peasant  in  that  country. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  British  trade  with  Sweden  in  1874 
amounted  in  value  to  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  trade  of  the 
country. 

Tables  III.  and  IV.  show  the  principal  goods  which  constitute  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  and  the  money  value  of  the 
same  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  : — 
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Imports. 

Value  in 
1873. 

Value  in 

1874. 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

Gold  (unwrought)  . . 

2,465,000 

1,878,500 

Manures  (artificial 

1,419,533 

1,120,012 

Hides  (raw) 

1,428,140 

863,816 

„  tanned 

1,180,790 

999,443 

Iron  (pig)  . . 

1,180,217 

936,828 

„  rail 

4,946,890 

6,550,200 

Coffee 

9,178,550 

5,687,136 

Gold  coin  . . 

4,616,000 

12,000 

Agricultural  implements , . 

7,527,391 

9,846,855 

Sugar  (raw) 

1,252,810 

588,835 

Coals  . .  . .  . .  ‘  . 

15,458,917 

13,099,849 

Wool  (raw).. 

Textiles — 

1,931,565 

1,268,098 

Cotton  . . 

3,644,227 

5,091.957 

W oollen  . . 

4,888,397 

6,606,378 

Pork  . .  . .  . .  , .  . . 

2,754,700 

3,653,080 

Yarn  and  cotton,  dyed  and  unbleached  . . 

3,498,012 

4,001,448 

Treacle 

631,385 

1,228,048 

The  balance  being  made  up  by  numerous  other  articles  in  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant  value. 


Exports. 

Value  in 
1873. 

Value  in 

1874. 

Kronor. 

Kronor. 

Iron — 

,  Tig  . 

6,309,948 

2,871,460 

Bar 

16,037,827 

12,767,447 

Sheet 

2,724,150 

2,480,366 

Blooms  . . 

1,634,409 

947,930 

Beasts,  cattle 

3,313,600 

2,141,856 

Paper 

2,119,932 

2,224,441 

2,473,850 

Butter 

2,376,515 

Grain — 

Oats 

25,244,256 

1,750,887 

30,031,995 

Barley  . . 

2,826,576 

W ood  pulp  . . 

1,186,550 

826,040 

Timber — 

Pit  props 

3,253,051 

3,087,834 

Baulks  and  spars  over  6x6  . . 

5,307,744 

1,167,697 

5,509,412 

„  „  under  6x6.. 

1,427,092 

Boards  and  planks 

40,344,480 

45,051,455 

Matches  .  •  .  . . 

1,824,545 

2,161,013 

Steel  ••  •#  ••  • •  •• 

828,160 

2,926,329 

As  in  Table  III.,  articles  exported  in  small  quantities  or  value  are 
omitted  in  the  above  returns. 

The  preceding  tables  represent  the  entire  trade  of  Sweden,  and  it 
is  only  by  calculations  based  on  the  customs  revenue,  that  one  can 
arrive  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  proportion  centred  in  this 
consular  district. 

It  appears  that  the  revenue  derived  from  customs  in  Sweden  during 
the  year  1874  amounted  to  1,588,5712.  Of  this  amount,  Stockholm 
paid  755,4972.,  and  the  outports  of  the  district  159,72 62.,  thus,  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  trade  of  the  country  was  centred  in  this 
consular  district. 
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Domestic  Teade. 

Mines . — The  mineral  trade  of  Sweden  gave  employment  during  the 
year  to  28,557  hands. 

Seventeen  accidents  occurred,  resulting  in  death  in  six  cases. 

The  following  shows  the  product  of  the  chief  minerals  in  the 
kingdom : — 

Table  V. 


Minerals. 

Quantity. 

Increase  and 
Decrease. 

Iron  and  steel,  various  descriptions. . 

Centners. 

35,202,460 

Per  cent. 

+  3f 

Copper 

22,574 

-14 

Coals  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

2,729,610 

+  11 

Zmc  ••  ••  ••  ••  •  • 

663,365 

+  2 

Dactobies. 


Different  trades  and  factories  gave  employment  to  the  population  in 
the  following  proportions : — 


Number. 


Factory  hands — Men 

„  Women.. 

Mechanics. . 

Journeymen 


38,030 

15,304 

17,199 

25,416 


And  the  total  value  of  production  amounted  to  146,869,249  kronor, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  8 51.  a  head  of  the  working  population,  and 
showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  9,998  working  men  and 
of  3/.  10s.  per  head  as  the  value  of  production. 

The  following  are  the  chief  factories  in  the  kingdom  and  the  value 
of  their  product : — 

Table  VI. 


Description  of  Factory. 


Cotton,  spinning 
,,  weaving 
Dyeing 
Glass  . . 

Candles 
Tanneries 
Implements  and  machinery 
Oil  .. 

Paper  . . 

Porcelain 
Silk  . . 

Sugar  . . 

Soap  . . 

Tobacco 
Matches 
Wool  .. 

Cloth  . . 


Number. 


21 

'19 

364 

31 

8 

693 

87 

35 

75 

2 

2 

12 

11 

102 

31 

5*2 


Value  of 
Reduction. 


Kronor. 

13,843,547 

9,304,793 

2,612,859 

2,833,183 

2,098,543 

7,848,375 

19,521,953 

2,578,813 

8,199,562 

2,231,021 

1,203,759 

18,404,422 

2,206,223 

8,902,134 

4,635,163 

758,126 

13,522,152 


In  addition  to  which,  the  local  production  of  brandy  or  native  spirit 
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amounted  to  19,329,479  kanus,  to  the  approximate  value  of  33,975,471 
kronor,  the  whole  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  country. 

This  return  shows  an  increase  of  6J  per  cent,  on  the  production  of 
the  previous  year. 

These  returns  afford  convincing  proof  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  the  people  at  large,  but  there  are  certaiu  counterbalancing 
facts  which  are  by  no  means  gratifying. 

Thus  in  the  year  1873  the  consumption  of  imported  and  home-made 
wines  and  spirits  averaged  9s.  4 d.  a  head  of  the  population  in  value, 
and  that  of  groceries,  including  tobacco,  Lis.  Gd.  a  head. 

During  the  year  1874,  now  under  revision,  the  average  consumption 
of  spirits  and  wines  rose  to  lls.  Gd.  a  head  of  the  population  in  value, 
and  6^  gallons  in  quantity.  During  the  same  period  the  consumption 
of  groceries  and  tobacco  had  fallen  to  an  average  of  9s.  10 \d. 

It  would  appear,  then,  as  if  what  was  economized  in  groceries  in  the 
latter  year  had  been  spent  in  spirits.  And,  in  taking  note  of  these 
figures,  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Swedish  women  are,  to 
their  great  honour,  considering  the  example  set  them,  remarkably  and 
exceptionally  temperate.  A  drunken  woman  is  a  rare,  almost  an 
unknown,  phenomenon  in  Sweden.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
spirits  consumed  represent  the  consumption  by  men  alone,  whilst  the 
consumption  of  groceries,  exclusive  of  tobacco,  represents  that  of  entire 
families. 

People  in  London  who  complain  of  the  quality  and  price  of  their 
gas,  might  derive  some  consolation  from  knowing  how  much  worse  off 
their  neighbours  are  than  themselves. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  average  price  of  gas  coal  in  London  is 
1Z.  4§.  Gd.  a  ton,  and  at  this  price  the  London  gas  companies  supply 
gas  equal  to  the  prescribed  standard  of  sixteen  candles,  at  an  average 
cost  to  the  consumer  of  'Ss.  10 d.  per  1,000  feet. 

In  Stockholm  the  price  of  gas  is  7s.  10 d.  per  1,000  feet.  Its  illumi¬ 
nating  power  is  probably  20  per  cent,  below  that  of  London  gas,  and 
yet  coals  cannot  cost  the  company  more  than  they  do  in  London,  their 
average  price  on  board  ship  being  1Z.  Is.  a  ton,  and  their  being  no 
duties  of  any  sort  to  pay. 


Sayings  Banks. 


In  1874  there  were  in  Sweden  271  savings  banks — viz.,  92  in  towns 
and  179  in  the  country,  and  of  these  the  following  statistics  may  prove 
interesting.  During  that  period  there  were — 


Number. 

Kronor. 

New  depositors  .. 

110,831 

•  • 

Withdrawals 

33,752 

•  • 

Sum  invested  . .  . .  . .  . .  ♦ . 

•  • 

35.962,766 

Interest  added  to  accounts 

•  • 

4,450,945 

Sums  withdrawn  . .  . .  . .  . , 

•  • 

21,939,102 

Actual  shareholders  at  the  end  of  year. . 

563,857 

•  • 

Funds  deposited  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

•  • 

106,255,037 

5,577,913 

Reserve  and  capital 

•  • 

The  moveable  and  immoveable  property  in  the  kingdom  had  in¬ 
creased  in  value  from  157,500,000,  at  which  it  stood  in  1864,  to 
264,500,000,  the  declared  value  in  1874. 

[641]  5  p 
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Shipping. 

The  following  is  the  return  of  British,  shipping  at  the  port  of 
Stockholm  in  1874,  the  largest  amount  ever  entered :  — 


Table  VII. — Entered. 


Steam. 

Sail. 

Number 

38 

161 

Tons 

19,087 

42,058 

Crews  , . 

707 

1,330 

Table  VIII. 

— Cleared. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Number 

38 

158 

Tons 

19,087 

41,309 

Crews 

707 

1,301 

Total. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

199 

61,145 

2,008 

The  following  (Table  IX.)  shows 
Stockholm  during  the  past  five  years 

the  return  of  British  shipping  at 

Years. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

1870 

95 

29.293 

972 

1871 

76 

22,044 

1,200 

1872 

140 

48,795 

1,406 

1873 

116 

35,944 

1,178 

1874 

199 

61,145 

2,037 

The  import  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  gave  employ 
ment  in  1874  to  2,230  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of  178,515 
nylastre.  Of  these  there  were — 

Number. 


Swedish 

British 

Norwegian.. 

Under  various  foreign  flags 


1,118 

596 

178 

838 


The  exports  to  Great  Britain  were  carried  in  4,442  vessels,  with  a 
burthen  of  359,914  nylastre.  Of  these  there  were :  — 

Number. 


Swedish 

Norwegian.. 

British 

Various  foreign  flags 


..  1,502 

..  1,009 

785 
1,146 


•  • 


«  « 


e  « 


«  • 
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The  total  carrying  trade  of  the  country  employed  23,140  vessels  of 
1,029,787  nylastre,  and  of  these  Swedish  were  52  per  cent,  in  number, 
and  40  per  cent,  burden  ;  British  8  per  cent,  in  number  and  16  per 
cent,  burden,  thus  showing  that  although  the  share  which  British 
shipping  lias  taken  in  the  local  carrying  trade  has  decreased  1^  per 
cent,  in  number,  it  has  increased  If  per  cent,  in  burden. 

As  a  rule  Swedish  shipping  has  nob  of  late  years  increased  very 
rapidly,  nevertheless  during  1874  135  vessels  of  10,870  nylastre  were 
added  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  country,  yet  during  the  same 
period  2,076  officers  and  16,603  Swedish  seamen  were  serving  under 
foreign  dags,  possibly  from  want  of  sufficient  remunerative  employment 
at  home,  but  no  doubt  also  in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  wages 
they  command  from  their  reputation  as  good  seamen  and  trustworthy 
men.  From  all  I  have  been  able  to  gather  they  fully  deserve  this 
character,  and  nowhere  are  better  seamen  to  be  found  than  in  Sweden. 


Coasting  Tkade. 

The  coasting  trade  in  this  consular  district  gave  employment  to 
1,521  vessels  of  an  agregate  tonnage  of  19,221  nylastre,  being  an 
increase,  as  compared  with  1870,  of  376  vessels  and  6,494  nylastre. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Sweden  is  well  lighted,  nevertheless  the  Baltic 
and  Gulf  of  Bothnia  still  maintain  the  evil  reputation  which  they  have 
earned  as  dangerous  and  intricate  waters  to  navigate.  Doubtless  to 
foggy  weather  at  the  outset,  and  to  fogs,  snow  storms,  and  short  days 
at  the  close  of  the  navigation,  many  of  the  casualties  which  annually 
occur  are  to  be  attributed.  Nevertheless  to  the  employment  of  old 
worn  out  and  an  altogether  inferior  class  of  vessels,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  inferior  crews,  many  are  still  to  be  attributed.  The  great 
majority  of  the  casualties  are  strandings,  and  fortunately  are  not  very 
fatal  to  human  life. 

During  the  year  1874  the  number  of  casualties  which  occurred  to 
British  vessels  in  this  consular  district  amounted  to  twenty-eight,  as 
below : — 


Casualty. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

riding  •  •  «  q  «•  •• 

6 

10 

Firo  ••  ••  ••  •« 

•  • 

2 

Collision  ••  ••  ••  •• 

•  • 

2 

Miscellaneous 

•  « 

8 

None  of  these  casualties  resulted  in  the  loss  of  human  life. 

During  the  same  period  there  occurred  to  foreign  vessels  132 
casualties ;  thus  it  would  appear  that  whilst  British  shipping  only 
represented  8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  trade,  it  represented  21  per  cent, 
of  the  casualties.  It  is  perhaps,  however,  as  well  to  exercise  some 
caution  in  accepting  these  calculations  as  reliable,  and  for  this  reason  : 
the  returns  of  casualties  to  British  shipping  are  taken  from  the  consular 
records,  whereas  those  to  foreign  shipping  are  taken  from  Swedish 
sources,  aud  there  are  grounds  for  assuming  that  what  are  required  by* 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  returned  as  casualties  are  omitted  in  the 
Swedish  returns. 

The  result  of  recent  investigations  into;  he  matter  goss  to  prove 
that  in  carrying  out  salvage  operations,  that  due  regard  for  the  interest 
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of  shipowners  and  insurers,  which  is  so  desirable,  is  not  always  observed, 
and  it  is  obviously  in  the  interests  of  those  concerned,  to  make  their 
arrangements  that  contracts  of  salvage,  whenever  they  may  un¬ 
fortunately  be  necessary,  should  be  entered  into  with  the  salvors 
directly  without  passing  through  the  hands  of  third  parties. 

Table  X.  shows  the  total  amount  of  foreign  shipping  trading  to 
Sweden  in  1874. 


1 

2 

83 

O'? 

Number. 

Burthen. 

Norwegian 

2,293 

Nylastre. 

200,162 

Finnish  . . 

1,034 

53,189 

Russian  . . 

117 

3,342 

Danish  . . 

3,357 

79,206 

German  . . 

1,098 

49,928 

Netherlands 

386 

21,595 

Belgian  . . 

6 

379 

French  . . 

224 

11,765 

Austrian  . .  . .  . .  . . 

1 

117 

American  «o  ••  ••  •• 

19 

3,199 

13i  i  tisli  •  •  •  •  • «  ••  •• 

906 

86,748 

Showing  an  average  tonnage  for  foreign  vessels  of  171  tons,  and  for 
British  of  320. 

Foreign  steamships  numbered  in  the  above  2,057,  with  an  average 
burthen  of  111  tons. 

British  steamers  numbered  255,  and  their  average  burthen  was  575 
tons. 


Agbicttlteee. 

Table  XI.  shows  the  amount  and  different  descriptions  of  live  stock 
in  Sweden  in  1874: — 


Description. 

Number. 

Horses 

455,507 

Horned  cattle 

2,181,394 

Sheep 

1,695,434 

Goats  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

121,184 

Swine 

421,795 

The  harvest  in  Sweden  in  1874  was  below  the  average,  causing  a 
large  importation  ot  rye  from  abroad,  chiefly  from  Kussia,  and  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  export  ot  oats,  which  go  mainly  to 
England,  but  which,  however,  was  not  apparent  till  the  following  year. 

The  produce  of  the  harvest  may  be  estimated  approximativelv  as 
below li  j 

Millions  of  Quarters. 

•  •  ••  ••  «  •  ••  2" 

•  •  -  -  . .  . .  . .  2f 

•  •  ••  ..  ..  ..  2| 

••  •  •  ..  ..  .  •  bj 

••  • *  ..  . .  . . 


Wheat 
Eye  .. 
Barley 
Oats  . . 
Potatoes 


Xorth  of  latitude  Gl°,  wheat  can  only  be  cultivated  exceptionally. 
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In  the  province  of  Norrbotten  the  oat  crop  did  not  ripen,  and  was 
out  green  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Beans  are  not  grown  north  of  Gefle. 


Population. 

The  population  of  Sweden  at  the  end  of  1874  was  computed  to 
amount  to  4,341,559,  sho  wing  an  average  density  of  about  twenty-seven 
per  square  mile  English.  During  the  year  there  was  an  increase  on 
the  entire  population  of  43,487,  or  T01  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
The  urban  population  increased,  however,  6  per  cent,  on  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  whereas  the  rural  population  only  increased  0*4  per 
cent. 


Biktiis. 

There  were  during  the  year  133,249  births,  of  which  10^  per  cent, 
were  illegitimate,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  in 
Stockholm  being  86*5  per  cent.,  showing  an  improvement  over  the 
preceding  year  to  the  extent  of  about  2  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  there  were — 


Stillborn  infants  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,598 

Of  which  illegitimate  . .  . .  . .  . .  656 

Double  births  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,993 

Triple  „  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  24 

Quadruple  birth  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 


Deaths. 

r”  The  deaths  during  1574  numbered  87,760,  being  at  the  rate  of 
20*30  per  1,000  of  the  entire  country ;  during  the  same  year  the 
average  death-rate  in  Stockholm  was  a  fraction  over  thirty-seven  per 
1,000,000.  The  average  age  at  death  was  thirty-three  years. 

There  were  deaths  during  the  year— 


From  childbirth  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  561 

Epidemics..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  15,289 

Cholera  ..  ..  .,  ..  ..  ..  56 

Accidents..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,489 

Intemperance  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,291 

Suicide  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  394 


The  most  fatal  month  in  the  year  was  May,  and  the  healthiest 
October. 


Emigration. 


The  following  shows  the  number  and  destination  of  emigrants  : — 


Norway 
Denmark  . . 
Germany  . . 
America 


i  •  i  •  •  •  •  • 

t  •  •  •  ••  •• 

i  <  i  i  ••  •  • 


6  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 


..  1,560 

..  1,600 
..  589 

..  3,380 


being  a  decrease  on  the  previous  year  of  5,789. 

The  following  Table  XII.  shows  the  numbers  and  occupations  of 
the  various  classes  of  the  population : — 
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Occupations. 

Number. 

Agriculture  . .  . .  . .  . . 

2,309,790 

Mines  and  factories 

410,371 

Trade  shipping  transport  . .  . . 

139,916 

Employed  by  State  army  and  navy 

217,089 

Education  and  literature  . .  ..  ..  .. 

26,789 

Tending  sick  and  poor  . . 

10,557 

Unelassed.. 

1,053,991 

Education. 

The  opinion  generally  prevails  that  the  Swedes  are  the  most 
educated  people  in  Europe.  Whether  this  is  one  of  those  loose  state¬ 
ments  which  for  years  are  current  and  generally  coincided  in  until 
officially  tested,  there  are  no  means  available  here  lor  decision.  In  the 
meantime,  the  following  figures  are  submitted  in  connection  with 
education  in  this  country. 

Table  XIII.  shows  the  number  of  common  schools,  pupils,  and 
teachers. 


Schools. 

Number. 

Pupils. 

Teachers. 

Infant  schools  . . 

3,676 

186,183 

3,797 

Parish  schools,  fixed  . . 

„  moveable 

1,164 

2,463 

153,928 

214,784 

j  4,008 

Primary  schools 

77 

10,972 

717 

ES3 


These  schools  were  supported  by  grants  amounting  to  829,8247.  or 
3,416,830  kronor,  of  which  the  State  contributed  842,908  kronor  and 
the  communes  2,573,928  kronor,  or  at  the  rate  of  1J7.  a  week  for  each 
pupil. 

Indigence. 

In  the  year  1870,  the  last  year  for  which  official  returns  are  avail¬ 
able,  490  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  in  receipt  of  relief  as  paupers, 
costing  the  country  on  an  average  6jc/.  a  head  per  week. 

In  1874,  2,500,000/.  sterling  were  spent  on  spirits,  and  30  per  cent, 
of  the  crime  committed  in  the  country  was  the  result  of  excessive 
drinking. 

Ceime. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  was,  during  1874, 
4,096.  There  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  convicts,  2,626,  and 
vagabonds,  3,704.  The  prisoners  in  jails  earned  on  an  average  2 \d.  per 
day  a  head,  whilst  their  cost  to  the  country  averaged  5 \d.  a  day. 
There  were  during  the  year  convictions  before  various  courts  number¬ 
ing  44,379,  of  which  about  30  per  cent,  were  crimes  committed  through 
drunkenness  or  its  results. 

There  were  assaults  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,217 

Theft,  various  degrees . 2,492 

Murder  „  .  ..  . .  167 


There  was  one  execution. 


STOCKHOLM. 
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There  were  in  1874  1,857  miles  of  railway  working,  divided  between 
thirty-three  lines,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of  283  miles- 
The  average  cost  of  Swedish  railways  is,  according  to  the  official  returns, 
4,313/.  a  mile  (English),  but  this  is  presumed  only  to  take  in  the  actual 
cost  of  way,  without  rolling-stock,  rails,  or  buildings.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  land  costs  little  or  nothing.  Paw  material 
in  the  shape  of  timber  can  be  had  to  any  extent  on  the  spot,  and  the 
engineering  difficulties  are  trifling.  The  gre.;t  expense  must  be  in 
rolling-stock  and  rails,  the  larger  proportion  of  which  come  from  abroad. 
The  country  is  now,  however,  making  laudable  efforts,  and  with  fair 
prospects  of  success,  to  produce  both  the  one  and  the  other  at  home. 
The  railways  carried  during  the  year — passengers,  5,334,026;  goods, 
5,438,540  tons.  The  gross  receipts  from  traffic  amounted  to  1,219,680/., 
the  expenditure  to  684,000/.  Each  passenger  paid  on  an  average  a 
fraction  over  \d.  per  mile  for  his  journey,  and  each  ton  of  goods  2 \d.  a 
mile.  The  average  proportion  of  expense  to  receipts  is  52  per  cent., 
and  the  average  dividend  5  per  cent. 

Per  cent. 


One  railway  pays  over 
Pour  between. . 

Pleven  ,, 

Seventeen  under 
The  State  railways  pay 


. .  . .  25 

10  per  cent,  and  15 
5  „  „  10 

• .  . .  3 

..  4-5G 


Telegeaphs, 

In  1874  there  were  1,057  geographical  miles  of  telegraph,  with 
2,511  miles  of  w  ire,  and  159  stations. 

There  were  despatched  971,659  messages.  The  gross  income  was 
68,315/. ;  net  ditto,  deducting  expenditure,  9,67.9 Z. 


1875. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  trade  for  1875  may  prove  interesting, 
although  it  may  possibly  vary  sightly  from  the  official  return,  the 
publication  of  which  may  be  looked  for  some  twelve  months  hence. 

Foeeign  Teade. 

The  average  increase  and  decrease  on  the  different  articles  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  Sweden  in  1875  are  shown  on  the  other 
side. 
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Table  XIV.— Imports. 


Article. 

Quantity 

or 

V  alue. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Cotton 

,  , 

SkaTpand  . . 

#  • 

34 

Spirits 

Value 

•  • 

72 

Salt  fish 

Cubic  Fot  . . 

14 

•  • 

Coffee.. 

,  , 

Skalpand  . . 

11 

•  • 

Paper . . 

•  t 

J)  *  * 

•  • 

13 

Implements  and  machinery 

•  • 

Value 

t  • 

12 

Salt  . .  . .  . .  . . 

0  • 

Cubic  Fot  . . 

•  • 

7 

Treacle 

•  • 

Quantity  . . 

3 

#  0 

Sugar,  raw 

1 

32 

„  refined 

I 

Barley  . 

•  * 

•  • 

65 

Rye  .. 

»  •  • 

•  • 

37 

Wheaten  flour 

y>  •  • 

10 

11 

Rye  meal 

•  . 

50 

Coal  and  coke 

if  •  • 

16 

0  0 

Tobacco 

yy  •  • 

•  0 

35 

Wool  . . 

•  • 

,  , 

18 

Wine  . . 

•  « 

•  • 

12 

)>  •  »  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Value 

•  • 

-16 

Cotton  textiles 

Quantity  . . 

•  « 

25 

Woollen  textiles 

>>  •  • 

•  • 

25 

Linen  and  hemp  textiles 

•  • 

19 

Table  XV. — Exports. 


Article. 

Quantity 

or 

Value. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Iron,  cast 

Quantity  . . 

17 

«  0 

„  bar 

)>  •  • 

20 

o  « 

„  forged . 

>>  *  * 

32 

0  0 

„  ore 

p)  •  • 

9 

«  0 

Paper . . 

})  •  • 

21 

0  • 

Implements  and  machinery 

Value 

#  0 

25 

Sugar,  refined 

Quantity  . . 

0  • 

20 

Oats  *0  00  00  «0  •  0 

))  •  • 

•  • 

11 

Wheat 

))  •  • 

176 

•  0 

Barley 

)i  •  • 

32 

0  0 

Timber 

«  0 

0  0 

Balks  and  spars 

PS  •  • 

0  « 

21 

Deals  and  battens  .. 

2 

•  # 

Matches 

•  • 

»  •  • 

20 

0  • 

The  customs  receipts  of  the  kingdom  show  a  decrease  on  those  of 
the  previous  year  of  233,461?.,  whilst  those  of  Stockholm  decreased  by 
198,784?. 


STOCKHOLM. 
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Shipping. 

Table  XVI. — Snows  the  Amount  of  British  Shipping  Entered  the 

Port  of  Stockholm  in  1875. 


Steam. 

Sail. 

Nnmber 

49 

105 

Tons  . . 

23,791 

29,778 

Crews  .  •  •  •  •  • 

854 

931 

Total. 


' 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

154 

53,569 

1,791 

showing  on  the  preceding  year  an  increase  of  steam  shipping  amount¬ 
ing  to  eleven  vessels,  of  4,704  tons,  and  a  decrease  of  sailing  vessels 
amounting  to  fifty-six  vessels,  12,280  tons,  and  399  hands,  or  an 
aggregate  total  decrease  of  forty-five  vessels,  7,576  tons,  and  217 
hands. 

Tlie  mercantile  marine  of  Sweden  consisted,  in  1875,  of — 


4 

Number. 

Burthen. 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers  . . 

2,497 

461 

Nylastre. 

119,604 

17,950 

showing  an  increase  of  tonnage 

on  the  previous  year  amounting 

119,000  tons. 

The  Stockholm  shipping  numbered — 

Number. 

Burthen. 

Sailing  vessels 

36 

Nylastre. 

4,597 

Steamers 

98 

4,410 

Shipping  Casualties. 

The  following  statistics  of  casualties  to  shipping  may  prove  inte¬ 
resting  : — Prom  1863  to  1873  there  occurred  on  the  coasts  of  Sweden 
1,574 "casualties  to  shipping;  in  1874  there  were  176;  and  in  1875, 
160.  Taking  into  consideration  the  very  great  increase  in  shipping 
these  returns  may  be  considered  fairly  satisfactory  as  compared  with 

former  vears. 

«/ 

Agbiculttjee. 

The  harvest  of  1875  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  exceptionally 
good  one.  The  following  is  the  approximate  estimate  : — 
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Millions  of 
Bushels. 

Wheat. . 

Rye  . . 

Barley. . 

Oats  . . 

Potatoes 


19f 

15* 

47£ 

534 


The  potato  crop  was  reported  good,  though  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  damaged  by  rot. 

Other  root  crops  a  good  average. 

The  grain  and  seed  crops  were  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  excep¬ 
tionally  abundant  harvest  of  1870  and  1871,  and  the  produce  was  more 
than  one-third  more  than  in  1874.  At  a  low  estimate,  and  taking  the 
great  increase  in  weight  into  consideration,  the  Statistical  Depart¬ 
ment  estimates  the  value  of  the  increase  in  the  harvest  of  1875  at 
60,000,000  kronor,  or  about  3,300,000/. ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  grain 
and  flour  to  the  value  of  1,550,000/.  have  been  exported  from  Sweden 
between  1st  October,  1875,  and  31st  March,  1876. 


Population. 


The  population  of  Stockholm  at  the  end  of  1875  was  estimated  at 
153,620,  showing  an  increase  of  3,174  over  the  returns  of  1874. 
During  the  same  period  it  was  calculated  that  there  were  on  an  average 
1*73  persons  to  each  room  in  the  city,  and  one  kitchen  to  every  6'50 
persons. 

The  births  during  the  year  were — 

Legitimate  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2,959 

Illegitimate, .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1,245 

Total  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,204 


Deaths  amounted  to  4,427,  showing  a  decrease  of  population  under 
that  head  of  223  souls. 

The  following  shows  the  value  of  real  property  held  by  aliens  of 
different  nationalties  in  Sweden 


Danish  subjects  to  value  of 
British 
German 
Swiss 
Russian 


99 

99 


99 

9) 


1,740,062 

1,258,582 

59,500 

24,000 

1,600 


There  are,  however,  several  large  properties  not  included  in  the 
above,  the  value  of  which  is  not  stated.  The  property  held  by  British 
subjects  is  mainly  mining  property,  whilst  that  in  the  possession  of 
Danes  is  chiefly  agricultural. 


Note  explanatory  of  "Weights  and  Measures. 

18  Kronor  =  1/.,  according  to  rate  of  exchange. 

1  Nylastre  =  100  centner {  =3p  (tons  filing  vessel.. 
J  L  =4*5  tons  steamers. 

100  Skalpund  =  93,7l47  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

100  Cubic  fot  =  72'004  bushels  English. 

1  Centner  =  93*71 47  lbs. 

100  Fot  =  97'410  English  feet. 


Stockholm,  May  31, 1876. 
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BENGAZI. 

Report  by  Consul  Henderson  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Bengazi 

for  the  Year  1875. 


The  trade  and  commerce  of  Bengazi  during  1875  show  a  falling  off 
when  compared  with  the  returns  of  the  preceding  year.  The  harvest 
having  been  but  a  poor  one,  the  trade  in  cereals  was  very  limited,  and 
it  is  calculated  that  the  value  of  the  whole  harvest  did  not  exceed 
90,000Z. 

The  trade  in  live  stock  was  also  very  restricted,  25,000  sheep  only 
having  been  sent  overland  to  Egypt.  The  trade  with  Malta  has  almost 
ceased,  as  the  prices  of  good  animals  were  higher  in  Bengazi  than  in 
Malta,  and  there  was  therefore  no  inducement  to  export.- 

The  sponge  fishermen  had  a  successful  season,  and  sold  the  greater 
part  of  their  sponges  advantageously  on  the  spot  to  an  agent  of  a  Paris 
house,  instead  of  taking  them  to  Greece  as  in  former  years. 

A  large  increase  is  shown  in  the  value  of  ostrich  feathers  and  ivory 
exported  during  the  year.  This  is  owing  to  the  opening  up  of  the  trade 
with  Wadai,  and  I  anticipate  that  this  trade  will  become  a  very  large 
and  valuable  one. 

Nearly  every  other  item  both  in  the  export  aud  import  shows  a 
falling  off. 

Imports, 


£ 


Barracans 

55,000 

Calico  .. 

30,000 

Colonial  produce 

10,000 

Dates  . . 

5,000 

Iron 

800 

Lead 

500 

Mats  . .  • . 

2,000 

Oil 

10,000 

Potatoes, , 

400 

Skins  . . 

6,000 

Silk 

4.0C0 

Soap 

3,000 

Spirits  . . 

4,800 

Timber  . . 

1,000 

'Tobacco.. 

3,000 

Wine  . . 

3,200 

Sundries 

•  0 

1,500 

Total  . . 

9  ♦ 

•  0 

•  « 

«  0 

140,200 
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Exports. 


£ 


Bark 

500 

Barley  . . 

25,000 

Wheat  . . 

10,000 

Butter  . . 

20,000 

Camels  . . 

400 

Sheep  . . 

26,000 

Oxen 

300 

Wool  . . 

16,000 

Ostrich  feathers 

20,000 

Ivory 

7,000 

Bags 

1,000 

Salt 

20,000 

Sponges, . 

35,000 

Total  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

181,200 

Total  imports  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

140,200 

Grand  total 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

321,400 

1875. 


Bengazi,  December  31, 
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Memorandum  by  Vice-Consul  St.  John  upon  the  present  Financial 

Situation  of  Foumania. 

Francs. 

The  budgetary  deficit  of  1871  was  declared  to  be  . .  13,700,000 

To  cover  the  deficits  upon  the  budgets  of  1872,  1873, 
and  1874,  the  Treasury  borrowed — 

Francs. 

From  the  Caisse  de  Depots  . .  . .  9,985,320 

By  the  llente  loan  of  1875  . .  . .  28,900,000 

Showing  the  deficits  of  1872,  1873,  and  1874  to  be  . .  38,885,320 

And  the  deficit  for  four  years  to  be  , .  . .  . .  52,585,320 

These  deficits  did  not  arise  from  outlay  upon  any  public  works 
which  might  be  called  assets.  They  simply  arose  from  the  general 
expenditure  of  the  various  branches  of  administration  being  allowed  to 
exceed  the  revenues  of  the  State.  Howsoever  they  arose,  they  may  be 
said  to  have  been  covered  by  the  rente  loan  of  1875. 

All  deficits  since  1874  are  uncovered,  aud  it  is  the  amount  of  such 
deficits  which  at  present  weighs  upon  tliQ  financial  condition  of  the 
country. 

Appendix  A  proves  that  the  revenues  of  1875  were  only 
88,208,505  fr.,  while  the  expenditure  amounted  to  105,599,887  fr.> 
showing  a  deficit  of  17,391,382  fr. 

Appendix  B  shows  that  the  income  of  1876  cannot  be  estimated 
above  87,330,500  fr.,  while  the  expenditure  (making  allowance  for 
economies  not  yet  effected)  amounts  to  104,148,991  fr.  The  budgetary 
deficit  will  therefore  be  16,818,489  fr. 

The  calculations  upon  which  the  budget  of  1875  is  based  are  incon¬ 
trovertible,  and  in  regard  to  that  budget  as  well  as  the  one  for  1876, 
the  most  favourable  view  has  been  adopted  upon  all  doubtful  items, 
liesults  will  prove  that  the  deficits  above  shown  are  below  the  mark. 

Looking  forward  to  1877,  it  will  be  found  by  Appendix  C  that  the 
increased  expenditure  for  interest  upon  the  deficits  of  1875  and  1876, 
and  the  outlay  upon  such  part  of  the  Crawley  contract  as  must  in  that 
year  be  met,  amount  to  5,900,000  fr.,  against  which  we  have  to  place 
1st,  an  annuity  which  expires ;  2nd,  a  payment  in  1875  which  will  not 
be  repeated;  and  3rd,  the  increase  by  contract  of  the  tobacco  revenues. 
These  three  items  represent  5,172,605  fr.,  and  there  is  still  left  an 
increase  of  expenditure  for  1877  of  727,395  fr.  Thus,  unless  either 
income  can  be  increased  or  expenditure  diminished,  the  budget  of  1877 
will  show  a  deficit  of  17,500,000  fr.  Any  material  increase  in  income 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  present 
taxation  weighs  heavily  upon  the  country.  Economies,  therefore,  in 
expenditure  of  17,500,000  fr.  must  be  effected  before  an  equilibrium 
can  be  established  in  the  budget  of  1877.  Eurther,  these  economies 
can  only  be  effected  upon  54,000,000  fr.  of  the  country’s  expenditure, 
seeing  that  the  tribute  and  annuities  (which  will  amount  in  1877  to- 
52,000,000  fr.)  cannot  be  diminished. 

In  examining,  item  by  item,  that  part  of  the  expenditure  upon 
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which  economies  are  possible,  it  is  evident  that  no  important  reduction 
can  be  made  except  upon  the  outlay  of  the  ministry  of  war.  We  will 
suppose  the  budget  of  that  ministry  for  1876  reduced  from  22,500,000 
to  10,000,000  fr.,  and  the  question  is  how  far  it  may  still  be  reduced. 
In  1872  the  outlay  of  that  ministry  was  15.500,000  fr.  If  in  1877 
reductions  were  effected  to  the  extent  of  4,000,000  fr.  below  the  cost  of 
the  administration  in  1872,  they  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance; 
but  this  could  only  be  done  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  the  face  of 
much  opposition.  Admitting,  however,  this  opposition  overcome,  and 
an  economy  introduced  of  7,500,000  fr.,  there  will  still  remain  a  deficit 
of  10,000,000  fr.  upon  the  budget  of  1877. 

As  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  1877  is  still  distant,  we  will  only 
refer  here  to  the  positive  deficits  of  1875  and  1876;  they  amount,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  to  84,000,000  fr.  By  the  end  of  this  year  a 
sum  of  at  least  20,000,000  fr.  will  be  required  for  part  payment  of  the 
contract  of  Crawley.  The  Treasury  has  therefore  necessity  to  provide 
for  54,000,000  fr.  in  1876,  and  ignoring  any  budgetary  deficit  in  1877, 
it  wall  have  to  provide  in  that  )  ear  for  the  balance  due  upon  the  con¬ 
tract  of  Crawley,  say  28,000,000  fr.  Consequently,  a  loan  of 
77,000,000  fr.  effective  is  required.  How  and  where  can  such  a  sum 
be  raised  ?  A  public  subscription  was  opened  some  time  ago  for 
16,000,000  fr.  in  Treasury  bonds,  but  up  to  the  present  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  do  not  exceed  2,000,000  fr.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  obtainins  the  sum  required  for  the  wants  of  the  Treasury  from 
local  sources.  It  must  be  got  from  western  capitalists. 

With  close  upon  two-thirds  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  State  required 
to  pay  its  fixed  annuities,  with  yearly  deficits  in  the  past,  and  only  a 
very  doubtful  hope  of  an  equilibrium  being  established  between  income 
and  expenditure  in  the  future,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  western 
capitalists  will  lend  their  money  without  a  very  solid  and  tangible 
security. 

Bucharest,  July  20,  1876. 


Appendix  A. 
Budget,  1875. 


Fr. 

c. 

Income — 

Direct  taxes  , . 

0  •  •  « 

..  21,604,420 

27 

Indirect  taxes  .. 

•  •  «  • 

..  89,950.400 

00 

From  domains 

•  •  «  « 

..  22,963,045 

84 

From  the  various  ministries 

..  10,126,823 

24 

Divers 

•  •  e  « 

..  812,500 

00 

- 95,457,189  35 

The  Minister  of  Finance  declared  in  March  last  that  of  the 
above  budgetary  estimates  17,000,000  fr.  remained  un¬ 
encashed,  and  he  estimated  the  total  loss  at  least  . .  7,248,683  78 


88,208,505  57 


Expenditure — 

Fr. 

c. 

Tribute 

927,000 

00 

Interest  on  loans  . . 

16,816,496 

84 

Subvention  to  railways  . .  . . 

. .  26,372,175 

67 

Pensions  .. 

2.260,789 

39 

Civil  list  .. 

1,787,462 

19 

Expenditure  of  the  various  ministers 

..  57,435,663 

72 

105,599,887  81 

Deficit . 

t  «  i  « 

t  • 

17,391.382  24 
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Appendix  B. 
Budget  1876. 
Income. 


Estimate. 

Probable 

Encashment. 

Direct  taxes 

Fr.  c. 

21,238,601  83 

Fr.  c. 

20,000,000  00 

Indirect  taxes* 

38,653,000  00 

36,000,000  00 

Domainsf  . .  , . 

22,212,855.  47 

20,000,000  00 

Ministries^ 

11,638,617  06 

10,500,000  00 

Sundries 

830,500  00 

830,500  00 

Revenue 

94,573,574  36 

87,330,500  00 

Francs. 

Francs. 

*  Salt  is  noted 

. .  5,000,000 

But  in  1874  only  produced 

..  3,775,700 

1,224,300 

Stamps 

..  5,000,000 

Only  produced  in  1874  . . 

..-  4,461,647 

538,353 

Customs  . . 

..  9,980,000 

Only  produced  in  1874  . . 

8,590,314 

1,389,686 

Over  estimate 

0  «  «  « 

3,152,339 

f  It  is  known  that  many  farms  have  not  been  leased  this  year,  and  there  is  also 
included  in  estimate  a  sum  of  2,000,000  fr.  to  be  received  for  the  first  time  from 
colonists  in  Bessarabia.  These  things  considered,  it  is  safe  to  deduct  2,212,855  fr.  47  c. 
from  estimate. 

t  Included  in  this  sum  is  5,000,000  fr.  from  the  Roman- Yerciorova  Railwa}'. 
This  item  is  certainly  exaggerated  by  1,000,1)00  fr. ;  in  1874  revenue  was  only 
1,739,877  fr.  34  c.  There  is  also  a  sum  of  500,000  fr.  profit  from  the  Caisse  des 
Depots.  After  the  extensive  frauds  recently  committed  upon  that  establishment, 
half  of  this  profit  may  be  deducted— say  250,000  fr. 
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Expenditure. 


“ 

Fr. 

c. 

Total  revenue 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

,  , 

Tribute  . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

927,700 

00 

Interest  on  loans. . 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

16,504,337 

84 

Interest  on  16,000.000  fr.  of  Treasury  Bonds 

offered  to  public,  six  months,  at  10  per  cent. 

per  annum 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

800,000 

00 

Subventions  to  railways  . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

26,372,475 

67 

Pensions  . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

2,227,875 

43 

Civil  List . . 

•  «  •  • 

,  , 

1,796,462 

19 

Ministries — 

Finance 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

7,273,781 

40 

Interior 

•  •  •  • 

8,409,377 

27 

Public  W orks — 

Budget  of  administration 

5,670,932 

91 

Payment  to  Bergman  and 

Lemaitre 

2,562,605 

37 

— 

8,233,538 

28 

Instruction 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

8,225,223 

00 

Justice.. 

•  #  •  • 

•  a 

3,806,424 

00 

Exterior 

•  •  a  • 

•  • 

779,188 

75 

War— 

Budget 

18,499,760 

00 

Credits  accorded 

3,950,000 

00 

— 

22,499,760 

00 

Council  of  Ministers 

•  «  •  • 

'  , 

42  848 

00 

Extraordinary  expenses . . 

•  •  •  • 

•  a 

500,000 

00 

Fr.  c„ 
87,330,500  00 


As  the  year  is  already  far  advanced,  and  it  is 
only  upon  the  Ministry  of  War  that  any 
important  reduction  can  be  made,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  economies  likely  to 
be  made  until  the  31st  of  December  at  more 


than 


Leaving  expenditure 
Deficit  . .  . . 


108,348,991  85 


4,200,000  00 


104,148,991  85 

16,818,491  85 


Appendix  C. 


Position  in  1877. 

Fr.  c„ 

Increase  on  expenditure  fixed — 

Interest  on  the  deficits  of  1875  and  1876,  34,000,000  fr.  at 

10  per  cent .  . .  ..  3,400,000  00 

Interest  on  part  of  Loan  for  Crawley  Works,  43,000,000  fr. — 
say  25,000,000  fr.  at  10  per  cent. . .  , .  ..  ..  ..  2,500,000  00 


5,900,000  00 

Less  annuity  to  Bucharest-Giurgevo  Line,  which  expires  in  1876  . ,  2,010,000  00 

3,890,030  00 

Against  this  there  is  — 

Increase  in  revenue  from  tobacco. .  . .  . .  600,000  00 

Decrease  in  expenditure  by  diminution  of  pay¬ 
ment  to  Bergman  and  Lemaitre  . .  . .  2,562,605  37 

-  3,162,605  37 


727,394  63 
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Report  by  Consul  Beyls  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Jeddah  for  the 

year  1875. 

Jeddah,  in  character  with  the  whole  seaboard  of  the  Hedjaz,  is 
sandy  and  barren.  In  the  interior,  where  the  soil  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  cultivation,  owing  to  great  scarcity  of  water  rural  pursuits  and  agri¬ 
cultural  operations  are  entirely  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  small 
quantities  of  senna,  grown  in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  this  portion  of  the 
Hedjaz  country  establishes  no  claim  to  either  agricultural  or  mineral 
products.  In  the  southern  limits,  a  small  quantity  of  coffee  is  grown, 
but  the  bulk  of  this  staple  is  the  native  produce  of  the  Yemen. 

The  annual  rain  fall  at  Jeddah  is  limited  to  a  few  showers  during 
the  months  of  December  and  January,  when  the  numerous  cisterns  or 
reservoirs,  owned  by  private  individuals,  situated  outside  the  town, 
become  more  or  less  filled,  and  form  the  stock  in  store  for  the  year;  it 
is  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  at  an  average  rate  of  J  piastre  the  skin. 
During  the  period  of  the  pilgrimage  season,  when  the  wants  of  some 
50,000  pilgrims  and  the  requirements  of  pilgrim-conveying  vessels  have 
to  be  met,  it  attains  fabulous  prices,  causing  much  suffering  and  mor¬ 
tality  among  the  poorer  classes,  chiefly  of  the  Indian  pilgrims,  who  are 
left  on  these  inhospitable  shores  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty. 

Population. 

The  Arabs  of  Jeddah  are  orthodox,  bigoted,  fanatical  Moslems. 
JNowhere  is  the  law  which  the  Koran  inculcates  for  the  seclusion  of 
women  more  rigidly  observed  than  at  Jeddah  ;  hence  the  impossibility  to 
arrive  at  anything  more  than  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  the  population,  but  on  the  best  available  information  T  should  fix  it 
at  80, COO  souls  ;  these  I  would  classify  as  follows  : — 

Arabs,  with  a  proportion  of  half  that  number  their 

domestic  servants  (African )  ..  ..  ..  ..  27,875 

Indians  having  intermarried  with  the  Arabs  and  settled 
at  Jeddah,  or  a  small  number  of  those  who  have  for 
commercial  purposes  taken  up  a  temporary  residence 

in  this  place  . .  . .  • .  . .  . .  . .  2,000 

Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Maltese,  who  are,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  the  off  scourings  of  Egypt  and  Constanti¬ 
nople  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  100 

Europeans,  consisting  of  the  members  of  three  consulates 

and  mercantile  firms  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  25 


Total  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  30,000 

Trade  a-nd  Commerce. 

The  general  trade  of  the  past  year  seems  to  have  exceeded  tho 
average  of  preceding  years. 

The  archives  of  my  consulate  do'  not  contain  any  reliable  statistics 
for  reference,  but  I  am  assured  that  trade  is  favourably  progressing. 
[641]  5  Q 
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It  is  difficult  to  collect  a  reliable  return  of  import  and  export  trade, 
and  tbe  appended  statements  are  compiled  from  various  sources  and 
form  tbe  nearest  approximate  estimates. 

Imports 

consist  chiefly  of  wheat,  barley,  and  dates,  from  Busreh ;  tobacco, 
carpets,  ghee,  &c.,  from  Persian  Gulf;  lice  and  sugar  from  Calcutta: 
pepper,  spices,  dyes,  cocoa-nut  and  essential  oils,  canoes  from  Malabar 
coast,  via  Bombay  ;  sugar,  rice,  and  teak  wood  from  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments  ;  occasionally  a  cargo  of  rice  from  Rangoon  ;  grains,  beans,  soap, 
&c.,  from  Constantinople  ;  flour,  petroleum,  and  sundries,  from  Trieste ; 
cereals  from  Yemen  and  Red  Sea  littoral ;  cloves  and  cocoa-nuts  from 
Zanzibar ;  tin,  iron,  loaf  sugar,  piece  goods,  and  manufactures  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Hice. — I  estimate  last  season’s  imports  to  have  exceeded  150,000 
bags  from  Calcutta  alone. 

Prom  time  immemorial  a  number  of  square-rigged  vessels,  chiefly 
owned  and  commanded  by  native  British  Indian  subjects,  have  monopo¬ 
lised  a  trade  between  Calcutta,  Malabar  coast,  and  Jeddah. 

They  bring  rice,  pepper,  spices,  and  tough  teak  planking,  and  return 
to  Calcutta  with  salt,  making  only  one  voyage  annually. 

Occasionally  steamers  have  essayed  the  trade,  but  merchants  actually 
prefer  to  ship  by  country  craft,  often  old  and  leaky,  and  seldom  insure. 

Gram  is  chiefly  brought  in  for  account  of  the  Ottoman  Government, 
but  also  forms  a  large  staple  of  trade. 

Coffee,  gum ,  dfc.,  are  chiefly  for  re-exportation  and  are  noticed  under 
that  head.  (Present  stocks  of  Indian  produce  are  large  and  markets 
of  late  have  not  been  favourable.) 

Fiece  Goods. — An  endless  variety  is  to  be  seen  in  the  bazaars,  high 
class  goods  of  standard  makers  are  not  sought  for,  and  in  many  instances 
the  trade  mark  is  sufficient  guarantee. 

A  direct  trade  with  Manchester  is  being  steadily  developed,  which 
has  hitherto  been  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Greek  and  Egyptian 
merchants,  resident  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

Metals  form  a  moderate  item,  the  qualities  are  chiefly  low  foreign 
manufacture. 

Indian  Produce  show  a  marked  increase,  but  markets  have  been 
overstocked. 

Exports. 

The  products  of  Jeddah  itself  are  literally  nothing,  but  from  its 
position  and  wealth  much  of  the  produce  of  the  African  and  Red  Sea 
littoral  finds  an  emporium  here. 

Coffee  is  brought  in  by  steamers  and  native  craft  from  the  ports  of 
Yemen,  and  re-exported  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Mediterranean,  and  continental 
ports,  and  London.  -Mocha  coffee  is  everywhere  famed, but  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  still  rude,  and  no  endeavours  are  here  made  to  improve  the  berry, 
which  is  shipped  dirty,  and  frequently  unripe. 

Gums. — Talka  gedda  and  Arabic  are  largely  brought  over  from 
Suakim  and  the  N ubian  coast,  and  re-exported  to  India,  Trieste,  and 
London  ;  the  trade  is  capable  of  much  improvement  and  development. 

Mother  of  Pearl  Shells. — During  the  summer  months  many  tons  of 
valuable  shells  are  brought  in  from  the  adjacent  fisheries.  Many  of  the 
boats  employed  are  owned  in  Jeddah  ;  the  shells  are  stacked  and  assorted 
on  the  bunder  and  sold  by  auction,  purchasers  paying  duties,  &c.  The 
trade  has  fallen  off  considerably  of  late,  but  is  still  very  important. 
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Sides  and  sJcins  are  exported  largely  to  India  and  Europe,  but  the 
value  is  lowered  by  the  crude  and  careless  method  of  flaying.  Many 
thousand  skins  are  annually  converted  into  muskuks  for  holding  water. 

v  Currency. 

The  nominal  currency  is  piastres,  but  all  mercantile  transactions  are 
in  dollars.  English  gold  is  scarce,  French  and  Turkish  abundant.  The 
standard  coin,  however,  is  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar. 

Banks. 

t  There  are  none  ;  treasure  is  kept  secretly  in  the  houses  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  jealously  guarded.  Bills  of  exchange  are  freely  used,  but 
treasure  is  largely  shipped  in  exchange  for  goods ;  exchange  daily 
fluctuates,  and  shroffs  or  bazaar  bankers  drive  a  lucrative  trade. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  fair  field  for  enterprize  in  finance. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Weights  and  measures  are  very  intricate,  and  require  especial 
study  ;  the  Government  scale  is  similar  to  that  used  at  Constantinople. 

Industries. 

Weaving  of  a  coarse  cotton  fabric,  embroidering  with  gold  and  silver 
threads  on  silk  vestures,  hand  and  neckerchiefs,  puggries,  ornaments, 
&c.,  dyeing  of  cloths,  leather,  &c.,  lacquering  on  wood,  furniture,  toys. 

Turning,  chiefly  of  substance  said  to  be  black  coral,  into  beads, 
cigarette  holders,  crucifixes,  and  other  ornaments. 

Wood-carving  of  doors,  windows,  balconies  for  houses,  house  and 
boat  building ;  the  latter  forms  an  extensive  branch  of  the  industry  of 
Jeddah.  The  buggalows  built  here  vary  from  50  to  100  tons  burden  ;  the 
workmanship  is  coarse  but  strong,  and  the  fine  lines  adopted  for  attain¬ 
ing  swiftness  are  such  as  would  reflect  credit  on  a  ship-building  yard 
on  the  Clyde.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  sailing  qualities  of  the 
Jeddah  clippers  are  more  directed  towards  smuggling  and  transporting  . 
human  cargoes  from  Africa,  than  the  peaceful  legitimate  occupation  of 
developing  the  trade  of  the  coast. 

Trades  and  Proeessions. 

The  merchants  as  a  class  are  wealthy  and  enterprizing ;  as  bankers 
they  advance  on  mortgages  of  houses  and  »hips,  and  otherwise  carry  on 
an  extensive  discounting  business  ;  they  are  proprietors  of  houses,  sail¬ 
ing  ships,  and  buggalows  ;  their  commercial  transactions  extend  to 
India,  Singapore,  Persian  Gulf,  Egypt,  Constantinople,  and  Europe; 
the  Moslem  religion  forbids  the  insurance  of  ships  and  merchandize, 
consequently  heavy  losses  have  occasionally  to  be  oorne.  The  middle 
class,  consist  of  brokers,  retail  shop  keepers,  artisans,  coffee  and 
smoking  shop  proprietors.  The  Greeks  aud  Maltese  own  several  of 
the  latter  establishments,  in  which  they  make  large  gains  by  clandes¬ 
tinely  vending  a  drugged  liquor  called  mastic  to  the  Arabs.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  labouring  class  are  boatmen  ;  they  are  unscrupulous 
and  exacting  as  can  be ;  there  is  no  Government  tariff  which  regulates 
boat  hire,  consequently  the  profession  is  made  lucrative. 

5  q  2 
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The  Port. 

The  dangers  attached  to  the  navigation  of  vessels  to  Jeddah  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  With  a  fisherman  pilot  and  ordinary  care  and  skill 
from  the  master  it  is  rendered  quite  safe ;  there  are  no  submerged 
dangers  hut  which  from  the  clearness  of  the  water  can  he  seen  during 
the  day.  The  channels  through  the  gateways,  although  narrow  are  deep, 
nevertheless  the  harbour  and  approach  to  it  is  capable  of  improvement 
at  a  small  cost ;  the  needs  are  a  few  buoys,  and  a  light  to  be  placed  on 
the  northernmost  of  the  groups  of  reefs  which  outly  the  port,  named 
Shab-el-Kubeer. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 

The  registered  tonnage  of  shipping  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
average  of  past  years.  This  is  accounted  for  by  many  large  steamers 
having  (after  discharging  their  cargoes  of  coal  at  Suez  and  Port  Said) 
put  in  here  seeking  pilgrim  freights.  Several  of  these,  arriving  late  in 
the  season,  have  had  to  proceed  in  ballast  to  rice-loading  ports. 


Pilgrimage. 

The  number  of  pilgrims  who  had  assembled  this  year  at  Mecca  is 
reported  to  be  140,000.  Of  these  40,000  have  been  conveyed  by  sea, 
the  remainder  by  caravans  across  the  continent.  The  whole  number 
is  below  the  average  of  former  years,  accounted  for  by  the  Trench 
Government  having  forbidden  the  pilgrimage  from  Algiers  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Syria. 

The  state  of  public  health  among  the  pilgrims  has  been  pronounced 
satisfactory.  There  have  been  no  diseases  of  an  epidemic  character. 
Small-pox  has  prevailed  to  some  extent.  The  sanitary  officials  of 
Jeddah,  have  started  a  new  theory  that,  being  an  endemic,  small-pox  is 
neither  infectious  nor  dangerous.  Acting  upon  it,  they  have  granted 
clear  bills  of  health  to  crowded  pilgrim  ships,  on  board  of  which 
several  cases  of  small-pox  of  the  worst  type  existed, — a  proceeding 
against  which  1  have  protested — as  also  to  the  steamer  “Dahlia” 
being  allowed  to  leave  this  port  with  217  pilgrims  on  board  in  excess 
of  the  number  the  regulations  permit. 

The  frequent  and  direct  steam  communications  which  are  now  esta¬ 
blished  have  caused  revolutions  in  the  trade  of  Jeddah.  The  produce 
of  the  Hedjaz,  as  also  a  large  portion  of  that  from  the  opposite  coast, 
which  finds  an  outlet  from  this,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  being  sent  to 
Egypt  for  transhipment,  incurring  risks,  expense,  and  deterioration,  is 
now  shipped  direct  for  Europe,  from  whence  manufactured  goods  also 
come  direct. 

The  interests  of  commerce  demand  that  the  absurd  rules  annually 
put  in  force  by  the  quarantine,  which  subject  steamers  to  five  days’ 
quarantine,  whether  there  be  occasion  for  it  or  not,  as  a  mere 
measure  of  precaution  against  sickness,  should  be  abrogated. 

Salt  Mines. 

The  Khedive  holds  extensive  and  valuable  salt  mines  at  the  port  of 
Kowaih,  on  the  opposite  coast ;  but  owing  to  the  numerous  coral  reefs 
and  imperfect  surveys  of  that  portion  of  the  Ked  Sea  littoral,  large 
vessels  have  not  attempted  to  land  the:e.  The  salt  is  brought  hence. 
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by  native  craft  for  re-exportation.  The  quality  is  considered  superior 
to  that  of  Liverpool  salt.  The  staple  is  made  a  Government  monopoly, 
and  the  mode  of  shipment  is  in  bulk. 

Import  and  Export  Duties; 

The  import  duty  on  merchandize  is  levied  at  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
A  system  of  drawbacks  by  means  of  rafteeahs  are  in  use.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  of  this  document  in  Egypt  or  at  any  of  the  Turkish  ports  ill 
the  Eed  Sea  would  exempt  the  holder  from  a  second  payment  of  the 
duty  on  his  goods,  but  the  drawback  duty  is  returned  qnly  at  the  port 
where  it  had  been  levied. 

Export  Duty. — There  is  none  ;  consequently  the  custom-house  keep 
no  record  of  exports,  and  hence  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  guess  of  the  amount  and  value  of  annual  exports. 


Currency  at  Jeddah. 


Tariff. 

Sterling. 

Pias. 

paras. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Egyptian  pound . . 

100 

00 

1 

0 

6 

English  sovereign  . . 

§7 

20 

1 

0 

0 

Turkish  lira 

87 

80 

0 

18 

0 

Kussian  pound  . . 

79 

18 

0 

16 

Si 

Napoleon. . 

77 

60 

0 

15 

10 

Five-franc  dollar 

19 

10 

0 

3 

lii 

Maria  Theresa  dollar  . . 

19 

10 

0 

3 

Hi 
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Imports  at  Jeddah,  1875. 


Articles. 

Description 

of 

Packages. 

Quantity. 

Rate. 

Value. 

Value 

Sterling. 

Remarks. 

Dol 

Dol. 

£ 

Rice  .. . 

Bags 

160,000 

4* 

720,000 

144,000 

Sugar,  Bengal 

H  ••• 

12,000 

20 

240,000 

48,000 

,,  Batavia 

22,000 

12 

330,000 

66,000 

Drugs . 

Packages  ... 

24,000 

15 

360,000 

72,000 

Piece  goods,  Indian 

and  English 

Bales 

12,000 

150 

1,800,000 

360,000 

Oil,  4  cwt . 

Barrels 

1,000 

41 

41,000 

8,200 

Ghee  ,,  . 

Packages  ... 

1,000 

8S 

88,000 

17,600 

Coir  ropes  . 

Coils 

10,000 

3s 

35,000 

7,000 

Iron  bars  . 

Bars 

17,000 

•  •  • 

24,000 

4,800 

Silk  goods,  Surat  ... 

Bales 

400 

1,000 

400,000 

80,000 

,,  Calcutta 

600 

400 

240,000 

48,000 

Anchors,  Indian 

2,000 

2 

4,000 

800 

Gum,  Lebanon 

Bags 

7,000 

10 

70,000 

14,000 

,,  Arabic 

20,000 

16 

320.000 

64,000 

Paint . 

Packages  ... 

1,000 

n 

1,500 

300 

Tobacco,  Makulla  ... 

Bags 

4,000 

45 

180,000 

36,000 

, ,  Turkish  & 

Syrian  ... 

3,000 

240 

720,000 

144,000 

,,  Persian  ... 

12,000 

5^ 

66,000 

13,200 

Carpets,  Persian  and 

Indian  . 

•  •  » 

3,000 

7 

21,000 

4,200 

Dates . 

Bags 

15,000  ■ 

3 

45,000 

9,000 

Rosa  oil  . 

Cans 

500 

1G0 

50,000 

10,000 

Dali,  Indian . 

Bags 

4,000 

3 

12,000 

2,400 

,,  Egyptian  and 

Yemen 

10,000 

3! 

35,000 

7,000 

Wheat,  Indian 

17,000 

3^ 

59,500 

11,900 

,,  Busreh 

40,000 

3^ 

140,000 

28,000 

,,  Egyptian  ... 

11 

12,000 

7 

84,000 

16,800 

Linseed  . 

5,000 

20 

100,000 

20,000 

Coffee,  Yemen 

30,000 

41 

1,230,000 

246,000 

Bajri . 

11  •*» 

80,000 

3 

240,000 

48,000 

Mats,  straw . 

Packages, 

containing 

2  or  3 

100,000 

3 

75,000 

15,000 

Hides  and  skins 

Packages  ... 

5,000 

35 

175,000 

35,000 

Gold  thread . 

Cases 

200 

620 

124,000 

24,800 

Mother  of  pearl 

Packages  ... 

5,000 

80 

400,000 

80,000 

Salt  . 

Tons 

26,000 

117,000 

23,400 

Tin  plates  . 

Boxes 

600 

6 

3,600 

720 

Hardware,  sundries 

,,, 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

No  precise  return. 

Coal . 

Tons 

1,000 

10 

10,000 

2,000 

Altogether  for  consump- 

tion  of  steamers. 

Total . 

... 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

8,560,600 

1,712,120 

Total  ... 


JEDDAH. 
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Exports  from  Jeddah,  1875. 


Articles. 

Description 

of 

Packages. 

Quantity. 

Rate. 

Value. 

Value 

Sterling. 

Remarks. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

£ 

Rice . 

Bags 

Sugar,  Bengal 

... 

,,  Batavia 

Drugs  . 

Packages  ... 

Piece  goods  . 

Bales 

Oil,  4  cwt . 

barrels 

Ghee  „  . 

Coir  rope  . 

Coils 

Iron  bars  . 

Bars 

Silk,  Surat . 

Bales 

,,  Calcutta 
Anchors,  Indian 
Gum,  Lebanon 
,,  Arabic 

Paint . 

Tobacco,  Malculla  ... 

>> 

Bags 

n  ••• 

Packages  ... 
Bags 

]•  25,000 

14 

350,000 

70,000 

,,  Turkish  & 

Syrian  ... 

... 

,,  Persian  ... 

Carpets,  Persian  and 

Indian  . 

Dates . 

Rosa  oil  . 

Dali,  Indian . 

Bales 

Bags 

Cans 

Bags 

... 

,,  Egyptian  and 

Yemen 

» 

Wheat,  Indian 

,,  Busreh 

„  Egytian  ... 

If  ... 

Linseed  . 

, 

Coffee  . 

22,003 

42 

924,000 

184,  S00 

Bajri . 

11  ••• 

... 

Mats,  straw . 

Packages, 

containing 

2  or  3 

... 

... 

•  s  • 

Hides  and  skins 

Packages  ... 

4,500 

35 

157,500 

35,500 

Gold  thread . 

Cases 

... 

... 

Mother  of  pearl 

Packages  ... 

5,000 

85 

425,000 

85,000 

Salt  . 

Tons 

19,000 

5 

95,000 

19,000 

As  there  is  no  export  duty  the  custom-house  do  not  keep  a  record 
of  the  goods  exported,  consequently  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
correct  estimate.  The  above  figures  are  not  obtained  through  the 
custom-house,  but  from  the  best  reliable  information  at  my  command. 


Ketttex  of  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Jeddah  for  the  Year  ending 

December  31,  1875. 


Nationality. 

1ST  umber. 

Crews. 

Tons. 

Steamers — 

British 

a  • 

89 

3,649 

83,083 

Austrian 

•  • 

40 

1,680 

37,942 

Egyptian 

*  • 

52 

3,692 

30,399 

Tuikish  ,, 

•  • 

6 

270 

3,668 

Russian 

•  • 

9 

490 

7,410 

Swedish 

•  • 

5 

140 

11,729 

Banish  , . 

•  • 

l 

62 

3,713 

Italian  , .  , , 

a  • 

2 

89 

2,397 

Butch  , .  , , 

•  a 

1 

61 

1,148 

Sailing  vessels — 

British 

/ 

•  a 

20 

840 

13,162 
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Abstract. 


Number. 

Crews. 

Tons. 

Steamers 

205 

10,133 

179,489 

Sailing  vessels. . 

20 

840 

13,152 

Total  . . 

225 

10,973 

192,641 

Comparative  Return  of  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  for  Three  Tears. 

Arrivals  by  Sea. 


1873-4. 

1874-5. 

1875-6 

Number  of  pilgrims  landed  at  Jeddah 

40,575 

35,778 

35,279 

„  „  „  Yembo 

3,000 

7,833 

4,276 

,,  ,,  ,,  Leet  . . 

2,155 

2,535 

No  returns  yet 

Total . 

45,730 

46,146 

39,555 

Arrivals  by  Sea  at  Jeddah  from  September  13,  1875,  to 

January  4,  1876. 


Indian  Ocean 
Persian  Gulf 
Red  Sea,  littoral  Arabia 
Red  Sea,  littoral  Africa 

Egypt . . 

Through  Suez  Canal  . . 


16,532* 

4,050 

478 

1,399 

2,576 

10,244t 


86  steamers  . . 
2  ships 
206  buglas 


29,510 

631 

5,138 


Total 


Brought  down  Yembo 


„  Leet 


35,279 

4,276 

No  returns  as  yet. 


Grand  total  for  Mecca  arrivedby  sea  39,555 


Jeddah,  February  15,  1876. 


*  7,220  Malays,  9,312  Indians. 
4  3,924  Turks,  6,320  Magrabis. 
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Report  bp  1  ice-  Consul  Mat  bison  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Ciudad 

Bolivar  for  the  Year  1875. 


Bet  urn  Yo.  I. — Betukn  of  all  the  Shipping  engaged  in  the  Import  and 
Export  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Ciudad  Bolivar,  during  the  Year 
ended  the  31st  December,  1875. 


Entkred. 


Nationality  of  Vessels. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

1 

British  . 

8 

1,231-02 

69 

8 

1,231-02 

69 

Venezuelan  . 

24 

5,936-88 

400 

i 

26-00 

5 

25 

5,962-88 

405 

German  . 

11 

2,733-56 

89 

« >  • 

.  .. 

11 

2,733-56 

89 

Danish  . 

2 

345-06 

15 

•  •  • 

2 

345-06 

15 

French 

3 

480-90 

30 

3 

480-90 

30 

American . 

8 

1,805-12 

69 

... 

... 

8 

1,805-12 

69 

Total . 

53 

12,051-70 

642 

4 

506-90 

35 

35 

12,558-66 

677 

Cleared. 


Nationality  of  Vessels. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

• 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

British  . 

6 

740-82 

49 

6 

740-82 

49 

Venezuelan  . 

24 

6,726-43 

438 

4 

123-00 

20 

28 

6,849-43 

458 

German . 

7 

1,387-34 

55 

7 

1,901-62 

56 

14 

3,289-02 

111 

Danish  . 

2 

376-22 

16 

1 

160-30 

7 

3 

536-52 

23 

French  . 

3 

480-90 

30 

•  •  • 

•  • » 

3 

480-90 

30 

American . 

6 

1,422-12 

54 

1 

137-12 

7 

7 

1,559-24 

61 

Total . 

48 

11,134-01 

642 

13 

2,322-10 

90 

61 

13,456-11 

732 
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Eeturn  No.  II. — Imposts. 
Vessels  entered  with  Cargo. 


From  what  Place 
Imported. 

Humber  of 
Vessels. 

Nationality 
of  V essels. 

Tons. 

Trinidad 

1 

British. . 

108  -54 

>y  •  •  •  •  •  • 

21 

Venezuelan  .. 

5,726-50 

»  •  •  •  •  •  • 

1 

German 

188-00 

Demerara 

5 

British,.  .. 

542-82 

yy  •  •  •  •  •  • 

3 

Venezuelan  .. 

210  -38 

France,  Marseilles 

1  . 

Danish. . 

160  -30 

Hamburg 

9 

German 

2,256  -30 

y%  •  •  «  •  •  • 

1 

Danish. . 

184  -70 

Bremen  . , 

1 

German 

289  -26 

Hew  York 

2 

British. . 

579-54 

yy  •  •  •  •  e  • 

• 

8 

American 

1,805-12 

Total 

53 

•  • 

12,051-70 

Eeturn  No.  III. — Expoets. 


Vessels  cleared  with  Cargo. 


To  what  Port. 

Humber  of 
Vessels. 

Nationality 
of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

Trinidad 

21 

Venezuelan  . . 

6,471-26 

yy  ^  •  •  #o  •  • 

1 

Danish.. 

191  -46 

yy  •  •  •  •  •  • 

1 

German 

178-00 

Demerara 

5 

British.. 

542-82 

jj  •  •  •  •  •  • 

O 

Venezuelan  .. 

255-17 

French  colonies,  Cayenne 

3 

French. . 

480-90 

Hamburg 

5 

German 

920*08 

j  »  to  •#  »  • 

1 

Danish. . 

184-70 

Bremen . . 

1 

German 

289  26 

New  York 

6 

American 

1,422-12 

))  •  •  •  •  •# 

1 

British. . 

198  -00 

Total 

48 

«  • 

11,134-01 

Eeturn  No.  IV. — Eetuen  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Coasting 
Trade  at  the  Port  of  Ciudad  Bolivar,  during  the  Tear  ended  the 
31st  December,  187o. 

Entered. 


Nationality  of  Vessels. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

50 

i““* 

QJ 

CO 

CO 

a> 

> 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Venezuelan  . 

20 

1,635-42 

148 

... 

0  00 

#  •  • 

20 

1,635-42 

148 

CIUDAD  BOLIYAE. 
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Cleared. 


Nationality  of  Vessels. 

With  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Venezuelan  . 

10 

818-88 

75 

8 

561-05 

54 

18 

1,379-93 

129 

Return  No.  Y. — Statement  of  the  Gold  from  the  Oaratal  Mines 
shipped  b}r  the  Merchants  at  this  Port  during  the  Year  ended  the 
31st  December,  1875. 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May  . . 

June . . 

July  . . 
August 
September  . 
October 
November  . 
December  . . 


Ounces. 

931-50 
8,879-151 
5,684-54 
6,911-33 
7,485-82 
6,248-631 
5,557-60 
7,300-761 
7,398-251 
7,622  14 
8,646-66 
6,790-29 


Total  . . 


79,496-69 


Return  No,  VI. — Statement  of  the  Nature,  Quantity,  and  Value  of  the  Productions  exported  to  New  York  from  the  Port  of 

Cuidad  Bolivar,  during  the  Year  ended  the  31st  December,  1875. 
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Return  No.  VII. — Statement  of  the  Produce  brought  to  this 
Port  from  the  States  of  Zamora  and  Apure  by  the  Venezuelan 
Steamers  “  San  Fernando  ”  and  “  Nutrias  ”  during  the  Year  ended 
the  31st  December,  1875. 


“  Nutrias.” 

“  San 

Fernando.” 

Total. 

Balsam  capivi 

Demijohns 

62 

140 

202 

Lard  . . 

)> 

313 

67 

380 

Cotton 

Bales 

1,496 

3,528 

5,024 

Cocoa . . 

Bags 

17 

40 

57 

Coffee. . 

!>  *  * 

2,733 

6,870 

9,603 

Corn  . . 

»  •  • 

326 

214 

540 

Tonca  beans  . . 

*  * 

2 

9 

11 

Starch 

Jy  •  • 

16 

«  • 

16 

Indigo 

yy  •  • 

•  • 

2 

2 

Hides. . 

Number  .. 

587 

2,518 

3,105 

Deer  skins  . . 

y-> 

11,441 

14,504 

25,945 

Tobacco 

Baskets 

3 

2,238 

2,241 

Total 

•  • 

16,996 

30,130 

47,126 

Return  No.  VIII. — List  of  Mercantile  Houses  established  at  Ciudad 
Bolivar,  the  only  Port  of  Entry  in  the  State  of  Gruayana. 


Nationality. 

1st 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

3rd 

Class. 

4th 

Class. 

5th 

Class. 

6th 

Class. 

7th 

Class. 

Total. 

British . . 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

1 

German 

3 

1 

1 

1 

•  • 

1 

2 

9 

American 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

French  . . 

•  • 

2 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

Italian  . . 

t  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

2 

Venezuelan 

1 

#  9 

•  • 

1 

5 

7 

Spanish 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

. . 

1 

1 

Total 

3 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

9 

24 

Tbade  Licence  Per  Annum. 


Currency. 

Sterling. 

Dol. 

c. 

£  s.  d. 

1st  class 

3,437 

50 

528  16  11 

2nd  ,, 

2,612 

50 

401  18  5 

3rd  „ 

1,650 

00 

253  16  11 

4  th  „ 

1,100 

00 

169  4  7 

5th  „ 

550 

00 

84  12  3£ 

6th  „ 

206 

25 

31  14  7 

7th  „ 

110 

00 

16  18  5 

Exchange  6  do!  50  c.  per  £  sterling. 
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Imports. 

The  import  trade  has  employed  fifty-three  vessels,  with  12,051*70 
tons,  being  an  increase  of  1,211*33  tons,  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  trade  with  the  United  States  has  increased  considerably, 
owing  to  the  consumption  at  the  Caratal  gold  mines  of  American 
provisions. 

Exports. 

Although  there  is  an  increase  of  405*53  tons  in  the  vessels  employed 
in  this  trade,  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  the  produce  shipped 
during  the  year,  and  the  value  to  the  United  States  is  about  4,0U0Z. 
less  than  in  1875.  Nine  vessels  were  cleared  in  ballast,  seven  Gferman, 
one  American,  and  one  Danish. 


Ciudad  Bolivar,  June  10,  1876. 
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Report  by  Vice-Consul  Akers  Cage  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  La 

Cuaira  for  the  Year  1875. 

Amended  Code  oe  Finance  and  Tarife. 

In  commencing  this  report,  I  must  observe  that  towards  the  end  of 
1874  an  amendment  of  the  code  of  finance  and  of  the  tariff  having  been 
decreed,  the  amended  code  of  finance  and.  tariff  so  decreed  having 
been  promulgated,  has  been  acted  upon  during  this  year  ;  and  that  its 
principal  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  simplify,  and  therefore  facilitate 
the  operations  of  the  custom-houses  and  merchants  ;  the  difference 
between  the  former  and  present  code  of  finance  and  tariff  amounting 
in  short  to  this,  namely  :  that  the  many  duties  formerly  levied  at  the 
maritime  custom-houses,  such  as  for  use  of  store,  coasting  trade,  licence 
for  loading  or  unloading,  tonnage,  wharf,  lighthouse,  storage,  navigation 
licence,  importation,  salt,  fines,  and  Government  stamp  paper,  have  been 
abolished,  or  rather,  reduced  into  the  four  last  just  mentioned,  the  only 
ones  now  levied ;  and  that  at  the  inland  custom-houses  instead  of 
former  charges,  the  sole  one  now  made  on  all  goods  liable  to  import 
duties  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  country,  is  that  of  an  additional 
12-J  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  import  duties  levied  at  the  maritime 
custom-house  ;  whilst  as  regards  exportable  products,  the  duty  now 
levied  is  at  the  uniform  rate  of  1  cent.,  Venezuelan  currency,  per 
kilo. 


Improvement  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  1876. 

This  premised,  I  have  to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  that  the  civil 
warfare  so  injurious  to  commerce,  which  commenced  in  October,  1874, 
alluded  to  in  my  preceding  report,  was  not  definitively  brought  to  an 
end  until  the  beginning  of  March  of  this  year,  I  consider  that  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  La  Guaira  during  the  year  ended  the  31st  December, 
1875,  shows  an  improvement  as  compared  with  the  year  1874. 

Thus,  a3  regards  the  revenue,  the  returns  of  the  maritime  custom¬ 
house  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1875,  showiug  an  amount  of 
1,991,603  dol.  38  c.,  or  383,000/.  135. ;  subdivided  as  follows  : — 
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Duties. 


Month. 

Importation. 

Salt. 

Fines. 

Government 
Stamp  Paper. 

Total- 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

January  . . 

142,520 

18 

1,566 

00 

181 

44 

130 

05 

144,397 

67 

February  . . 

128,609 

46 

1,753 

38 

•  • 

159 

66 

130,522 

50 

March 

110,539 

77 

7,392 

32 

•  • 

162 

00 

118,094 

09 

April 

108,833 

73 

2,637 

60 

•  • 

135 

00 

111,606 

33 

May 

170,324 

54 

5,795 

10 

60 

00 

216 

00 

176,395 

64 

June 

153,011 

75 

543 

20 

•  • 

180 

00 

153,734 

95 

July 

180,799 

55. 

490 

00 

32 

00 

360 

00 

181,681 

55 

August  . . 

173,241 

71 

•  • 

•  • 

180 

00 

173,421 

71 

September 

#223,337 

54 

•  • 

196 

86 

144 

00 

223,678 

40 

October  . . 

204,031 

29 

6,392 

32 

•  • 

120 

00 

210,543 

61 

November 

193,138 

01 

1,120 

80 

•  • 

168 

00 

194,426 

81 

December. . 

170,986 

90 

1,854 

72 

78 

50 

180 

00 

173,100 

12 

Total  . . 

1,959,374 

43 

29,545 

44 

548 

80 

2,134 

71 

1,991,603 

38 

if  compared  with  the  year  1874,  shows  an  increase  in  1875  of 
221,817  dol.  96c.  or  42,657 ?.  65.,  and  likewise  an  increase  of  129,083  dol. 
74  c.  or  24,823?.  15s.  11c?.  if  compared  with  1873. 

Then  the  returns  from  the  inland  custom-house  for  the  year  ended 
tthe  31st  December,  1875,  showing  an  amount  of  294,948  dol.  35  c.  or 
56,720 ?.  16s.  9c?.,  subdivided  as  follows : — 


Duties. 


Month. 

Terrestrial. 

Maritime. 

Total. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

Dol. 

c. 

January . . 

14,894 

91 

6,555 

23 

[21,450 

14 

February 

13,939 

99 

14,156 

96 

128,096 

95 

March  . . 

14,134 

74 

23,806 

39 

37,941 

13 

April 

16,247 

17 

23,767 

07 

40,014 

24 

May 

17,275 

49 

12,878 

05 

30,153 

54 

June 

15,369 

93 

13,6 !  3 

44 

28,983 

43 

July 

16,216 

87 

7,736 

29 

23,953 

16 

August  . . 

13,670 

87 

5,345 

37 

19,016 

24 

September 

12,904 

76 

2,822 

12 

15,726 

88 

October  . . 

13,151 

39 

2,794 

92 

15,946 

31 

November 

16,464 

01 

2,426 

80 

18,890 

81 

December 

10,841 

53 

3,984 

05 

14,775 

58 

Total  . . 

175,111 

66 

119,836 

69 

294,948 

35 

if  compared  with  the  year  1874,  shows  an  increase  in  1875  of 
24,628  dol.  83  c.  or  4,736?.  6s.  3c?.,  and  likewise  an  increase  of 
18,774  dol.  20  c.  or  3,610?.  8s.  6c?.  if  compared  with  1873. 

And  adding  together  the  two  amounts  gives  a  total  amount  of 
2,286,551  dol.  73  c.  or  439,721?.  9s.  9c?.  as  the  revenue  in  1875  ;  equi¬ 
valent  to  an  increase  of  246,446  dol.  79  c.  or  47,393?.  12s.  3c?.  on  1874  ; 
and  of  147,857  dol.  94  c.  or  28,434?.  4s.  5c?.  on  1873. 


5  B 
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Value  oe  Imports. 

The  value  of  merchandize  imported  in  1875  has  amounted  to 
5,319,472  dol.  49  c.,  or  1,022,975?.  9s.  7 d.,  and  if  compared  with  1874 
it  shows  an  increase  for  1875  of  1,229,269  dol.  49  c.,  or  236,397 ?. 19s.  7 d  , 
and  if  compared  with  1873  it  shows  an  increase  for  1875  of  1,241.778  dol., 
3  c.,  or  238,803?.  9s.  4 d.,  whilst  the  kinds  of  goods  imported  have  been 
principally  dry  goods,  earthenware,  and  hardware,  from  Great  Britain, 
Trance,  and  Germany;  wines,  oils,  and  preserves  from  Spain  and 
France;  and  flour,  lard,  grains,  and  boards  from  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

Value  oe  Exports. 

The  value  of  products  or  produce  exported  in  1875  amounts  to 
4,237,410  dol.  85  c.,  or  814,886/1.  14s. ;  and  if  compared  with  1873  it 
shows  an  increase  for  1875  of  61,481  dol.  85  c.,  or  11,824?.  15s.  7 d.  ; 
but  if  compared  with  1874  it  shows  a  decrease  of  245,570  dol.  85  c.,  or 
47,225?,  3s.  3 d.  ;  whilst  the  kinds  of  products  or  produce  exported 
have  been  principally  cotton,  cacao,  coffee,  hides  and  deerskins. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  above  mentioned  decrease  in  the 
value  of  exports,  which  I  believe  to  be  mainly  attributable  to  the  very 
high  price  here  of  coffee  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  1874, 
I  consider  that  the  amount  of  products  or  produce  exported  in  1875 
has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  two  preceding  years  ;  the  following 
comparison  of  some  of  the  principal  kinds  serving  as  an  example  in 
proof. 


Exported  from  the  Port  of  La  Guaira. 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Cotton  . 

Cacao  . .  . . 

Coflee  .. 

Bales 

Bags 

•  • 

10,366 

33,741 

•  • 

14,256 

42,785 

145,750 

11,279 

50,282 

168,411 

and  this  increase,  as  regards  coffee,  notwithstanding  the  tardiness  of 
the  crop,  mainly  on  account  of  unsually  continuous  rains  towards  the 
end  of  the  year. 

And  here  with  regard  to  the  amended  code  of  finance  and  tariff  now 
in  force,  as  compared  with  the  former  one,  1  think  I  should  add  that, 
in  my  opinion  on  the  whole,  it  has  diminished  the  duties. 

Movement  oe  Shipping. 

As  giving  some  idea  of  the  commerce  of  this  port  during  the  year 
1875,  I  add  the  following  table  of  the  movement  of  shipping. 
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Entered. 


Nationality. 

Schooners. 

Brigs. 

Barques. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

Foreign  vessels  laden — 

British 

3 

20 

•  • 

41 

German 

,  , 

19 

•  • 

24 

North  American 

17 

7 

6 

3 

Swedish 

7 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

Spanish 

1 

11 

5 

•  • 

French 

,  , 

17 

8 

43 

Dutch 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

Italian 

•  • 

6 

1 

•  • 

Danish 

•  • 

10 

2 

•  • 

Austrian 

•  • 

2 

•• 

•  • 

31 

92 

24 

111 

258 

Foreign  vessels  in  ballast — 
British 

2 

•  • 

•  « 

French 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

Dutch 

7 

1 

•  • 

Danish 

•  * 

3 

•  • 

German 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

Spanish 

1 

1 

•  • 

North  American 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

13 

12 

•  • 

2 

27 

Venezuelan  vessels  laden 

418 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

420 

„  vessels  in  ballast  . 

51 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

52 

Total  vessels. . 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

757 

which  number  of  vessels,  except  eleven,  left  the  port  during  the  year ; 
and  if  it  shows  a  lesser  number  than  that  of  1874  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  difficulties  and  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Holland, 
which  much  interrupted  the  commerce  with  the  Dutch  West  India 
Islands. 

Public  Woeks. 


Shortly  after  the  civil  warfare  above  alluded  to  was  brought  to  an 
end,  public  works  began  to  be  attended  to,  and  during  the  year  1875, 
within  this  vice-consular  district,  the  following  expenses  have  been 
incurred  on  that  account,  viz. : — 


Dol. 

c. 

Deposit  for  immigrants  at  Maquetia  . . 

948 

99 

Works  of  embellishment  of  District  Aquado. . 

1,342 

60 

Park  of  Macuto  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

8,685 

35 

River  embankment  of  Macuto  . . 

5,035 

88 

Salt-water  baths  of  Macuto 

7,525 

02 

Aqueduct  of  Macuto  . . 

5,401 

57 

Repairs  of  wharf  of  La  Guaira. . 

547 

60 

New  wharf  of  La  Guaira 

17,324 

28 

Repairs  of  southern  cartroad  . . 

11,753 

04 

Cartroad  between  La  Guaira  and  Macuto 

571 

50 

„  „  „  Caruao 

83 

85 

Lighthouse  of  Los  Roques 

8,000 

00 

Totjll  ••  •  •  •  •  •  9  «• 

67,219 

68 

or  12,92 6Z.  17s.  3 d.,  and  amongst  which  public  works,  as  already 
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finished,  in  particular  I  think  it  expedient  to  allude  to  the  lighthouse 
of  Los  Eoques,  which  has  been  lighted  up  now  for  some  time. 

The  best  information  regarding  it  and  the  place  which  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  will  be  found  in  the  following  paragraphs : — 

The  lighthouse  of  Los  Eoques,  containing  an  every  minute  revolving 
light,  is  placed  on  the  north-east  hill  of  the  Gran  Eoque,  the  only 
height  of  importance  amongst  the  many  islets,  rocks,  reefs,  or  shoals, 
called  Los  Eoques,  and,  approximately,  lies  in  latitude  11°  59'  north, 
ana  longitude  66°  3tt'  west,  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

The  ironwork  of  the  lighthouse  forms  a  quadrangular  pyramid  forty 
feet  high,  resting  on  a  strong  foundation  of  masonry  work  twenty-two 
feet  square,  ten  feet  in  height,  and  four  feet  in  thickness,  on  the  upper 
part  of  which  iron  pyramid  there  is  a  platform  of  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  surrounded  by  a  railing  of  the  same  metal ;  above  which  there 
is  the  compartment  containing  the  light,  which  compartment,  with 
metal  surroundings,  is  about  eight  feet  high,  and  finishes  off  in  a 
gyratory  vane  which,  fixed  on  a  globe,  shows  how  the  wind  lies. 

The  light  is  white  and  of  the  third  class,  is  at  a  height  of  208  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (the  lighthouse  having  been  built  on  a  hill 
of  about  150  feet  in  height),  and  under  favourable  circumstances,  if 
produced  by  the  combustible  it  requires,  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles. 

Amongst  so  many  dangerous  reefs,  rocks,  shoals,  or  islets  known 
as  Los  Eoques,  to  the  south  of  the  islet  called  the  Gran  Eoque,  on 
which  the  lighthouse  stands,  there  is  a  fine  bay,  three  or  four  miles 
from  east  to  west  and  four  or  five  miles  from  north  to  south  in  extent, 
completely  shut  in  towards  the  east  by  reefs,  rocks,  &c. ;  and  as  the 
prevailing  winds  there  come  from  that  quarter,  these  circumstances 
tend  to  make  it  a  very  fine  port,  with  an  anchorage  ground  of  sand 
of  from  eight  to  eighteen  fathoms  depth  of  water.  One  of  the  best 
places  for  anchoring  is  to  the  south-west  %  west  of  the  lighthouse 
and  south-east  of  the  western  point  of  the  Gran  Eoque,  where  there 
is  seventeen  fathoms  depth  of  water,  with  a  sand  bottom,  and  at  about 
two  cables’  length  from  the  shore. 

I  think  it  right  to  add  that,  as  I  am  informed,  a  sort  of  mist  often 
hangs  about  the  place,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  light  would  not  be 
seen  at  the  distance  above  mentioned. 

Education. 

I  have  not  much  to  observe  in  addition  to  what  I  said  in  my  last 
report  regarding  education,  except  that  the  number  of  schools  in  the 
district  Vargas  has  slightly  increased  in  1875,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  comparative  table  : — 


Year. 

Schools  for 
Boys. 

Schools  for 
Girls. 

Pupils. 

1874  ..  ..  •  .. 

20 

10 

1,073 

1875  . 

20 

14 

1,042 

that  both  public  and  private  schools  are  included  in  the  above  table, 
that  the  revenue  created  for  the  purpose  continues  to  prove  sufficient, 
and  that  the  expense  incurred  in  this  respect  by  the  municipal  council 
of  the  district  Vargas  in  1875  has  amounted  to  4,212  dol.,  or  810/. 
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Immigration. 

2,284  immigrants  entered  this  port  during  the  year  1875,  which 
shows  a  diminution  of  2l2  immigrants  if  compared  with  1874,  and  in 
fact  it  was  only  during  the  first  part  until  the  very  end  of  the  year  that 
any  immigrants  at  all  arrived ;  and  I  can  only  attribute  this  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  current  of  immigration,  already  established,  to  the 
immigrants  having  been  frightened  through  the  law  of  the  18th  May, 
1855,  and  the  resolution  of  the  1st  December,  1865,  alluded  to  in  my 
preceding  report.  No  English  immigrants,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have 
come  in  1875.  I  may  perhaps  add  that  1  was  not  mistaken  in  my 
supposition  respecting  the  decree  I  announced  in  my  last  report  as 
about  to  be  issued,  forbidding  immigrants  from  leaving  the  country 
before  the  lapse  of  one  year  after  their  arrival,  unless  they  repaid  to 
the  Government  the  expenses  incurred  on  their  account,  or  at  least  the 
amount  of  money  paid  for  their  passage  out  here, — a  decree  to  such 
effect,  more  or  less,  having  been  issued  during  the  year, —  and  that  a 
good  many  immigrants,  mostly  French  and  Italian,  having  been  over 
a  year  in  the  country,  have  left  it  in  1875,  but  that  some  immigration 
contracts  having  been  lately  made  with  some  private  persons  by  the 
Government,  immigrants,  mostly  from  tbe  Canary  Islands,  have  again 
continued  to  arrive. 

Agriculture. 

That  the  planting  of  coffee  principally  continues  to  be  steadily 
carried  on  within  this  vice-consular  district  is  all  that  I  have  to  observe 
in  addition  to  what  I  have  said  in  preceding  reports  respecting  agri¬ 
culture. 

Population  and  State  oe  Health  oe  La  Guaira  and  District 

Vargas. 

The  population  of  La  Gfuaira  or  of  the  district  Vargas  has  appa¬ 
rently  hardly  increased  in  1875,  nor  can  the  year  be  considered  either 
to  have  been  a  healthy  one,  although  no  epidemic  disease  prevailed,  as 
the  following  tables  of  deaths  and  births  may  serve  to  show : — 

District  Vargas,  1875. 

Deaths. 


Ghildren. 

Adults. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

4 

1 

1 

•  • 

6 

10 

5 

5 

32 

6 

4 

4 

1 

17 

3 

3 

2 

40 

6 

1 

3 

•  • 

5 

5 

3 

1 

24 

3 

4 

•  • 

3 

7 

4 

2 

2 

25 

9 

3 

4 

2 

7 

4 

3 

1 

33 

5 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

28 

3 

6 

1 

4 

4 

5 

1 

2 

26 

2 

3 

1 

6 

8 

3 

4 

4 

31 

4 

7 

6 

6 

3 

4 

1 

l 

32 

5 

2 

1 

•  • 

2 

2 

2 

3 

17 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

7 

2 

2 

25 

2 

6 

•  • 

3 

4 

6 

4 

3 

28 

62 

42 

28 

32 

69 

67 

29 

29 

341 
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Bikths. 


Months. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

January 

2 

7 

4 

8 

21 

February 

11 

8 

6 

15 

40 

March  . . 

10 

7 

14 

7 

38 

A  pril  . . 

12 

14 

9 

9 

44 

May 

8 

7 

7 

8 

30 

June 

8 

5 

9 

11 

33 

July . 

5 

9 

5 

9 

28 

August  . . 

11 

2 

4 

14 

31 

September 

4 

6 

6 

5 

21 

October.. 

11 

2 

8 

5 

26 

November 

11 

6 

12 

8 

32 

December 

7 

6 

4 

9 

26 

Total 

100 

79 

88 

103 

370 

Charitable  Institutions. 

There  are  three  principal  charitable  institutions  in  La  Guaira,  viz. 
a  hospital  for  males,  a  hospital  for  females,  and  an  asylum  for  beggars. 


La  Guaira  no  longer  the  Capital  of  the  State  of  Bolivar. 

La  Guaira  has  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  State  Bolivar  in  con¬ 
formity  with  a  decree  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  transferring  the 
capital  back  to  Petare ;  and  the  president  and  other  members  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  higher  courts  of  justice  of  the  State  of  Bolivar 
have  gone  back  to  the  latter  town. 

Reasons  for  Delay  in  Sending  Commercial  Report. 

In  concluding,  I  cannot  but  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  former 
reports,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  here  correct  data  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  report  before  the  meeting  of  Congress  or  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assemblies,  which  causes  delay  in  making  out  or  sending  the 
Consular  Commercial  Reports.  .Not  even  a  newspaper  is  published  in 
La  Guaira,  the  principal  port  of  the  Republic,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
any  other  port  of  importance  in  it.  However,  greater  facilities  for 
obtaining  information  have  been  offered  at  some  of  the  public  offices 
here  during  the  last  six  or  nine  months,  which  affords  hopes  of  its  being 
possible  to  make  out  and  send  earlier  the  next  commercial  report. 


La  Guaira,  May  1,  1876. 
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Exports  at  Puerto  Cabello  during  the  Year  ending  1875. 
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Puerto  Cabello,  January  26,  1876. 


